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PREFACE   TO    REVISED   EDITION. 


The  Publishers  have  again  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  necessary  recasting  of  the  plates  of  this  book  to 
cause  such  improvements  to  be  made  in  it  as  the  advance  of  gram- 
matical knowledge  and  the  experience  of  the  schoolroom  have  shown 
to  be  advisable.  The  revising  editors  have  endeavored  to  simplify 
and  make  plain  the  statement  of  principles,  so  ^  as  could  be  done 
without  sacrificing  scientific  correctness ;  but  no  concession  has  been 
made  to  the  prevalent  mechanical  method  of  treating  the  science  of 
language.  Many  additional  explanations  and  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  the  text  and  foot-notes,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
advanced  scholars.  The  number  and  range  of  examples  have  been 
very  considerably  increased;  and  it  is  hoped  that  scholars  will  find 
no  grammatical  usage  in  their  ordinary  reading  that  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  statements  laid  down. 

The  treatment  of  the  formation  of  words  has  been  much  extended ; 
and  new  light,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  shed  upon  this  difficult  and  ever- 
advancing  branch  of  the  science.  In  cases  where  comparative  philol- 
ogy is  concerned,  the  editors  have  endeavored  to  set  down  the  sure 
results  of  the  so-called  **  New  Grammar,"  but  have  been  conservative 
about  accepting  doctrines  which,  though  likely  to  be  true,  cannot 
yet  be  regarded  as  fully  proved,  and  are  certainly  not  universally 
accepted.  In  conformity  with  the  modem  practice  all  naturally  long 
vowels,  known  to  be  such,  including  those  whose  natural  quantity 
is  concealed  by  position,  have  been  marked  throughout;  but  many 
suspected  to  be  long  have  been  left  unmarked,  where  the  evidence 
did  not  seem  sufficiently  convincing. 

Some  new  doctrines  will  be  found  in  regard  to  the  order  of  words, 
which,  though  not  generally  accepted,  will,  the  editors  are  persuaded, 
meet  with  more  general  approval,  the  better  they  are  applied  and 
understood.  This  subject  has  only  just  begun  to  receive  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

No  changes  of  any  account  have  been  made  in  the  numbering;  of 
sections. 

In   conclusion,  the   editors  hope  that  they  have  made  still  more 
plain  some  of  the  devious  ways  of  Latin  grammar,  and  feel  that  if 
their  new  efforts  meet  with  anything  like  tVie  s^xftfe  feiNOX  ^^\.  \3aSfc 
been  shown  to  the  book  heretofore,  they  shaW  be  ^xk^\^  x^-^-ax^^^* 


PREFACE  TO  THE   EDITION   OF   1877. 


-•o«- 


The  editors  have  taken  advantage  of  the  re-casting  of  the  plates 
to  make  some  improvements  in  the  present  edition,  which  have 
grown  upon  their  hands,  until  in  fact  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
book  has  been  made. 

The  principal  changes  are  the  following :  i .  The  matter  of  each 
part  has  been  cast  in  chapters,  with  sub-divisions  by  numbered 
paragraphs.  2.  A  considerable  expansion  has  been  given  to  several 
portions,  especially  to  those  on  Phonetic  Changes  and  the  Forma- 
tion of  Words ;  inflectional  forms  have  been  more  carefully  exhibited, 
and  sections  have  been  added  on  the  Syntax  of  Pronouns  and  Parti- 
cles. 3.  Strictly  philological  matter,  not  intended  for  class  use,  has 
been  put  in  the  form  of  marginal  notes.  4.  The  several  topics  of 
the  Syntax  are  introduced  by  brief  prefetory  notes,  suggesting  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  constructions ;  these  are 
not  designed  for  class  use,  and  are  not  included  in  the  numbered 
sections.  5.  Some  important  additions  and  illustrations  have  been 
given  in  the  Prosody.  The  substance  of  the  book  remains  as  be- 
fore. The  form  of  expression,  however,  has  been  carefully  revised ; 
and  a  few  sections  have  been  transferred  to  a  different  connection. 

The  proof-sheets  have  been  submitted  to  several  experienced  teach- 
ers, who  have  genergusly  aided  us  by  their  criticism,  and  have  con- 
tributed many  valuable  practical  suggestions.  The  editors  have 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  also,  their  special  indebtedness  to  Pro- 
fessor Caskie  Harrison,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  whose  correspondence  has  made  a  very  full  running  com- 
mentary extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  book,  including 
all  the  Syntax,  with  copious  discussion  of  numerous  incidental 
.  topics.  His  notes  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  them ;  have 
sometimes  modified  their  views  and  constantly  supplemented  them ; 
have  urged  important  points  upon  their  attention,  and  have  not 
seldom  suggested  valuable  improvements  through  the  very  antago- 
nism of  opposing  doctrine.  Material  less  easy  to  specify  in  detail, 
but  not  less  valuable  or  welcome,  has  been  received  from  Professor 
M.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Nashville,  from  the  principals  of  the  acade- 
mies at  Andover,  Exeter,  and  Quincy,  and  from  others,  to  whom  cor- 
dial thanks  are  due  for  the  interest  they  have  testified  in  the  work. 

Cambridge,  September  35, 1877. 


NOTE. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  follow  up  more 
minutely  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  book,  a  list  of 
important  works  is  given  below. 

Allen,  F.  D.  :  Remnants  of  Early  Latin. 

American  Journal  of  Philology ^  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  and  continued. 

Bopp:    Vergleichende  Grammatik  des  Sanskrit,  etc,      [Indo-European  lan- 
guages.]    4  vols.     3d  ed.     Berlin:   1868-70. 

The  original  standard  work  on  Comparative  Forms.  Later  researches  have 
corrected  some  erroneous  details.  English  translation  (poor).  London:  1862, 
The  best  form  is  a  French  translation,  with  Notes  and  Introductions  by  Michel 
Br6al.    Paris:  1866. 

Bezzenberger  :   Beitrage  zur  Kunde   der   Indo-Germanischen    Sprachen, 

Brambach:  Lateinitche  Orihographie,     1868. 

dRUGMANN:  Grundriss  der  Verghichenden  Grammatik,   Vol.1.    Strassburg: 
1886;  Vol.  II.,  1889-92. 

— ^—  Greek  Grammar,    See  "  Miiller's  Handbuch.'* 

Corssen  t  Aussprache^  Vokalismus  und  Betonung  der  Lateinischen  Spracke* 
2  vols.     2d  ed.    Leipzig:  1868. 

The  greatest  work  on  Latin  alone,  treating  the  language  in  reference  to  its  own 
individual  development,  particularly  as  to  the  sounds  (Lautlehre).  Must  be  used 
with  caution* 

CuRTius,  G.:   GrunckUge  der  Griechischen  Etymologie*     3d  ed.     Ldpzig: 

1869. 

Treats  of  Latin  only  by  comparison,  but  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on 
the  general  subject. 

— —  ErUiuterungen  zu  meiner  Griechischen  Schul-grammatik,      2d  ed. 
Prag:  1870.     English  translation  ('* Elucidations").     London:  1870. 

Notes  giving  in  connection  with  the  Greek  Grammar  the  simplest  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  forms. 

■  Das  Griechische  Verbum, 

DelbrCcK:   Das  Conjunetiv  und  Opiaiiv,  im  Sanskrit  und  Griechischen, 
Halle:  1871. 

Origin  of  the  Moods  treated  scientifically.  Should  be  read  in  connection  with 
a  notice  in  "  North  American  Review,"  October,  1871,  and  "Analysis  of  the  Latin 
Subjunctive."  by  J.  B.  Greenough  (Cambridge :  2870). 


AbloHVf  LoecUiSt  Insirumentalis  im  Indischen^  etc.    Berlin :  1867. 


Origin  of  the  various  Ablative  constructions. 


vi  Note, 

FiCK:    Vergleichendes  WUrterbuch  der  Indo-Germanischen  Sprachen.     G5t- 
tingen:  1870. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roots  and  Words  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  Indo-European 
tongue,  with  the  corresponding  words  and  derivatives  in  the  various  languages.  It 
can  be  used  without  a  knowledge  of  German.  No  such  book,  however,  is  safe  to 
use  without  careful  study  ot  the  laws  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes. 

Hadley:  Essays^  Philological  ana  Critical,    New  York  (Holt  &  Williams)- 

1873. 
Halb,  W.  G.  !  Cum  ConUrucHons,    [Cornell  Studies.] 

-^—  The  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

"Rowu/M  I  Die  Construction  der  Laieinischen  Zeitpartikeln,  Vienna:  1S60. 
[Pamphlet.] 

Marx  I  ffilfsbilchlein  fUr  die  Aussprache,  etc.    Berlin :  1883. 

Meyer^G.:  Griechische  Grammatik,    2d  ed.    Leipzig:  1885. 

"WQmsSiX  Handbtuh  der Klassischen  Alter thumS'-wissenschXtft,  Vol.  II.  Griech- 
ische und  Lateinische  Sprachwissenscha/l  (by  Brugmann,  Stolz  and  Schmalz, 
and  others). 

Neue:  Formenlehre der  Lateinischen  Sprache*    Stuttgart:  1875-92. 

Storehouse  of  all  Latin  forms,  laoo  pages,  containing  the  result  of  late  textual 
criticism.    The  standard  work. 

Papillon  :  A  Manuai  of  Comparative  Philology ^  as  applied  to  the  Illt^stra- 
Hon  of  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections,    Oxford :  1876. 
Behind  the  times,  but  a  convenient  synopsis  of  the  doctrine  of  forms. 

ROBY,  H.  J.:  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language^  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius, 
London  and  New  York  (Macmillan)*  Vol.  I.,  1871;  Vol.  II.,  1873. 
Someerrorshavebeen  pointed  out  m  the  **  North  American  Review,**  January,  2872. 

Schleicher  t    Compendium  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  Indo*Ger» 
manischen  Sprachen,    4th  ed.     1876. 
Antiquated,  but  mdispensable. 

Seelmann,  E.  :  Die  Aussprache  des  Lutein,    Heilbronn :  1885. 

SiEVSRS,£.:  GrundzUge  der  Phonetik,    3d  ed.    Leipzig:  1885. 

Vanicek,  a.  :  Etymologisches  Wdrterbuch  der  Ixiteinischen  Sprache,    Leipzig : 
1874. 
Suggestive,  but  to  be  used  with  caution. 

yiESTFHALi  Metrik  der  Griechen.    2d  ed.     1867.    2  vols. 

The  i^reat  authority  on  the  metrical  systems  of  the  ancients,  with  full  literary  and 
musical  illustration.  A  convenient  summary,  with  some  modifications,  will  be  found 
in  Schmidt's  Rhythmtk  und  Metrik,  now  translated  by  Prof.  J.  W.  WHITE,  and 
published  by  the  publishers  of  this  book. 

Wheeler,  B.  I. :  Analcgy  and  its  Scope  in  Language,    [Cornell  Studies.] 

Whitney:  Sanskrit  Grammar.    Leipzig:  1879. 

The  best  grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  language 
his  difficult  to  pursue  the  study  of  comparative  grammar  to  advantage, 

^Zeitschrift /9gr  v^^^ichende  Sprachforuhung,    Edited  by  Dr.  A.  KUHN. 

VoL  I.,  etc    Berlin:  i8^i  and  subsequent  years. 
^^dispensable  to  correct  tbeoriet  of  individual  investigator*. 
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LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


Latin  Grammar  is  usually  discussed  under  three  heads :  i.  Etymol- 
ogy; 2.  Syntax;  3.  Prosody.  Etymology  treats  of  the  form  of  separate 
words,  as  either  written  or  spoken ;  Syntax  of  their  function  when  joined 
together  as  parts  of  the  sentence ;  Prosody  of  their  arrangement  in 
metrical  composition. 


PART   FIRST.— ETYMOLOGY. 


Chapter  I.  —  Letters  and  Sounds, 

Alphabet. 

The  Latin  Alphabet,  as  the  language  is  usually  written, 
is  the  same  as  the  English  (which,  in  fact,  was  borrowed 
from  it),  except  that  it  has  no  w. 

Properly,  it  consists,  however,  of  only  twenty-three  letters :  a  (called 
^),  b  {be  \bay\),  c  {ke\  d  {de),  e  {e  [M]),  f  (^/),  g  {ge),  h  {ha), 
i  {ee)^  k  {kd)  [see  §  6],  1  (^/),  m  {etn),  n  {en),  o  (^),  p  {pe),  q  {koo)^ 
r  {er\  b  {ess)^  t  (/^),  u,  v  {00),  z  («r),  y  {u  Graeca?),  z  {seta).  Of 
these,  y  and  z  were  added  in  Cicero's  time  to  express  the  correspond- 
ing sounds  (v,  Q  in  borrowed  Greek  words  (cf.  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  93). 
i  and  u  (v)  have  a  twofold  value,  which  is  often  in  modern  writing 
indicated  by  a  double  form :  i,  j ;  u,  v.    See  §  4. 

Clasaifioation  of  the  Letters. 

1.  The  letters  are  divided,  with  reference  to  their  sounds, 
into  Vowels  {litterae  vdcdles)  and  Consonants  {litterae  cdn- 
sonantis).  Two  vowels  united  so  as  to  express  one  sound 
are  called  a  Diphthong. 


2  Etymoia*^::   L£TZt^T:    imi  Sounds,  *|§  ^  ^ 

a.  The  Vowels  .ire  a.  a.  u  a.  n.  j.  TTie  rest  yi  ±e  lectess  ate  Coo* 
sonznts.  The  Dipiuhongs  ore  as  as  -,  an.  ai.  an.  a«  3  ,  ni.  and  in 
Eaiiv  Latm  ai.  oi.  and  an. 


Xoi^ — Ail  'iie  dirisions  li  dhe  !ene»  Jnnir  rcailr  :»  ±e  snmds  ^vhicii  die 
letters  renrescai;  jui  as  :he  iounds  in  lann  -err  neaziv  jarreaaDzta  to  die  lenexaih 
30  real  jomnwm  need  ame  if  both  ore  spojoes  n'  vnhoat  jismcnon. 

b.  VoTYeis  are  Opd  ■  a.  a  .  Medial  .a.  ti.,  ir  vZoae  >  1%  acDordizig  to 
:he  position  of  die  organs  in  pronoimdng  :hem. 

Note. — Tlie  .-awei  a.  as  in  yxhtr^  is  ±e  raxssi  xpnsi  't^.  ±e  n^aam  azs  ]eaA 
oonaizained  in  Jiumiuncrng  :tl.  ^Haztm^tRnn  ±is  ioixscL  .mi  amuwuig  tiie  moath 
sidnrise.  ox  the  same  ome  raisn^  :iie  nuddle  jx  :he  ton^ixe.  ^«e  oome  Juum^h 

ieroriLi  jmiianmB  3ot  jusvslts  reca^msu  aBt  oo  daufat 

.<!  ji\va>-s  mure  -ir  '.ess  "^rr^^^rrr  ^  apeecn.  va  ztm  aDrnnd  of 

>:     '\^  a  I  as  in  m7^  ozadi   le,  is  :  jx  •maemmt'u    This  snmd^ 

^•Jihot?   I  cour)  ;f  daixncated  ::apicl]r   »n:i  i  fbilowni^  vowcj, 

■   <A)     1       ^  ji»cjt)      *"^  -Jie  sound  jf  ^Tgran  7"   consosun).     £^ 

«  jther '.kukL '.be  south  :s  3ura«ed  op  jnd  < 

'"~^-.^,^.,_^^^        ^^-'-  *•  ^*W    ^.  -be  same  ame  ±e  'scic  of  :i:e  smgoe  is 

■'"'^  j'jtr.e  in  :he  ame  oxaLCser'o  or  jird  3.  .i»  in  _*iwr)»    ^ 

sorting   Villi  a.  -ve  jj:;.:;ic::  in  rhe  rirK  maczer.    ve   :ome  Jxiuu^  n  conmuaa 
German  ioimd  \o)  :o  a.    11,  stamng  trom  :i.  ve  io  '~e  iune.  "ve  sxam  oi  French 
TX.  German  tl«  Gfcek  m  ami  Latin  y:    Ami  :ris  fouxad.  jx  3BnL  japicachca  L 
These  procesBe&  say  je  rcprcscaieu.  Ji  ^  .xiwsi 


2.    Cv)N5<^NANT^.  — ./.  p.  b.  a   k:.  %  £  X  (2.  as  also  ah.  and 

til.  ore  caileti  Mures    Expit^si^'es.  ^ronrennur.'  aoiuuxs). 

These  are  praduced  ay  an  endre  stoppage  of  die  hresiit  and  a 
SBoaequesit  ezcpiosian.     The>*  ore  vzassdied  j&  fiailow&:  — 

r.  p.  a  ,k},  q,  t.  9.  .ire  xTallei  Surds    ncmics). 
These  are  without  \*QC3i  conn. 

J.  b,  £  cL  B.  ore  coiled  Sonant:^    mtoiat^ 
These  are  accompanied  by  a  :sii^;rxt  vQcai  :Qn& 

?.  all  :ind  tit  .ire  vToileU  A;jpirac«s* 

In  these  a  brcsith  :uilu\vs  die  ^sspio^kon.  The^-  are  finimi  cfaieAr  a 
ivords  binTn>Teit  t'ruin  die  vJnsek.  plL  '>Thich  also  '^a&  juiiuwed  ftoni 
die  ureek»  ;in.>babiy  Nvas  :ie^*er  :«uuiided  j&  an  a^inue  in.  \iriff> 

>.  xn  oiiu  a  .ire  calleu  yo^suls^ 

TTiese  are  prommuced  ^Tzth  :he  :»URe  position  ai  die  ai^gpas  as  ^  and 
d.  e3Dcept  that  die  luustti  paosas^ps  is  vipeoed  .oKtsd  at  caoMaL  iL  ducd 
nasal,  a  MuUiirffmm  ^!ike  ••  in  :m^,  came^Modins  ilk  dK 
^  eaostcd  :u  die  '^"y»g%  '>jut  'lad  au  :!«par3£e  agit. 


a-5.]  Classification  of  the  Letters.  3 

3.  From  the  organs  of  speech  chiefly  used  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  mutes  and  nasals  they  are  divided  into  Labials 
(pronounced  with  the  lips),  Palatals  (with  the  palate),  and 
Linguals  (with  the  tongue). 

Their  relations  are  seen  in  the  following  table :  — 

Sxnio.          Sonant.  Ashratb.  Nasal. 

Labud,        p               b  wanting         m 

Palatal,      o  (k),  q     g  oh             n  (as  in  ink) 

Lingual,     t                d  th              n  (as  in  rent) 

a.  Other  useful  special  classes  of  sounds  are  distinguished  as :  — 

Liquids:  1,  in,  n,  r. 

Fricatives  (Spirants):  f,  ph,  th  (not  aspirate,  as  in  thm)^  h,  8,  B. 

Sibilants  :  8,  z. 

Double  Consonants  :  x  (cs),  z  (ds). 

Semp<Hnoels  :  i,  v  (see  }  4). 

^.  h  is  merely  a  breathing. 

4b.  Semi-Vowels. — i  and  v  (u)  before  a  vowel  in  the 
same  syllable  are  consonants  and  have  the  sound  of  Eng- 
lish consonant  y  and  w  respectively.  (Cf .  i  and  u  in  pinion, 
issuing-,  rapidly  pronounced.)  They  are  sometimes  called 
Semi'  Vowels. 

Note  i.— The  Latin  alphabet  had  no  separate  signs  for  the  semi-vowels;  but 
used  i  for  both  vowel  and  consonant  i,  and  V  or  u  (without  distinction)  for  both  vowel 
and  consonant  V  (u).  The  character  J  was  unknown  in  classical  times,  and  u  was 
but  a  graphic  variation  of  V.  In  mediaeval  Latin  J  and  ▼  came  to  be  used  to 
indicate  the  consonant  sounds  of  i  and  ▼  (u),  and  this  usage  is  often  followed  by 
modem  editors  in  writing  small  letters.  In  writing  capitals,  however,  the  forms 
J  and  n  are  avoided.    Thus  iuuenis,  iuvenis,  or  ]uvexii8, — but  IWENIS. 

In  this  book  vowel  and  consonant  i  are  both  represented  by  the  same  character, 
i ;  but  V  is  used  for  the  consonant,  u  for  the  vowel  sound  of  V  (u).  Thus  itlStuSy 
vir,  iuvenis. 

Note  a. — The  English  sounds  of  J  and  v  did  not  exist  in  Latin  in  classical 
times,  though  consonant  v  (u)  began  no  doubt  to  approach  Elnglish  V  in  many 
persons'  speech. 

Note  3. —  In  the  combinations  qu,  flru,  and  sometimes  8U,  u  forms  a  com- 
pound sound  with  the  preceding  consonant,  and  is  reckoned  neither  as  a  vowel 
nor  a  consonant  Thus  aqua,  anfiruis,  c5n8u6tu8.  (CI  English  quill,  anguish, 
suave,) 

6.  The  Romans  distinguished  Long  vowels  from  Short 
in  sound,  but  had  no  regular  characters  to  express  the  dif- 
ference. At  various  times  attempts  were  made  to  mark 
this  distinction,  but  none  came  into  general  use. 


4  Etymology:  Letters  and  Sounds,  [§§  5-a 

In  modern  times  short  vowels  are  marked  thus :  &,  S ;  and  long,  thus : 
ft,  S ;  those  that  may  be  pronounced  either  long  or  short,  thus :  ft,  6. 
In  this  book  all  simple  vowels  not  marked  are  supposed  to  be  short. 
But  final  o  and  i  are  marked  according  to  their  prevailing  length  or 
shortness,  though  they  sometimes  vary  from  this  quantity  in  poetry. 

Note. — Vowels  and  consonants  are  not  separated  by  any  sharp  line  from  each 
other,  but  form  a  continuous  scale  from  the  most  open  vowel  (a)  to  the  mutes,  for 
which  the  mouth  is  entirely  closed.  The  general  tendency  of  phonetic  changes  in 
language  has  been  from  the  two  extremes  towards  the  middle. 

Early  Forms. 

6.  The  character  c  (surd  palatal)  originally  stood  for  the  sonant 
palatal  (g).  (Hence,  a,  b,  c,  but  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma.)  This  force  it 
always  retained  in  the  abbreviations  C.  (for  G^us),  and  Cn.  (Gnaeiis). 

Note.  —  In  prehistoric  times  these  two  sounds  were  confounded,  and  C  was 
used  for  both.  The  character  k  (surd  palatal)  was  thus  supplanted,  except  in  a 
few  words  and  abbreviations :  as,  Elal.  (Kalendae),  Karth&grO. 

About  300  B.C.  G  was  invented  to  distinguish  the  sonant  again,  but  was  put  in 
the  place  in  the  alphabet  once  occupied  by  Z,  which  at  that  time  had  dropped  out  of 
use.  When  Z  was  afterwards  restored  (in  Greek  words),  it  was  put  at  the  end  oi 
the  alphabet. 

7.  Till  after  the  age  of  Augustus  the  use  of  u  (vowel)  after  u  (v) 
was  avoided.  This  was  done  either  by  preserving  o,  when  but  for  this 
tendency  it  would  have  become  u,  as  in  voltus  (but  cultus),  servSs 
(but  dominus),  8u5s  (but  meus),  quom  (but  tum),  reliquSs  (but 
relictus) ;  or  in  case  of  quu,  by  writing  cu,  as  in  cflr  (for  qu6r), 
ecus  (for  equoa,  later  equua),  oum  (for  quom,  very  late  quum), 
relicus  (for  reliquos,  later  reliquus).  Compare  c  for  qu  in  cotldifi, 
written  for  quotldifi. 

Phonetic  Variattons. 

8.  Variations  of  sound  are  of  two  classes :  — 

1.  Inherited  differences  of  form  in  the  same  root  (see  §  22). 

Note. — These  variations  of  form  in  words  connected  with  each  other  by  deri- 
vation occur  in  other  languages  akin  to  Latin  with  great  regularity  and  marked 
significance.  They  lost  their  importance  in  Latin,  but  have  left  traces  throughout 
the  language,  so  that  its  structure  cannot  be  explained  without  taking  them  into 
account. 

2.  Unconscious  alterations  of  sounds  developed  in  course  of  time  in 

the  language  itself. 

Note. — Such  alterations  arise  in  every  language  after  long  use  from  careless 
artictilation  and  an  imoonscious  tendency  to  secure  an  easier  utterance ;  and  they 
depend  very  much,  upon  accent.    This  process  is  often  called  phonetic  decay  ot 


§§  9, 10.]  Phonetic   Variations,  5 

9.  Inherited  differences  appear  in  variations  of  vowels, 
and  less  commonly  in  liquids  connected  with  vowels. 

a.  Vowels  vary  between  long  and  short  of  the  same  kind :  as,  em5, 
Ibuy^  SmI,  I  bought  I  leg5,  Tread,  ISgl,  I  read \  teg5,  I  cover,  tfigula, 
a  tile;  8on5,  /sound,  peraSna,  a  mask  (as  sounded  through);  regS,  / 
rule,  rSx,  a  king;  dux,  a  leader,  dilc5,  Head, 

b.  Vowels  vary  in  quality:  as,  pend5,  I  weigh,  pondoB,  weight ; 
tegS,  /  cover,  toga,  a  robe;  fldus,  faithful,  foedua,  a  treaty,  (Cf. 
fall,  fell;  bind,  band,  bound.) 

c.  Vowels  vary  between  a  short  vowel  of  one  quality  and  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  of  another:  miser,  wretched,  maeatus,  sad; 
dare,  to  give,  dbxmxn.,  gift ;  ag5,  I  lead,  6gl,  I  led. 

d.  liquids  are  transposed  with  vowels,  sometimes  with  change  of 
the  vowel:  as,  apem5,  I  spurn,  sprSvI,  I  spurned;  8tem5, 1  strew, 
atrflvl,  I  strewed;  gign5,  I  beget,  (g)nflta8,  a  son;  fulled,  / shine, 
fiagr5,  /burn. 

10.  Unconscious  changes  occur  in  both  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. 

a.  Vowels  and  diphthongs  are  weakened,  usually  in  the  directions 
marked  on  the  vowel-scale  (see  page  2)  :  as,  factua,  made,  cSnfectua, 
made  uP;  lubet  (old  j  it  pleases,  libet  (later);  flgmen,  a  march,  ftgminia, 
of  a  march;  capi5, 1  take,  incipi5,  /begin;  leg5,  /pick,  coUig5,  /gather; 
caed5,  /cut,  cecldl,  /have cut;  8ali5,  /leap,  ez8ult5.  Heap  up  and 
down  (for  joy) ;  pell5,  /drive,  pulsus,  driven ;  servos,  a  slave  (early), 
servus,  a  slave  (later) ;  optumus,  optimus  (see  §  12.  d)^  eboria, 
of  ivory,  ebomeua,  made  of  ivory  \  vortS  (early),  /turn,  vertd 
(later),  /turn. 

Note.— When  vowels  seem  to  be  changed  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
vowel-scale,  either  both  are  changed  in  different  degrees  from  some  common  vowel 
higher  up  the  scale,  or  the  change  is  due  to  some  special  cause :  as,  iSns,  ettntis 
(for  teions.i  teiontisi);  volentem,  but  volunt&s  (for  volont-);  similis, 
simul  (for  simolls,  etc.) ;  auceps,  aucupis. 

b.  Two  vowels  coming  together  are  very  often  contracted :  as,  c5g5 
for  co-ag5 ;  obit  for  obiit;  nil  for  nihil  (see  §  347.  c)',  d6-be5  for  de- 
Iiibe5  (de-habe5,  see  a,  above) ;  rtbrsus,  re-versus  (re-vorsua.  see 
c  below);  amftrat  (for  amflverat) ;  ciinctus  (for  coiunctua) ;  surgd 
(for  aub-reg5). 

1  Form  not  found. 


6  Etymology:  Letters  and  Sounds.       [{|  10^  U. 

t.  Vowels  are  often  entirely  lost  between  two  consonants  (sytteopey, 
as,  audftoter  for  andftciter ;  iflrgium  for  itlrigium ;  diaciplXna  for 
diaoipuUna ;  oaldus  (popular),  oalidns  (literary) ;  or  at  the  end  dt 
a  word :  as,  dXo  for  dice ;  satin  for  satisne ;  hfirono  for  hOrunoe. 

d.  Vowels  are  rarely  inserted  between  two  consonants  in  the 
effort  to  pronounce  a  difficult  combination  of  sounds  (cf.  ellum  for 
elm) ;  as,  Hercules  for  Herol6B,  draohuma  for  drachma,  ager  for 
agr(o)  (see  §  38> 

Note. -» In  many  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  sometimes  found  it  b  impossible  to 
tell  whether  it  is  original  or  developed :  as,  saeolum  and  sa^culum. 

e.  Vov^els  found  long  in  the  earlier  language  are  sometimes  shortened 
later:  as,  fid6I  (later  fideX),  amftt  (later  amat :  §  375. g^). 

11«  a.  Consonants  are  unconsciously  sul>sdtuted  one  for  another 
in  accordance  with  regular  tendencies  of  the  language.    Thus :  — 

1.  r  for  8  between  two  vowels  or  before  m  or  n :  as,  eram  (root  BS), 
generis  (for  fgenesis,  from  genus),  maere5  (c£  maestus),  dirim5 
(diB-em5)t  diribeO  (diB-habe5),  veternus  (vetus-nus),  carmen 
(f  oasmen,  cf.  CasmSna).    (Compare  £ng.  was^  were,) 

2.  8  for  d  or  t,  making  an  easier  combination:  as,  cSsus  (for 
cad'tua),  cSssum  (c6d-tum),  m&nsus  (man-tus),  passus  (pad-tus 
and  pat-tofl),  equester  (equet-ter). 

b.  Consonants  are  omitted :  as,  ezSLmen  (ezSgmen),  caementum 
(oaed-mentum),  B6m6Btris  (BeB-mestris),  liina  (luc-na),  d6nl  (fdeo- 
ni),  li5o  (abl.  for  hod-ce),  autumnuB  (auctumnus,  root  AUG), 
fulmen  (fulg-men),  p6rg5  (per-reg5).  Us  (stlls),  c5r  (foord),  Ifto 
(lact-),  p6B  (tpeds). 

1.  Es^dally  h:  as,  praebed  (prae-habe5),  v6mSnB  (for  vehe- 
mCns). 

2.  And  consonant  i  and  v :  as,  cdnioid  (oon-iacio),  prdrsns  (pr6- 
vorsuB), 

3.  Also  8  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a  short  vowel. 

Note. — This  is  limited  to  early  Latin  and  colloquial  usage:  pl6nu(8)  fldSl, 
quftlist  (quSIis  est). 

c.  Consonants  are  unconsciously  inserted  in  passing  from  one  sound 
to  another :  as,  aflmd,  /  iakey  sfUnpsI,  /  took,  BfLmptus,  t^iken  (for 
Bftm-Bl,  BfLm-tos);  hiempB,  winter,  liiemis,  of  winter,  QL  Thompson 
(Tom^s  son). 

Note. — These  are  called  Parasitic  souads. 

4#!  Consonants  are  transposed :  niiaceQ,  mlztua  (for  miso-tns)* 


{{ 11, 12.]  Phonetic  Variations.  J 

€•  Consonants  and  vowels  are  unconsciously  changed  (dtssimtiaHon) 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound  in  two  successive  syllables : 
parXIia  (for  palilia,  from  Palfis),  merldi6s  (for  medl-diSs),  pietSa 
(for  tpiitftSy  as  in  c&ritSa). 

NOTB.—  In  some  cases  this  principle  prevents  changes  which  would  take  place 
acoordiog  to  odier  tendencies  of  speech. 

f.  A  consonant  is  changed  by  the  Influence  of  a  neighboring  sound,— 

I.  Into  the  same  sound  as  the  neighbor  {complete  assimilation) :  as, 

cGsaX  (oSd-Bl),8ummu8  (sup-mua),  sella  (sed-la),  paella  (paer(u)- 

la),  preaaX  (prem-al),  oooidd  (ob-cad5),  mltlssiniua  (for  mXtias- 

timna), 

3.  Into  a  sound  of  the  same  organ  or  the  same  quality  (or  both)  as 
the  neighbor  {partial  assimiiatioh)  (see  table  of  mutes,  §  3) :  as,  oon* 
ter5  (com-ter5,  labia!  to  lingual),  scrfptus  (sorlb-tua,  sonant  to 
surd),  aSgmentum  (taeomentum,  surd  to  sonant),  imper5  (in-per5, 
lingual  to  labial). 

Note.  —  Somedmes  the  first  consonant  governs  {recessive  assimilation),  some- 
times the  second  {^rejgressive  assimilation). 

3.  These  changes  affect  especially  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposi* 
tlon  in  Compounds:  as,  acc6dd  (ad-cSd5),  afflci5  (ad-faci5),  00- 
oarrd  (ob-oarr5),  oomi5  (com-ru5),  e£fer5  (eo-fer5),  8upp5n5 
(8ub-pGn5). 

Note.— The  rules  for  this  assimilation  may  be  given  as  follows :  ad  is  assimi* 
lated  before  O,  ST,  P,  t;  less  regularly  before  1,  r»  8,  and  rarely  before  m;  while 
before  f,  n,  Q,  the  form  ad  is  to  be  preferred,  ab  is  not  assimilated,  but  may  take 
the  form  a»  an,  or  aba.  In  com  (con,  co),  m  is  retained  before  b,  p,  m;  is 
asshnllated  before  1,  n,  t;  is  changed  to  n  before  O,  d,  f,  fir>  ],  Q,  8,  y ;  sometimes 
becomes  n  before  p;  is  sometimes  assimilated  (otherwise  n)  before  1  and  r;  com 
loses  the  final  m  in  cOnectO,  cOnlveO,  cOnltor,  cOnabium.  in  usually 
changes  n  to  m  before  b,  m,  p ;  before  1  the  better  orthography  retains  n.  ob  and 
BUb  are  assimilated  before  O,  f  ,  fiTi  P»  and  sometimes  before  m ;  sub  also  before  r ; 
and,  in  early  Latin,  b  of  these  prepoidtions  sometimes  becomes  p  before  8  or  t. 
The  inseparable  amb  loses  b  before  a  consonant,  and  m  is  sometimes  assimilated. 
droum  oiten  loses  m  before  1.  8  of  dis  before  a  vowel  becomes  r,  and  before 
a  consonant  is  lost  or  assimilated.  The  d  of  red  and  88d  is  generally  lost  before 
a  consonant.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  later  editions  prefer  the  unaltered  forms 
throughout;  but  the  changes  given  above  have  good  authority.  Others,  which  are 
corruptions  of  the  middle  ages  (as  assum  for  adsum),  had  better  be  avoided 
Lexicons  vaiy  in  the  spelling  of  these  combinations. 

12.  Variations  of  Spelling  occur  in  manuscripts  and 
inscriptions,  and  especially  in  modern  editions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lists  the  better  forms  are  put  first ;  objectionable 
forms  in  parenthesis. 
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NOTBi— >TlieM  varlatkmt  are  toneraOsr  mere  mistakes  in  spelling.  Many  ot 
them  are  dne  to  the  practice  of  writing  from  dictation,  by  which  most  MS.  copies 
of  the  classics  were  made.  A  single  reader  dictated  to  several  copyists,  whose 
spelling  was  often  corrupt  The  tendency  of  the  best  editions  is  to  restore,  as 
normal,  the  forms  oi  the  late  Republic  or  early  Empire  (the  time  of  Cicero  or 
Augustus),-^ so  fan  as  these  may  be  determined  from  inscriptions,  etc,— but  to 
preserve,  in  each  author,  any  peculiarities  that  mark  the  spelling  of  his  time.  The 
choice  among  forms  appears  often  to  be  aibitraiy,  for  inscriptions  of  the  same 
period  sometimes  differ  considerably. 

a.  The  letters  and  sounds  of  oi  and  tl  are  Interchanged  before 
a  vowel:  niUitld  (nflnoi5),  oonti5  (conoi5),  dici5  (diti5), 
oondicid  (conditid)^  susplcid  (auapltid),  tribUnloius  (tribfl- 
nltiua). 

Note.  ^  This  substitution  began  very  early  (in  a  few  words)  while  the  o  still  had 
the  sound  of  k.  But  generally  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  language,  and 
is  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  consonant  i ;  n&tiO  {natyd)  became  nacho, 
or  natio^  or  nasho.  It  is  this  disturbance  that  has  produced  the  modern  sibilant 
sound  of  c,  as  well  as  that  of  tl :  as,  matum  (through  the  French)  from  n&ti5 ; 
f^cieSt  from  species. 

^.  Several  words  are  written  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
an  initial  h:  as,  har6na  or  (arSna),  ems  or  (herua),  umerua  or 
(humeroa),  tlmor  or  (litlmor). 

€•  In  later  Latin,  %,  ae,  and  oe  became  alike  in  sound  (like  a  In  faie)^ 
and  hence  they  are  often  confounded  in  writing :  as,  f  aenua  (ftoua, 
foenua). 

d.  Other  words  variously  spelled  are :  adnlSacSna,  adolSacena ; 
ahfineua,  aSneua;  ftnulua,  anntilua;  artus,  (arctus);  autumnua, 
(auotumnas) ;  caelum  (ooelnm);  cum,  quom,  (quum);  epiatula, 
•platola ;  exaul,  ezul ;  f 6cundu8  (f  oecundua) ;  f 6mina,  (f oemina) ; 
lltera,  littera;  lubet,  libet ;  lubld5,  libld5.;  milia,  millia;  nequl- 
quam,  nequicquam,  nequidquam;  paulua,  pauUua;  quicquam, 
quidquam;  umquam,  unquam;  vert5,  TortS;  volnua,  vulnua; 
proelium,  (praelium) ;  voltua,  vultua ;  aervos,  servus.  Also 
the  gerundive-form  -endna  or  -undua,  and  the  superlative  -imua  or 
•umua. 

e.  At  the  end  of  a  few  words  d  was  anciently  written  t :  aet  for  aed, 
aput  for  apud. 

/•  Some  variations  in  spelling  mark  the  changes  in  §§  lo  and  II* 

Combinationa. 

13.  Two  words  are  often  united  in  writing,  and  some< 
times  in  sound.     Thus,  — 


fi  IS-U.]  Kindred  Forms,  9 

a.  Conjunctions  or  other  particles  and  pronouns  are  Bometimes  con- 
nected :  as  in  eftenim,  finnsqnisqne,  iamdfLdnm,  iamdilL,  idquia, 
dqmdeni ;  also  a  few  short  phrases,  as,  qnflrS,  qnaxnobrem,  rSi^sfib- 


b.  The  verb  e«t,  £$•,  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  preceding  word, 
especially  in  the  old  poets,  when  the  two  would  be  united  by  elision : 
as,  bonidHt,  pexIcnliimBt,  aiuniBt,  qnfilist  (qnSlia  est)  (like  thau^rt, 
Pve). 

c.  Similar  contractions  are  found  in  Tin^  (vliuie),  scSn^  (BcSme), 
iOb  (u  'vw),  B5d&i  (fli  andSs),  sfiltis  (si  vnltis).  So  in  English, 
dotCt^  won^t  {wol  noty 

ByllableiL 

14.  In  Latin  every  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has 
vowels  or  diphthongs. 

a.  In  the  dividon  of  words  into  syllables  a  single  consonant  between 
two  vowels  is  to  be  written  and  pronounced  with  the  latter. 

Note. — Ths  rule  appli«  also  to  v  and  consonant  i. 

b.  This  rule  is  sometimes  extended  to  double  consonants,  or  any 
combination  of  consonants  which  can  be  used  to  begin  a  word :  as« 


c.  In  compounds,  the  parts  should  be  separated:  as,  al>-est,  oib- 


d.  A  syllable  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  word  is  called  pure, 
as  fHhi;    a  syllable    preceded    by  a   consonant,  impure,  as  o5&- 


e.  Any  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  is  called  open ; 
all  others  are  called  dose.  Thus  in  pa-tar  the  first  syllable  is  open,  the 
second  dose. 


15*  In  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  original  letters 
are  retained  (as  ambition  from  ambitiS).^  But  in  native  English 
words  which  are  cognate  with  the  Latin  (see  Appendix),  the 
original  sounds  are  rarely  represented  by  the  same  letters  in  tiie  two 
languages,  but  usually  by  closely  related  letters  which  regularly 
correspond. 

^  Many  words,  however,  commg  through  the  French  follow  Frendi  changes : 
as,  fashion,  fofon  (factiS)  ;  ckvvaby^  cheval  (cabaUius) ;  ckimnq^,  ckemimie 
(oazDiniiB). 


lO 
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g  K,  CH 

t  TH 

T  or  D  (rarely) 

T 


LATIN  BNGUSH 

c,  k,  qu     H,  WH :  qui,  wkoi  c5s,  hone;  carpo,  harvest]  calo  (kalen- 

dae),  hail  I  cord-,  heart. 

genus,  kin\  genu,  knee\  gusto,  choose. 

tu,  thou\  tres,  three  \  tenuis,  thin. 

stare,  standi  torreo,  dry, 

du5,  two\  dens,  tooth  i  sedeo,  sit. 

p^LteTf  father ;  puWuSy /oal ;  pauci,^^. 

fero  (<^€p(o),  dear;  frater  (<l>paTrfp)t  brother. 

fores  (Ovpa)t  doors;  fera  (^p),  <^^. 

veho,  wagon;  haedus,  ^«?^?/;  hostis,  ^^j/, 

iugum,/^^^;  ovis,  «e/^. 
Sometimes  a  consonant  lost  in  the  Latin  appears  in  the  English 
word.    Thus,  (s)mv-,  j«(?a/ ;  (\i)lkDBeXf  goose;  (s)nervO'f  snare. 


d 

P 

f  (for  M) 

f  (for  dh) 

li 

i  cons.,  V 


F 
B 
D 
G 
Y,  W 


Sounds  of  the  Letters. 

Note. — The  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  different  in  different  countries.  Among 
us,  it  usually  follows  one  of  two  ways,  which  may  be  called  the  Roman  (or  Phonetic) 
and  the  English  method. 

16.  By  the  Roman  (or  Phonetic)  method,  every  letter 
has  always  the  same  sound. 

Note. — A  long  vowel  in  our  enunciation  almost  necessarily  acquires  a  slightly 
different  quality  from  a  short  one,  as  in  boot  and  foot^  machine  and  holiest.  See 
also  bs  below. 


Vowels: 


&  as  in  idea, 
8  as  M  ?  (clipped). 
i  as  in  holiest, 
5  as  in  obey. 
ii  as  00  in  foot. 


&  as  in  father; 
C  as  ehf  (prolonged);  they; 
1  as  in  machine; 
5  as  in  holy; 
fl  as  {7^  in  boot; 
y  between  u  and  /  (German  «). 
Diphthongs:   ae  like  ay;  oe  like  oy;  au  like  ow  in  now, 

ei  as  in  eight;  eu  as  eh'oo;  ui  as  oo'ee. 
0  and  g  are  always  hard,  as  in  come,  get, 
8  is  always  sharp,  as  in  sea,  lips, 
i  cons,  is  like^  in  young;  v  (cons,  u),  like  w  in  wing; 

qu  as  in  English. 
bs  is  Xiktps;  oh  like  k;  ph  like/. 
n  before  s  or  f  was  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel 

somewhat  as  French  nasal  n,  making  the  vowel  long. 
x  as  ds  in  adze, 
tb  as  in  ra/hole,  later  as  in  tkin. 


Consonants, 
as  in  English, 
except  that : 


/ 


16-18.]  Quantity  and  Accent,  1 1 

Note  i. — In  the  ancient  pronunciation,  ph  was  distinguished  from  f  by  being 
sounded  with  the  lips  only,  instead  of  lip  and  teeth. 

Note  a. —  In  many  words  (as  abietis,  tenuis),  i  and  u  sometimes  had  the 
consonant  sound,  though  usually  in  such  words  reckoned  as  vowels. 

Note  3. — The  diphthong  ae  was  anciently  sounded  as  above,  but  early  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire  acquired  from  popular  or  provincial  use  the  long  sound  of  e. 

Note  4. — When  two  consonants  come  together  (as  in  condO,  poste&),  or 
a  consonant  is  doubleii  (as  in  annus,  tUlus,  XBltt^),  care  should  be  taken  to 
pronounce  both  letters  distinctly.  It  was  doubtless  this  distinct  pronunciation  of 
consonants  that  made  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  long  by  Position  (§  18.  d), 

17.  By  the  English  method,  the  letters  have  the  same 
sounds  as  in  English ;  but  — 

a.  Final  a  is  pronounced  as  in  America ;  but  in  the  monosyllables 
ft,  dft,  quft,  Btft,  sometimes  as  in  pay;  e  in  open  syllables  as  in  me,  in 
close  as  in  men;  1  in  open  syllables  as  in  Hi!  in  close  as  in  pin;  o  in 
open  syllables  as  in  toney  in  close  as  in  not;  u  as  in  putt  or  as  in  hulij 
without  any  definite  rules,  as  fUlus  (like  guti  us),  but  full5  (like/uU 
oh) ;  7  like  /. 

Note. — In  this  method  of  pronunciation,  syllables  are  often  treated  as  open  or 
close  according  to  the  position  of  the  accent :  as,  i'-ter  (open),  it-i'neris  (close). 

b.  The  diphthongs  ae,  oe,  are  pronounced  like  e;  au  like  aw;  eu 
like  eu/;  ei  and  ui  like  /  in  kite;  ea  and  (in  plural  words)  58  at  the 
end  of  a  word  as  in  disease,  morose, 

c.  The  consonants  c  and  g  are  made  soft  (like  s  and/)  before  e,  i, 
y,  ae,  oe,  eu ;  oh  is  always  hard,  as  in  chasm,  chemist. 

Note. — The  English  method  should  be  retained  in  Roman  names  in  English, 
as  yulius  Casar;  and  in  ^miliar  quotations,  as  e  pluribus  unum;  viva  voce; 
vice  versa;  a  fortiori;  vent,  vidi,  vici,  etc. 

Quantity  and  Accent. 

18.  Vowels  are  long  or  short  (as  affecting  their  pro- 
nunciation)  only  by  nature.  Syllables  (as  affecting  accent 
and  metrical  value)  are  long  or  short,  according  to  their 
vowel,  but  are  also  made  long  by  Position  through  the 
obstruction  of  consonants.  The  length  or  shortness  in 
both  cases  is  called  Quantity  (cf.  §  347). 

Note.  —  Some  of  the  rules  of  Quantity  affect  length  by  nature  only,  some 
length  by  position  only,  and  some  both. 

a,  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as  in  via,  nihil. 

b,  A  diphthong  is  long:  as  in  aedSa,  foedua.  So, ^.Ua^'SlNcsh^^V 
derived 6rom  SI  diphthong:  as,  exclfldo  (ex-daud^") . 

^.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  is  long :  as,  xiXX  CpaaSi^. 
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d'.  A  syllable  in  which  a  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  (ex- 
cept a  mute  with  1  or  r),  or  a  double  consonant  (x,  a),  is  long  by 
Position ;  as  in  pins^,  aazum,  Mezentiua.  Before  nf  and  ns,  gn  and 
gm,  and  i  consonant  the  vowel  itself  becomes  long  by  nature :  as  in 
Infer5,  praeaens,  m&gnua,  ftgmen,  hHius. 

e,  A  syllable  in  which  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  a  mute  with  1  or  r 
is  common ;  t.e,  it  may  be  long  in  verse :  as  in  alacria,  latebrae. 

/.  A  vowel  before  nd,  nt  is  regularly  short  by  nature :  as,  am&nt, 
am&ndus  from  amftre. 

Note. — A  vowel  is  lengthened  before  1  cons,  because  another  i  (vowel)  is 
developed  as  a  vanish ;  thus  &(')yo  becomes  ftlO, 

19.  In  Latin  the  accent  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  is  on  the  Penult  or  Antepenult. 

Definition:  The  Penult  is  the  last  syllable  but  one;  the  Antepenult,  the  last 
but  two. 

a.  Words  of  two  syllables  are  always  accented  on  the  first  syllable : 
R5'ma,  ve'h5,  i'pse. 

d.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  Penult,  if  that 
is  long:  as,  amrcua,  praesen'tla;  if  it  is  short  or  common,  on  the 
Antepentilt:  as,  do'mlntui,  alacria,  la'tebrae,  conti'nii5,  praete'- 
ritum,  diaaoci&'bilia. 

Note. — In  words  of  more  than  four  syllables  a  secondary  accent  usually  arises  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  main  accent  t  as,  nAvl9ft"tiO'nibu8,  pectl"llft'rla. 

c.  When  an  Enclitic  is  joined  to  a  word,  the  accent  falls  on  the 
syllable  next  before  the  enclitic,  whether  long  or  short :  as,  dSft^qae, 
Smftr^'ve,  tXbi'ne,  it&'que  (and.  • .  so),  as  distinguished  from  i't&que 
{therefore).    So  (according  to  some)  ex'inde,  ec'qaando,  etc. 

d.  Exceptions:  I.  Certain  apparent  compounds  of  faoi5  retain  the 
accent  of  the  simple  verb:  as,  benef&'cit,  calef&'cit  (see  §169.^7). 
(These  were  not  true  compounds,  but  phrases.) 

2.  In  the  second  declension  the  genitive  and  vocative  of  nouns  in 
-lua,  and  the  genitive  of  those  in  -ium  retain  the  accent  of  the  nomi- 
native :  as,  ComB'lI,  Vergl'll,  inge'nl  (see  S  40.  0* 

3.  Certain  words  which  have  lost  a  final  vowel  retain  the  accent  of 
the  complete  words :  as,  ilU'c  for  ilU'ce,  pr5dfl'c  for  prddflce,  aati'n 
for  aati'ane. 

Note.-- The  ancients  recognized  three  accents,  acute  C),  jroiv  (^  ),  and  «xr* 
cumfiix  C).  Accent  no  doubt  originally  consisted  in  a  change  of  pitch, — elevar 
tion,  depression,  or  both  combined, — and  not  merely  in  a  more  forcible  utterancf 
(ictUB).  But  in  Latin  this  pitch  accent  had  been  supplanted  by  a  stress  accent  ii 
bistoiicaU  timBM, 


§{  2Q,  21.]  Root  and  Stem,  i3 


Chapter  II. —  Words  and  their  Forms. 

Inflectioii. 

20.  Inflection  is  a  change  made  in  the  form  of  a 
word,  to  show  its  grammatical  relations. 

«.  Inflectional  changes  sometimes  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  word, 
or  at  the  beginning,  but  oftener  in  its  termination:  as,  v5z,  a  voice \ 
yr^obiyof  a  vok$\  voo5,  I  caU\  vocat,  he  calls  \  voc&vit,  he  has 
called i  tangit,  he  touches  f  tetigit,  he  touched. 

b.  Terminations  of  inflection  had  originaUy  independent  meanings 
which  are  now  obscured.  They  correspond  nearly  to  the  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, auxiliaries,  and  personal  pronouns  in  English ;  thus,  in  vooat, 
the  termination  is  equivalent  to  he  or  she;  in  ▼Ooia,  to  the  preposition 
of  or  the  like ;  and  in  vocet  the  change  of  vowel  signifies  a  change  of 
mood. 

c.  Inflectional  changes  in  the  body  of  a  verb  usually  denote  relations 
of  tense  or  mood,  and  correspond  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  Eng- 
lish :  as,  frangit,  he  breaks  or  is  breaking;  frSgit,  he  broke  or  has 
broken;  mordet,  he  bites;  momordit,  he  bit}- 

Root  and  Stem. 

21.  The  body  of  a  word,  to  which  the  terminations  are 
attached,  is  called  the  Stem.* 

The  Stem  contains  the  idea  of  the  word  without  relations;  but, 
except  in  the  first  part  of  a  compound,  it  cannot  be  used  without 
some  termination  to  express  them.  Thus  the  stem  v5o-  denotes  voice; 
with  -8  added  it  becomes  v5z,  a  voice  or  the  voice,  as  the  subject  or 
agent  of  an  action ;  with  -is  it  becomes  vScis,  and  signifies  of  a  voice. 
The  stem  is  in  many  forms  so  united  with  the  termination  that  a 
comparison  with  other  forms  is  necessary  to  determine  it. 


1  The  only  proper  inflections  of  verbs  are  those  of  the  personal  endings ;  and 
the  changes  here  referred  to  are  strictly  changes  of  Stem,  but  have  become  a  part 
of  the  system  of  inflections. 

s  The  name  Stem  is  sometimes  incorrectly  given  to  that  part  of  a  word  —  as 
serv-  in  servus — which  is  unchanged  in  inflection.  This  tnQcj  Y^  ca^<&^^<&  ba&t. 
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22.  A  Root  is  the  simplest  form  attainable  by  analysis 

of  a  word  into  its  component  parts.     Such  a  form  contains 

the  main  idea  of  the  word  in  a  very  general  sense,  and  is 

common  also  to  other  words  either  in  the  same  or  kindred 

languages.^ 

Thus  the  root  of  the  stem  tSc-  is  voc,  which  does  not  mean  to  eatt^ 
or  /call,  or  callings  but  merely  expresses  vaguely  the  idea  of  calling, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  a  part  of  speech  without  terminations.  With  &• 
it  becomes  voc&-,  the  stem  of  vocSre  {to  call) ;  with  &vi-  it  b  the 
stem  of  vocSlvit  {he  called);  with  &to-  it  becomes  the  stem  of  vocfttns 
{called) ;  with  &ti5n-  it  becomes  the  stem  of  Toc&ti5ni8  {o/a  calling). 
With  its  vowel  lengthened  it  becomes  the  stem  of  t5z  {a  voice z  that 
by  which  we  call).  This  stem,  again,  with  -ftlis  added,  means  ^«^^Vf^ 
to  a  voices  with  -tila,  a  Utile  voice* 

Note. — In  inflected  languages,  words  are  bnfit  up  fix)m  Roots,  which  at  a  veiy 
early  time  were  used  alone  to  express  ideas,  as  is  now  done  fai  Chinese.  Roots  are 
modified  into  Stems,  which,  by  inflection,  become  Words.  The  process  by  which 
roots  are  modified,  in  the  various  forms  of  derivatives  and  compounds,  is  called 
Stem-htilding,  The  whole  of  this  process  is  originally  one  of  composition ,  by  which 
significant  endings  are  added  one  after  another  to  forms  capable  of  pronunciation 
and  conveying  a  meaning. 

Roots  had  long  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  such  before  the  Latin  existed  as  a 
separate  language.  Consequentiy  the  forms  which  we  assume  as  Latin  roots 
never  really  existed  in  Latin,  but  are  the  representatives  of  forms  used  earlier. 

23.  The  Stem  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the  root :  as  in  due-is, 
of  a  leader t  fer-t,  he  bears  i  but  it  is  more  frequently  formed  from  the 
root— 

1.  By  changing  or  lengthening  its  vowel:  as  in  scob-B,  sawdust  (SCAB, 
shave) ;  rSg-is,  of  a  king  (reg,  direct) ;  v5c-i8,  of  a  voice  (voc,  caU). 

2.  By  the  addition  of  a  simple  suffix  (originally  another  root) :  as  in 
fne-sif^ight  (FUG+a);  fu^-B,  you /iy  (FUG  +  ya);  pangG,  I  fasten 
(PAG  +  na). 

3.  By  two  or  more  of  these  methods :  as  in  diLc-it,  he  leads  (DUC+ a)> 
toll5,  /  raise  (tul + y a). 

4.  By  derivation  and  composidon,  following  the  laws  of  development 
peculiar  to  the  language.    (See  Chap.  VIIL) 

24.  Inflectional  terminations  are  variously  modified  by  combination 
with  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  Stem,  leading  to  the  various 
forms  of  Declension  and  Conjugation  (see  §  32). 


1  For  example,  the  root  STA  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  tisth&tni,  Greek  To-rty/ui, 
Latin  aiatere  and  at&re,  German  jlel^en,  and  English  stand,    (See  Chap.  VIII.) 
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Note.-- A  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  called  an  open  affix  one 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  a  close  affix.  When  a  close  affix  is  joined  to  a  con- 
sonant-stem, there  is  usually  either  a  euphonic  change,  as  in  rezi  for  regr-si,  or  a 
vowel  appears,  as  in  r€fir-i-l>us.  But,  in  most  cases,  what  is  called  a  connecting 
Towel  really  belongs  to  the  stem,  as  in  vocft-mus,  refiri-mus  (see  §  123). 

The  Parts  of  Speech. 

25.  Words  are  divided  into  nine  Parts  of  Speech: 
Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Participles,  Adverbs, 
Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

a,  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  idea:  as, 
Caesar;  R5ma,  Rome;  domus,  a  house;  virtus,  virtue.  Names 
of  persons  and  places  are  Proper  Nouns;  other  nouns  are  called 
Common. 

b.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  attributes  a  quality :  as,  honvLA^good; 
fortis,  brave,  strong. 

Note. — E^t3rmologically,  there  is  no  difference  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective, 
both  being  formed  alike.  So,  too,  all  names  originally  attribute  quality,  and  any 
name  can  still  be  used  to  attribute  a  quality.  Thus,  Kin^r  William  distinguishes  this 
William  from  other  Williams,  by  the  attribute  of  royalty  expressed  in  the  name 
King. 

€,  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  to  distinguish  a  person,  place,  thing,  or 
idea  without  either  naming  or  describing  it :  as,  is,  he;  qui,  who;  n5s,  we, 

d,  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  asserts  something:  as,  sum,  I  am; 
amat,  he  loves. 

Note. —  In  all  modem  speech  the  verb  is  usually  the  only  word  that  asserts 
anjrthing,  and  a  verb  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  complete  an  assertion. 
Strictly,  however,  any  adjective  or  noun  may,  by  attributing  a  quality  or  giving  a 
name,  make  a  complete  assertion.  In  the  infancy  of  language  there  could  have 
been  no  other  means  of  asserting,  as  the  verb  is  of  comparatively  late  develop- 
ment. 

e,  A  Participle  is  a  word  that  attributes  a  quality  like  an  adjective, 
but  being  derived  from  a  verb,  retains  in  some  degree  the  power 
of  the  verb  to  assert:  as,  Caesar  cdnsul  creSLtus,  Ccesar  having 
been  elected  consul;  Caesar  Pompeium  metuSzis,  Ccesar  fearing 
Fampey. 

f,  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  time,  place,  or  manner 
of  an  assertion  or  attribute :  as,  splendidS  mendftz,  gloriously  false  § 
liodiS  nfttus,  born  to-day. 

Note. — These  same  functions  are  often  performed  by  cases  (see  §§  148,149)  of 
nouns,  pronoiins,  and  adjectives,  and  by  phrases  or  sentences.  In  £act,  all  adverbs 
were  originally  cases  or  phrases,  but  have  become  specialized  b^  wsit. 
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g,  A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  shows  the  relation  between  a  noun 
and  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  same  sentence :  per  agr58  it,  A^ 
goes  over  the  fields;  S  plUribtui  flnum,  one  out  of  many. 

Note. —  Prepositions  are  specialized  adverbs  (cf.  §  152).  The  relations  ex- 
pressed by  prepositions  were  earlier  expressed  by  cases. 

h,  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  connects  words,  phrases,  or  sen- 
tences without  affecting  their  relations :  as,  et,  and;  sed,  dut. 

Note. — Some  adverbs  also  connect  words,  etc.,  like  conjunctions.  These  are 
called  Adverbial  Conjunctions  or  Conjunctive  Adverbs:  as,  ubi,  where;  d5nec, 
until, 

i.  Interjections  are  mere  exclamations.  They  are  not  strictly  to  be 
classed  as  Parts  of  Speech :  heus,  halloo  I  5,  ohl 

Note. — They  sometimes  express  an  emotion  which  affects  some  other  things 
mentioned,  and  so  have  a  connection  like  other  words :  as,  vae  victis,  wot  to  the 
conquered  I  (alas  for  the  conquered !) 

26*  Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Participles  have  inflections 
of  dedension,  to  denote  gender,  number,  and  case.  Verbs  have  inflec- 
tions of  conjugation^  to  denote  voice,  mood,  tense,  number,  and 
person. 

Note. — Adjectives  are  often  said  to  have  inflections  of  comparison  to  indicate 
degree.  These  inflections  are,  however,  properly  stem-formations  made  by  deriva- 
tion (cf.  {  89). 

27.  Those  parts  of  speech  which  are  not  inflected  are  called  Parti- 
cles: these  are  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Inter- 
jections. 

Note. — The  term  Particle  is  sometimes  limited  to  such  words  as  nuxn,  -ne, 
an  {interrogative) ^  ndn,  n€  {negative") ;  Bl (conditional),  etc.,  which  are  used  simply 
to  indicate  the  form  or  construction  of  a  sentence. 

Gender. 

28.  The  genders  distinguished  in  Latin  are  three : 
Masculine,  Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

a.  The  gender  of  Latin  nouns  is  either  natural  or  grammatical. 
Natural  gender  is  distinction  as  to  the  sex  of  the  object  denoted :  as, 
puer,  ^^;  paella,  ^W;  d5num,j^. 

Note. — Many  nouns  have  both  a  masculine  and  feminine  form  to  distinguish 
sex:  as,  cervus,  cerva,  stag,  aoe,  cliSns,  clienta,  client;  victor,  vlctrix, 
conqueror. 

Many  designations  of  persons  (as  nauta,  sailor),  usually  though  not  necessarily 
ina/e,  are  always  treated  as  masculine. 
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b*  Grammatical  gender^  is  a  formal  distinction  as  to  sex  where  no 
actual  sex  exists  in  the  object.  It  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  adjective 
joined  with  the  noun :  as,  lapis  mignua  (m.),  a  great  stone  i  manna 
mea  (f.),  my  kofut. 

Note. — A  few  neuter  nouns  are  used  to  designate  persons  as  belonging  to  a 
class :  as,  mancipium  tMXun.your  slave. 

Names  of  classes  or  bodies  of  persons  may  be  of  any  gender :  as,  ezercltuB 
(M.).  aciSs  (F.).  and  Agrmen  (N.),  army;  operas  (F.  pi.),  workmen;  cGpiae 
(F.  pi.),  troops. 

Many  pet  names  of  girls  (as  Paefirnium,  GlycSrium)  are  neuter. 

General  Rules  of  Gender. 

29.  I.  Names  of  Male  beings,  Rivers,  Winds,  Months, 
and  Mountains,  are  masculine, 

2.  Names  of  Female  beings,  Cities,  Countries,  Plants, 
Trees,  and  Gems,  of  many  Animals  (especially  Birds),  and 
of  most  abstract  Qualities,  are  feminine. 

Note. — The  gender  of  most  of  the  above  may  be  recognized  by  their  termina- 
tions, according  to  the  rules  given  under  the  several  declensions. 

a,  A  few  names  of  Rivers  ending  in  -a  (as  Allia),  with  the  Greek 
names  LCthfi  and  Styz,  are  feminine ;  others  are  variable  or  uncertain. 

Some  names  of  Mountains  take  the  gender  of  their  termination: 
as,  AlpSa  (p.),  the  Alfs;  S5racte  (n.). 

Names  of  Months  are  properly  adjectives,  the  masculine  noun 
mSnsia,  month,  being  understood :  as,  lanuftrius,  January, 

b.  Some  names  of  Towns  and  Countries  are  masculine :  as,  Sulm5, 
Gabil  (plur.)  ;  or  neuter,  as  Tarentum,  Ulyricum. 

A  few  names  of  Plants  and  Gems  follow  the  gender  of  their  termina- 
tion: 2SyOentaMxh\iaL{}H,'),  centaury  i  AoanthuB  (u,)fbearsfoot ;  opaloa 
(m.),  opal. 

1  What  we  call  ^ammaiical gender  is  in  most  cases  the  product  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  a  rude  age,  when  language  was  in  the  course  of  growth.  Thus  a  River 
was  seen,  or  a  Wind  was  felt,  as  a  living  creature,  violent  and  strong,  and  so  is 
masculine ;  and  the  &ble  of  Atlas  shows  bow  similar  living  attributes  were  ascribed 
to  Mountains,  which,  in  the  northern  &bles,  are  the  bones  of  g^iants.  Again,  the 
Earth,  or  a  country  or  city,  seems  the  mother  of  its  progeny ;  the  Tree  shelters  and 
ripens  its  fruit,  as  a  brooding  bird  her  nest  of  eggs;  and,  to  this  day,  a  Ship  is 
always  referred  to  by  a  feminine  pronoun. 

Again,  in  the  East  and  South,  the  Sun,  from  its  fierce  heat  and  splendor,  is 
masculine,  and  its  paler  attendant,  the  Moon,  feminine ;  while,  among  Northern 
nations,  the  Sun  (perhaps  for  its  comforting  warmth)  is  feminine,  and  the  Moon 
(the  appointer  of  works  and  days),  masculine.  The  rules  of  grammatical  gender 
onlf  repeat  and  eatlend  tfaeee  early  ^roikings  of  the  fancy. 
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c.  Indeclinable  nouns,  infinitives,  terms  or  phrases  used  as  nouns, 
and  words  quoted  merely  for  their  form,  are  neuter:  as,  ffts,  right  % 
nihil,  nothings  gumml,  gum ;  scire  tuum,  your  knowledge  (to  know) ; 
triste  val6,  a  sad  farewell  i  li6c  ipsum  did,  this  very  '•'•long,'^'^ 

30.  Many  nouns  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  object.  These  are  said  to  be  of  Common  Gender : 
as,  ezBul,  eocilei  b5s,  ox  or  cow. 

a.  If  a  noun  signifying  a  thing  without  life  may  be  either  masculine 
or  feminine,  —  as,  diSs,  day\  finis,  end^  —  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  of 
Doubtful  Gender. 

b.  Several  names  of  animals  have  a  grammatical  gender,  independent 
of  sex.  These  are  called  Epicene.  Thus  lepus,  hare^  is  always  mascu- 
line, and  vulpSs,  fox^  is  always  feminine.  To  denote  a  male  fox  we 
may  say,  vulpSs  mascula ;  a  female  hare,  lepus  f Smina. 

Number  and  Case. 

31.  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  and  Participles  are  de- 
clined in  two  Numbers,  singular  zxid plural;  and  in  six  Cases, 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocative,  ablative, 

a.  The  Nominative  is  the  case  of  the  Subject  of  a  sentence. 

b.  The  Genitive  may  generally  be  translated  by  the  English  Pos- 
sessive, or  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  of, 

c.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object  (§  177).  It  may 
usually  be  translated  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition/^  or _^j 
but  sometimes  by  the  Objective  without  a  preposition. 

d.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object  of  a  verb  (§  177). 
It  is  used  also  with  many  of  the  Latin  Prepositions. 

e.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  Direct  Address. 

/.  The  Ablative  may  usually  be  translated  by  the  Objective  with 
from,  by,  with,  in,  or  at.    It  is  also  often  used  with  prepositions. 

g.  All  the  cases,  except  the  nominative  and  vocative,  may  be  used  as 
object-cases ;  and  are  sometimes  called  Oblique  Cases  (casQs  obllqui). 
Note.— A  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  cases  is  the  following  (see  n.,p.905)[ 
DiRECr  Cases:  Nominative^  Vocative ^  Accusative, 
Indirect  Cases  :  Genitive^  Dative^  Ablative, 

h.  In  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words  appear  traces  of  another 

case  (the  Locative),  denoting  ^t  place  where, 

i.  Still  another  case,  the  Instrumented,  appears  in  a  few  adverbs  (§  148). 

Note. — As  the  proper  inflectional  terminations  early  became  fused  with  the  stem 
in  many  cases,  Latin  words  are  inflected  practically  by  adding  case-endings  to  a 
part  of  the  noun  called  the  base,  which  is  invariable  (see  ^  21.  note  a).    But  the  base 
Mad  ctueendingB  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  proper  stem  and  termination. 
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Chapter  III. — Declension  of  Nouns. 

32.  Nouns  are  inflected  in  five  Declensions,  distin- 
guished by  the  case-ending  of  the  Genitive  Singular,  and 
by  the  final  letter  {characteristic)  of  the  Stem.^ 

Decl.  I.  Gen.  Sing,  ae    Characteristic  &  (anciently  SI) 
«      2.  " 

"      3-  " 

"      4.  " 

a.  The  Stem  of  a  noun  may  be  found,  if  a  consonant-stem,  by  omit- 
ting the  case-ending ;  if  a  vowel-stem,  by  substituting  for  the  case-ending 
the  characteristic  vowel. 

b.  The  Nominative  of  most  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  (except 
in  the  first  declension)  is  formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  s.* 

Note. — But  many,  however,  end  in  o,  or  in  the  liquids,  1,  n,  r, — the  original  8 
(sometimes  with  one  or  more  letters  of  the  stem)  having  been  lost  by  phonetic  decay 
(§  ii).  In  some  (as  in  servus,  st  servo-)  the  stem-vowel  is  modified  before 
the  final  B;  or,  as  in  affer,  imber,  st  afirro-,  imbri-,  a  vowel  has  intruded  itself 
into  the  stem. 

33.  The  following  are  general  Rules  of  Declension :  — 

a.  The  Vocadve  is  always  the  same  as  the  Nominative,  except  in 
the  singular  of  nouns  in  us  of  the  second  declension.* 

1  Declension  is  produced  by  adding  terminations  originally  significant  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  stems,  vowel  or  consonant  The  various  phonetic  corruptions  in  the 
language  have  given  rise  to  the  several  declensions ;  but  it  is  probable  that  originally 
there  was  only  one,  with  perhaps  a  few  variations.  The  original  terminatioriS 
(answering  to  prepositions)  can  no  longer  be  determined  with  certainty,  excep'  in 
a  few  cases.  Most  of  the  case-endings,  as  given  in  Latin,  contain  also  the  final 
letter  of  the  stem. 

Adjectives  are,  in  general,  declined  like  nouns,  and  are  etymologically  to  be 
classed  with  them.  But  they  have  several  peculiarities  of  inflection,  and  will  be 
more  conveniently  treated  in  a  group  by  themselves  (see  Chap.  IV.). 

s  The  s  of  the  nominative  is  the  remnant  of  an  old  demonstrative  sa,  which  is 
found  (with  modifications)  in  the  Sanskrit  personal  pronoun^  in  the  Greek  orHcle, 
and  in  the  English  she, 

s  In  the  first  and  second  declensions  the  vocative  ends  in  the  weakened  stem- 
TOweL  Most  of  the  words  likely  to  be  used  in  address  are  of  these  declensions ;  and, 
in  practice,  comparadvely  few  other  words  have  a  vocative.  It  is  ^ven.  la  tbA 
paxiuligms  for  the  Mice  of  iymmetty,  but  may  well  be  oipitted  m  diiaft\\i«ft|^.% 
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^.  In  neuters  the  Nominative  and  Accusative  are  always  alike,  and  in 
the  plural  end  in  ft. 

€•  The  Accusative  singular,  of  all  masculines  and  feminines  ends  in 
m ;  the  Accusative  plural  in  a. 

d.  In  the  last  three  declensions  (and  in  a  few  cases  in  the  others) 
the  Dative  singular  ends  in  I. 

e.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  are  always  alike. 
/*•  The  Genitive  plural  always  ends  in  tun. 

g>  Final  i,  o,  u  of  inflection  are  always  longi  final  a  is  shorty  except 
in  the  Ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension ;  final  e  is  long  in  the 
first  and  fifth  declensions,  short  in  the  second  and  third. 

34.  The  Case-endings  of  the  several  declensions  are  the  following, 
rare  forms  being  given  xm  parenthesis^  Greek  forms  in  italics  t  — 

Decl.  I.  n.  ni.  IV.  V. 

Sing, 

N.  &,  ^,  as^  SS      UB,  um,  or,  ^5,  on,  eUS  a  (or  modified  stem)    US,  Q  ISs 

G.  ae  (ai)  is  I  (Xua)  ^,  U^  ei  iByyos,  ds  ua  (uia)  SI  (6) 

D.  ae  (ai)  5  (I)  ei,  ed  I  (r,  rare)  ui  (d)  SI  (6) 

A.  am,  an,  en  um,  on,  ea  em  {yiXL)in^yn^&  tun,  tl  em 

V.  ft,  /,  J  ft  (I)  er,  tm  (as  nom.)  t,y      ua,  Q  fta 

A.  fi,#  5»«#  eCOy^j^/        tl  e 

Plur. 

N.v.  ae  I,  ft  6a,  a,  ia,  is         fla,  ua  fta 

G.  ftrum  (iim)  drum  (Um,  5m)  On  um,  ium,  edn      uum  foum 

D.A.  la  (ftbua)  !a  (5bua)  Xbua  Ibua  (ttbua)  Sbua 

A.  fta  oa  Sa  (la),  a,  ia,  ds  Ha,  tia  Sa 

FIRST    DECLENSION. 

35.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  ends 
in  ft,  and  except  in  Greek  nouns  the  nominative  is  like  the 
stem. 

Latin  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  are  thus  declined : — 

SINGULAIL  PLURAL. 

NoM.  atellft,  a  (or  the)  star,  stellae,  stars. 

Gen.  stellae,  of  a  star,  stellftrum,  of  stars, 

Dat.  stellae,  to  {or  for)  a  star.  stellis,  to  {or  for)  stars. 

Ace.  stellam,  a  star.  stellfta,  stars. 

Voc.  Stella,  thou  star  f  ste\\a.e^  ye  stars ! 

Abl.  steM,  ti/i^Ay/rom^  etc.,  a  star*  8\e\l!U,tinifc)/roin,  «.lc.)  s<ar«« 

Note.  —  The  a-  of  the  stem  was  origrinally  loni^ 
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Gender. — Nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  Feminine. 

Exceptions  :  Nouns  masculine  from  their  signification :  as,  nauta, 
sailor.  So  a  few  family  or  personal  names :  as,  MfLrSna,  Scaevola.^ 
Also,  Hadria,  the  Adriatic. 

36,  Case-Forms.  —  a.  The  Genitive  singular  anciently  ended  in  -ftl, 
which  is  occasionally  found :  as,  aiilSi.  The  same  ending  occurs  in 
the  dative,  but  only  as  a  diphthong. 

b.  An  old  genitive  in  -fts  is  preserved  in  the  word  familifts,  used  in 
the  combinations  pater  (m&ter,  llliua,  filia)  familias,  father^  etc., 
of  a  family  (plur.  patrSs  familiSU  or  faxniliSbiim). 

c.  The  Locative  form  (§  31.  ^)  for  the  singular  ends  in  -ae ;  for  the 
plural  in  Is :  as,  RSmae,  at  Rome;  AthSnlis,  at  Athens, 

d.  The  Genitive  plural  is  sometimes  found  in  -flm  instead  of -ftrum, 
especially  in  compounds  with  c51a  and  gSna,  signifying  dwelling  and ' 
descent  I   as,   caelicolflm,    celestials^   Trdiugeniim,    sons  of  Troy; 
Aeneadflm,  sons  of^neas;  so  amphora  and  drachma. 

e.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  of  dea,  goddess,  fQia,  daughter ^ 
end  in  an  older  form  -Slbua.  So  rarely  with  Uberta,  freedwoman; 
mfUa,  she-mule;  equa,  mare.  But,  except  when  the  two  sexes  (as  in 
formulas,  documents,  etc.)  are  mentioned  together,  the  form  in  -Is  is 
preferred  in  all  but  dea  and  fllia. 

f.  The  original  ending  of  the  Ablative  -d  is  retained  in  early  Latin : 
as,  praed&d,  booty, 

Ghreek  Nouiib. 

37.  Many  nouns  of  the  first  declension  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  are  entirely  Latinized,  but  many  retain  traces 
of  their  Greek  forms  in  various  degrees. 

a  court  (f.)  .     Electra  (f.)  .  a  synopsis  (f.)  .  the  art  of  music  (f.)  . 

NoM.  aula  Electr&  (a)  epitomS  mHaica  (S) 

Gen.  aulae  Electrae  epitomSs  musicae  (Ss) 

Dat.  aulae  Electrae  epitomae  musicae 

Ace.  aulam  Electram  (SLn)    epitomSn  musicam  (§a) 

Voc.  aula  Electra  epitomfi  musica  (6) 

Abl.  aulSl  Electra  epitomS  musicSl  (6) 

1 A  feminine  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  meaning  little  left  hand^  but  from  being 
a  name  of  a  man  it  becomes  masculine.  Original  genders  are  often  thus  changed 
by  the  use  of  a  noun  m  another  sense. 
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NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Etymology  :  Declension  of  Nouns,       [§§  37,  3a 
Andromache  (f.).    jEneas  (m.).  LeonicUis  (m.).  a  Persian  (m.). 


AndromachS  (a)  AenSfts 
AndromachSs  (ae)  Aeneae 
Andromachae  Aeneae 

AndromachSn  (am)  AeneSln  (am) 
Andromache  (a)      Aeneft  (&) 
Andromache  (ft)      Aeneft 


LednidSU 

Le5nidae 
Lednidae 
Leonidam 
LednidSl  (&) 
Lednidft 


PersSB  (a) 
Persae 
Persae 
PersSn  (am) 
Persa 
Pers6  (a) 


Anchises  (m.). 
AnchisSB 
AnchTsae 
Anchisae 
AnchTsSn  (am) 
AnchTs6  (a,  S) 
Anchisfi  (a) 


son  of^neas  (m.) 
AeneadSs  (&) 
Aeneadae 
Aeneadae 
AeneadSn 
Aeneade  (&) 


comet  (m.). 
comStSs  (a) 
cometae 
cometae 
cometSn  (am) 
cometa 
cometa  (6) 


Aeneade  (a) 

)       Also  Scipiadam,  from  ScIpiadSs,  in  Horace. 

a.  Many  Greek  nouns  vary  between  the  first,  the  second,  and  the 
third  declensions:  as,  Bo5tae  (gen.  of  BodtSs,  -is),  Thucydidas 
(acG.  plur.  of  Thflc^'dides,  -is).     See  §  43.  a  and  §  63. 

b,  Greek  forms  are  found  only  in  the  singular ;  the  plural  is  regular : 
as,  comStae,  -arum,  etc.  There  are  (besides  proper  names)  about 
thirty-five  of  these  words,  several  being  names  of  plants,  or  names  of 
arts :  as,  crambS,  cabbage ;  mflsicS,  music.  Most  have  also  regular 
Latin  forms :  as,  comSta,  but  the  nominative  sometimes  has  the  a  long. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

38.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  ends 
in  5^  (as  of  vir,  TirS-;  servos  (-us),  8erv5-;  dominus,  domin5-). 
The  nominative  is  formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  s  in 
masculines  and  feminines,  m  in  neuters,  the  vowel  6  being 
weakened  to  tt  (see  §§7  and  10). 

In  most  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  r6-  the  s  is  not  added, 
but  o  is  lost,  and  e  intrudes  before  r,  if  not  already  present 
(cf.  chamber  from  ckambre) :  as,  ager,  stem  agr5-,  Greek 
afYp6<;.  Exceptions  are  hesperus,  icterus,  ifLniperus,  mdrus, 
numerus,  taurus,  umerus,  uterus,  virus,  and  many  Greek 
nouns. 

1  This  is  the  original  masculine  &-stem  corresponding  to  the  ft-stem  of  the 
first  declension ;  but  the  a  had  already  approached  o  before  the  separation  of  the 
huj^^uages  (see  Appendix), 


§§ 


•] 


Second  Declension, 
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Latin  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  are  thus  declined : — 


Sing. 

slave  (m.). 

b(^  (m.). 

field  (u,). 

man  (m.) 

.ivar(s,). 

NOM. 

servuB  (os) 

puor 

ager 

vir 

bellum 

Gen. 

servl 

puerl 

agri 

virl 

belli 

DAT. 

serv5 

puerS 

agrS 

vir6 

bell5 

Ace. 

servum  (om 

)  puerum 

agrum 

vinim 

bellum 

Voc. 

serve 

puer 

ager 

vir 

bellum 

Abl. 

serv5 

puer5 

agr5 

vir6 

bell5 

Plur. 

NOM. 

servl 

puerf 

agrI 

viri 

bella 

Gen. 

servdmm 

puerdnim 

agrdnim 

vir5mm 

bell5rum 

DAT. 

servis 

pueria 

agris 

virls 

bellis 

Ace. 

servds 

puerds 

agrSs 

virSs 

bella 

Voc. 

servl 

puerl 

agri 

viri 

bella 

Abl. 

servis 

puerls 

agris 

viris 

bellis 

Note. — The  earlier  forms  for  nominative  and  accusative  were  -os,  -on,  and 
these  were  always  retained  after  u  and  V  up  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  The 
terminations  s  and  m  are  sometimes  omitted  in  inscriptions :  as,  CornSlio  for 
ComSlios,  ComSliom. 

39.  Gender.  —  Nouns  ending  in  us  (os),  er,  ir,  are  Mas- 
culine ;  those  ending  in  um  (on)  are  Neuter.     But  — 

a.  Names  of  towns  in  us  (os)  are  Feminine:  as,  Corinthus. 
Also  many  names  of  plants  and  gems,  with  the  following :  alvos,  deify ; 
carbasus,  linen  (plural  carbasa,  satis,  n.)  ;  colus,  distaff;  humus, 
ground;  vannus,  winnawing-shoveL  Many  Greek  nouns  retain  their 
original  gender :  as,  arctus  (p.),  the  Polar  Bear ;  methodus  (p.),  method. 

b.  The  following  in  us  are  Neuter ;  their  accusative,  as  of  all  neuters, 
is  the  same  as  the  nominative :  pelagus  (nom.  ace.  plur.  pelagS),  sea; 
virus,  poison;  vulgus  (rarely  m.),  the  crowd;  so  o^tS, sea-monsters 
(nominative  plural  without  nominative  singular). 

40.  Case-Forms. — a.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends 
for  the  singular  in  I:  as,  huml,  on  the  ground;  CorinthI,  at  Corinth; 
for  the  plural,  in  lis :  as,  Philippis,  at  Philippic 

b.  The  genitive  of  nouns  in  ius  or  ium  ended,  until  the  Augustan 
Age,  in  a  single  X :  as,  fill,  of  a  son ;  but  the  accent  of  the  nominative 
is  retained :  as,  ingS'nl,  of  genius.^  The  same  contraction  occurs 
in  the  genitive  singular  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  nouns  in 
-ftius  and  -Sius :  as,  OrSSB^for  the  Greeks;  PompSI,  ofPompey, 

^  The  genitive  in  ii  occurs  twice  in  Virgil,  and  constantly  in  Ovid,  but  was 
unknown  to  Cicero.    The  first  i  was  probably  retained  in  sound  a&  y. 
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c.  Proper  names  in  -ius  lose  e  in  the  vocative,  retaining  the  accent 
of  the  nominative:  as,  Verglli;  also,  fQius,  son;  genius,  divine 
guardian:  as,  audi,  mi  fili,  hear^  my  son. 

d.  Greek  names  in  -lus  have  the  vocative  le.  Adjectives  in  -Ius 
form  the  vocative  in  -ie,  and  some  of  these  are  occasionally  used  as 
nouns :  as,  Lacedaemonie,  oh  Spartan, 

e.  The  genitive  plural  often  has  iim  or  (after  v)  6m  (cf.  §  7)  for 
drum,  especially  in  the  poets :  as,  deiim,  superlim,  divdm,  of  the 
Gods  J  virum,  of  men.  Also  in  compounds  of  vir,  and  in  many  words 
of  money,  measure,  and  weight :  as,  sSvirfim,  of  the  Seviri,  nummAm, 
of  coins,  iugerUm,  of  acres, 

f  T^evLBygodj  has  vocative  deus ;  plural :  nominative  and  vocative  del 
or  d!  (for  dil) ;  genitive  deorum,  deum ;  dative  and  ablative  dels  or 
dis  (for  dils).  For  the  genitive  plur.  dIvAm  or  div5m  (from  divus, 
divine)  is  often  used. 

g.  The  original  ending  of  the  ablative  -d  is  found  in  early  Latin :  as, 
GnaivSd  (later,  Gnae5),  Cneius, 

41.  The  following  stems  in  ero-,  in  which  e  belongs  to  the  stem, 
retain  the  e  throughout :  — 

adulter,  adulterer;        gener,  son-in-law;        puer,  doy; 

Bocer,  father-in-law ;     vesper,  evening. 
Also,  compounds  in  fer  and  ger  (stem  fero-,   gero-) :    as,  liicifer, 
morning  star;  aimi^ery  sguire, 

a.  Some  of  these  have  an  old  nominative  in  -erus :  as,  socerus.  So 
vocative  puere,  a  boy,  as  from  puerus  (regularly  puer). 

b.  Vir,  many  has  the  genitive  viri ;  the  adjective  satur,  sated,  has 
sattirX;  vesper,  evening,  has  abl.  vespere  (loc.  vesperl,  in  the  evening), 

c.  Liber  (a  name  of  Bacchus)  has  genitive  Uberl;  so,  too,  the 
adjective  lVaer,free,  of  which  llberl,  children,  is  the  plural  (§  82.  b), 

d.  IbSr  and  Celtib8r,  barbaric  names  not  properly  belonging  to 
this  declension,  retain  S  throughout. 

e.  Mulciber,  Vulcan,  has  -beri  and  -bri  in  the  genitive. 

42.  The  following  not  having  e  in  the  stem  insert  it  in  the  nomi- 
native and  vocative  singular.     (Cf.  §  10.  d,) 

SL^er, f  eld,  St,  SLgro-;  coluber,  snake ;  master,  master ; 

aper,  boar;  conger,  sea-eel;  minister,  servant; 

axbitex,  judge;  culter,  knife;  oleaster,  wild-olive; 

auBtei,  south  wind;  fahei,  smith;  ona.QeT  (-gtuB),  wild-ass ; 

cancer,  crab;  fiber,  beaver;  Bcoiaber (^-\irKM)y mackerel, 

caper,  goat;  lihei,  book; 
[N,B,  — For  the  coiresponding  forms  of  Adjectives,  see  Chap.  IV.] 
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48*  Greek  nouns — including  many  names  in  -etui— are 
declined  as  follows  in  the  Singular^  the  Plural  being 
regular: — 

fable  (u,),  mock-sun  (jti.).Deios(jf.).  Aihos  (in.').  Orpheus  (TA.y. 

NoM.   mj^thos    parSlloQ  DSlos  Ath5B(d)    Orpheus 

Gen.    myth!  parelil  Dell  AthO  (I)       Orphei(eos) 

DAT.    myth5  parg]i5  Deld  Ath5  Orphel 

Ace.    my thon  parelion  Delon  (tun)  Athdn  (am)  Qrphea 

Voc.    mythe  parSlion  DSle  AthSs  Orpheu 

Abl.    mythd  pareli5  DSld  Ath5  Orphed 

a*  Many  names  in  -6b  belonging  to  the  third  declension  have  also  a 
genitive  in  -X:  as,  Thficydides,  ThUcydidl  (compare  §§  37. «  and  63). 

^.  Several  names  in  -er  have  also  a  nominative  in  -tui :  as,  Teucer 
or  Tenonis.    The  name  PanthUa  has  the  vocative  Panthfi  (§  63.  t), 

c.  The  genitive  plural  of  certain  titles  of  books  takes  the  Greek  ter- 
mination -5n :  as,  G«drgic5n,  of  the  Georgks. 

d.  The  termination  -oe  (for  Greek  -01)  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
nominative  plural :  as,  Adelphoe,  the  Adeiphi  (a  play  of  Terence). 

THIRD    DECLENSION. 

Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension  are  best  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  stems,  as  ending  (i)  in  a  Vowel  (i),  (2)  in  a 
Liquid  (1,  n,  r),  (3)  in  a  Mute. 

A  few  whose  stems  end  in  u,  formerly  long  (grfls,  bOb),  were  treated 
as  consonant-stems. 

1.   Mute-Stems. 

44.  Masculine  and  Feminine  nouns,  whose  stem  ends  in 
a  Mute,  form  the  nominative  by  adding  -s.  If  the  mute  is 
a  lingual  (t,  d),  it  is  suppressed  before  •• ;  if  it  is  a  palatal 
(09  s)»  it  unites  with  -a,  forming  •x :  as,  -^ 

op-is,  ops,  heipf  cust5d-is,  ouBt6B,  guardtan;  rSg-is,  r5z,  hngA 

Neuters  have  for  the  nominative  the  simple  stem  (with 
some  modifications,  see  §  45). 

oapit-is,  caput,  head;  poSmat-is,  poSma,  poem. 

1  In  these  the  genitive  is  given  first  to  show  the  stem  as  it  occurs  ixL^tSA^^ci^ 
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45*  The  vowel  before  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem 
is  often  modified :  — 

0.  Labials.  —  Stems  in  -Ip-  have  e  before  p  in  the  nominative :  ^  as, 
adip-is,  adeps.  Most  stems  in  dp-  are  compounds  of  the  root  cap 
(in  capiS,  take^x  as,  particip-is,  particepB,  sharer.  In  these  the 
stem  sometimes  has  the  form  cup-:  as,  aucup-is,  auoepSf /owler* 

b,  LiNGUALS.— Stems  in  It-  (m.  or  p.)  have  e  (short)  in  the  nomi- 
native: as,  hospit-iSy  hospes.  The  neuter  capit-is  has  caput. 
Neuter  stems  ending  in  two  consonants,  and  those  ending  in  &t-  (Greek 
nouns),  drop  the  final  lingual :  as,  cord-is,  cor ;  poSmat-is,  pcSmau 

c*  Palatals.  —  Stems  in  lo-  (short  i)  have  the  nominative  in  -ex, 
with  a  few  exceptions  (§  6/.  ^),  and  are  chiefly  masculine :  as,  apio*i8, 
apex;  indic-is,  index.  Those  in  Ic-  (long  i)  ret^n  X,  and  are  femi« 
nine :  as,  corn! c-is,  cornlz.' 

46.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


Sing. 

help  (F.) 

king  (m.). 

guide  (C.)fi 

soldier  (yL,), 

head(i(.y 

Stem  op- 

rSg:- 

duo* 

mTlit- 

oapit* 

NoM. 

[ops]* 

r6z 

dux 

mlles 

caput 

Gen, 

opis 

regis 

duds 

mllitis 

capitis 

DAT. 

opi 

regl 

duel 

mniti 

capiti 

Ace. 

opem 

regem 

ducem 

militem 

caput 

Voc. 

ops 

rex 

dux 

miles 

caput 

Abl. 

ope 

rege 

duce 

milite 

capite   ^ 

Plur. 

wealth 

NOM. 

opSs 

reg6s 

duc88 

militSs 

capita 

Gen. 

opum 

regum 

ducum 

militnm 

capitum 

DAT. 

opibuB 

regibuB 

ducibos 

militibus 

capitibus 

Ace. 

opSs 

regSs 

ducSs 

militSs 

capita 

Voc. 

opSs 

rSgSs 

duces 

milites 

capita 

Abl. 

opibuB 

regibus 

ducibus 

mHitibns 

capitibus 

1  In  these  cases  e  is  a  less  weakened  form  of  the  root  ({  lo.  a),  A  few  whose 
root-vowel  is  i  follow  the  analogy  of  the  others :  as,  indlc-is,  Index. 

8  In  nix,  nivls,  the  nominative  retains  a  palatal  lost  in  the  other  cases  (original 
stem  snlfiT-,  compare  }  15.  and  ninfirlt,  }  146.  a),  Supellez  (-ectilis)  is  partly  a 
lingual-,  partly  an  1-stem.  Of  apparent  8-stems  in  Latin,  fis  (assls)  is  an  i-stem ; 
and  the  original  stem  of  os  (oasis)  is  08tl«  (cf.  h<rr4ov  and  Sanskrit  astht). 
Original  6-stems  have  either  (x)  passed  into  r-stems  (changed  from  8  ({  11.  a,  i)) 
in  most  of  the  cases,  as  honor,  -Oris,  corpus,  -5ris  (see  liquid  stems) ;  01 
(2)  have  broken  down  into  1-stems,  as  m51Ss  (c£  molest  us),  ntlbSs  (Sanskrit 
nabhas),  sSdSs  (cl  cdos),  vis  (plur.  vlrSs),  etc.,  but  v&s  keeps  its  proper  form  in 
the  nominative.  *  Common  gender,  see  {  30. 

4  The  singular  (meaning  kelp)  is  not  used  in  the  nominative,  except  as  the  namt 
of  A  divinitjr.    The  dative  singular  occurs  but  once. 
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47.  In  like  manner  are  declined — 

pxInoepa»  -ipis  (c),  chief;  axiSs,  -etis  (M.)f  ram; 

lapiBy  -idlB  (m.),  stone;  iddez,  -iois  {vL.)^juiige; 

coBtSSy  -ddiB  {C>), guard;  comiz,  -Ids  (f.),  raven; 

comes,  •itiB  (c.)9  companion;  poSma,  -^itis  {yi,)^poem  (§  4fT*b). 

a.  Many  apparent  mnte-stems,^  having  the  genitive  plural  in  -inm, 
are  to  be  classed  with  i-stems  (§  54). 

b.  Greek  neuters  (as  po6nia),  with  nominative  singular  in  -a, 
frequently  end  in  the  dative  and  ablative  phiral  in  -b,  and  in  the  gen- 
itive plural  rarely  in  -onzxn. 

c  A  few  nouns  apparent  i-stems  belong  here :  canis,  or  canSB,  gen. 
oaniB  (stem  orig.  can-),  dog, 

2.    Idquid-Stenui. 

48.  In  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  a  Liquid  (l,  o,  r),  the 

nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem,  except  when  modified 
as  follows:— 

a.  Stems  in  5n-  (m.  and  P.)  drop  n  in  the  nominative :  as  in  le5n-is, 
le5,  Uofi;  legiSn-is,  legio,  legion, 

b.  Stems  in  din-  or  gin-  (mostly  feminine)  drop  n  and  keep  an 
original  5  in  the  nominative :  as,  virgin-iB,  virg5,  maiden.  Also  a  few 
others: 3  as,  homin-is,  homS,  man;  turbin-is,  tiirbS,  whirlpool; 
ApoUin-is,  ApoUS ;  cam4B,  oaxby  flesh  (see  §  61) ;  Ani6n4a,  Ani5. 
Most  other  stems  in  In-  have  e  and  retain  n:  as,  oomicin«lB, 
comioen  (m.),  horn-blower;  carmin-ia,  oarmen  (n.),  song,^ 

c.  Stems  in  tr-  have  -ter  in  the  nominative:  as,  patr-ia,  pater, 
father;  mfttr-is,  m&ter,  tnalher^ 

d.  Many  neuter  stems  in  er-  and  or-  (originally  a-^tems)  have  -iib  in 
the  nominative:  as,  oper-ia,  opna,  work;  oorpor-la,  oorpoa,  body. 
Some  stems  in  er-  have  -la :  as,  ciner-ia,  cinia,  ashes. ' 

A  few  masculine  and  feminine  stems  have  the  nominative  in  •«  as  well 
as-r:  as,hon5r-ia,hon5B(orhonor);  arb5r-la,  arbSa  (or  arbor), /r^^.^ 

Note.— -For  some  irregular  nominatives  of  this  kind,  see  f  $x 

1  That  is,  as  would  appear  from  the  nominative. 

S  All  these  had  originally  5  in  the  stem. 

S  These  differences  are  inherited  from  the  parent  speech,  and  depend  upon  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  same  original  vowel  (§  xo). 

^  These,  no  doubt,  had  originally  ter-  in  the  stem,  but  this  had  become  weak* 
ened  to  lav  in  some  of  the  cases  even  in  &e  parent  speech.  In  Latin  only  the  nom. 
and  voc.  sing,  show  the  e.  But  d  Mftrapitrla  and  AOri^plteria  (MB(r)a-piter), 

(  See  Note  a,  page  afiw 
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e.  Stems  in  11-,  rr-  (n.)  lose  one  of  their  fiqcdds  in  the  nominative: 
as,  farr-i8»  far,  grain ;  fell-is,  f el,  gaH, 

49.   Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


Sing. 

consul  (m.). 

Hon  (m.). 

maiden  (f.). 

name  (n.). 

Stbm  CSUBUl- 

leSn- 

Tirt^- 

nSmin- 

NOM. 

cdnsul 

le6 

virgd 

ndmen 

Gen. 

consulia 

leonis 

virginis 

ndminis 

DAT. 

consul! 

leonl 

virgini 

nomini 

Ace. 

consulem 

leonem 

virginem 

nomen 

Voc. 

consul 

led 

virgo 

nomen 

Abl. 

consuls 

le5ne 

virgine 

ndmine 

Plur. 

NOM. 

consul  68 

leonSs 

virgin68 

nomina 

Gen. 

consulum 

lednum 

virginum 

nominum 

DAT. 

con^ulibus 

leonibus 

virginibus 

nominibus 

Ace. 

cdnsulSs 

leonSs 

virginSs 

nomina 

Voc. 

consulSs 

leonSs 

virginSs 

nomina 

Abl. 

consulibuB 

leonibus 

virginibus 

nominibus 

Sing. 

^ody  (n.). 

race  (n.). 

ivory  (n.). 

plain  (n.). 

St.  oorpoT-,  orig.  oorpos-  gener-  orig.  gene^B-  ebor-  ^  , 

aequoT- 

NOM. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Gen. 

corporis 

generis 

eboris 

aequoris 

DAT. 

corpoii 

generf 

eborf 

aequorf 

Ace. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Voc. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Abl. 

corpora 

genere 

ebore 

aequore 

Plur. 

NOM. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Gen. 

corporum 
corporibus 

generum 

eborum 

aequorum 

DAT. 

generibus 

eboribus 

aequorlbus 

Ace. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Voe. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Abl. 

corporibus 

generibus 

eboribus 

aequorlbus 

50.  ; 

[n  like  manner  are  declined  — 

pater, 

patris  (M.),/atAer; 

arbor  (-Os),  -orifl 

I  (p.),  tree. 

furfur 

,  -uris  (m.),  dran ; 

honor  (-68),  -^ria 

\  (m.),  honor. 

OJ?U3, 

-■eiia  (n,),  work 

#• 

pignus,  -oris  or  -oris,  pledge. 

^  A  foreign  word  forced  into  the  analogy  of  the  T-  Qs-'^sitemv 
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The  following  apparently  liquid  stems  have  the  genitive  plural  in 
-inm,  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  i-stems :  imber,  linter,  titer, 
▼enter ;  fOr,  glliB,  ISr,  mSs,  mils,  [tr6n]  ;  also  vIrAi  (pi.  from  vIb  : 
see  §  61). 

3.    Vowel-Stems. 

51.  Vowel-stems  of  the  Third  Declension  end  in  i-  (as 

tnrriSy  stem   tnrrl-;    mare,  stem  marl-).      The  nominative, 

except  in  neuters,  is  formed  by  adding  -e  to  the  stem. 

a*  Thirty-five  nouns  change  I  to  6  in  the  nominative,^  and  many 
others  vary  between  i  and  6:  as,  civSs  or  civis,  citizen  i  canAi  or 
canis. 

b.  The  nominative  of  a  few  stems  in  bri-  and  tri-  does  not  add  hi, 
but  loses  i,  inserting  e  before  r.  These  are  imber,  linter,  titer, 
▼enter  (§  54,  and  cf.  ager). 

c.  The  nominative  of  neuters  is  the  same  as  the  stem,  with  the 
change  of  I  to  S  (as  in  mare).  But  when  i  was  preceded  by  al  or  ar, 
the  e  was  lost,  as  in  animal  (§  53.  c),^ 


52. 

Nouns  of  this  class 

are  declined  as  follows  :- 

Sing. 

thirst  (f.). 

tower  (¥.), 

cloud  (¥,y 

seat  (n.). 

animal  (n.). 

Stbm  siti- 

torri- 

nubi- 

sedni- 

animftU- 

NOM. 

aitis 

torris 

ntibSs 

sedile 

anifwff] 

Gen. 

sitiB 

turns 

nubis 

sedilis 

anim§lis 

DAT. 

sitit 

turri 

nubi 

sedlli 

animal! 

Ace. 

sitim 

turrem  (im)  nubem 

sedlle 

animal 

Voc. 

sitiB 

turris 

nub6s 

sedlle 

animal 

Abl. 

sia 

turre  (I) 

nube 

sediU 

animall 

Plur. 

NOM. 

turrSs 

nubes 

sedilia 

animalia 

Gen. 

tunium 

nubium 

sedilium 

animalium 

DAT. 

turribuB 

nubibus 

sedilibus 

animalibos 

Ace. 

turris  (Ss) 

nubb  (6s) 

sedilia 

animtlia 

Voc. 

turrte 

nubes 

sedilia 

animalia 

Abi-. 

turribus 

nabibus 

sedilibus 

animalibtiB 

1  These  are  aoInaoSs,  aedSs,  alcSs,  oaedSs,  cautSs,  cl&dSs,  coxnp&firSs, 
coBtftfirSs.  famds,  fei§B,  Adds  (pi.),  indolSs,  Iftbes,  luSs,  mSlds,  mCies, 
nUbds,  'palumbds,  prOlds,  prOpkff§s,  pUbes,  sides,  saepes,  sordes, 
Btrft^s,  struts,  suboldB,  tftbds,  torquSs,  tudSs,  v&tfis,  vehSs,  veprds^ 
verr6s,  -vrHpOB  (aedSa  has  aiso  nom.  aedisV 
s Except  in  Busrtur&le,  coll&re,  f5o&le,  mare.  tAt^'^,  v^^'^'^'*^^^ 
moataie,  tibUUe;  alveMre,  capillAre,  coolilttire. 
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53.  Nouns  of  this  class  include  :  — 

a.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  in  -Ss  or  -is  (mostiy  feminine)  or 
■e  (neuter)  having  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  and 
genitive  {parisyllabic), 

b.  Those  in  -er,  except  pater,  xn&ter,  fr&ter,  accipiter. 

c.  Neuters  in  -al,  -ar  (originally  neuters  of  adjecdves  in  -tlis,  -Axis) 
which  have  lost  a  final  -e.^ 

54.  Many  nouns  with  apparently  consonant-stems  were 
originally  i-stems.^    These  are  — 

1.  Monosyllables  with  stem  apparently  ending  in  two  consonants : 
as,  urbs,  mSns  (gen.  xnontiB),  noz  (gen.  noctiB),  arz;  together 
with  imber,  linter,  titer,  venter  (§51.  b), 

2.  Stems  in  tat-  (as  clvitSs,  -atis),*  or  in  d  or  t  preceded  by  a 
consonant  (including  participles  used  as  nouns) ;  also  the  monosyllables 
do8,  [ffauz],  fiir,  glls,  lis,  mas,  xntLs,  niz,  [fr6n],  striz,  vis,  scrobs 
(cf.  §  so). 

3.  Nouns  denoting  birth  or  abode,  having  stems  in  at-,  It-,  originally 
adjectives :  as,  Arplnas,  -atis  (§  164.  ^.),  with  penatSs  and  optimatSB 
(§  76.  2). 

They  are  thus  declined :  — 


Sing.  dfy(F,), 

mg/it  (f.). 

age  (F.). 

mouse  (m.). 

shower  (yi.). 

Stem  urbi- 

nocti- 

aetftti- 

muri- 

imbri- 

NoM.  urbs 

noz 

aetas 

miis 

ixnber 

Gen.  urbis 

noctis 

aetatis 

muris 

imbris 

DAT.  urbl 

noctit 

aetati 

miiri 

imbri 

Ace.  urbem 

noctem 

aetatem 

murem 

imbrem 

Voc.  urba 

noz 

aetas 

mus 

imber 

Abl.   urbe 

nocte 

aetate 

mure 

imbre  (I) 

^  These  are  animal,  bacchanal,  bidental,  capital,  cervical,  cubital, 
lupercal,  xnintltal,  puteal,  quadrantal,  toral,  tribtLnal,  vectigral; 
calcar,  cochlear,  exemplar,  lactlnar,  laquear,  Itlcar,  laminar,  lupanar, 
palear,  pulvinar,  torcular ;  with  the  plurals  dentaiia.  frontaiia,  grenuaiia, 
rftm&lia,  spCnsaiia;  altftria,  plant&ria,  specuiaria,  taiaria;  also  many 
names  of  festivals  as  S&tum&lia. 

2  The  i-declension  was  confused  even  to  the  Romans  themselves,  nor  was  it 
stable  at  all  periods  of  the  language,  early  Latin  having  i-forms  which  afterwards 
disappeared.  There  was  a  tendency  in  nouns  to  lose  the  1-forms,  in  adjectives  to 
gain  them.  The  nominative  plural  (-is)  was  most  thoroughly  lost,  next  the  ac- 
cusative form  (-im),  next  the  ablative  (-i);  while  the  genitive  and  accusative  plural 
(-ium,  -Is)  were  retained  in  almost  all. 

^  These,  however,  more  commonly  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -uzn. 
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Plur. 

NoM.  urb6s  noct6s  aetatte  mur6s  imbrSs 

Gen.  urbiuxn  noctium  aetatum  (ium)  murium  imbrium 

DAT.  urbibus  noctibus  aetatibus  muribus  imbribus 

Ace.   urbls  (6s)  noctls  (68)  aetatis  (Ss)  murls  (68)  imbris  (Ss) 

Voc.   urb68  noct^B  aetatSs  murSs  imbr6s 

Abl.  urbibus  noctibus  aetatibus  muribus  imbribus 

Note.  —  The  declension  of  these  nouns  in  the  singular  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  consonant-stems,  and  in  the  plural  in  no  respect  from  that  of  vowel-stems. 

55-  Vowel-Stems  show  the  i  of  the  stem  in  the  follow- 
ing forms :  — 

a.  They  all  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -ium  (but  some  monosyllables 
lack  it  entirely).    For  a  few  exceptions,  see  §  59. 

b.  All  neuters  have  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  in  -ia. 

c.  The  accusative  plural  (m.  or  F.)  is  regularly  -Is. 

d*  The  accusative  singular  (m.  or  F.)  of  a  few  ends  in  -im  (§  56). 
e.  The  ablative  singular  of  all  neuters,  and  of  many  masculines  and 
feminines,  ends  in  -I  (see  §  57). 

56.  The  regular  case-ending  of  the  accusative  singular 
of  i-stems  (m.  or  F.)  would  be  -im :  as,  sitis,  sitdm  (cf.  stella, 
-am ;  servos,  -om) ;  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -em 
(following  the  consonant  declension). 

a.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  exclusively — 

1.  In  Greek  nouns  and  names  of  rivers. 

2.  In  bUris,  cucumis,  r&vis,  sitis,  tussis,  tIs. 

3.  In  adverbs  in  -tim  (being  accusative  of  nouns  in  -tis),  as 

partim ;  and  in  amussim. 

b.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  sometimes  in  febris,  puppis, 
restis,  turris,  secflris,  s6mentis,  and  rarely  in  many  other  words. 

67-  The  regular  form  of  the  ablative  singular  of  i-stems 
would  be  -I:  as,  sitis,  siti;  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed 

to  -e. 

a.  The  ablative  in  -I  is  found  exclusively — 

1.  In  nouns  having  the  accusative  in  -im  (§  56)  ;  also  sectLris. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns :  aequ&lis,  annftlis, 

aqu&lis,    cdnsulftris,    gentllis,    molftris,    primipliaris, 
tribulis. 

3.  In  neuters  (whose  nominative  ends  in  -e,  -al,  -ar) :  except 

baccar,  iubar,  and  sometimes  (in  vtist")  inax«^x^\i^« 
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h.  The  ablative  in  -I  is  found  sometimes  — 

1.  In  avis,  clftvis,  febris,  finis,  Ignls^i  imber,  nftvis,  ovlS) 

pelvis,  puppis,  sSmentis,  strigilis,  turris. 

2.  In  tiie  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns :  afflnls,  bipennis, 

canftlis,  famili&ris,  nfttftlis,  rlTftUs,  sapiins,  tarid6ns, 
trirSmis,  vdc&lis. 

c.  The  ablative  of  famSs  is  always  famS  (§78.  i.  ^).  The  defec- 
tive mSUie  has  sometimes  locative  mftnl  (§  *jt,  2.  ^)  used  as  ablative. 

d.  Most  names  of  towns  in  -e, — as  Fraeneste,  Tergeste,  —  and 
Sdracte,  a  mountain,  have  the  ablative  in  •«.    Caere  has  Caer6te. 

e.  For  canis,  see  §  47.  c. 

68,  The  regular  Nominative  plural  of  i-stems  would  be  -to,  but  this 
is  very  rarely  found  in  nouns.  The  regular  Accusative  -&  is  common, 
but  not  exclusively  used  in  any  word.  An  old  form  for  both  cases  is 
-6is  (diphthong). 

59.  The  following  have  -urn  (not  -ium)  in  the  Genitive  plural: 
canis,  iuvenis  (originally  consonant-stems);  axnbftgSs,  mare  (once 
only,  otherwise  wanting),  volucris;  also  (sometimes)  apis,  caed6s, 
clftdSs,  m6nsis,  sSdSs,  struSs,  8ubol6s,  v&t6s,  and  (very  rarely) 
patrials  in  -Ss,  -&tis ;  -b,  -Itis ;  as,  ArpInSs,  Arplh&tum ;  Samnb, 
Samnltuxn. 

4.    Irregular  Nouns. 

60.  In  many  nouns  the  stem  is  irregularly  modified  in 
the  nominative  or  other  cases.     Thus  — 

a.  The  vowel-stems  grfl-,  sii-,  add  -s  in  the  nominative,  and  are  in- 
flected like  mute-stems:  grf&s  has  also  a  nominative  gruis;  sfls  has 
both  suibus  and  subus  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural. 

b.  In  the  stem  bov-  (bou-)  the  diphthong  ou  becomes  5  in  the 
nominative  (b5s,  bSvis).  In  n&v-  (nau-)  an  i  is  added  (n&vls,  -is). 
In  I6v-  (=  Zcv?)  the  diphthong  (ou)  becomes  tl  in  Iti-piter  (for 
-p&ter),  gen.  Mvis,  etc. 

c.  In  iter,  itineris  (n.),  iecur,  iecinoris  (n.),  supellez,  supelleo- 
tdlis  (f.),  the  nominative  has  been  formed  from  a  shorter  stem,  in 
senez,  senis  from  a  longer ;  so  that  these  words  show  a  combination  of 
two  distinct  forms.    The  shorter  form  is  found  in  the  genitive  iecor-is. 

d.  Of  the  many  original  s-stems,  only  vSs,  v&sis  (n.)  (pi.  v&sa, 
•5rum)  (see  p.  26,  foot-note  2),  retains  its  proper  form  in  the  nomi* 
native  (see  §  48.  ^/). 

^Aiwa,y»  in  the  fonnula  aquft  et  Iflrn!  interdlcl  ({  343.  a). 
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61.   Some  peculiar  forms  are  thus  declined  :  — 

Sin^.  ox^  C(nv(c.).  old  man  (^,)./lesk  (f.).  bone  (n.).  force  (f.).  swine  (c). 
N.,  V.      b68  senex      car6 

senis        carnis 

seni  carol 

senem      carnem 

sene         carae 


Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Abl. 

Plup. 


bdvis 
bovl 
bovem 
bove 

cattle 


sen68        carn68 
seniiin      carnimn 
senibos    carnibus 


OB 

vb 

sfls 

ossis 

vlB  (rare) 

suUi 

ossi 

vT  (rare) 

sul 

OS 

vim 

suem 

osse 

VI 

strength 

sue 

ossa 

virSs 

SU68 

ossium 

virium 

suum 

ossibus 

viribus 

subos 
(suibus) 

N.,A.,V.  bov68 
Gen.        bourn 
D.,Abl.  bobuB 
(bubu8) 

5.    Case  FonxiB. 

62,  The  Locative  form  for  nouns  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ends  in  the  singular  in  •!  or  -e :  as,  rtlrl,  in  the  country; 
CarthftginX  or  Carthftgine,  at  Carthage;  in  the  plural  in  4bua : 
as,  Trallibus,  at  Tralles, 

Note. — The  Locative  singular  in  -e  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  poetry. 

a.  An  old  ablative  is  found  ending  in  -d :  as,  conventi5nId,  dictft- 
t6red  (cf.  praedftd,  §  36./;  Gnaivdd,  §  40.^;  magistrSltiid,  §  70.  ky 

6.    Greek  Forma. 

63.  Many  nouns  originally  Greek  —  mostly  proper 
names  —  retain  Greek  forms  of  inflection. 

a.  Stems  in  In-  (i  long) :  delphlnuB,  -I  (m.),  has  also  the  form 
dolphin,  -IniB ;  Salamb,  -la  (p.),  has  ace.  Salamlna. 

b.  Most  stems  in  Id-  (nom.  -la)  often  have  also  the  forms  of  i-stems : 
as,  tigxiB,  -IdiB  (-Idoa)  or  -is ;  ace.  -Idem  (-Ida)  or  -im  (-in) ;  abl.  -Ide 
or  -L  But  many,  including  most  feminine  proper  names,  have  ace. 
-idem  (-ida),  abl.  -ide, — not  -im  or  -L  (These  stems  are  irregular  also 
in  Greek.) 

c»  Stems  in  on-  sometimes  retain  -n  in  the  nominative :  as,  Agamem- 
n6n  (or  Agamemnd),  -5ni8,  accusative  -5na. 

d.  Stems  in  ont*  form  the  nom.  in  -dn :  as,  horizdn,  Xenoph5n ; 
but  a  few  are  occasionally  Latinized  into  dn-  (nom.  -0) :  as,  Dracd, 
•5ni8. 

e.  Stems  In  ant-,  ent-,  have  the  nom.  in  -&8,  -lii :  as  adamSs,  -antia; 
Bimob,  -entia.  So  a  few  in  Unt-  (contracted  from  o6nt-)  have  -iia : 
as,  Trapezda,  -Untia.  Occasionally  the  Latin  form  of  nominative  is  also 
fidond :  as,  Atlftns,  elephftns,  as  well  as  AtULs^  eleptil&m. 
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f.  Many  Greek  nouns  (especially  in  the  poets)  have  gen.  -68,  ace.  -&; 
plur.  nom.  -Ss,  ace.  -&s :  as,  &6r,  aethSr,  cr&t6r,  hSrSs  (-5ia),  lampas 
(-&di8  or  -&do8),  lynz  (-cis  or  -cSs),  n&is  (-idos),  Orpheus  (-eos: 
see  §  43). 

g^  A  few  in  -ys  have  ace.  -yn,  voc.  -y,  abl.  -ye :  as,  chelys,  -yn, 
-y ;  Capys,  -yos,  -yi,  -yn,  -y,  -yg. 

A.  Several  feminine  names  in  -6  have  gen.  sing.  -Cls,  all  the  other 
cases  ending  in  -6 ;  they  may  also  have  regular  forms :  as,  DId5,  gen. 
Did5ni8  or  Dldfls ;  dat.  Dfddni  or  Didd,  etc. 

/.  Several  Greek  forms  are  irregularly  retained  in  the  vocative :  as, 
PanthilB,  voc.  Panthtl ;  Orpheus,  Orpheu ;  AtlSs,  Atl& ;  Daphnis, 
DaphnI ;  Pericl6s,  PericlS  (cf  §  43). 


64.   Some 
examples  :  — 

Sing.  hero(M,). 
Stem  hSro- 
N.,  V.  h6r5s 
Gen.    herois 
DAT.    herol 
Ace.    heroa 
Abl.    heroe 

Plur. 

N.,  V.  heroSs 
Gen.    heroum 
D.,  A.i  heroibus 
Ace.    heroSs 

Nom.  Atl&s 
Gen.    Atlantis 
DAT.    Atlanti 
Ace.    Atlanta 
Voe.    Atlas  (a) 
Abl.    Atlante 


of  these  forms  are   seen  in  the  following 


torch  (p.). 

lampad- 
lampas 

lampados 

lampadi 

lampada 

lampade 


dase(F.),  tiger  (c.),  naiad (f.).  lyre  (f.). 

basi-  tigrrid-  (tigrri-)  naid-        chely- 

basis  tigris            n&is       chelys 

baseSs  tigris  (idos)  naidos  

basI  tigri  naidi     • 

basin  tigrin(ida)  naida    chelyn 

basi  tigri  (ide)     naide(V.chely) 


lampadSs      bas6s  tigrSs  naidSs 

lampadum    basium(e5n)  tigrium         naidum 
lampadibus  basibus  tigribus        naidibus 

lampad&s      basis  (eis)       tigris  (idSs)  naid&s 


Did5 

Didonis  (us) 
DIdoni  (6) 
Didonem  (6) 
Dido 
Didone  (6) 


PROPER  NAMES. 

Simois 


Simoentis 

Simoenti 

Simoenta 

SimoTs 

Simoente 


Capys 

Capyos 

Capyi 

Capyn 

Capy 

Capye 


Daphnis 

Daphnidis 
Daphnidi 
Daphnim  (in) 
Daphnt 
Daphni 


Note. — The  regular  Latin  forms  can  be  used  for  most  of  the  above, 

7.    Rules  of  Gender. 
65.   The  following  are  general  Rules  for  the  Gender  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension,  classed  according  to  the 
termination  of  the  nominative. 


1  Dative,  hSrdisin  (once  only). 
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tf.  Masculine  endings  are  -5,  -or,  -58,  -er,  -Ss  (gen.  -Idis,  -Itis). 

b.  \  sminine  endings  are  -&s  (gen.  -Atis),  -Ss  (gen.  -is),  -is,  -ys,  -z, 
-a  (following  a  consonant) ;  also,  -d5,  -g5,  (gen.  -inis),  -id  (abstract 
and  collective),  and  -fls  (gen.  -udis,  -Utis). 

c.  Neuter  endings  are  -a,  -e,  -I,  -y ;  -c,  -1,  -t ;  -men  (gen.  -minis) ; 
-ar,  -ur,  -ils  (gen.  -eris,  -oris). 

66,  The  following  are  general  Rules  for  the  Gender  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension,  classed  ^j:r^^;v//«^/^  their  stems. 

a.  Vowel-Stems.  —  Stems  in  i-,  having  -s  in  the  nominative,  are 
Feminine,  except  those  mentioned  below  (§  67.  a).  Those  having 
•S  in  the  nominative  and  those  in  -al  and  -ar  (which  have  dropped 
the  -e)  are  neuter. 

b.  Liquid-Stems.  —  Stems  in  1-  are  Masculine,  except  sn,  f el,  mel, 
and  sometimes  sal  (n.). 

Those  in  min-  are  Neuter,  except  hom5,  n6m5,  flftmen  (^m.).  Others 
in  in-  are  masculine,  except  poUen,  unguen  (n.).  Those  in  6n-  are 
masculine.  Those  in  din-,  gin-,  i5n-,  abstract  and  collective  nouns,  are 
feminine.  Others  in  dn-,  with  cardo,  margd,  5rdo,  tLnid,  s6nid, 
qnatemid,  are  masculine. 

Those  in  r-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  are  Neuter,  except  about 
30  given  below  (§  67.  b).  Those  in  r-  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  are 
masculine,  except  soror,  uxor,  glSs,  teUds  (f.)  ;  crds,  ifls,  pfls,  rds, 
tils  (thfls)  (n.),  in  which  the  long  vowel  is  due  to  contraction. 

c.  Labial  Stems  (no  neuters).  —  Stems  in  b-  and  m-  are  Feminine, 
except  chalybs.    Stems  in  p-  are  chiefly  masculine  (exceptions  below, 

§  67. 0- 

d.  Lingual  Stems.  —  Stems  in  &d-,  Sd-,  id-,  td-,  and-,  nd-,  are 
Feminine,  except  dromas,  vas  (vadis),  p6s,  quadrupte,  obses, 
praeses,  lapis  (m.).  Those  in  &t-,  tit-,  are  feminine,  except  patrials 
(as  Arplhfts),  and  the  masc.  plur.  penfttSs  and  optim&t6s.  Those  in 
6d-^  6t-y  are  masculine,  except  mercSs  and  quiSs  with  its  compounds 
(p.).  Those  in  St-,  It-,  are  masculine,  except  abiSs,  merges,  seges, 
teges  (p.),  and  those  which  are  common  by  signification.  Those  in 
fit-  are  neuter;  those  in  nt-  various  (see  list,  §  (fj.  d)\  those  in  It-, 
rt-,  feminine.    (For  a^few  isolated  forms,  see  list,  §  67.) 

€.  Palatal  Stems.  —  Stems  in  c-  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  long 
vowel  are  Feminine,  except  oalx,  decimz,  phoenix,  storax,  Torvfix 
(m.).  Those  in  c-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  are  chiefly  masculine  (for 
exceptions,  see  list,  §  6f.e);  those  in  g-,  masculine,  except  fffrllx], 
lis,  phalans^  mfxinx ;  also  nix  (nivia)  (p.). 
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67.  The  following  are  the  Forms  of  Inflection  of  nouns 
of  the  Third  Declension,  classed  according  to  their  Stems : 

a,  VOWEL-STEMS. 

-^8,  -is :  about  35  nouns  (see  list,  §  51.  ^))  feminine,  except  tudiSy  vUtiSy 
verves^  m. 

•Is,  -is :  about  100  nouns,  chiefly  feminine,  ^&filisy  pellis, 

Exc.  —  aedtlis,  antnis^  anguis,  c,  anndlis,  antes  (pl.)>  (issis,  axis, 
bUris,  callis,  c,  canalisy  c,  canis,  C,  cassis,  caulis,  civis,  c,  cliinis, 
C,  collis,  crSniSj  c,  ensis,  fascis\ finis,  c,  foUis,  funis,  C*,fustis, 
hostis,  c,  Ignis,  iuvenis,  C,  lactes  (pl.)>  C.,  lares  (pl.)»  icings  (pL), 
mensis,  molSris,  ndt&lis,  orbis,  pdnis,  pedis,  c,  piscis,  postis, 
sentis,  c,  sodalis,  testis,  c,  torris,  unguis,  vectis,  vepres  (pl.)»  C, 
vermis,  m.  [Those  marked  c.  are  sometimes  feminine ;  the  rest 
are  masculine.] 

-S,  -is :  upwards  of  20  nouns,  all  neuter,  as  mare,  cubile, 

4L1,  -SUis ;  -Sr,  -ftris :  24  neuter,  with  several  used  only  in  the  plural,  as 
animal,  Sdturndlia  (see  list,  §  53.  ^;  for  those  in  -Sr,  4bis,  see 
Liquid  Stems). 

-6r, -ris:  imber,  linter,  Uter,  venter, — all  M.  except  linier,  which  is 

commonly  F.    [For  other  apparently  consonant  stems,  see  below.] 

Peculiar.  — grUs,  gruis,  f.  ;  rhus,  rhois  (ace.  rhum),  m.  ;  sils^ 

suis,  c,  hiros,  herHs,  M. ;  misy,  -yos,  f.  ;  oocys,  -yos,  F. ;  cinnabarf, 

gummt,  sindpf,  N.  (indecl.)  ;  chelys,  -yn,  -y,  F. ;  bds,  bovis,  c. 

b,  LIQUID-STEMS. 

•1,  -lis :.  9  nouns,  masculine,  as  consul^  sol,  except  sll,  and  (sometimes) 

sal,  N. 
-«n,  -€nis :  [t^^«],  splin,  m. 
%TL,  -Snis :  Hymin,  M. 
to, -I&is:    10  nouns,  M.,  as  tfbUen;  except  pollen,  unguen,  ^ilten^ 

sanguen,  N. 
-mSn,  -minis  (verbal),  as  dgmen ;  about  60  nouns,  N. ;  hut^men,  M. 
•to,  -^nis  (Greek) :  canon,  daemon,  gndmon,  M. ;  aidon,  alcyon,  ancon, 

stt^epoH,  P* 
-5,  -^nis :  about  70  nouns,  all  masculine,  as  sermd;  with  many  hxnWy 

tiaities,  as  CicerS, 
45, 46ftis  (material  objects,  etc.),  as  pugioi  about  30  nouns,  masculine. 
M,  -lAiite  jfabstmct  and  coUective)>  as  kgid^  regio:  upwards  of  180. 
ieminiw&^  iacMliag  many  rare  verbal  abs!tcitf:\&. 
-^  'Ihls:  Aamo,  ^urdo,  nimdy  AfMd^  M. 
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-dd,  -dlnifl :  nearly  50  nouns,  as  grandd,  feminine  except  carddy  drdd^  M. 

-g6,  -ginis :  about  40  nouns,  as  compdgd^  feminine ;  with  margd^  M.  or  f. 

-Sr,  4bis :  baccar^  iubar^  nectar ^  N. ;  /5r,  salar^  M. 

-^r,  -lis :  accipUer^  f rater y  pater ^  M.,  mater j  F. 

-€r,  -Sria  (mostly  Greek)  :  crater^  halter^  prester,  M.,  ver^  N. 

-€r,  -€ris :   dir,  aether,  M. 

-Sr,  -6riB :  acipenser,  agger,  dnser,  asser,  aster,  cancer^  career,  later, 
passer,  vesper,  vomer,  M. ;  mulier,  F. ;  acer,  cadaver,  cicer, 
laver,  papdver,  piper,  slier,  siser,  siiber,  tuber,  tUber,  fiber, 
verber,  N. 

-68,  -Sris :    Ceres,  F. 

-is,  -Sris :   cinis,  cucumis,  ptdvis,  vomis,  M. 

-6r  (-Os),  -dris :  nearly  70  nouns  (besides  many  denoting  the  Agent, 
formed  upon  verb-stems),  as  favor,  Ordtor,  all  m.  except  soror, 
uxor^  F. 

-dr,  -dris :   castor,  rhetor,  m.  ;  arbor,  F. ;  ador,  aequor,  marmor,  N. 

-5b,  -5ri8 :  flos,  mos,  ros,  M. ;  glds,  F. ;  os,  N. 

-ur,  -tlris :  fur,  C. 

-tlr,  -tiris:  9  masculine,  as  vultur;  Yi\i\ifulgur,guttur,  murmur,  sul- 
fur, N. 

-iir,  -dris :  ebur,  femur,  iecur,  rdbur  (-us),  n. 

-ilB,  -Sris :    20  neuter,  2ls genus;  also,  Venus ^  F. 

-tie,  -6rl8 :    14  nouns,  2&  pectus,  neuter,  except  lepus,  m. 

-tUi,  -fLris :   /««j,  M. ;  tellus,  F. ;  ^r«j,  ius,  pus,  rus,  tus  {thus)  N. 

Peculiar. — Anio,  -tents;  delphln,  -inis;  sanguis  {^n),-tnis; 
senex,  senis,  M. ;  card,  carnis,  F. ;  aes,  aeris ;  far,  f arris ;  fel, 
fellis;  met,  mellis;  iter,  itineris;  iecur,  iecindris  (Jecoris),  N. ; 
glis,  gliris,  m. 

C.   LABIAL. 

-bB,  -bis :  chalybs,  M. ;  plebs,  trabs,  urbs,  F. ;  scobs,  scrobs,  c.^ 
-me,  -mis :   hiems  (often  written  hiemps),  f. 

-pa, -pis:  15  nouns,  masculine,  2&  princeps;  except  \^daps\merops, 
ops,  stips,  F. ;  forceps,  stirps^  c. 

d,   LINGUAL. 

-Ss,  -&dis  (mostly  Greek) :    14  nouns,   feminine,   as  lampas;  except 

dromas,  vas,  M. 
-68,  -6dis :   cUpis,  heris,  M. ;  mercis,  F. ;  also,  praes,  praedis. 
-68,  -^dis :  pes^  quadrupes,  M. ;  compis,  F. 
-6s,  -Idis:  t^^s^s,  ^raeses,  c. 

^  TTiese  l?re  ivere  originally  l-stems.  »  Ongma^V^  \-^\tm. 
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-is,  -idis :   nearly  40  nouns  (mostly  Greek),  as  cassis,  aegis,  p. ;  lafiis,  M« 

-58,  -ddis :  custds,  c. 

-68,  -5ti8 :   nepos,  M. ;  cos,  dds,  F. ;  sacerdos,  c. 

-fl8,  -iidi8 :   incus,  palus,  subscUs ;  vrith/raus,  latis,  pedis  {j-Hdis),  F. 

-&,  -Xtis  (Greek)  :   nearly  20  nouns,  neuter,  as  poema. 

-&a, -&ti8:  about  20  (besides  derivatives),  M.,  satias,  p.;  also,  ands 
(^tis),  C. 

-Ss,  -Stis :  celes,  lebes,  magnes,  M. ;  quies,  requies,  inquies,  F. 

-Ss,  -Sti8 :   ^r/fj,  paries^  M. ;  «^//f ,  F. 

-88,  -6ti8 :   seges,  teges,  F. ;  interpres,  c. 

•88,  -Iti8 :   about  20,  masculine  or  common,  as  stipes,  hospes, 

-fl8,  -iitiB ;   iuventUs,  salUs,  senectus,  servitus,  virtHs,  f. 

-n8,  -ndi8 :  frons,  gldns,  iuglans,  F. 

-ns,  -nti8:  nearly  20  (besides  many  participles  used  as  nouns),  com- 
mon, as  infdns ;  dens^  fons,  mons,  pons,  M. ;  frons,  gens,  lens, 
mins,  F. 

-18,  -rtis  (originally  i-stems) :  ars,  pars,  cohors,  fors,  MSrs,  mors, 
sors,  F. 

'f^i  -ydi8 ;  -8,  -nti8  (Greek)  :   chlamys,  F. ;  Atlas,  -antis,  M. 

Peculiar.  —  as,  assis,  m.  ;  Us,  litis ;  nox,  noctis ;  puis,  pultisy 
F. ;  caput,  'itis ;  cor,  cordis ;  hepar,  -atis ;  ds,  ossis ;  vds,  vasis,  N. ; 
also,  compounds  oi-pus,  -pddis,  m.,  (ioo\),2c&tripus;  lac,  lactis,  n. 

e,  PALATAL. 

:,  -&ci8 :  anthrax,  corax,fracis  (pi.),  panax,  scolopax,  u,',fax,  styrax 

(storax),  p. 
:,  -Aci8 :   cnoddx,  corddx,  Ifmdx,  thordx,  M. ;  pdx,  p. 
-6x,  -Sci8 :  dlex,  M.  or  p. ;  verve Xy  M. 

•ez,  -Ici8 :  upwards  of  40  nouns,  masculine,  as  apex,  vertex,  except 
cdrex,  forfex,  flex,  imbrex,  nex  {nicis),  pellex,  f.  {imbrex  t^&o  m.) 
-ix,  -Ici8 :  appendix,  coxendix,  filix,  fornix,  larix,  salix,  struix,  vdrix,  P. 
-Iz,  -ici8 :  about  30  nouns,  feminine,  as  cervix,  radix',  besides  many 
in  -trix,  regular  feminines  of  nouns  of  agency  in  -tor  (§  162.  «). 
-6x,  -5ci8 :  celox,  vox,  p. 
-nx,  -iici8 :  dux,  c. ;  crux,  nux,  p. 
-fix,  -iici8 :   balux,  lUx,  P. 

-X,  -ci8 :  arx,  calx,falx,  lynx,  merx  (def.),  p. ;  calx,  calyx,  m. 
-X,  -gi8 :  coniux  (^nx), grex,  rSmex  (gen.  -igis),  rex,  m.  ore. ;  [^rux] 
(de£.),  UXf  phalanx,  F. ;  with  a  few  rare  names  of  animals. 
Other  nouns  in  -x  are  nix,  nivis  ;  nox,  noctis ;  5U^eUM:,-ectilw,  y.\  onyx^ 
zTirAAF,  M.  and  F. ;  S/yx,  StygiSy  F. 


f^  68-70.] 
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FOURTH    DECLENSION. 

68.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  ends 
in  U-.  This  is  usually  weakened  to  i  before  -bus.  Mascu- 
line and  feminine  nouns  form  the  nominative  by  adding  -s ; 
neuters  have  for  nominative  the  simple  stem,  but  with  ci 
(long). 

Nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  are  declined  as  follows : — 


hand(¥,). 

lake  (m.). 

knee  (n.). 

Sing. 

Stem  manu- 

lacu- 

genu- 

NOM. 

manuB 

lacus 

genfl 

Gen. 

manflB 

lacus 

genu  (fls) 

DAT. 

manul  (ii) 

lacul  (u) 

genu 

Ace. 

manum 

lacum 

genu 

Voc. 

manuB 

lacus 

genu 

Abl. 

mand 

lacfl 

genu 

Plnr. 

NOM. 

manHs 

lac^ 

genua 

Gen. 

manuum 

lacuum 

genuum 

DAT. 

manibus 

lacubus 

genibus 

Ace. 

manflB 

lacfLs 

genua 

Voc. 

manHs 

lacfLs 

genua 

Abl. 

manibus 

lacubus 

genibus 

Note. —  The  fourth  declension  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  third.  The  rela- 
tion is  seen  in  the  following  parallel  forms,  uncontracted  (of  the  third)  and  con- 
tracted (of  the  fourth). 


manus 

fmanuis  (fls) 
manul  (H) 
manum 


manus 


tmanue  (ii) 


xnanuiis  (us) 
manuum  (urn) 
manubus  (ibus) 
fmanues  (iLs) 
fmanues  (lis) 
manubus  (ibus) 


69.  Gender. — a.  Most  nouns  in -us  are  Masculine.  The  following 
are  Feminine :  acus,  anus,  colus,  domus,  Idfls  (pi.),  manus,  nurus, 
porticus,  qulnqu&trtis  (pi.),  socrus,  tribus,  with  a  few  names  of 
plants  and  trees.    Also,  rarely,  arcus,  penus,  specus. 

b.  The  only  neuters  are  cornfl,  genH,  pecii  (§78.  i.  ^),  verCl. 

70.  Case-Forms.  —  a.  The  uncontracted  form  -uia  (sorcvfttMssfts 
•XL€>m)  is  sometimes  found  in  the  genitive,  as  BenSitu-oik  \  ?csA  -asL  <^^ 

(uregular) genitive  in  -lis  used  by  some  writers*,  as,  otuVSI, !k«ELVX« 
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h.  The  nominative  plural  has  rarely  the  form  -una. 

c*  The  genitive  plural  is  sometimes  contracted  into  -um. 

d.  The  following  retain  the  regular  dative  and  ablative  plural  in 
•ttbuB :  artus,  partus,  portus,  tribus,  vertl ;  also  dissyllables  in  -oub  : 
as,  lacus  (but  sometimes  portdbus,  veribus). 

e.  Most  names  of  plants,  and  coins,  distaffs  have  also  forms  of  the 
second  declension. 

/.  Domus,  house^  has  (either  originally,  or  by  mistake)  two  stems  end- 
ing in  u-  and  o-  (cf.  gen.  in  -I,  §  70.  d)^  and  is  declined  as  follows:'— 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

NOM. 

domus 

doxnflB 

Gen. 

domfis  (domi,  loc.) 

domuum  (dom5rum) 

DAT. 

domul  (dom5) 

domibus 

Acc. 

domum 

domoB  (domtia) 

Voc. 

domus 

domfis 

Abl. 

dom5  (domti) 

domibus 

g.  The  only  locative  form  of  the  fourth  declension  is  domuL 
But  even  this  is  rare,  and  domi  is  almost  universally  used  instead. 

h.  An  old  form  of  the  ablative  ends  in  -d :  as,  magistar&tUd  (cf.  § 
62.  a). 

71.  Most  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  are  formed  from  verb- 
stems,  or  roots,  by  means  of  the  suffix  -tus  (-bub)  (cf.  §  163.  b)  :  as« 
cantus,  song^  CAN,  cano,  singi  cSbub  (for  cad-tus),  chance,  cad, 
oadd,  fall\  ezsulfttuB,  exUe^  from  ezsuld,  to  be  an  exile  (ezsul). 
Many  are  formed  either  from  verb-stems  not  in  use,  or  by  analogy :  as, 
cdnsul&tuB  (as  if  from  fcGnsuld,  -Are),  sen&tus,  inoestus. 

a.  The  Supines  of  verbs  (§  109.  ^)  are  the  accusative  and  abladve 
(or  dative,  perhaps  both)  of  derivatives  in  -tus  (-sus) :  as,  audltum, 
memor&tfl. 

b.  Of  many  verbal  derivatives  only  the  ablative  is  used  as  a  noun : 
as,  iflssii  (med),  by  {niy)  command i  so  iniflssil  (populi),  without  (the 
peopWs)  order*    Of  some  only  the  dative :  as,  memorfttui,  dIvbuL 

FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

72.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  ends  in 
S-,  which  appears  in  all  the  cases.  The  nominative  is 
formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  -s. 

'  The  forms  in  parenthesis  are  less  common.    But  tbe  toim  donA  \&  T«iB'aDal 
^  locadve,  though  genitive  in  PJautus ;  domdruxn  is  poetic 
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These  nouns  are  thus  declined* — 

SING,  thimg  <F.)  PLUR.  siNa  day  (M.)  PLUR.  fkith  (F.). 


Stem  rS- 

die 

m 

fldS- 

NOM. 

r5s 

r6s 

dies 

dies 

fides 

Gen. 

rSi 

renun 

diei  (die) 

diinim 

fidei 

DAT. 

r« 

rSbuB 

diei  (die) 

diebus 

fidei 

Ace. 

renL 

res 

diem 

diis 

fidsm 

Voc. 

ria 

rAi 

dies 

dies 

fides 

Abl. 

r6 

rebus 

die 

diebus 

ade 

Note. — The  e  has  been  shortened  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  fl<i§a 
Bi>es,  res,  but  in  these  it  is  found  long  in  early  Latin. 

73«  Gender.  —  All  nouns  of  this  declension  are  feminine,  except 
dies  (usually  m.),  day^  and  meridies  (m.),  noon*  Dies  is  sometimes 
feminine  in  the  singular,  especially  in  phrases  indicating  a  iixed  time, 
and  regularly  feminine  when  used  of  time  in  general :  as,  longa  dies, 
a  long  time  I  cdnstitfLtft  die,  on  a  set  day;  also  in  the  poets:  as, 
pulc]ira  dies,  a  fine  day. 

74.  Case-Forms.  —  a.  The  Genitive  singular  anciently  ended  in 
-es  (cf.  -is  of  first  declension,  §  36.  b).  The  genitive  ending  -ei  was 
sometimes  contracted  into  -^,  -I,  or  -i :  as,  dil  (^n.  i.  636),  and  the 
phrases  piebX-scItum,  tribtlnus  piebSL  An  old  Dative  in  -X  or  -i  also 
is  mentioned  by  grammarians. 

b.  The  fifth  declension  is  only  a  variety  of  the  first,  and  several 
noons  have  forms  of  both :  as,  mftteria,  -ies  *,  saevitia,  -ies.^  The 
genitive  and  dative  in  -eX  are  rarely  found  in  these  words. 

€•  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends  in  -i  (cf.  dative  -i 
under  a).  It  is  found  only  in  certain  adverbs  and  expressions  of  time : 
as,  hodie  (for  hoi-dii,  cf.  huic),  to-day;  perendie,  day  after  to-mor- 
row; die  quirt6  (old,  quirti),  the  fourth  dayt  pxfdii,  the  day 
before. 

d.  Of  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  dies  and  res  only  are  declined 
throughout.  Most  want  the  plural,  which  is,  however,  found  in  the 
nominadve  and  accusative  in  the  foUowmg :  aciSs,  efBgies,  eiuvies, 
Imoiis,  glaoiis,  seriis,  species,  spis.^ 

1  Nouns  in  -lis  (except  diSs)  are  original  &-stems.  The  others  are  probably 
(excepting  ris)  corrupted  s-stemi,  like  xnOlis  (cl  xnoles-tus) ;  dlSs,  ^ 
diumus ;  spes  (cf.  spSre).  Some  vary  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  declen- 
sion :  as,  requies,  satiis  (satifts,  gen.  -itis),  piebes  (plibs,  plibis),  fami 
(fames,  gen.  -is). 

9  The  forms  fuciSrum,  spaoliruzn,  speoiibus,  epinraoa,  tsfiiitAm  «3ft 

cfted  fyrfnamnuuiang,  also  &p9r&a,  sj)ixibua» 
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DEFECTIVE   NOUNS. 

76.  Some  nouns  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  Singular 
number  only  {singuldria  tantum).     These  are  — 

1 .  Most  proper  names :  as,  Caesar,  Ccesar  ^  Gallia,  Gaul. 

2.  Names  of  things  not  counted,  but  reckoned  in  mass :  as,  aumm, 
gold  I  ftSr,  air\  trltioom,  wheat. 

3.  Abstract  nouns:  as,  ambitdo,  ambition \  fortitiidS,  courage i 
calor,  heat. 

But  many  of  these  are  used  in  the  plural  in  some  other 
sense.     Thus  — 

a.  A  proper  name  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  persons  or  places, 
or  even  things,  and  so  become  strictly  common:  as,  duodecim 
CaesarSs,  the  twelve  Ccesar s\  Galliae,  the  two  Gauls  (Cis-  and  Trans- 
alpine); Cast5rSs,  Castor  and  Pollux;  lov^s^  images  of  Jupiter, 

b.  Particular  objects  may  be  denoted :  as,  aera,  bronze  utensUs^  niv6s, 
snowflakesi  or  different  kinds  of  a  thing :  as,  fterSs,  airs  (good  and  bad). 

c.  The  plural  of  abstract  nouns  denotes  occasions  or  instances  of  the 
quality,  or  the  like :  as,  quaedam  ezcellentiae,  some  cases  of  superi' 
ority;  5tia,  periods  of  rest;  calorSs,  frigora,  times  of  heat  and  cold. 

76.  Some  nouns  are  commonly  found  only  in  the  Plural 
{plUrdlia  tantum  (cf.  §  79.  c)).     Such  are  — 

1.  Many  proper  names:  as,  Ath6nae,  Athens^  Thtlril,  FhiUppI, 
V6ii,  names  of  towns,  Adelphoe  {The  Adelpht),  the  name  of  a  play; 
but  especially  names  of  festivals  and  games :  as,  Olympia,  the  Olympic 
Games ;  Baochanftlia,  feast  of  Bacchus ;  QuInquSltriiB,  festival  of 
Minerva;  lUdl  R5m&nl,  the  Roman  Games. 

2.  Names  of  classes:  as,  optimSltes,  the  upper  classes;  mSi5r6s, 
ancestors ;  liberl,  children  ;  penStSs,  household  gods, 

3.  Words  plural  by  signification:  as,  arma,  weapons;  bxX^, joints; 
dI'viXiaBy  riches i  so^l^e,  stairs;  yrabr^e^  folding-doors ;  for^s,  double- 
doors. 

These  often  have  a  corresponding  singular  in  some  form 

or  other,  as  noun  or  adjective. 

*  a.  As  noun,  to  denote  a  single  object :  as,  BacchSUial,  a  spot  sacred 
to  Bacchus ;  optimfts,  an  aristocrat, 

b.  As  adjective :  as,  Cat5  MSior,  Cato  the  Elder. 

c.  In  a  sense  rare,  or  found  only  in  early  Latin :  as,  scSLla,  a  ladder ; 
▼alva,  a  door;  artixs,  a  joint. 
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77.   Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case-forms : — • 

1.  Indeclinable  nouns:   fSs,  nefSs,  Instar,  necesse,  nihil^  opua 
(need)^  secus. 

2.  Nouns  found  in  one  case  only  {monoptotes^ :  as.— 

a.  In  the  nom.  sing.  glSs,  p. 

b.  In  the  gen.  sing,  dicis,  nauci,  N. 

c*  In  the  dat.  sing.  memorSLtuI,  M.  (of.  §  71.  b), 

d.  In  the  ace.  sing,  amussim,  m. 

€,  In  the  abl.  sing.  pond5,  N. ;  mftne,  n.  (Both  also  treated 
as  indeclinable  nouns.  Of  mftne  an  old  locative  form 
mftnl  is  found.)    ifLsstl,  ini^su,  M.  (§  71*  ^)* 

/.  In  the  ace.  plur.  Tnfitifis,  suppetias. 

3.  Nouns  found  in  two  cases  only  {diptotes). 

a.  In  the  nom.  and  abl.  sing,  fors,  forte,  F. ;  astus,  astd,  M. 
^.  In  the  gen.  and  abl.  sing.  spontiB,  sponte,  F. 

c.  In  the  dat  and  ace.  sing.  vSnui  (vSno  in  Tac),  vSnum,  M. 
^.  In  the  ace.  sing,  and  plur.  dicam,  dicSs,  p. 

e.  In  the  ace.  and  abl.  plur.  forSLs,  forls,  F.  (cf.  forSs). 

4.  Nouns  found  in  three  cases  only  {triptotes), 

a*  In  the  nom.,  ace,  and  abl.  sing,  impetus,  -um,  -tl  (m.); 
lute,  -em,  -9  (f.). 

b.  In  the  nom.,  ace,  and  dat.  or  abl.  plur.  grSLtSs,  -ibus  (f.). 

c.  In  the  nom.,  gen.,  and  dat.  or  abl.  plur.  iiigera,  -um,  -ibua 

(n.,  but  itlgenim,  etc.,  in  the  sing.,  cf.  §  78.  i.  ^). 

5.  Nouns  declined  regularly  in  the  plural,  but  defective  in  the 
singular. 

a.  Nouns  found  in  the  sing.,  in  gen.,  dat.,  ace,  abl. :  diciSnis, 

•I,  -em,  -e  (p.) ;  frfLgis,  -I,  -em,  -e  (p.) ;  opis,  -I  (once  only), 
-em,  -e  (p.,  nom.  as  a  divinity,  see  §  46). 

b.  Nouns  found  in  the  dat.,  ace.,  abl. :  precl,  -em,  -e  (p.). 

c.  Nouns  found  in  the  ace.  and  abL :  cassem,  -e  (p.) ;  sordem, 

-e  (p.). 
dm  Noims  found  in  the  abl.  only :  ambSlge  (p.) ;  fauoe  (p.) ; 
obioe  (c.,  nom.  obex  rare). 

6.  Noons  regular  in  the  singular,  defective  in  the  pluraL 

a.  itlB  and  rfLs  have  only  iflra,  rflra. 

4.  oalx,  cor,  oSs,  oruz,  fax,  faez,  Klz,  nex,  5b,  pSz,  pix, 

praes,  rSs,  sftl,  851,  tfla  (thfls),  vas,  want  the  genitive  plural. 
c.  Most  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  want  the  whole  or  part  of 

tiie  plural  (see  §  74.  d). 
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7.  Nouns  defective  in  both  singular  and  pluraL 

a.  Nouns  found  in  the  nom.,  ace.  sing. ;  nom.,  ace.,  abl.  plur. : 

sentis,  -em ;  -Ss,  -ibus. 
b»  Nouns  found  in  the  gen.,  ace,  abl.  sing. ;  nom.,  ace,  dat,  abl. 

plur. :  vicis,  -em,  -e ;  -te,  -ibua. 
c.  Nouns  found  in  the  gen.,  dat.,  ace,  and  abl.  sing.;  gen. 

plur.  wanting :  dapis,  -I,  -em,  -e. 

VARIABLE    NOUNS. 

78.   Many  nouns  vary  either  in  Declension  or  Gender. 

1.  In  Declension  {heteroclites,  ndmina  abundaniia). 

a,  colus  (f.),  distaff;  domna  (f.),  house  (see  §  70./),  and  many 
names  of  plants  in  -us,  vary  between  the  second  and  fourth  declensions. 

^.  Some  nouns  vary  between  the  second  and  third :  as,  itlgeram,  -I, 
abl.  -e,  plur.  -a,  -um,  etc. ;  Mulciber,  gen.  -berl  and  -beria ;  seques- 
ter, gen.  -tri  and  -tris ;  vSLs,  vSLais,  and  vSsum,  -I. 

c.  Some  vary  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth :  penus,  penum, 
gen.  -I  and  -oris,  abl.  pentl. 

d.  Many  nouns  vary  between  the  first  and  the  fifth  (see  §  74.  b)* 

e»  requiSs  has  gen.  -6tis,  dat.  wanting,  ace.  -Stem  or  -em ;  f  amCs  has 
abl.  famS  (§  57.  c) ;  ptlbCs  (ptLbis,  puber)  (m.)  has  -eris,  -em,  -e : 
pecus  has  pecoris,  etc.,  but  alsd  nom.  pecil,  dat.  pecul;  pi.  pecua, 
pecuum,  pecubua. 

/,  Many  vary  between  different  stems  of  the  same  declension :  femur 
(n.),  gen.  -oris,  also  -inls  (as  from  f  femen);  iecur  (n.),  gen.  iecinoria, 
iocinoris,  iecoris;  mtlnus  (n.),  pi.  mflnera  and  mfLnia. 

2.  In  Gender  (heterogeneous  nouns), 

a*  The  following  have  a  masculine  form  in  -us  and  a  neuter  in 
-uxn :  balteus,  oftaeus,  oUpeus,  ooUum,  cingulum,  plleus,  tergum, 
vflllum,  with  many  others  of  rare  occurrence. 

h.  The  following  have  in  the  plural  a  different  gender  from  the  singulan 

balneum  (n.),  bath;  balneae  (f.),  baths  (an  establishment). 

caelum  (n.),  heaven  ;  oael5s  (m.  ace), 

oarbasus  (p.),  a  sail;  carbaaa  (n.),  sails  (-5rum). 

deiicium  (jm.),  pleasure i  dCliciae  (f.),^^/. 

egMlvLjn^ijti,), feast;  epulae  (f.),  feast. 

frCnum  (n.),  a  bit;  frSnl  (m.)  or  frina  (n.),  a  bridle. 

ioouB  (m.),  a  jest;  ioca  (n.),  iool  (m.). 

rJUftrum  (n.),  a  rake$  riatrl  (m.),  x&atxa  (K.y 

looua  (M.),^lace^         looa  (n.),  Iool  (m., MsvaW^  to^cs, s^otiy 
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[For  §  79^  tf,  ^  (old  edition)  see  §  78.  2.  tf,  4.] 

79  [79.  ^  in  old  edition].  Many  nouns  have  irregu- 
larities of  Number  either  in  their  ordinary  or  occasional 
use. 

a.  Many  nouns  vary  in  meaning  as  they  are  found  in  the  Singular  or 
Plural:  as, — 

aedte,  -is  (p.),  templet  aedCs,  -ium,  house, 

aqua  (p.),  water;  aquae,  a  watering-place* 

atudlium  (n.),  help  ;  anzilia,  auxiliaries* 

honum  (N,)y  a  good  I  hona,,  property, 

career  (m.),  dungeon i  earcorSs,'  barriers  (of  race-course). 

caatmin  (it.) y  fort;  eastra,  camp, 

c5dicillu8  (m.),  bit  of  wood;  c5dicilll,  tablets. 

comitium  {in,),  place  of  assembly  \  comitia,  an  election  {town-meeting), 

c6pia.  (f,),  plenty;  c^piRe,  troops, 

fidte  (f.),  harp-string;  fidSs,  lyre, 

finis  (m.),  end;  fInSs,  bounds ^  territories* 

fortfla&  (f,),  fortune;  {ortfinsLej  possessions,  • 

grfttia  (F.)f favor  (nreiyy  thanks);  grSLtiae,  thanks  (also,  the  Graces), 

hortus  (m.),  a  garden;  hortf,  pleasure-grounds, 

impedlmentam  (n.),  hinderance  ;  impedimenta,  baggage, 

littera  (f.),  letter  (of  alphabet) ;  litterae,  epistle, 

locos  (M.),  place  [pi.  loea  (n.)]  ;  loci,  topics,    (In  early  writers  the 

regular  plur.) 

lildns  (m.),  jr/{7r^|  l^dl,  public  games. 

n&tUis  (m.),  birthday;  nSLt&lCs,  descent. 

opera  (p.),  work;.  operas,  day-laborers  ("hands"), 

[ops]  opis  (p.),  help  (§  46) ;  op6s,  resources,  wealth. 

pars  (F.)»  a  part;  partes,  part  (on  the  stage),  party, 

plSga  (p.),  re^n ;  plSgae,  snares. 

r5strum  (n.),  beak  of  a  ship;^  r5stra»  speaker^s  platform. 

sSl  (m.  or  N.),  salt;  salCs,  witticisms. 

tabella  (p.),  tablet;  tabellae,  documents,  records, 

b.  The  singular  of  a  noun  usually  denoting  an.  individual  is  some- 
times used  collectively  to  denote  a  group :  as,  Foenus,  the  Carthagini- 
ans; miles,  the  soldiery;  eques,  the  cavalry. 

e.  Of  many  nouns  the  plural  is  usually,  though  not  txc\\]LBtVi^^^'>^*&<^^ 
CcL§^6):  as,  oervIoSa,  the  neck i  Qtilrlt6s,  R(maM^\  -^af^skOtK^,  |UsH\ 
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d.  The  poets  often  use  the  plural  number  for  the  singular,  sometimes 
for  metrical  reasons,  sometimes  from  a  mere  fashion :  as,  ora  (for  Ss), 
the  face;  scSptra  (for  sceptrum),  sceptre ;  silentia  (for  silentium). 
Silence  (cf.  §75.  c). 

PROPER   NAMES. 

80.  A  Roman  had  regularly  three  names,  denoting  the 
person,  the  gens,  and  the  family. 

• 

a.  Thus,  in  the  name  Mftrcns  Tallins  Cicer5,  we  have  MaronSy 
the  prcenomen,  or  personal  name  (like  a  Christian  or  given  name) ; 
TulliuB,  the  nomen  (properly  an  adjective),  i.e.  the  name  of  the  gens» 
or  house,  whose  original  head  was  a  (real  or  supposed)  Tullus ;  Cicerd, 
the  cdgnomen,  or  family  name,  often  in  its  origin  a  nickname^ — in  this 
case  from  cicer,  a  vetch,  or  small  pea. 

Note.  —  When  two  persons  of  the  same  &mily  are  mentioned  together,  the 
cognomen  Is  usually  put  in  the  plural :  as,  Ptlbliua  et  Servius  Sullae, 

b*  A  fourth  or  fifth  name  ^  was  sometimes  given.  Thus  the  complete 
name  of  Scipio  the  Younger  was  PtLblius  Cornfilius  Sclpi5  AfricSl- 
nuB  AemiliftnuB :  Af ricftnus,  from  his  escploits  in  Africa ;  Aemilift- 
nus,  as  adopted  from  the  iEmilian  gens. 

c.  Women  had  commonly  in  classical  times  no  personal  names,  but 
were  known  only  by  the  nomen  of  their  gens.  Thus,  the  wife  of  Cicero 
was  Terentia,  and  his  daughter  Tollia.  A  younger  daughter  would 
have  been  called  Tullia  secunda  or  minor,  and  so  on. 

d.  The  commonest  praenomens  are  thus  abbreviated :  — 

A.  AuluB.  L.  Lflcius.  Q.  Qn&itaB. 

App.  AppiuB.  M.  MftrciiB.  Ser.  Servius. 

C.  (a.)  (HLiuB  {Caius)  (cf.  §  6).  M".  MSLniuB.  Sex.  Sextos. 
Cn.  (G-n.)  G-naeuB  {Cneius),  Mam.  Mftmerons.  Sp.  Spurius. 

D.  Decimus.  N.  Numerius.  T.  Titos. 

K.  EaesS  {Caeso).  P.  Fablios.  Ti.  Tlberios. 

e.  A  feminine  prsenomen  is  sometimes  abbreviated  with  an  inverted 
letter:  as,  o  for  Gfrfiia  (^Caia). 


1  The  Romans  of  the  classical  period  had  no  separate  name  for  these  additions^ 
but  later  grammarians  invented  the  word  ftguOmen  to  express  them. 
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Chapter  IV.  —  Adjectives. 

INFLECTION. 

Adjectives  and  Participles  are  in  general  formed  and 
declined  like  Nouns,  differing  from  them  only  in  their  use. 
In  accordance  with  their  use,  they  distinguish  gender  by 
different  forms  in  the  same  word,  and  correspond  with 
their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  They  are  (i)  of 
the  First  and  Second  Declensions,  or  (2)  of  the  Third 
Declension.^ 

1.    First  and  Second  DeclenBions. 

81.  Adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  (a-  and 
o-stems)  are  declined  in  the  Masculine  like  servus,  in  the 
Feminine  like  steUa,  and  in  the  Neuter  like  beUum;  as,  — 


bonus, 

,  good. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

M.                F. 

N. 

k. 

F. 

N. 

Stbm  bono-  bonft- 

bono- 

NOM.  bonus    bon& 

bonum 

bonI 

bonae 

bona 

Gen.  boDl      bonae 

boni 

bon5rum  bonSLrum 

bonorum 

DAT.  bonO      bonae 

bon5 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Ace.  bonum  bonam 

bonum 

bon5s 

bonfts 

bona 

Voc.  bone      bona 

bonum 

bonI 

bonae 

bona 

Abl.  bon6      bonSL 

bon5 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

1  Most  Latin  adjectives  and  participles  are  either  o-stems  with  the  corre- 
sponding feminine  ft-stems,  or  i-stems.  Many,  however,  were  originally  stems 
in  U-  or  a  consonant,  which  passed  over,  in  all  or  most  of  their  cases,  into 
the  irdedension,  for  which  Latin  had  a  special  fondness.  (Compare  the  endings 
-&9  and  -is  of  the  third  declension  with  the  Greek  -es  and  -as;  nftyls  (nom.)  with 
the  Greek  vavs;  Bpax^s  with  brevis;  comd  with  bicomis;  lingua  with 
bOhiffuis;  cor,  corde,  corda,  with  discors,  -dl,  -dia,  -dium;  suftvis  with 
ilSis ;  ferfins,  -entla,  with  4>€pup,  -ovra.)  A  few,  which  in  other  languages  are 
nouns,  retain  the  consonant-form:  as,  vetus*"  tiros.  Comparatives  also  retain 
the  consonant  foizn  in  most  of  their  cases. 
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miser,  wretched. 

niger,  black. 

Stem  mUero-t 

ft-»o- 

nigro-,  B^o- 

misera 

misenzm 

nigez 

nigra 

nigrum 

miserae 

xniseif 

nigil 

nigrae 

nigil 

miserae 

miserS 

nigr6 

nigrae 

nigrd 

L      miseram 

misemm 

.  nigrum     nlgram 

nigrum 

misera 

tnisenim 

niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

miserft 

iniser6 

nigr6 

nigr& 

nigr6 

a.  The  masculine  genitive  singular  of  Adjectives  lii  -ius  ends  m 
and  the  vocative  in  -ie ;   not  in  -i;  as  in  Nouns  (d^  §  40.  ^^  ^) :  as, 
Lacedaemonius,  -il,  -ie« 

Note. —The  possessive  meus,  my,  has  the  vocative  mascuhne  ml  (d  }  98.3). 

82.  Stems  ending  in  ro-  preceded  by  8  or  a  consonant  (also  satur) 
form  the  masculine  nominative  like  noun-stems  in  ro-  of  the  second 
declension  (cf.  puer,  agar,  §  38).    They  are  thus  declined :  — 

Sing. 

N.    miser 
G.  •  miserl 
D.    miser5 
Ac.  miserum 
V.    miser 
Ab.  miser5 

Plur. 

N.    miseti  miserae  misera  nigii  nigrae  nigra 
G.    miserSrum  miserftrum  miserorum  nigrorum  nigrSLrum  nigrSrum 

D.    miserlii  miserls  miserls  nigrls  nigrls  nigrib 

Ac'  nuser58  miserfts  misera  nigrSs  nigrfts  nigra 

V.    miseri  miserae  misera  nigri  nigrae  nigra 

Ab.  miserlii  miserls  miserls  nigris  nigrls  nigrls 

a.  Stems  in  6ro-  (as  pr5cSrus),  with  morigSrus,  propSrus,  have 
the  regular  nominative  masculine  in  -us. 

b.  Like  miser  are  declined  asper,  gibber,  lacer,  liber,  prosper 
(also  prosperus),  satur  (-ura,  -urum),  tener,  with  compounds  of 
-fer  and  -ger:  as,  saetiger,  -era,  -erum,  bristle-bearing;  also,  usually, 
dezter.  In  these  the  e  belongs  to  the  stem ;  but  in  dextra  it  b  often 
omitted :  as,  dextra  manus,  the  right  hand. 

c.  Like  niger  are  declined  aeger,  &ter,  crSber,  faber,  glaber, 
integer,  Ifldicer,  macer,  piger,  pulcher,  ruber,  saoer,  scaber, 
sinister,  taeter,  vafer ;  also  the  possess! ves  noster,  vester  (p.  64. 3). 

d.  The  following  feminines  lack  a  masculine  singular  nominative  in 

classic  use :  cStera,  Infera,  postera,  supera.    They  are  rarely  found 

in  the  singular  except  in  certain  phrases :  as,  poster5  diS,  the  next  day. 

Note. — A  feminine  ablative  in -5  is  found  in  a  few  Greek  adjectives:  as, 
lectlc&  octophorO  (Verr.  v.  27). 

83.  The  following  o-stems  with  their  compounds  have  the  geni- 
tive singular  in  -Ius  (one  only  having  -Ius)  and  the  dative  in  -I  in  all 

£'enders  :  ^^ 
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alins  (n.  aliud),^/^^.  tStus,  whole,    alter, ^  -terlus,  the  other, 
nillliiB,  no^  none,  illlus,  any,        neuter,  -trlus,  neither, 

Bdlns,  (Hone,  flnuB,  one,         uter,  -trIuB,  which  (of  two). 

Of  these  the  singular  is  thus  declined :  — 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

NOM. 

flniiB 

flna 

iinum 

uter 

utra 

utrum 

Gen. 

unluB 

unius 

unlus 

utrius 

utrius 

utrius 

DAT. 

unl 

iini 

unl 

utrl 

utri 

utrl 

Ace. 

unum 

unam 

unum 

utrum 

utram 

utrum 

Abl. 

un5 

iinft 

un5 

utro 

utra 

utr6 

NOM. 

alius 

alia 

aliuds 

alter 

altera 

alterum 

Gen. 

alius 

alius 

alius 

alteiius 

alterius 

alterius 

DAT. 

alii 

alii 

alii 

alterl 

alter! 

alterl 

Ace. 

alium 

aliaxn 

aliud 

alterum 

alteram 

alterum 

Abl. 

alia 

aliSL 

alio 

alters 

alterft 

altero 

a.  The  plural  of  these  words  is  regular,  like  that  of  bonus  (§  8i). 

b.  The  i  of  the  genitive-ending  -lus,  though  originally  long,  may 
be  made  short  in  verse.  Alterius  is  generally  accented  on  the  ante- 
penult, as  having  the  i  permanently  shortened. 

Instead  of  alius,  alterius  is  commonly  used,  or  in  the  possessive 
sense  the  adjective  aliCnus,  belonging  to  another^  another'^s. 

In  compounds  —  as  alteriiter  —  sometimes  both  parts  are  declined, 
sometimes  only  the  latter.  Thus,  alterl  utrl  or  alterutrl,  to  one  of 
the  two. 

2.    Third  Declension. 

Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  of  one^  two,  or 
three  terminations, 

84.  Adjectives  of  the  third  declension   having  stems 

in  i distinguished  by  being  parisyllabic  (§  53.  a)  — have 

but  one  form  for  both  Masculine  and  Feminine,  and  one 
for  the  neuter,  and  hence  are  called  adjectives  of  two  ter- 
minations.   In  the  neuter  the  nominative  ends  in  -e. 

They  are  declined  as  follows : — 

1  The  suffix  -ter,  in  alter,  uter,  neuter  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  compara- 
tive suffix  -Tepo(s),  The  stem  of  alius  appears  in  early  Latin  and  in  derivatives 
as  all-  in  the  forms  alia,  alid  (for  alius,  aliud),  alitor,  etc.  The  regular  forms 
of  die  genitive  and  dative  (as  in  bonus)  are  also  found  in  early  writers. 

s  The  genitive  in  -lus,  dative  in  4,  and  neuter  in  -d  axe  ^^conom\tAl^dL\l^')^« 


so 


Etymology :  Adjectives, 
ISvia  (stem  levi-),  light. 

SINGULAR.  PU/RAL. 


L§fi*. 


M.,  F. 

N. 

M.,  F. 

N. 

N.,V. 

levis 

leve 

levte 

levia 

Gen. 

levis 

levis 

levium 

levium 

DAT. 

levI 

levI 

levibiiB 

levibuB 

Ace. 

levem 

leve 

levb  (te) 

levia 

Abl. 

levI 

levI 

levibiiB 

levibuB 

a.  The  following  stems  in  ri-  have  the  masc.  nom.  in  -er:  ftoer, 
alacer,  campester,  celeber,  equester,  painter,  pedeater,  puter, 
saluber,  Silvester,  terrester,  volucer,  and  are  called  adjectives  of 
three  terminations.  So  also,  celer,  celeria,  celere;  and  names  of 
months  in  -ber  (of.  §  51.  3)  :  as,  October. 

These  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


ftcer, 

keen. 

Stem  Scrl- 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.,  V. 

ftcer 

SLcris 

ftcre 

ftcrte 

ftcrte 

ftcria 

Gen. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

acrium 

acrium 

acrium 

DAT. 

acrl 

acrl 

acrl 

SLcribus 

acribus 

acribus 

Ace. 

acrem 

acrem 

acre 

aciis  (te) 

aciis  (te) 

aaia 

Abl. 

acrl 

afrl 

acri 

acribus 

acribus 

acribua 

Note.  —  This  formation  is  comparatively  late,  and  hence,  in  the  poets  and  in 
early  Latin,  either  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  form  of  these  adjectives  was  some- 
times used  for  both  genders :  as,  coetus  alacris  (£»».).  In  others,  as  faenebriSt 
fanebris,  illustris,  laffubris,  mediocris,  mullebris,  there  is  no  separate 
masculine  form  at  all.    Thus :  — 


illustris,  brilliant. 

Stbm  illiutrl- 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAU 

M.,  F. 

N. 

JA.f  v. 

N. 

N.,V. 

illustris 

illustre 

illustrte 

illustria 

Gen. 

illustris 

Ulustris 

illustrium 

illustrium 

DAT. 

illustrl 

iUustrl 

illustribus 

illustribus 

Ace. 

illustrem 

illustre 

illustrb  (6s) 

illustria 

Abl. 

illustrl 

illustrl 

illustribus 

illustribus 

b.  Case-Forms.  —  Adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations,  being 
true  i-stems,  retain  in  the  ablative  singular  •%  in  the  neuter  plural  aa,  in 
the  genitive  plural  -ium,  and  in  the  accusative  plural  regularly  4iB  (see 
$ SS  ^^d  p.  JO,  n.  2).    But  the  forms  of  some  ^ite  doxib^U 

Note,  *^  For  m&tHcal  reasons,  an  ablative  in  -e  tomt^mcs  occ»n\!&^9MfeE|« 
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c,  oeler,  swifts  when  used  as  a  noun,  denoting  a  military  rank,  has 
oelerum  in  the  genitive  plural.  The  proper  name  Celer  has  the  abla- 
tive in  -6. 

85.  The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
are  Consonant-stems;  but  all  except  Comparatives  have 
the  form  of  i-stems  in  the  ablative  singular  -I,  the  nomi- 
native, accusative  and  vocative  plural  neuter  -ia,  and  the 
genitive  plural  -ium.  In  the  other  cases  they  follow  the 
rule  of  Consonant-stems. 

Note. — The  ablative  singular  of  these  words  often  has  -e. 

These  adjectives  (except  comparatives)  have  the  same  nominative 
singular  for  all  genders,  and  hence  are  called  adjectives  of  one  termina- 
tion?-  All  except  stems  in  1-  or  r-  form  the  nominative  singular  from 
the  stem  by  adding  -s. 

a.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


atr5x,yf^^. 

egSna,  needy. 

St.  atr5c- 

St.  egent- 

Sing* 

M.,  F.                         N. 

M.,  F.                       N. 

N.,V. 

atr5x 

egCnB 

Gen. 

atrods 

egentiB 

DAT. 

atrdd 

egenti 

Acc. 

atrdcem             atrdx 

egentem            t^vA 

Abl. 

atrdcl  or  atroce 

egenti  or  egente 

PIup. 

N.,V. 

atrdcfiB              atr5cia 

egentCfl             egentia 

Gen. 

atrocium 

egentiuxn 

DAT. 

atrocibiiB 

egentibuB 

Aca 

atrddbi  (6b)       atroda 

egentis  (Sb)       egentia 

Abi«. 

atrddbuB 

egentibuB 

1  The  regular  feminine  of  these  adjectives,  by  analogy  of  cognate  languages, 
would  end  in  -la :  this  form  does  not  appear  in  Latin  adjectives,  but  is  found  in  the 
abstracts  ftmentia  (from  ftmdns),  ddsldia  (from  ddses),  85cordia  (from 
aOoors),  etc,  and  m  proper  names,  as  FlOrentia  (ct  Greek  tf>4pov<ra  for  ^epovr^ia). 
The  neuter  would  regularly  have  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  sln^iuilax  th& 
simple  stem,  ss  caput,  oor(d-),  BlSo,  Greek  V^P^^CO  \  ^^^  *^^  «>^^  exce.v\  \v5\siA 

stentM  Ow  magcnline  /orm  in  -0  has  forced  itself  not  only  upon  the  ii«uX«E  TiotoJaa^cw^, 

Aiir  i»WB  ^  aacii«tfF»  aiio,  wlicfw  it  ii  wholly  abnotmiA. 
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A.  Other  examples  are  the  following  t'o- 


ooncorB,  harmonious. 

ifins,  gifing. 

T^9Xy€quaL 

SriBM  concord- 

eont- 

pftr- 

Sing. 

MnP.                        K. 

M«f  Fa                     N* 

M.(  F«              If* 

N^V. 

concors 

ifins 

pftr 

Gen. 

Concordia 

euntis 

pSUis 

DAT. 

concordi 

eunti 

paiT 

Ace. 

concordem        concors 

euntem     iSns 

parem      p^ 

Abl. 

concordi 

eunte  (I) 

paii 

Plur. 

N.,  V.  Concordes  concordia 

Gen.  concordium 

D.,  Abl.  concordibiis 

ACC.    concordlist  (Ss)  concordia 

praeceps,  headlong, 
Stbm  praecipit- 
8ing«         M.,  F.  N* 

N.,  V.  praeceps 

Gen.  praecipltis 

DAT.  praecipia 

Ace.    praecipitem       praeceps 
Abl.  praecipiti 

Plur. 

N.,  V.  praecipitfis        praecipitia 
Gen.  praecipitium  ^ 

D.,  Abl.  praecipitibus 

Ace.    praecipitib  (Sb)  praecipitia 


euntSs       euntia  parfis        paxia 
euntiuxn  pariuxn 

euntibus  paribus 

euntis  (Ss)  euntia  parXs  (Ss)  paria 


dives,  rich, 

dlvit- 
M.,F.  N. 

dives 
divitis 
divitl 
dlvitem     dives 

divite 

divitSs      [ditia] 
divitum 
divitibus 


Woex^  fertile, 

fiber- 
M.,  F.  N. 

tlber 

uberis 

uberl 

Qberem    uber 

ubere 

GberSs      Qbera 
iiberum 
uberibuB 


divitis  (Sb)  divitia   uberSs      ubera 


vetus,  old. 
Stem  veter-  (for  voters-) 
SINGULAR. 
M.,  F.  N. 

N.,  V.  vetus 

Gen.  veteris 

DAT.  veteii 

Ace.  veterem  vetus 

Abl.  vetere 


PLURAL. 
M.,  F.  N. 

veterfis  Vetera 

veterum 

veteribus 
veterSs  Vetera 

veteribus 


Note.  —  Of  these  vetus  is  originally  an  s-stem.  In  most  s-stems  the  T  hai 
intruded  itself  into  the  nominative  also,  as  bi-corpor  (for  bi>corpo8),  degroner 
(for  dS-eren0s). 

c*  A  few  adjectives  of  one  termination,  used  as  nouns,  have  a  feminine 
/orm  in  -a :  as,  clienta,  hospita,  with  the  appellative  I&i5  Sdspita. 

^  Given  by  grammarians,  but  not  found. 
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3.   Comparativea. 

86.  Comparatives  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

melior,  better.  plfls,  man. 

Stem  inelior-  Sbr  melios*  plur-  for  pllli* 

Sing.  M^F.  N.  M.,  P.  N. 

N.,  V.  melior  meliiis  plfls 

Gen.  meliOris  pluris 

DAT.  meliCri  

Ace.  meliorem  meliuft  plQs 

Abl.  meli5re  or  meliOrf  plQre 

Plur. 

N.,  V.  meli5r6B  meliOra  piQrSs  plQra 

Gen.  meliSrum  piQrium 

Dat.  melioribus  pluiibus 

Acc.  meliorls  (6b)      meliOra  pluila  (6s)     plura 
Abl.                  melioribus  plurlbus 

a*  The  stem  of  comparatives  properly  ended  in  os- ;  but  this  became 
or-  in  all  cases  except  the  neuter  singular  (N.,  A.,  v.),  where  s  is  retained, 
and  5  is  changed  to  ii  (cf.  hondr,  -Oris ;  corpus,  -5riB).  Thus  com* 
paratives  appear  to  have  two  terminations. 

b.  The  neuter  singular  plfls  is  used  only  as  a  noun.  The  genitive 
(rarely  ablative)  is  used  as  an  expression  of  value  (cf.  §  252.  tf).  The 
dative  is  not  found  in  classic  use.  The  compound  coxnplilr6By  several^ 
has  sometimes  neuter  plural  compliiria. 

All  other  comparatives  are  declined  like  melior. 

4.   Case-Forms, 

87.  In  adjectives  of  Consonant  stems  the  following 
Case-forms  are  to  be  remarked :  — 

a.  The  Ablative  singular  commonly  ends  in  -I;  but  adjectives  used  as 
nouns  (as  Buperstes,  survivor)  have  -e.  Participles  in  •ns  used  as 
such  (especially  in  the  ablative  absolute,  §  225),  or  as  nouns,  regularly 
have  -8  \  but  participles  used  as  adjectives  have  regularly  -I. 

The  following  have  uniformly  -I :  SLm6n8,  anceps,  concors  (and 
other  compounds  of  cor),  censors  (but  as  a  substantive,  -e),  d6gener9 
hebes,  ing6nB,  inopa,  memor  (and  its  compounds),  p&r  (in  prose), 
perpeB,  praeceps,  praepes,  teres. 

b.  In  the  following,  -e  is  the  regular  form  of  the  ablative ;  caeles, 
compos,  [fdeses],  dives,  hospes,  pauper,  particeps,  prlnceps^ 
superstesy  sospes ;  also  in  patrials  (see  §  54.  3)  and  stems  in  ftt-, 
It-,  nt-,  rt-,  when  used  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  Yrhen  x^td  ^&  ^^\t!c^ 
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c.  The  genitive  plural  ends  commonly  in  -ium.  The  accusative 
plural  regularly  ends  in  -&,  even  in  comparatives,  which  are  less  inclined 
to  the  i-declension. 

i/.  The  genitive  plural  ends  in  -um :  — 

1.  Always  in  dives,  compos,  inops,  partdceps,  prTaceps,  praepes, 
BuppleZt  aiid  compounds  of  nouns  which  have  -um :  as,  quadru-pCs, 
bi-color. 

2.  Sometimes,  in  poetry,  in  participles  in  -ns :  as,  silentum  con* 
oilium,  a  council  of  the  sUeni  shades  (Virg.). 

e.  In  vetus  (gen.  -Sris),  pflbes  (gen.  -Sris),  fiber  (gen.  -Sris), 
which  did  not  become  i-stems,  the  endings  -e  (abl.  sing.),  -a  (neut 
nom.  ace.  plur.),  -um  (gen.  plur.)  are  regular.   (Uber  has  also  -I  in  abl.) 

yi  I.  Several  adjectives  vary  in  declension:  as,  gracilis  f-us), 
hilaris  (-us),  inermis  (-us),  bicolor  (-5nis). 

2.  A  few  are  indeclinable :  as,  damnfts,  frUgl  (really  a  dat  of  ser- 
vice, see  §  233),  nSquam  (originally  an  adverb). 

3.  Several  are  defective :  as,  (^)exsp6s  (only  nom.),  ezlCx  (ezlSgem) 
(only  nom.  and  ace.  sing.),  pernox  (pemocte)  (only  nom.  and  abl. 
sing.);  {b)  prlm5ris,  sfiminecl,  etc.,  which  lack  the  nom.  sing. 

4.  Potis  IS  often  used  as  an  indeclinable  adjective,  but  sometimes  has 
pote  in  the  neuter. 

5.  Special  Uses. 

88-  The  following  special  uses  are  to  be  observed  :  — 

a.  Many  adjectives  have  acquired  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
nouns:  as,  amicus,  a  frtend;  aequSUis,  ^  contemporary i  mftidrfis, 
ancestors  (see  p.  47,  head-note,  and  §  188). 

b.  Many  adjectives,  from  their  signification,  can  be  used  only  in  the 
masculine  and  feminine.  These  may  be  called  adjectives  of  common 
gender.  Such  are  adulSscSns,  youthful;  [fdCses],  -idis,  slothful; 
inops,  -opiSy  poor;  sSspes,  -Itis,  safe.  Similarly,  senex,  old  man^ 
and  ivcven^B,  young  man t  may  be  called  masculine  adjectives, 

c.  Many  nouns  may  be  used  as  adjectives .  as,  pedes,  a  footman 
or  on  foot  (see  §  i88.  ^).  Such  are  especially  nouns  in  -tor  (m.)  and 
•triz  (p.),  denoting  the  agent  (§  162  a)\  as,  victor  ezeroitus,  the 
conquering  army;  victrlx  causa,  the  winning  cause. 

d.  Certain  forms  of  many  adjectives  are  regularly  used  as  adverbs. 
These  are,  the  accusative  and  ablative  of  the  neuter  singular  (§  148.  d^  e) : 
as,  multum,  mult5,  much ;  the  neuter  singular  of  comparatives  (see 
§  92)  ;  as,  melius,  better;  levius,  more  lightly. 

Note, ^Adverbs  ending  m  -9  and  -ter  were  also  once  case-fbrmt:  as,  cSr9, 
aSfkxr^/  Imvlter,  iig^htfy-  fcerrimS,  most  eager Iv  (§  148.  a,  ^). 
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COMPARISON. 

In  Latin,  as  in  English,  there  are  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison :  the  Positive^  the  Comparative^  and  the  Superla- 
tive. 

1.  Regular  Comparison. 

89.  The  Comparative  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  -ior 

(neuter  -ius^),  the  Superlative  by  adding  -issimus  (-a,  -um)  to 

the  stem  of  the  Positive,  which  loses  its  final  vowel :  as,  — 

cftrus,  dear  (st.  caro-)  ;  cairior,  dearer;      caLrissimus,  dearest. 

levis,  light  (st.  levi-)  ;  levior,  lighter;      levissimua,  lightest, 

ffiUac,  happy  (st.  f61Ic-)  ;  f61Icior,  happier;  fSlIcissimus,  happiest. 

hebes,  dull(st,  hebet-) ;  hebetior,  duller;  hebetissimus,  dullest, 

a.  Adjectives  in  -er  form  the  superlative  by  adding  -rimus  to  the 
nominative.    The  comparative  is  regular :  as,  — 

ftcer,  keen ;  ftorior,  ftoerrimus. 

miser,  wretched;  miserior,  miserrimus. 

So  vetus  (gen.  veteris)  has  superlative  veterrimus,  from  the  old 
form  veter ;  and  mSLtflrus,  besides  its  regular  superlative  (mSLtHris- 
BimuB),  has  a  rare  form  mSLttlrrimus. 

For  the  comparative  of  vetns,  vetustior  (from  vetustus)  is  used. 

b.  The  following  in  -lis  add  -limus  to  the  stem  clipped  of  its  vowel. 
faoilis  (st.  facili-),  difficilis,  similis,  dissimilis,  gracilis,  humilis. 
The  comparative  is  regular:  as,  facilis,  easy;  facilior,  facillimus. 

c.  Compounds  in  -dicus  (saying)^  -ficus  (doing),  -volus  (willing), 
take  in  their  comparison  the  forms  of  corresponding  participles  in  -ns, 
which  were  anciently  used  as  adjectives :  as,  — 

maledicns,  slanderous ;  maledlcentior,  maledlcentissimus. 
malevolns,  spiteful;  malevolentior,  malevolentissimus. 

d.  Adjectives  in  -us  preceded  by  any  vowel  but  u  rarely  have  forms 
of  comparison,  but  are  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  ma£;i8,  more; 
mftzimfi,  most:  as, — 

id5neus,y$/;  magis  id5neus,  mftzimC  idSnens. 
Note.— But  plus  has  piissimus. 

^  The  comparative  suffix  (earlier -ios)  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  -l<av^  or  the  Skr. 
'fyans.  That  of  the  superlative  (-isslmvis)  is  a  double  form ;  perhaps  for  -ios- 
tlmvis  (comparative  and  superlative),  or  possibly  for  -ist-timus  (two  superlatives). 
The  endings  -limus  and  -rimus  are  formed  by  assimilation  ($  ii./)  from  -timus 
and  -fllmus.  The  comparative  and  superlative  thus  formed  are  new  stems,  and 
are  not  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  forms  of  inflectioQ. 
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Most  derivatives  m  -Icus,  -idus,  -SUis,  -ftris,  -His,  -tUua,  -undue, 
•timua,  -Inus,  -ivus,  -drus,  with  compounds  (as  dSgener,  inops)  are 
also  compared  by  means  of  magts  and  m&zimS. 

e.  Participles  when  used  as  adjectives  are  regularly  compared:  as, — 

Tpati^nSy  patient ;  patientior,  patientissimus. 
apertuB,  open;  apertior,  apertiBsimuB. 

/.  A  form  ot  diminutive  is  made  upon  the  stem  of  some  compara- 
tives :  as,  grandiuB-culuB,  a  little  larger  (see  §  164.  ^z). 

2.    Irregular  and  Defective  Comparison. 

90.  Several  adjectives  have  in  their  comparison  irregu- 
lar forms :  as,  — 

bonus,  melior,  optimus,  good,  better^  best. 

malus,  p5ior,  pessimus,  bady  worse,  worst, 

mSLgnus,  m3ior,  m&ziniuB,  great,  greater,  greatest, 

parvus,  minor,  minimus,  small,  less,  least, 

multus,  plfLs  (n.)  (§  86.  b),  pltLrimus,  much,  more,  most. 

multl,  pliirfis,  plArimI,  many,  more,  most, 

nSquam  (indecL),  nSquior,  nSquissimus,  worthless  (ct.  §  87./.  2) 

friigl  (indecL),  frug&lior,  frugSUlssimus,  useful,  worthy  (cf.  §  87./*.  2). 

dexter,  dezterior,  deztimus,  on  the  right,  handy. 

Note.  —  These  irregularities  arise  from  the  use  of  different  stems  (cf.  §  89.  c), 

91.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  appear  with- 
out a  Positive  :  ^  — 

a.  The  following  are  formed  from  stems  not  used  as  adjectives :  — 

cis,  citrSL  (adv.  on  this  side)  :  citerior,  citimus,  hither,  hiihermost, 
in,  intrft  (prep,  in,  within)  :  interior,  intimus,  inner,  inmost, 
prae,  pr6  (prep,  before)  :  prior,  -prlmxia,  former,  first, 
prope  (adv.  near)  :  propior,  prozimus,  nearer,  next, 
tiltrft  (adv.  beyond)  :  tUterior,  ^XXxsvob,  farther,  farthest, 

b.  Of  the  following  the  positive  forms  are  rare,  except  when  used  as 
nouns  (generally  in  the  plural)  :  — 

1  The  forms  in  -trft  and  -terus  were  originally  comparative  (cf.  alter),  so  that 
the  comparatives  in  -terior  are  double  comparatives.  Inferus  and  superus  are 
comparatives  of  a  still  more  primitive  form  (cf.  the  English  comp.  in  -en). 

The  superlatives  in  -tlmius  (-tumus)  are  relics  of  old  forms  of  comparison ; 

those  in  -mus  like  Imus,  sunmius,  primus,  are  still  more  primitive.    Forms 

like  extrSmus  are  superlatives  of  a  comparative.    In  fact,  comparison  has  always 

been  treated  with  axx  acciunuiation  of  endings,  as  children  s^yjurtherer  zjid/urtherest. 
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eztenis,  eaetdrior,  eztrfemuB  (eztimuB),  outer^  outmost. 
[infeniB],  Inferior,  Infimus  (Imus),  lower,  lowest  (§  82.  d) 
[poBterus],  posterior,  postrSmus  (postumuB),  latter,  last. 
[superus],  superior,  suprSmus  or  summus,  higher,  highest. 

The  plurals,  ezterl,  Joretgners ;  Inf  eri,  the  gods  below ;  posterl, 
posterity ;  superl,  the  heavenly  gods,  are  common 

c.  From  iuvenis,  youth,  senex,  old  man  (cf.  §  88.  b),  are  tormed  the 
comparatives  iiinior,  younger,  senior,  older.  For  these,  however, 
minor  nStfl  and  m&ior  nSLtii  are  sometimes  used  (nSLtii  being  often 
omitted).  The  superlative  is  regularly  expressed  by  minimus  and 
mftjdmus,  with  or  without  nSLtfl. 

Note. —  in  these  phrases  n&tG.  is  ablative  of  specification  (see  §  253). 

a.  In  the  following,  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  companson  is  wanting: 

1.  The  positive  is  wanting  in  dSterior,  dSterrimus ;  5cior,  ocis- 
simus ;  potior,  potissimus. 

2.  The  comparative  is  wanting  in  bellus,  caesius,  falsus,  fidus 
(with  its  compounds),  inclutus  (or  inclitus),  invictus,  invltus, 
novus,  piuB,  sacer,  vafer,  vetus  (§  89.  a). 

3.  The  superlative  is  wanting  in  ftctudsus,  agrestis,  alacer,  arcSL- 

nus,  caecus,  diHturnus,  ezHis,  ingSns,  iSiflnus,  longlnquus,  obll- 

quuB,  opImuB,  prdcilvis,  proplnquus,  satur,  sSgnis,  sSrus,  suplnus, 

Burdus,  taciturnus,  tempestivus,  teres,  viclnus,   and  in   some 

adjectives  in  -Ilis. 

Note.  —  Many  adjectives  —  as  aureus,  golden  —  are  from  their  meaning 
incapable  of  comparison;  but  each  language  has  its  own  usage  in  this  respect 
Thus  nierer,  glossy  black,  and  candidus,  shining  white,  are  compared ;  but  not 
ftter  or  albus,  meaning  absolute  dead  black  or  white  (except  that  Plautus  once 
basfttrior). 

3.   Comparison  of    Adverbs. 

92.  The  comparative  of  Adverbs  is  the  neuter  accusa- 
tive of  the  comparative  of  the  corresponding  Adjective; 
the  superlative  is  the  Adverb  in  -€  formed  regularly  from 
the  superlative  of  the  Adjective :  as,  — 

cfirS,  dearly  (from  cftrus,  dear)  :  c&rius,  cftrissimS. 

miserfi  (miseriter),  wretchedly  (from  miser,  wretched) :  miserius, 

miserrimS. 
leviter-(from  levis,  light):  levius,  levissimfi. 
audSLcter  (audSLciter)  (from  aud&z,  bold) :  audSLcius,  audSLoissime. 
benS,  well  (from  honxim,  good)  :  melius,  optimC. 
mal8,  ill  (from  malus,  bad) :  pCius,  pesBimS. 
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The  following  are  irregular  or  defective :  — 

did,  long  (in  time)  ;  ditltius,  ditltiBBimfi. 

potiua,  rather  I  poti8simam,y^rj/  of  aU^  in  preference  to  all, 

saepe,  often ;  saepiu8,  oftener,  again ;  saepisBimfi. 

satis,  enough ;  satius,  preferable. 

secuB,  otherwise  \  secius,  worse, 

multom  (mult5),  magis,  mSbdmfi,  tnuch^  more^  most. 

parum,  not  enough^  minus,  less^  minim6,  least, 

4.  Signification. 

93.  Besides  their  regular  signification  (as  in  English), 
the  forms  of  comparison  are  used  as  follows  :  — 

a.  The  Comparative  denotes  a  considerable  or  excessive  degree  of  a 
quality :  as,  brevior,  rather  short ;  audflcior,  too  bold, 

b.  The  Superlative  {of  eminence)  often  denotes  a  very  high  degree 
of  a  quality  without  implying  a  distinct  comparison :  as,  m&zinius 
numenis,  a  very  great  number.  With  quam,  vel,  or  tlnus  it  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree :  as,  quam  pltlriml,  cls  many  as  possible; 
quam  mftzim6  potest  (mftzim6  quam  potest),  as  much  as  can  be ; 
virum  finum  doctissimum,  the  one  most  learned  man, 

c.  With  quisque,  each,  the  superlative  has  a  peculiar  signification. 
Thus  the  phrase  ditissimus  quisque  means,  all  the  richest  (each 
richest  man) ;  primus  quisque,  all  the  first  (each  first  man  in  his 
order). 1 

Two  superlatives  with  quisque  imply  a  proportion :  as,  — 

sapientissimus  quisque  aequissim5  aiiim5  moritur  (Cat.  Maj. 
83),  the  wisest  men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity, 

d.  A  high  degree  of  a  quality  is  also  denoted  by  such  adverbs  as 
admodum,  vald6,  very,  or  by  per  or  prae  in  composition  (§  170.  c)  : 
as,  vald6  malus,  very  bad  =  pesBimuB ;  permflgnus,  very  great; 
praealtus,  very  high  (or  deep), 

e.  A  low  degree  of  a  quality  is  indicated  by  sub  in  composition :  as, 
subrfLsticus,  rather  clownish;  or  by  minus,  not  very;  minimfi,  not 
at  all;  panim,  not  enough ;  n5n  satis,  not  much, 

f  The  comparative  mai5r6s  has  the  special  signification  of  an^ 
cestors  (cf.  §§  88.  a,  91.  c), 

g.  The  comparative  min5r6s  often  means  descendants, 

1  As  in  taking  things  one  by  one  off  a  pile,  each  thing  is  uppermost  when  you 
take  it. 
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NUMERALS. 
1.    Cardinal  and  Ordinal 

04.  Cardinal  numbers  are  the  regular  series  of  numbers 
used  in  counting.  Ordinal  numbers^  are  adjectives  de- 
rived from  these  to  express  order  or  place. 

Note. — Cardinal  numbers  answer  the  question  quot?  how  many  t  Ordinal 
numbers,  the  question  quotus  ?  which  in  orderf  one  of  how  manyf 

These  two  series  are  as  follows  :  — 


CARDINAL. 

ORDINAL.              ROMAN  NUMERALS. 

I. 

unus,  una,  unum,  one* 

primus,  -a,  -Mxa.,  first. 

I. 

2. 

duo,  duae,  duo,  two. 

secundus  (alter),  second. 

II. 

3. 

tres,  tria,  three. 

tertius,  third. 

ni. 

4. 

quattuor  (quatuor) 

quartus 

IV. 

5. 

quinque 

quintus 

V. 

6. 

sex 

sextus 

VI. 

7. 

septem 

Septimus 

VII. 

8. 

octo 

octavus 

VIII. 

9- 

novem 

nonus 

DC. 

lO. 

decern 

decimus 

X. 

II. 

undecim 

undecimus 

XI. 

12. 

duodecim 

duodecimus 

XII. 

13- 

tredecim  (decern  et  tres) 

tertius  decimus 

Xlii. 

14. 

quattuordecim 

quartus  decimus 

XIV. 

IS- 

quTndecim 

quintus  decimus 

xv» 

16. 

sedecim 

sextus  decimus 

XVI. 

17. 

septendecim 

sepdmus  decimus 

XVII. 

18. 

duodeviginti  (octodecim) 

duodevlcensimus 

XVIII. 

19. 

undeviginti  (novendecim) 

undevTcensimus 

XIX. 

20. 

vigintT 

vTcensimus  (vigensimus) 

XX. 

21. 

viginti  unus 

vTcensimus  primus 

XXI. 

{or  unus  et  vTgintI) 

(unus  et  vTcensimus,  etc) 

1  The  Ordinals  (except  secundus,  tertius.  oct&vus)  are  formed  by  means 
of  the  same  suffixes  as  superlatives.  Thus  decimus  (compare  the  form  Inflmus) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  ten ;  primus  is  a  superlative  of  the  stem 
of  prO;  the  forms  in  -tus  (qu&rtus,  quintus,  sextus)  may  be  compared  with 
the  corresponding  Greek  forms  in  -roi^  and  with  vpaTos^  superlative  of  irp6; 
nOnus  is  contracted  from  novimus ;  while  the  others  have  the  regular  superlative 
ending  -simus.  Of  the  exceptions,  secundus  is  a  participle  of  sequor ;  and 
alter  is  a  comparative  form  (compare  -repos  in  Greek).  The  multiples  of  ten 
•re  compounds  of  the  unit  with  a  fragment  of  decem :  as,  viginti »  dvl-gintl 
Cduidecezn-tl?). 
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CARDINAL. 

ORDINAL.              ROMAN 

NUMERAL& 

30. 

triginta 

tricensimus 

XXX. 

40. 

quadraginta 

quadragensimus 

XL. 

50. 

quinquagintH 

quinquagensimus 

L. 

60. 

sexaginta 

sexagensimus 

LX. 

70. 

septuaginta 

septuagensimus 

LXX. 

80. 

octoginta 

octogensimus 

LXXX. 

90. 

nonaginta 

nonagensimus 

xc. 

100. 

centum 

centensimus 

c. 

lOI. 

centum  (et)  unus,  etc. 

centensimus  primus,  etc. 

CI. 

200. 

ducenti,  -ae,  - 

-a 

ducentensimus 

cc. 

300. 

trecenti 

trecentensimus 

ccc. 

400. 

quadringenti 

quadringentgnsimus 

cccc. 

500. 

quingenti 

quTngentensimus 

10,  or  D. 

600. 

sexcentl 

sexcentensimus 

DC. 

700. 

septingenti 

septingentensimus 

DCC. 

800. 

octingenti 

octingentensimus 

DCCC. 

900. 

nongenti 

nongentensimus 

DCCCC. 

1000. 

mille 

millensimus 

CID,  or  M. 

5000. 

quinque  milia 

(millia) 

quinquiens  millensimus 

IDD. 

10,000. 

decern  mllia 

(millia) 

deciens  millensimus 

CCIDO. 

100,000. 

centum  milia 

(millia) 

centiens  millensimus 

CCCIDDD. 

Note. — The  forms  in  -€nsimuB  are  often  written  without  the  n:  as,  vicS- 
aimus,  etc. 

a»  For  the  inflection  of  tlnus,  see  §  83.  It  often  has  the  meaning 
of  same  or  only.  The  plural  is  used  in  this  sense ;  but  also,  as  a  simple 
numeral,  to  agree  with  a  plural  noun  of  a  singular  meaning :  as,  Ana 
caatra,  one  camp  (cf.  §  95.  b). 

The  plural  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  iini  et  alterl,  one  party  and 
the  other  (the  ones  and  the  others). 

b,  Duo,^  two^  and  amb5,  both^  are  thus  declined :  — 


NOM. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

Gen. 

duorum 

duanim 

du5rum 

DAT. 

duobus 

duabuB 

du5bu8 

Ace. 

duos  (duo) 

du^B 

duo 

Abl. 

du5buB 

duabuB 

du5bu8 

f.  Tr6B,  tria,  three^  is  an  i-stem,  and  is  regularly  declined  like  the 
plural  of  leviB  (see  §  84).  The  other  cardinal  numbers,  up  to  centum 
(100),  are  indeclinable. 

1  The  form  in  -o  is  a  remnant  of  the  dMcU  number^  which  was  lost  in  Latin,  but 
h  found  m  co^ate  languages. 
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The  forms  octddeoim,  novendecim  are  rare,  duod^vlgintl,  Qn- 
d^vIgintiE  being  used  instead.  Similar  forms  for  higher  numbers  are 
occasionally  found:  as,  duddfiquadragintft,  thirty-eight \  findSoeii- 
turn,  ninety-nine, 

d.  The  hundreds,  up  to  1000,  are  o-stems,  and  are  regularly  declined 
like  the  plural  of  bonus. 

e,  Mille,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  singular  an  indeclinable  adjective. 
In  the  plural  (mQia  or  xnillia,  thousands),  it  is  used  as  a  neuter  noun, 
with  a  genitive  plural.  Thus,  cum  mille  homlnibus,  with  a  thousand 
men ;  but  cum  duobus  mllibUB  hominum,  with  two  thousand  men^ 

Note. — The  singular  mllle  is  sometimes  found  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative:  as,  mille  hominum  misit;  but  in  the  other  cases  only  in 
connection  with  the  same  case  of  mllia:  as,  cum  oct5  mUibus  peditum 
mille  equitum,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse, 

/.  The  ordinals  are  o-stems,  and  are  declined  like  bonus. 

2.  DistributiyeB. 

96f   Distributive  Numerals  are  declined  like  the,plural 

of  bonus. 

Note. — These  answer  to  the  interrogative  quotSnl  ?  how  many  ofeach^  ox  at  a 
timef  as, — 

18.  octoni  denl  or 
duodeviceni 

19.  noveni  deni  or 
undeviceni 

20.  vIcenT 

21.  vlceni  sTnguli,  etc, 
30.  triceni 
40.  quadragem 
50.  quinquagen! 
60.  sexageni 
70.  septuageni 
80.  octogeni 
90.  nonageni 

Distributives  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  In  the  sense  of  so  many  apiece  or  on  each  side*  as,  singula 
slngnllfi,  one  apiece  (one  each  to  each  one) ;  agri  septfina  itlgera 
pl6bl  dlvlfia  sunt,  i.e.  seven  jugera  to  each  citizen  (seven  jugera  each), 
etc. 


1.  singuli,  one  by  one, 

2.  bimy  two-and-two, 

3.  terni,  trini 

4.  quaterni 

5.  qulni 

6.  sen! 

7.  septeni 

8.  octdni 

9.  noveni 

10.  deni 

11.  undeni 

12.  duodem 

13.  temi  deni,  etc. 


100.  centeni 

200.  duceni 

300.  treceni 

400.  quadringeni 

500.  quingeni 

600.  sesceni 

700.  septingeni 

800.  octingeni 

900.  nongeni 

1000.  milleni 

2000.  blna  mllia 

10,000.  dena  mllia 

100,000.  centena  mllia 


1  Or,  in  poetry,  cum  bis  mille  hominibus,  with  iwUe  a  tkot&sand  mc»« 
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b.  Instead  of  Cardinals,  to  express  simple  number,  when  a  noun  is 
plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning :  as,  bina  castra,  two  camps  (da5 
oastra  would  mean  two  forts).  But  the  plural  flnl  is  used  (instead  of 
slngull),  to  signify  one  (see  §  94.  ^),  and  trXnl  (not  temi)  for  three, 

c.  In  multiplication:  as,  bis  bIna,  twice  two  i  ter  septfinis  difibus, 
in  thrice  seven  days. 

d.  By  the  poets  instead  of  cardinal  numbers,  particularly  where ^/ri 
or  sets  are  spoken  of:  as,  bIna  hastllia,  two  shafts  (two  in  a  set). 

3.  Numeral  Adverbs. 

96.  The  Numeral  Adverbs  answer  the  question  quoti^iui 
(quottfis),  how  many  times,  how  often, 

1.  semel,  once,  12.  duodeciens  40.  quadragiens 

2.  bis,  twice,  13.  terdeciens  50.  quinquagiens 

3.  ter,  thrice,  14.  quaterdeciens  60.  sexagiens 

4.  quater  15.  quindeciens  70.  septuagiens 

5.  quinquiens  (-es)  16.  sedeciens  80.  oct5giens 

6.  sexiens  (-es)  17.  septiesdeciens  90.  ndnagiens 

7.  septiens  (-es)  18.  duodeviciens  100.  centiens 

8.  octiens  19.  undeviciens  200.  ducentiens 

9.  noviens  20.  viciens  300.  trecentiens 

10.  deciens  21.  semelet  viciens,  ^/^.     1000.  mlliens 

11.  undeciens  30.  triciens  10,000.  deciens  mlliens 

Note. — They  are  used,  in  combination  with  mille,  to  express  the  higher 
numbers :  as,  ter  et  trIciSns  (centSna  milia)  sSstertiam,  3300^00  ststercts. 
Forms  in  -ns  are  often  written  without  the  n :  as,  quinqviids. 

4.  Other  Numerals. 

97t  The  adjectives  simplex,  sin^e,  duplex,  double^  two-fold, 
triplex,  quadra-,  qulncu-,  septem-,  deoem-,  centu-,  s6squi-  (i>^), 
multi-plex,  manifold ^  are  called  Multiplicatives. 

a.  Proportionals  are:  duplus,  triplus,  etc.,  twice  as  great,  etc. 

b.  Temporals  :  bimus,  trimus,  of  two  or  three  years'*  age;  biennis, 
triennis,  lasting  two  or  three  years;  bimSstris,  trimfistris,  of  two  or 
three  months;  bid  nam,  biennium,  a  period  of  two  days  ox  years, 

c.  Partitives  :  binftrius,  tem&rius,  of  two  or  three  parts. 

d.  Fractions:  dimidia  pars  (dimidium),  a  half;  tertia  paxB,athird, 

Note. —  But  fractions  are  regularly  expressed  by  special  words  derived  from  &8 
(a  pound)  and  the  numerals :  as,  trlSns,  a  third;  bSs,  hoo-thirds, 

e.  Other  derivatives  are:  tLni5,  unity;  blni5,  the  two  (of  dice); 
priin&nus,  of  the  first  legion;  prlmflrius,  of  the  first  rank;  dSnfirivui, 

a  sum  oi  10  asses f  bXnns  (distributive),  double^  etc. 
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Chapter  V.  —  Pronouns. 
98.   Pronouns  have  special  forms  of  declension. 

Note. — These  special  forms  are,  in  general,  survivals  of  a  more  primitive  form 
of  declension  than  that  of  nouns. 

1.   Personal  Frononns. 

The  Personal  pronouns  of  the  first  person  are  ego,  /,  nOe,  we\  di 
the  second  person^  ttl,  thou^  yr6B,ye  or  you, 

FIRST  PERSON. 

NoM.  ego,/;  n6B,we; 

Gen.  mel,  o/me;  nostrfUn  (tri),  ofus% 

Dat.  mihi  (ml),  to  me;  ndbls,  to  us; 

Ace.  m5,  mei  n5s,  us ; 

Voc.  


Abl.  zn6,  fy  me;  ndbls,  fy  us. 

SECOND  PERSON. 

NoM.  ttl,  tAou ;  v5s,  ye  or  you ; 

Gen.  tuX,  you  ■;  vostrfbn,  vostrl;  vestrflin  (trX) 

DAT.  tibi  v5blB 

Ace.  tS  v5s 

Voc.  tfl  vSs 

Abl.  tS  v5blB 

• 

a..  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  —  he^  she,  U^  ihey-^ 
are  wanting  in  Latin,  a  demonstrative  being  sometimes  used  (see  §  loi). 

b.  The  plural  n5s  is  often  used  for  the  singular  ego ;  the  plural  yds 
never  for  the  singular  ttl. 

c.  Old  forms  are  genitive,  mis,  Oi ;  accusative  and  ablative  zn6d, 
tSd  (cf.  §  70.  h). 

2.  Reflexive  Frononns. 

Reflenve  pronouns  are  used  in  the  Oblique  Cases  to  refer  to  the 
Subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause  (see  §  196). 

a.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Personal 
pronouns  are  used  as  Reflexives :  as,  m6  contull,  /  went  (I  betook 
myself) ;  t6  laudfis,  you  praise  yourself  i  ndbls  persuftdtams,  w$ 
persuade  ourselves^ 
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b.  The  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  Third  Person  has  a  special  form  used 
only  in  this  sense,  the  same  for  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is  thus 
declined :  —     . 

Gen.  buI,  of  himself^  herself  themselves. 

DAT.  sibi,  to  himself^  herself  themselves  • 

hiCJC,  s6  (s6s6),  himself  herself  themselves, 

Abl.  85  (b6b6),  by  himself  herself  themselves* 

SIb  (genitive)  and  B6d  (accusative  and  ablative)  are  ancient. 


3.  FoBBeBBive  PronounB. 

The  Possessive  pronouns  are,  for  the  first  person :  xneus,  my^  noBter, 
our\  for  the  second  person:  tuus,  thy^  your,  voBter,  veBter, ^^«r; 
for  the  third  person :  buub,  his^  her,  their.  These  are  declined  like 
adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  (see  §§  81,  82).  But 
meuB  has  regularly  ml  (rarely  meuB)  in  the  vocative  singular  mascu- 
line. 

Note.  —  Suus  is  only  reflexive,  referring  to  the  subject.  For  a  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  not  referring  to  the  subject,  the  genitive  of  a  demon- 
strative must  be  used.  Thus,  patrem  suum  occldit,  he  killed  his  {owo)  father ; 
but  patrem  Sius  occldit,  he  killed  his  (somebody  else's)  father. 

99.  In  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Personal,  Reflexive, 
and  Possessive  pronouns  it  is  to  be  observed  that  — 

a.  To  express  Possession  and  similar  ideas  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns must  be  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive 
pronouns  (cf.  §  197.  a).  Thus,  my  father  is  pater  meus,  never  pater 
xnel. 

b.  The  forms  noBtrfUii,  voBtrUm,  etc.,  are  Ms^dpartUively:  as,— 

flnusquisqae  noBtrfLm,  each  one  of  us;  so 
voBtrfUn  omnium,  of  all  of  you. 

Note.— The  forms  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  really  the 
genitives  of  the  possessives :  xnel,  tul,  sul,  nostrl,  vostrl,  gen.  sing,  neuter : 
noBtrHxn,  vostrCLm,  gen.  plu.  masc.  or  neuter  contracted.  So  in  early  and  later 
Latin  we  find  Una  vestrftrum,  one  of  you  {zvomen), 

e.  The  genitives  met,  tul,  buI,  noBtrl,  veBtrl,  are  chiefly  used 
obfectwely  (see  §  213.  n.):  as,— 

memor  sIb  nostrl,  be  mindful  of  us  (me). 
mS  tuT  pudet,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
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d.  The  reciprocals  one  another  and  each  other  are  expressed  by  inter 
s€  or  alter  . . .  alteram :  as,  — 

alter  alterius  5va  frangit,  they  break  each  other'' s  eggs  (one  ...  of 
the  other). 

inter  b6  amant,  they  love  one  another  (they  love  among  them- 
selves). 

e.  The  preposition  cum,  with^  is  joined  enclitically  with  the  ablative 
of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns :  as,  tecum  loquitur,  he  talks 
with  you, 

f.  To  the  personal  and  reflexive  (and  sometimes  to  the  pos- 
sessive) pronouns  certain  enclitics  are  joined  for  emphasis:  -met 
to  all  except  tfl  (nom.) ;  -te  to  ttl  (ttlte,  also  ttltimet) ;  -pte  to 
the  ablative  singular  of  the  adjectives,  and  in  early  Latin  to  the 
others:  as, — 

v5smetipB58  pr5ditis,^£?i/  betray  your  own  very  selves, 
8u5pte  pondere,  by  its  own  weight, 

4w  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

100.  The  Demonstrative  pronouns  are  hic,  this;  is,  ille,  iste, 
thai;  with  the  Intensive  ipse,  self,  and  Idem,  same^ 

a,  Qle  is  a  later  form  of  ollus  (olle),  which  is  sometimes  used 
by  the  poets;  a  genitive  singular  in  -I,  -ae,  -i,  occurs  in  ille  and 
iste. 

b,  Iste  is  sometimes  found  in  early  writers  in  the  form  ste,  etc, 
with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first  syllable ;  and  the  first  syllable  of  ipse 
and  ille  is  very  often  used  as  short  in  early  poetry. 

c,  Ipse  is  compounded  of  is  and  -pse  (for  -pte,  from  the  same  root 
as  potis)  (c£  §  99*/*)>  meaning  self.  The  former  part  was  originally 
declined,  as  in  reflpse  (for  r6  eflpse),  in  fact.  An  old  form  ipsos 
occurs. 

Idem  Is  the  demonstrative  is  with  the  affix  -dem. 


lUiese  demonstratives  are  combinations  of  o-  and  l-stems,  which  art  not 
clearly  distinguishable.  Hie  is  a  compound  of  the  stem  ho-  with  the  demonstra- 
tive enclitic  -co,  which  appears  i^^  full  in  early  Latin  (hice),  and  when  followed  by 
the  enclitic  -ne  (biclne).  In  most  of  the  cases  -ce  is  shortened  to  -c,  and  in  many 
lost;  but  it  is  often  appended  for  emphasis  to  forms  that  do  not  regularly  retain  it 
(as  hfUiisce).  In  early  Latin  -o  alone  is  retained  in  some  of  these  (hOnmo). 
nie  and  iste  are  sometimes  found  with  the  same  enclitic:  llllo,  illaec,  llltLo; 
also  ill5c  (ace  or  abU :  {  loi.  p.  67). 
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[§103. 


101.  The  demonstratives  are  used  either  with  nouns 
as  Adjectives,  or  alo7ie  as  Pronouns.  From  their  signifi- 
cation they  cannot  (except  ipse)  have  a  vocative.  They 
are  thus  declined :  — 


Sing.       M. 

NoM.  hic 
Gen.    hfliuB 
Dat.    hiiic 
Ace.    huno 
Abl.    h5c 

Plur. 

NoM.  hi 
Gen.    h5rum 
Dat.    hlB 
Ace.    h5B 
Abl.    his 


hICy  this, 

F. 

haeo 

hfliuB 

huic 

hanc 

hac 

hae 

hamm 

hlB 

hftB 

his 


N. 

h5o 

hfLiuB 

huic 

h5o 

h5o 

haeo 

hdnini 

hiB 

haeo 

hlB 


Sing. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

Plur. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


ille 
iUIuB 
iUI 
ilium 

ill5 


ille,  thcU, 
iUa  iUud 

ilUuB       illluB 
mi  ill! 

iUam        iUud 


ma 


m5 


mi         mae       ma 

m5rum   marum   ill5rum 

miB       iuiB       miB 
m5B      maa       ma 


miB 


miB 


miB 


M. 

iB 

aiuB 

el 

eum 

e5 

I  (el) 
e5runi 

e5B 


is,  that, 

F. 

ea 
SiuB 
el 
earn 

ea 

eae 
earum 
els  or  Is 
eas 
els  or  Is 


N. 

id 

6ius 

el 

id 

e5 

ea 
e5ruiii 

ea 


ipse,  self, 

ipse  ipsa  ipsum 

ipslus  ipslus  ipslus 

ipsi  ipsl  ipsi 

ipsum  ipsam  ipsum 

ipse  ipsa  ipsum 

Ipsd  ipsa  ips5 

ipsi  ipsae  ipsa 

ips5rum  ipsarum  ips5ruin 

ipsis  ipsis  ipsis 

ips5s  ipsas  ipsa  ^ 

ipsi  ipsae  ipsa 

IpsIs  ipsis  ipsis 


Idem,  the  same, 

SINGULAR. 

N.  Idem  e&dem      Idem 

G.   aiusdem  fiiusdem  fiiusdem 

D.   eldem  eldem       eldem 

Ac.  eundem  eandem    Idem 

Ab.  e5dem  eadem      e5dem 


plural. 
Idem  (el-)   eaedem       e&dem 
e5rundem  earundem  e5rundem 

elsdem  or  Isdem 
e5sdem   '  easdem       e&dem 

elsdem  or  Isdem 


isto,  ista^  istudy  that  (yonder),  is  declined  like  me. 
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Tile  and  late  are  combined  with  the  demonstrative  -oe.     Thus :  — 

Sinsr*  M.  F.  N.  M.  F.  N. 

NOM.  ilUo  illaeo  ill5c  (illtLc)  istlc  iataec  iatac  (istac) 
Aca  illuno  lllano  ill5o  (illtLc)  iattmc  iatanc  istdo  (isttlc) 
Abl.       illdo     mac     ill5o  iatdo     Istftc     Istdo 

Plur. 

N.,  Ace  —     —     Illaeo  iataeo 

a.  For  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  Mo  the  old  form  hibus  is 
sometimes  found ;  haeo  occurs  (rarely)  for  hae. 

b.  The  normal  forms  illi;  iati  (gen.),  and  illae,  iatae  (dat.)»  are 
found ;  also  the  nominative  plural  iataece,  illaece  (for  istae,  illae). 

C.  The  plural  forms  I,  Is,  Idem,  Isdexn,  are  often  written  il,  lis,  etc. 
Obsolete  forms  are  eae  (dat.  for  el),  and  eflbus  or  Ibus  (dat.  plur. 
for  Si).    For  el  are  found  also  61  and  Si. 

d.  By  composition  with  ecce  or  6n,  behold  I  are  formed  eccum, 
eccam,  eocOs,  eccfts;  eccillum,  611um,  eilam,  6115s,  eilfts; 
eooiBtam.    These  forms  are  dramatic  and  colloquial. 

tf.  The  combinations  htUusmodl  (hfliuscemodl),  6iuamodI,  etc., 
are  used  as  indeclinable  adjectives,  equivalent  to  tSLlis,  such:  as,  rfis 
ttasmodl,  such  a  thing  (a  thing  of  that  sort :  compare  §  215). 

102.  In  the  use  of  these  demonstratives  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  — 

a.  HIo  b  used  of  what  is  $uar  the  speaker  (in  time,  place,  thought, 
or  on  the  written  page).  It  is  hence  called  the  demonstrative  of  the 
first  person*  It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  speaker  himself;  sometimes 
for  ^  the  latter '*  of  two  persons  or  things  mentioned  m  speech  or  writ- 
ing ;  more  rarely  for  "  the  former,"  when  that,  though  more  remote  on 
the  written  fiage,  is  nearer  the  speaker  in  time,  place^  or  thought, 

b,  nie  is  used  of  what  is  remote  (in  time,  etc.) ;  and  is  hence  called 
i^<t  demonstrative  of  the  third  person.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean 
^the  former"  (see  under  hic,  a^\  also  (usually  followmg  its  noun) 
of  what  is  famous  or  well-known  i  often  (especially  the  neuter  illud) 
to  mean  '<  the  following." 

t  The  Intensive  ^e  is  also  found  in  numerous  combinations  *  as,  htllusce, 
tiunoe,  bArunce,  tiftrunce.  tiOsce.  blsce  (cf.  n.,  p.  65),  llllu8o«, lace,  also 
with  the  interrogative  -ne,  m  hOolne,  hOsclne,  tstllcine,  tlllcine.  etc.  The 
intensive  -pee  is  found  in  the  fonns  eapse  (nom.),  eumpee,  eaxnpee,  eOpee, 
iabl.). 
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r.  iBte  is  used  of  what  is  between  the  two  others  in  remoteness : 

often  in  allusion  to  the  person  addressed,  —  hence  called  the  demon* 
strative  of  the  second  per  wn.  It  especially  refers  to  one's  opponent  (in 
court,  etc.),  and  frequently  implies  a  kind  of  contempt 

£/  Ib  is  a  weaker  demonstrative  than  the  others  and  does  not  denote 
any  special  object,  but  refers  to  one  just  mentioned,  or  to  be  afterwards 
explained  by  a  relative  It  is  used  oftener  than  the  others  as  a  personal 
pronoun  (see  §  98.  i.  a)  ;  and  is  often  merely  a  correlative  to  the  relative 
qui :  as,  eum  quern,  one  whom  r  eum  consulem  qui  n5n  dubitet 
(Cic),  a  consul  who  will  not  hesitate, 

e.  Ipse  may  be  used  with  a  personal  pronoun  of  either  person,  as 

nfis  IpsI  (nfismetipsT),  we  ourselves ;  or  independently  (the  verb  con 

taining  the  pronoun,  or  the  context  implying  it),  as  ipsi  adestis,  yo2€ 

are  yourselves  present ;  or  with  a  noun,  as  ipsI  fontSs  (Virg.),  the  very 

fountains. 

Note.  —  In  English,  the  pronouns  ^i^/wj^^,  etc.,  are  used  both  intensively  (as, 
he  will  come  himself^  and  reflexively  (as,  he  will  kill  himself)  t  in  Latin  the  former 
would  be  translated  l)y  ipse ,  the  latter,  by  sS  or  S§s6. 

/.  The  pronouns  Mc,  ille,  and  is  are  used  to  pomt  in  either  direction, 
back  to  something  just  mentioned  or  forward  to  something  about  to  be 
mentioned.  The  neuter  forms  are  especially  used  to  refer  to  a  clause, 
phrase,  or  idea :  as,  est  illud  quidem  vel  mSbdmum  animum  vidSre 
(Tuscul.  i.  52),   that  ts  in  truth  a  very  great  thing  to  see  the  souL 

5.  Relative  Pronouns 
103.   The  relative  pronoun  qui,  who,  which^  is  thus  de- 
clined :  — 

SINGULAR.  PUJRAU 


qui  quae  quae 

qudram  quSlrum  qa5ram 

quibus  quibuB  quibus 

qu5s^  quis  quae 

quibus  quibus  quibus 


NOM.  qui  quae       quod 

Gen.  ciUus      cilius      otlius 
DAT.  cui  cui  cul 

Ace.   quern      quam      quod 
Abl.   qu5         qufl         qu5 

6.  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

104.  The  interrogative  or  indefinite  quis  (qui),  what 

which  ?  anyy  is  declined  in  the  Singular  as  follows:  — 

NoM.  quis  (qui)  quae  quid  (quod) 

Gen.  oHiua  cilius  oOius 

DAT.  oul  oui  oui 

Ace.  quein  quam  quid  (quod) 

Abl.  quC  quft  qu5 
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The  Plural  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Relative.  The  singular  quia 
is  rare  as  an  indefinite  (see  §  105.  d). 

Note. — The  Relative,  Interrogative,  and  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  originally  of 
the  same  Stem,  and  the  forms  for  the  most  part  are  the  same  (compare  (  103  with 
{  104).  The  stem  has  two  forms,  QUO-  and  QUi-.i  The  interrogative  sense  is 
doubtless  the  original  one. 

Case-Forms. — a.  The  relative  has  always  qui,  quae,  quod.  The 
interrogative  and  indefinite  have  quia,  quae,  quid,  substantive^  and 
qui,  quae,  quod,  adjective:  as,  quia  vocat?  who  calls f  quid  vid§B? 
what  do  you  see?  qui  hom5  vocat?  what  man  calls  f  quod  templtun 
vidCs?  what  temple  do  you  see? 

Note. -"But  qui  is  often  used  without  any  apparent  adjective  force;  and  quia 
Is  very  common  as  an  adjective,  especially  with  words  denoting  a  person :  as,  qui 
n5xnlnat  md?  who  calls  my  namef  quia  diea  fviit?  what  day  was  it?  quia 
homS?  what  mant  but  often  qui  hoinS?  what  sort  of  a  tnanf  nSaciO  qui  ala, 
/  know  not  who  you  are, 

b.  Old  forms  for  the  genitive  and  dative  are  qu5iua,  quoi. 

c.  The  form  qui  is  used  for  the  ablative  of  both  numbers  and  all 
genders ;  but  especially  as  an  adverb  Qiow^  by  which  way,  in  any  way), 
and  in  the  combination  quicum,  with  whom^  as  an  interrogative  or  an 
indefinite  relative. 

d.  A  nominative  plural  qu6a  (stem  qui-)  is  found  in  early  Latin. 
The  dative  and  ablative  quia  (stem  quo-)  is  old,  but  not  infi-equent. 

€»  The  preposition  cum  is  joined  enclitically  to  all  forms  of  the 
ablative,  as  with  the  personal  pronouns  (§  99.  e) :  as,  quficum,  qui- 
cum, quibuacuxn. 

Note.-— But  occasionally  oum  precedes  as  with  other  words:  as,  cum  qu5 
(Juv.  4. 9). 

f.  The  accusative  form  quom,  cum  (stem  quo-)  is  used  only  as  a 
conjunctive  adverb,  meaning  when  or  since, 

g.  The  adjective  uter  is  used  as  an  interrogative  and  indefinite  rela- 
tive.    It  is  declined  as  an  adjective  of  three  terminations  (see  §  83). 

Note.— This  word  is  probably  the  comparative  of  the  stem  quo-;  cf.  intrS 
(p.  56,  foot-note),  and  Greek  ir6rrtpos. 

105.  The  pronouns  quia  and  qui  appear  in  various  com- 
binations. 


1  From  qui-  are  termed  quia,  quid,  quern,  quibus,  qui  (abl.)  ;  while  qui, 
quae  (nom.),  are  probably  lengthened  forms  of  qud-,  quft-  (see  }  3a,  decl.  i), 
made  by  the  84ditioti  of  the  demonstrative  particle  U 
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tf«  The  adverb  •ouznque  (-ounque)  (cfl  quiaque)  added  to  the 
relative  makes  an  indefinite  relative,  which  b  declined  like  the  simple 
word :  as,  quioumque,  quaecumque,  quodoximque,  whoever^  what* 
gver;  cfUuBCunquey  etc. 

Note.— This  suffix,  with  the  same  meaning,  may  be  used  with  any  relative :  a% 
QU&liscumque,  of  whatever  sort;  quandOouznque  (also  rarely  QtiandGque), 
whenetfer;  ttbicumque,  wherever, 

b.  The  interrogative  form  doubled  makes  an  indefinite  relative :  as, 
qulsquis,  whoever  (so  utut,  however^  ubiubi,  wherever).  Of  quis* 
quia  both  parts  are  declined,  but  the  feminine  is  wanting  in  classic  use  ^ 
thus*- 

NOM.       quisquis  (quiqui)  quidquid  (quicquid) 

Acc.        quemquem  quidquid  (quioqnid) 

Abl.       qu5quA        qu&quS      qu6qu9 
Plur.  NoM.       quIquI 

D.,  Abl.  quibusquibus 

Note. — This  compound  is  rare,  except  in  the  forms  Quisquls,  QuiCQuid,  and 
Qu5qu0.  The  case-form  Quamquam  is  used  only  as  a  conjunction,  meaning 
although  (strictly  however),  Quiqui  (nom.  sing.)  is  an  early  and  qu&qu&  a  late 
form.  The  grammarians  give  also  a  regular  genitive  and  dative.  Cuicuimodl 
is  used  like  a  genitive,  but  is  probably  locative, 

c.  Indefinite  compounds  are  the  following:  quidam,  a^  a  certain; 
quispiam,  any;  qyiUvlA^  qyiTiihety  any  you  please  ;  qvdAqxiaxn,^  any  at 
M.  Of  these  the  former  part  b  declined  like  quia  and  qui,  but  they 
all  have  both  quod  (adjective)  and  quid  (substantive)  in  the  neuter. 

d.  The  indefinite  quia,  otherwise  rare,  is  found  in  the  compoui^ds 
aliquia,  some  one,  and  the  combinations  si  quia,  if  any;  n6  quia,  lest 
any^  that  none;  ecquia,  num  quia,  whether  any^  and  a  few  others. 

These  are  declined  like  quia,  but  have  generally  qua  instead  of 
quae,  except  in  the  nominative  plural  feminine.  The  forms  aliquae, 
ecquae,  nominative  singular  feminine,  occur  rarely. 

Note  — The  compounds  quisplam,  allquls,  and  quisquam  are  often  used 
instead  o'  quis  with  si,  nS,  and  num,  and  are  rather  more  emphatic,  as  si  quie^ 
If  euiy  one^  61  aliquis,  it  some  one^  sl  quisquam,  if  any  one  (ever,  cL  h). 

These  compounds  are  thus  declined  :  — 

Sing.  aliquia,  some, 

Nom.  aliquia  (aliqui)  aliqua              aliquid  (aliquod) 

Gen.  alicfiiua 

DAT.  alicui 

Acc.  aliquem              aliquam           aliquid  (aliquod) 

Abl,  aliqu5                aliquft              aliqii4 
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Plur. 

NOM.  aliquf  aliqnae  allqua 

Gen.  aliqudnim         aliquftnun      aliqudnim 
Dat.  aliquibua 

Acc.  aliquOs  aliqufts  aliqaa 

Abl.  aliquibua 

The  forms  in  -qui  and  -quod  are  adjective;  those  In  -qulB  and 
•quid,  substantive :  as,  aliquod  bonum,  some  good  thing ;  but  aliquid 
boni,  something  good  (something  of  good). 

Note.  —  Aliquis  is  compounded  with  all-,  old  stem  of  alius  (p.  49,  foot-note). 
But  the  meaning  other  usually  disappears. 

€,  The  enclitic  particle  que  added  to  the  interrogative  gives  a  uni- 
versal :  as,  quisque,  every  one,  uterque,  either  of  two,  or  both.  In  this 
combination  quia  is  regularly  declined. 

In  the  compound  tlnusquiaque,  every  single  one,  both  parts  are 
declined,  and  they  are  sometimes  separated  by  other  words. 

Quotua  quiaque  has  i}[it&\gm^c2i^on  how  many,  pray  f  often  in  a 
disparaging  sense. 

f.  The  relative  and  interrogative  have  rarely  a  possessive  adjective 
cfliua  (-a,  -um),  whose;  and  a  patrial  ciii&a  (cuiSlt-),  of  what  country. 

g,  Quantua,  how  great,  qu&lia,  of  what  sort,  are  derivative  adjectives 
from  the  same  stem  as  the  interrogative.  They  are  used  as  interrogative 
or  relative,  corresponding  to  the  demonstratives  tantua,  tftlia  (§  106). 

h.  Quiaquam,  with  lUlua,  any^  unquam,  ever,  uaquam,  anywhere^ 
are  chiefly  used  in  negative  sentences,  or  where  there  is  an  implied 
negative,  as  in  interrogative  or  conditional  sentences,  or  after  quam, 
than  I  aine,  without  i  viz,  scarcely:  as,  necquiaquam  ex  ftgmine 
tant5,  and  nobody  from  that  great  throngs  al  quiaquam  eat  timidua, 
is  ego  aum,  if  any  one  is  timorous,  I  am  the  man ;  aine  11115  domino, 
without  any  master;  an  quiaquam  uaquam  gentium  eat  aequ6 
miaer?  why!  is  there  anybody  anywhere  in  the  world  so  wretched  f 

i.  Quianam  is  emphatic:  pray,  whof  ecquia  and  numquia  are 
compounded  from  the  indefinite  particle  fin  and  the  interrogative  num ; 
they  mean  not  who,  but  any  in  a  question:  as,  ecquia  n5a  videt?  does 
any  one  see  usf  num  quid  h5c  dubitfla,  do  you  at  all  doubt  thist 

7.  Correlativea. 
106.   Many  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  and  ad- 
verbs have  corresponding  demonstrative y  relative^  interrog* 
ative^  and  indefinite  forms.     Such  parallel  forms  are  called 
Correlatives.    They  are  shown  in  the  ioWomiv^  \.2W^'^\ — 
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[§§  X06.  X07. 


DEMONSTR.        RELATIVE. 

is,  that  qui,  who 

tantus,  so  great  quantus 


tftlis,  such 
ibi,  there 
eo,  thither 
efl,  that  way 
inde,  thence 
turn,  then 
tot,  f^  many 


qu&lis 

ubi 

qu5 

quft 

imde 


INTERROG,         INDEF.  RELATIVE. 

quiB?  whof  K^\&c^s3iSA^whoever 
quantus  ?  (quantuscumque) 
quflUs  ?       (qu&liscumque) 

ubiubi 

qu6qu5 

quSLquft 
^undeoumque) 


INDEF. 


some 


acquis.  ^, 
aliquantus 


Qbi? 

qu5? 

quft? 

unde? 

quom,cuiiiquand5?    (oumoumque) 
quot  quot?  quotquot 


totiSs,  so  often  quotiea       quotifts  ?    (quotiftsoumque) 


alioubi 

aliqu5 

aliquft 

aliounde 

aliquandS 

aliquot 

aUquotiftfl 


a.  The  forms  tot  (originally  toti),  so  ntany^  quot,  haw  {as)  many, 
aliquot,  several,  totidem,  as  many,  are  indeclinable,  and  may  take 
any  gender  or  case;  as,  per  tot  annfis,  tot  proelils,  tot  imperfttSres 
(Cic),  so  many  commanders,  for  so  many  years ^  in  so  many  battles. 

b.  The  relative  word  in  a  pair  of  correlatives  is  often  to  be  rendered 
simply  c^ :  thus,  tantum  argenti  quantum  aeris,  as  much  (of)  silver 
as  (of)  copper, 

c.  A  frequent  form  of  correlative  is  found  m  the  ablative  qu6  or 
quant5,  by  how  much ;  e6  or  tantfi,  by  so  much,  used  with  compara- 
tives (rendered  in  English  the  . .  ,  Ihe)^:  as,  — 

quo  magis  cdnftris,  e5  longius  progrederis,  Ihe  more  you  try, 
the  farther  on  you  get  (by  which  the  more,  etc.,  by  that  the 
farther). 

107.  Certain  relative  and  demonstrative  adverbs  are 
used  correlatively  as  conjunctions  :  as, — 

ut  (rel.)  . . .  ita,  slo  (dem.),  as  (while)  , , .  so  (yet), 

tarn  (dem.)  . . .  quaxn  (rel.),  so  (as)  , ,  .  as. 

oum  (rel.)  . . .  turn  (dem.),  both . . . and;  while . .  .so  also;  not  only 
• . .  but  also. 

Compare  et . . .  et,  both . . .  and;  aut  (vel)  . .  •  aut  (vel),  either .... 
or;  Blve  (seu)  . . .  alvci ;  utrum  .  .  .  an,  whether  . .  •or. 


1  In  this  phrase  the  is  not  the  definite  article  but  a  pronominal  adverb,  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ]?y,  the  instrumental  case  of  the  pronoun  ])aet,  that.  This  pronoun 
is  used  both  as  demonstrative  and  relative.  Thus  the ,  •  •  ih^  corresponds  exactly 
to  Qu5  . . .  eO, 
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Chapter  VI. —  Verbs. 

I.- INFLECTION    OF    THE   VERB 
1.  Voice,  Mood,  Ten«e. 

108.  The  inflection  of  the  Verb  denotes  Voice,  Mood, 
Tense,  Number,  and  Person. 

a.  The  Voices  are  two :  Active  and  Passive. 

b.  The  Moods  are  four:  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive.^ 

c.  The  Tenses  are  six,  viz.:— 

1.  For  continued  action,  Present,  Imperfect,  Future. 

2.  For  completed  action,  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect. 

d.  Person  and  Number.  —  There  are  separate  terminations  for 
each  of  the  three  Persons,  —  first,  second,  and  third,  —  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural. 

2.  Noun  and  Adjective  Form*. 

109.  The  following  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  are  also 
included  in  the  inflection  of  the  Latin  Verb :  — 

a.  Four  Participles,*  viz. :  — 

Active:  the  Present  and  Future  Participles. 
Passive :  the  Perfect  Participle  and  the  Gerundive.' 

b.  The  Gerund  :  this  is  in  form  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular.  A  corresponding 
nominative  is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive  (see  §  114.  note). 

c.  The  Supine:  see  §§  71.  «  and  114.  b. 

3.  Defeotive  Forms. 

110.  Special  forms  for  some  of  the  tenses  are  wanting 
in  certain  parts  of  the  verb  :  — 

1  The  Infinitive  is  strictly  a  case  of  an  abstract  noun,  expressing  the  action  of 
the  verb  (p.  lao./)  ;  but  it  plays  so  important  a  part  in  verbal  construction,  that  it 
is  properly  treated  as  a  part  of  the  verb. 

^  The  Participles  are  Adjectives  in  inflection  and  meaning  (see  }  25.  e),  but 
have  the  power  of  Verbs  in  construction  and  in  distinguishing  time. 

'  The  Gerundive  is  also  used  as  an  adjective,  indicating  necessity  or  dufy  (see 
\  113.  rf).    In  la,te  use  it  became  9  Future  Passive  ParticipV^. 
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a.  The  Subjunctive  mood  wants  the  Future  and  the  Future  Perfect. 
In  most  constructions,  these  tenses  are  supplied  without  ambiguity  by 
the  Present  (or  Imperfect)  and  the  Perfect  (or  Pluperfect) ;  for 
originally  all  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  referred  to  future  time.  In 
some  constructions  the  want  is  supplied  by  the  future  participle  with 
the  proper  tense  of  the  verb  signifying  to  be  :  as,  cum  BecQtiLnis 
ait,  since  he  will  follow, 

b.  In  the  Passive  voice  in  all  moods  the  tenses  of  completed  action 
(Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect)  are  supplied  by  the  Perfect 
Participle  with  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  of  the  verb  signifying 
TO  BE :  as,  occiBUB  est,  he  was  killed. 

c.  In  the  Imperative  mood,  the  only  tenses  are  the  Present  and  the 
Future. 

d.  In  the  Infinitive  mood  the  Present  (active  and  passive)  and  the 
Perfect  (active)  only  are  formed  by  inflection.  A  Future  in  the  active 
voice  is  formed  by  the  Future  Participle  with  the  infinitive  signifying 
TO  be:  as,  am&tQruB  esse,  to  be  going  to  love;  in  the  passive,  by 
the  Former  Supine  with  Iri  (infin.  pass,  of  ire,  logo):  as,  aznSLtum 
W,  to  be  about  to  be  loved.    For  the  Perfect  passive,  see  b  above. 

II, -SIGNIFICATION    OF    THE    FORMS    OF    THE   VERB. 

1.  VoiceB. 

111.  The  Active  and  Passive  Voices  in  Latin  generally 
correspond  to  the  active  and  passive  in  English;  but  — 

a.  The  passive  voice  often  has  a  Reflexive  meaning :  as,  induitor 
veBtem,  he  puts  on  his  (own)  clothes]  Turnus  vertitur,  Turnus  turns 
(himself). 

Note. — This  use  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  Middle  voice,  and  is 
doubtless  a  survival  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  passive  (§  ii8.  note). 

b.  Many  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  passive  form,  but  with  an  active 
or  reflexive  meaning.  These  are  called  Deponents  {deponentid)^  i.e., 
verbs  which  have  laid  aside  {depdnere)  the  active  form  and  the  passive 
meaning  (see  §  135). 

2.  MoodB. 

112.  The  Moods  of  the  Latin  verb  are  used  as  follows: 

a.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  used  for  direct  assertions  and  interro- 
gations:  as, — ^valSsne?  valeo,  are  you  well?  1  am  well;  and  also 
in  some  other  idiomatic  forms  of  predication. 
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b.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  has  many  idiomatic  uses,  as  in  commands^ 
conditions^  and  various  dependent  clauses.  It  is  frequently  translated 
by  the  English  Indicative ;  sometimes  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  may^ 
mighty  wouldy  should;  sometimes  by  the  (rare)  Subjunctive ;  sometimes 
by  the  Infinitive ;  and  often  by  the  Imperative,  especially  in  prohibi- 
tions.   Thus— 

eftmiis,  let  us  go. 

cum  vSnisBet,  when  he  had  come. 

adsum  ut  videam,  lam  here  to  see  (that  I  may  see). 

tfl  nS  quaesieris,  do  not  thou  inquire. 

nSino  est  qui  ita  ezistiniet,  there  is  no  one  who  thinks  so. 

befttuB  bIb,  may  you  be  blessed. 

n6  abeat,  let  him  not  depart. 

quid  merer,  why  should  I  delay  1 

Bunt  qui  putent,  there  are  some  who  think. 

imperat  ut  Borlbam,  he  orders  me  to  write  (that  I  write). 

ne8ci5  quid  Borlbam,  I  know  not  what  to  write, 

licet  e^^you  may  go  (it  is" permitted  that  you  go). 

cave  cad&B,  dotCtfall. 

vereor  nS  eat,  I  fear  he  wUlgo. 

vereor  ut  eat,  I  fear  he  will  not  go. 

si  moneam  audiat  (pres.),  if  I  should  warn  ^  he  would  hear. 

si  vocftrem  audXret  (imperf.),  if  I  were  (now)  callings  he  would 

hear* 
quae  cum  dlsdsBet  abiit,  and  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  away. 

Note. — The  Latin  Subjunctive  is  often  translated,  formally,  by  means  of  the 
English  auxiliaries  may^  migfU^  could,  would,  etc.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Indica- 
tive, because  the  English  has  no  subjunctive  in  general  use.  But  the  Latin  uses  the 
subjunctive  in  many  cases  where  we  use  the  indicative ;  and  we  use  a  colorless 
auxiliary  in  many  cases  where  the  Latin  employs  a  separate  verb  with  more  definite 
meaning.  Thus,  /  may  write  is  often  not  scrlbam  (subj.),  but  licet  mihi 
scribere ;  /  can  write  is  possum  scrlbere ;  /  would  write  is  scr!bam, 
scrlberem,  or  scrlbere  velim  (vellem) ;  I  should  write ^  («/etc.),  scrlberem 
(^)  ....  or  (implying  duty)  oportet  mS  scribere. 

c.  The  Imperative  is  used  for  exhortation^  entreaty ^  or  command; 
but  its  place  is  often  supplied  by  the  Subjunctive  (§§  266,  269). 

d.  The  Infinitive  is  used  chiefly  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  as  the 
subject  or  object  of  another  verb  (§§  270,  271.  «).  In  special  con- 
structions it.takes  the  place  of  the  Indicative,  and  may  be  translated  by 
that  mood  in  English  (see  "Indirect  Discourse,"  §  335  flf.). 

Note.  —  For  the  Syntax  of  the  Moods,  see  §  264  fi. 
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3.  Partioiples. 

113.  The  Participles  of  the  Latin  verb  are  used  as 
follows: — 

a.  The  Present  participle  (ending  in  -ns)  has  commonly  the  same 
meaning  and  use  as  the  English  participle  in  -ing  :  as,  vocftns,  calling) 
legentSs,  reading,     (For  its  inflection,  see  eg6nB,  §  85). 

b.  I .  The  Future  participle  (ending  in  -fLrus)  is  oftenest  used  to  ex- 
press what  is  Ukely  or  about  to  happen. 

Note,— When  thus  used  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  TO  BE  it  forms  what  is 
called  the  First  Periphrastic  conjugation  (see  \  129) :  as,  urbs  est  C&stlra,  the 
city  is  about  tofdll;  m&nstlras  eram,  /  was  going  to  stay, 

2.  It  is  also  used,  more  rarely,  to  express  purpose  (see  §  293*  b)  :  as, 
vSnit  audittlruB,  he  came  to  hear  (about  to  hear). 

c.  The  Perfect  participle  (ending  in  -tus,  -sub)  has  two  uses:  — 

1.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  English  Perfect  Passive  parti- 
ciple in  -ED:  as,  tSctus,  sheltered i  aoceptus,  accepted \  Ictus,  having 
been  struck ^  and  often  has  simply  an  adjective  meaning:  as,  aoceptus, 
acceptable, 

2.  It  is  also  used  to  form  certain  tenses  of  the  passive  (§  no.  ^) :  as, 
vocatuB  est,  he  was  (has  been)  called. 

Note. —There  is  no  Perfect  Active  or  Present  Passive  participle  in  Latin.  The 
perfect  participle  of  deponents,  however,  is  generally  used  in  an  active  sense,  as 
sectltUB,  having  followed.  In  .the  case  of  other  verbs  some  different  construction 
is  used  for  these  missing  participles :  as,  cum  venisset,  having  come  (when  he 
had  come) ;  equit&tQ  praemlssS,  having  sent  forward  the  cavalry  (the  cavalry 
having   been  sent  forward);    dum   verberfttur,  while  he  is  (being)   struck 

(=  Ti/TTfJ/ACKOf). 

d.  I.  The  Gerundive  (ending  in  •ndus)  is  often  used  as  an  adjective 
implying  obligation  or  necessity  {ought  or  must)  :  as,  audiendus  est, 
he  must  be  heard. 

Note. — When  thus  used  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  TO  BE  it  forms  the  Second 
Periphrastic  conjugation  dSlisrendus  erat,  he  ou^ght  to  have  been  chosen  (}  129). 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  Gerundive  commonly  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  Gerund  (cf.  §  1 14.  a),  though  its  construction  is  different. 
(For  examples,  see  §  295  fF.) 

e.  The  Participles  may  all  be  used  as  simple  adjectives;  and  the 
present  and  perfect  participles  are  sometimes  compared  as  adjectives : 
as,  amftna,  amantior,  more  fond  i  dlXSotus,  dllSotissimuB,  dearest, 

f.  The  Present  and  Perfect  participles  are  (like  adjectives)  often 
used  as  nouns,  especially  in  the  plural  (§  188):  as,  regentSs,  rulers 
(those  ruling) ;  mortui,  (he  dead. 
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g.  As  an  adjective,  the  participle  is  often  used  predicatively  to  indi- 
cate some  special  circumstance  or  situation :  as,  morltfLrl  v6«  lalfLtA* 
mu8»  we  at  the  poitU  of  (U(Uh  (about  to  die)  salute  you. 

4.  Gerund  and  Supine. 

114,  The  Gerund  and  Supine  are  used  as  follows  c^— 

a.  The  Gerund  is,  in  form,  the  neuter  singular  of  the  Gerundive. 
It  is  a  verbal  noun,  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  English  verbal 
noun  in  -ING  (§  295) :  as,  loquendl  caosfi,/^  thi  sake  of  speaking. 

Note. —  In  this  use  the  Gerund  is  found  only  in  the  oblique  cases.  A  corre- 
sponding nominative  is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive:  thus,  scrlbere  est  Utile, 
writing  (to  write)  is  useful;  but,  ars  sorlbendl,  the  art  of  writing, 

b.  The  Supine  is  in  form  a  noun  of  the  fourth  declension  (§  71.  a)^ 
found  only  in  the  accusadve  ending  in  -turn,  -«um  and  the  ablative  (or 
dative,  probably  both)  ending  In  -tfl,  -sfl.  These  are  sometimes  called 
the  Former  and  the  Latter  Supine.  The  Former  is  used  after  verbs  and 
the  Latter  after  adjectives  ( §§  302,  303 ) :  as,  — 

1.  vSnit  Bpect&tum,  he  came  to  see, 

2.  mlrftbile  dictfl,  wonderful  to  teU, 

5.  Tunnel. 

115.  The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  of  two  classes,  viz.  :— 

1.  Of  continued  action, 

1.  Present:  8crib5,  /am  writing. 

2.  Imperfect:  BcrlbSbam,  I  was  writing, 

3.  Future  :  sorlbam,  /  shall  write. 

2.  Of  completed  action, 

4.  Perfect:  bcxIpbI^  I  have  written ,  I  wrote. 

5.  Pluperfect:  scrlpseram,  I  had  written. 

6.  Future  Perfect:  soxlpBex^,  / shall  have  written. 

a.    Tenses  of  the  ludioative. 

a.  The  tenses  of  the  Indicative  have,  in  general,  the  same  meaning 
as  the  corresponding  tenses  in  English ;  but  are  in  some  cases  dis- 
tinguished differendy  in  their  use.    Thus  — 

I.  The  Future  or  Future  Perfect  is  often  used  in  subordinate  clauses 
nrhere  we  use  the  Present :  as,  — • 

si  quid  habebO  dabG,  if  I  have  (shall  have)  any  things  Twill  ^ve, 
onm  vCnerO  sprTban}.  when  I  come  (shall  have  comft)^  I  luiU  'Qyrd.t^ 
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2.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  are.  often  used  to  express  continued 
action  where  the  English  uses  tenses  of  completed  action ;  as,  ^ — 

iam  did  aegr5t5, 1  have  long  been  (and  still  am)  sick, 
iam  difl  aegr5tftbam,  I  had  long  been  (and  still  was)  sick. 

Note. — Here  the  Perfect,  aesrrOt&vI,  would  imply  that  I  am  now  well;  the 
Pluperfect,  that  I  was  well  at  the  past  time  designated. 

b.  The  Imperfect  is  used  to  describe  in  past  time  a  continued  action 
or  a  condition  of  things:  as,  scrlbSbat,  he  was  writing;  ftrdSbat,  it 
was  on  fire, 

c.  The  Perfect,  having  two  separate  uses,  is  divided  into  the  Perfect 
Definite  and  the  Perfect  Historical  (or  Indefinite). 

1.  The  Perfect  Definite  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  com- 
pleted in  present  time,  and  corresponds  to  the  English  (present-  or  com- 
pound-) perfect:  as,  scrfpsl,  I  have  written, 

2.  The  Perfect  Historical  narrates  3.  simple  act  or  state  in  past  time 
without  representing  it  as  in  progress  or  continuing.  It  corresponds 
to  the  English  past  or  preterite  and  the  Greek  aorist :  as,  scrlpsit,  he 
wrote;  arait,  it  blazed  up. 

h.   Tenaes  of  the  Subjunctive. 

d.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  are  chiefly  used  in  dependent 
clauses,  following  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (see  §  286)  ;  but 
have  also  special  idiomatic  uses  (see  Syntax,  §§  266  ff.,  283,  308). 

lil.-PERSONAL    ENDINGS. 

116.  Verbs  have  regular  terminations^  for  each  of  the 
three  Persons,  both  singular  and  plural,  active  and  passive. 
These  are: — 


sing. 

ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

I.  -m(-6or 

-I):am-6, 1  love. 

-r: 

amo-r,  I  am  loved. 

2.  Hs: 

ama-s,  thou  lovest. 

-ris  or -re :  ama-ris,  thou  art  loved. 

3-  -t: 

ama-t,  he  loves. 

-tur: 

ama-tur,  he  is  loved. 

Plur. 

ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

I.  -mua: 

ama-xnuB,  we  love. 

-mur: 

ama-mur,  we  are  loved. 

2.  -tts: 

ama-tiB,^^«  love. 

-mini: 

ama-mini,  you  are  loved. 

3.  -nt: 

ama-nt,  they  love. 

-ntur: 

ama-ntur,  they  are  loved. 

1  These  terminations  are  fragments  of  old  Pronouns,  whose  signification  is  thus 

added  to  that  of  the  verb-stem  (compare  p.  19,  note  i).    But  the  ending  -mini  in 

the  second  person  plural  of  the  passive  is  a  remnant  of  the  participial  form  found 

in  the  Creek  'juevos,  and  has  supplanted  the  proper  form,  which  does  not  aiq>ear  in 

Lada,    It  is  Ihought  by  some  scholars  that  -nt  has  a  s\m\\ax  oi\!g^ 
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Note. — The  present  indicative  of  the  active  voice  has  lost  the  -m,  and  ends 
in  the  modified  stem-vowel  -0  except  in  sum  and  inquazn  (}}  119, 144.  b).  This 
5  stands  for  m  blended  in  sound  with  a  preceding  vowel  (am5  »  famft-xn).  The 
perfect  the  future  perfect,  and  the  future  in  -b5  have  also  lost  the  -m. 

a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  active  has  the  special  terminations :  — > 

Sing.  2.  -atf:  amav-i-sti,  thou  lovedst. 

Plur.  2.  -Btis :  amav-l-stis,  you  loved, 

3.  -finint  or  -fire :  amav-firunt  (-fire),  they  loved. 

b.  The  Imperative  has  the  following  terminations :  — 

Singr*  ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

2.  — :  ama,  love  thou,  -re :      ama-re,  be  thou  laved, 

2.  -t5 :         ama-t5,  thou  shall  love,  -tor :    ama-tor,  thou  shalt  be  loved, 

3.  -t5 :         ama-t5,  let  him  love,    -tor :     ama-tor,  let  him  be  loved, 

Plur, 

2.  -te :  ama-te,  love  ye,  -mini :  ama-minl,  be  ye  loved. 

2,  -t6te :  ?i,mSi't6tetye  shall  love. 

3.  -nt5 :  2xa3i'nt6,  let  them  love,  -ntor :  ama-ntor,  let  them  be  loved, 

IV. -FORMS    OF   THE   VERB. 

117.  Every  Latin  verb-form  (except  the  adjective  and 
noun  forms)  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz. : — 

1,  The  Stem  (see  §  21).  This  is  either  the  root  or  a  modification 
or  development  of  it. 

2.  The  Ending,  consisting  of — 

a.  the  signs  of  mood  and  tense. 

b,  the  personal  ending  (see  §  116), 

Note  I.— Thus  in  the  verb  vocft-vl-t,  he  called,  the  root  is  VOC,  modified 
into  the  verb-stem  vocft-,  which  by  the  addition  of  the  tense  sign  -ul  (-vl) 
becomes  the  perfect  tense  voc&vl ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  personal  ending  (-t) 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

■  Note  2. — These  endings  are  of  various  origin.  In  none  of  them,  however, 
is  the  tense  or  mood  sign  strictly  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  personal  ter- 
minations. All  verb-forms  are  either  inherited  from  a  time  when  the  elements  were 
still  significant  and  could  still  be  compounded,  or  are  imitations  of  such  inherited 
forms.  ^ 

118.  The  Verb-endings,  as  they  are  formed  by  the  signs 
for  mood  and  tense  combined  with  personal  endings,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table: — 
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Sing, 


Plur, 


Sing, 


Plur. 


Indic. 

1.  -5 

2.  -a 

3-  -t 
I.  -muB 

2.   -tlB 

3-  -nt 

1.  -ba-m 

2.  -bft-fi 

3.  -ba-t 

1.  -bft-xnuB 

2.  -bfi-tiB 

3.  -ba-nt 


ACTITB. 


SURf. 


PrMenf. 


PA8SITB« 

Indic. 


r  o  Q 
«  *-  a 

3d6j 


-m 

•a 
-t 


-muB 

-tifl 

,-nt 

«re-m 

-r6-s 

-re-t 

-rC-muB 

-rS-tis 

-re-nt 


-or 

-riB<;r-re 

-tur 

-mur 

-mini 

-ntur 


-ba-r 

•bft-rlB  (-re) 
-bft-tur 

-bft-mur 

•bfi-minl 

-ba-ntur 


SUBJ. 

f-r 

-rifliv^-re 
-tur 

-mur 

-mini 

.-ntur 

-re-r 

-rS-ris  (-re) 
-r6-tur 

-r6-mur 

.rS-minI 

-re-ntur 


Indicative 


Sing. 


Plur. 


I.  II.* 
I.  -b-0 


s  s'g^-S 


2-  -^i-»     •^|:|  I 

I.  -bimuB^l'?^ 


V    «    C 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing, 


Plur, 


2.  -bi-tiB    ||-«  g 

3.  -bu-nt  ^-  «^ 

Indic. 

1.  -I 

2.  -i-stl 

3.  -i-t 

1.  -i-muB 

2.  -i-BtiB 

3.  -€ru-nt^r-fire 

1.  -era-m 

2.  -erft-fi 

3.  -era-t 

1.  -erSl-muB 

2.  -erft-tifl 

3.  -era-nt 


Future, 

HI.  IV. 

-«-m 

-<?-B 
-tf-t 

-#-muB 

-/-tiB 

-^-nt 

SUBJ.    Perfect, 

-eri-m 

•eri-B 

-eri-t 

-eri-mus 

-erl-tiB 

-eri-nt 


Indicative. 

I.  n.  ni.  iv.i 


-bo-r 

-be-riB(-re)i,j 
bi-tur 


-tuB  (-ta, 
-tum) 


-tl(-tae, 
-ta) 


«-5 


-i-xiB  (-re) 
-/-tur 


-tuB  (-ta, 
-tum) 


Pluperfect, 
-iBse-m 

-iBS&« 

4sBe-t 
-iiAS-muB 

-iBB6-tiB 

-iBBe-nt 


BUmUB 

eatlB 
.Bunt 

eram 
erSlB 
.erat 


{er&muB 


erant 


-/-mur 

-/-mini 

.-^-ntur 

SUBJ. 

aim 

bIs 

sit 

BimuB 

sltis 

aint 

eaaem 

eaaSa 

eaaet 

eaaSmuB 

esaStia 

eaaent 


i  These  Dumerala  refer  to  the  four  conjugations  given  later  (see  {  12a}, 
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Sing,  I.  -er-6 

2.  -eri-8 

3.  -eri-t 

Plur*  I.  -eri-muB 

2.  -eri-tis 

3.  -eri-nt 


Future  Perfect 


-tU8(-ta, 
-turn) 


er5 
eris 
erit 


-ti(-tae, 
-ta) 


erimua 

eritis 

erunt 


Imperative. 

¥re9ent. 

Sing,  2.  —     Plur,  2.  -te  I    Sing.  2.  -re      Plur,  2.  -mini 

Future, 


2.  -to 

3.  -t« 


2.  -tote 

3.  -nt6 


2.  -tor 
3-  -tor 


2.  — 

3.  -ntor 


For  convenience  a  table  of  the  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  of  the 
verb  is  here  added. 

Infinitives. 


JPrc»,    -re  (Pres.  stem) 
Fwf.    -isse  (Perf.  stem) 
Fut.     -tClruB  (-a,  -um)  ease 

Participles. 
Fres.    -ns,  -ntia 
Ferf,     


i.ii.rv.-rl;  in.  -I 

-tuB  (-ta,  -turn)  esse 
-turn  Irl 


Fuu     -tiirus,  -a,  -um 

Gerund. 
-ndl,  -ndo,  -ndum,  -ndd 


-tus,  -ta,  -turn 
Ger,  -nduB,  -a,  -um 

Supine. 
-turn,  -tu 


Note. —  The  i  of  the  Perfect,  which  in  early  Latin  is  always  long-exctpi  before 
-mus,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is  probably  in  all  cases  a  part  of  the  stem,  as  it  is 
in  dedl.  stetl,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  vowel  a.  In  the  suffixes  -vi  (of  un- 
known origin)  and  -si  (akin  to  those  of  Greek  ^$f  <|a  and  Skr.  adiksham) ,  and  in  the 
perfects  of  consonant-roots,  it  seems  to  be,  but  probably  is  not,  a  mere  connecting 
vowel.  The  S  before  -tl  and  -tis  is  also  anomalous.  Most  scholars  regard  it  as  a 
remnant  of  es ;  but  it  may  be,  like  the  personal  endings,  of  pronominal  origin. 

The  Passive  is  a  middle  (or  reflexive)  form  peculiar  to  Latin  and  Celtic,  and  of 
uncertain  origin. 

The  Verb  Sum, 
119.  The  verb  sum,  be,  is  both  irregular  afid  defective, 
having  no  gerund  or  supine,  and  no  participle  but  the 
future. 

Its  conjugation  is  given  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  its  importance 
for  the  inflection  of  all  other  verbs. 
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Principal  Parts  :  Pres.  sum,  Infin.  esse,  Perf.  ful, 

Fut.  Part,  futtlrus. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

P**e«enl. 

Sing,  I.  sum,  I  am. 

BimS 

2.  Sb,  thou  art  {you  are). 

•Is 

3.  est,  he  {she^  it)  is. 

Bit 

Plur.  I.  Buxnus,  we  are. 

slmtis 

2.  &i^MiA^  you  are. 

Bitia 

3.  Bunt,  they  are* 

Bint 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  I,  eram,  Twos, 

essem  (forem). 

2,  er^,  you  were. 

esses  (for6s) 

3.  erat,  he  (she,  it)  was. 

esset  (foret) 

Plur.  I.  erftmuB,  we  were. 

essSmuB 

2,  erfttiB,  you  were. 

essetis 

3.  erant,  they  were. 

essent  (forent) 

Vuture. 

Sing,  I.  ex^,  I  shall  be. 

2,  etiB^  you  will  be. 

3.  erlt,  he  will  be. 

Plur.  I.  erimua,  we  shall  be. 

2.  erltia,  you  will  be. 

• 

3.  erunt,  they  will  be. 

Perfect. 

Sing,  I,  ful,  I  was  {have  been). 

fuerlm 

2,  fuiBll,  you  were 

fueris 

3.  fait,  he  was. 

fuerit 

Plur.  I,  inimxLB.wewere, 

fuerimos 

2,  fuiBtiB,  you  were. 

fueritia 

3.  fnl^rxiDttfuSTe,  they  were. 

fuexint 

JPluperfect. 

s 

Sing,  I,  iuersLUi,  /  had  been. 

fuissem 

2.  fuerSUi,  you  had  been. 

fuissSB 

3.  fuerat,  he  had  been. 

fuisset 

Plur,  I.  fuerftmuB,  we  had  been. 

fuissSmus 

2.  f  uerfttia,  you  had  been. 

fuissetis 

3.  fuerant,  ih^  had  been. 

fuissent 

^AU  tnuuJadonB  of  the  subjunctive  are  misleading,  and  henoe  none  ii  given. 

/JIM.  A 
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Sing.  I.  ixxBT^^f shall  have  been,      Plur,  I.  tvLerimxxA^we  shall  have  been, 

2.  tyxer\Biyouwill  have  been.  2.  fueritiSyyou  wz'll  have  been, 

3.  f uerit,  he  will  have  been.  3.  f uexint,  they  will  have  been. 

Imperative. 

Prement,  Sing.  2.  6b,  ^^  thou,  Plur.  2.  CBte,  ^^^^. 

.Future.  2.  est^,  thou  shalt  be.  2.  emtbte,  ye  shall  be, 

3.  eBt5,  ^^  shall  be,  3.  suntS,  M^  shall  be. 

Infinitive. 

Pre«era<.   eBBe,  /^  ^^. 

Perfect,    fuisBO,  /^  ^Z^^  3^^ll. 

jTVeftcre.  fore  or  futtlrua  esBe,  to  be  abotit  to  be. 

Participle. 
X^ture.  f uttlruB,  -a,  -mn,  about  to  be, 

a.  The  present  participle,  which  should  be  fsSna  (compare  Sanskrit 
sant),  appears  in  that  form  in  ab-sSns,  prae-sSns ;  and  as  6nB  (com- 
pare on/)  in  pot-Sns.  The  simple  form  Sna  is  sometimes  found  in  late 
or  philosophical  Latin  as  a  participle  or  abstract  noun,  in  the  forms 
fins,  being;  entia,  things  which  are, 

b.  Rare  Forms. — Indicative:  Future,  escit,  eacunt  (strictly  an 
inchoative  present,  see  §  167.  eC), 

Subjunctive :  Present,  siem,  aiSa,  alet,  alent ;  fuam,  fu&a,  fuat, 

fuant ;  Perfect,  fflvixnus ;  Pluperfect,  fflvisset. 

Note.—  For  essem,  etc.,  forem,  fords,  etc,  are  often  used  without  difference 
of  meaning. 

120.  The  verb  »nm  appears  in  numerous  compounds, 
which  will  be  treated  under  Irregular  Verbs  (§  137). 

Note. — The  root  of  the  verb  aum  is  ES,  which  in  the  imperfect  is  changed  to 
£R  (see  }  II.  a.  z),  and  in  many  cases  is  shortened  to  s.  Some  of  its  modifications, 
as  found  in  several  languages  more  or  less  closely  related  to  Latin,  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table, — the  **  Indo-European  *•  being  the  primitive  or  theoretic  form, 
and  the  form  syam  corresponding  to  the  Latin  aim  (aiem)  :— 


INDO-BUROPBAM* 

SANSKsrr. 

GRBBIC 

LATIN. 

UTHUANIAK. 

ea-ml 

B»-mi 

iyam  (opt) 

tfifiO- 

B-um 

es-mi 

ea-el 

zaA 

SJfOt 

iffffp^ 

et 

ee4 

ea-tl 

as-ti 

syat 

iari 

e»-t 

ee4l 

a-maal 

s-mas 

syama 

ifffiiv 

s-umus 

et*ma 

s-taai 

s-tha 

syata 

icri 

es-tis 

ee40 

•«nti 

s-anti 

syus 

iyra 

e-unt 

ee4l 

The  Perfect  and  Supine  items,  fal-,  f Utllra- 

,  ire  kindred  with  the  Greek  l^v,  and 

wttk  the  EngUsh  J«. 

1 

1  Old  form. 
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The  Three  Sterna. 

121.  The  parts  of  the  Latin  verb  may  be  formed  upon 
three  different  stems  (partly  real  and  partly  supposed), 
called  the  Present,  the.  Perfect,  and  the  Supine  Stem  (see 
notes,  pp.  86,  119  ff.). 

a.  The  tenses  of  continued  action^  both  active  and  passive,  together 
with  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive,  are  formed  upon  the  Present  Stem, 
and  collectively  are  called  the  Present  System. 

b.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  active  voice  are  formed  upon 
the  Perfect  Stem,  and  are  called  the  Perfect  System. 

c.  The  Perfect  and  Future  Participles  and  the  Supine  are  formed 
upon  the  Supine  Stem,  and  are  called  the  Supine  System. 

Note  i, — Since  Latin  verbs  are  commonly  spoken  of  under  the  form  of  their 
present  tense,  the  other  parts  are  usually  said  to  be  derived  from  this.  It  is  only  in 
the  verbs  formed  later  in  the  language  that  this  is  true.  Thus  armftvi,  /  have 
amted^  does  come  from  armO,  /  arm;  but  sivi,  I  have  allowed^  does  not  come 
from  sinO,  /  allow;  but  both  sin^  and  elvt  come  from  a  common  source^  the 
root  (see  ^\  2a,  123,  124),  by  dififerent  processes. 

Note  2.  —  The  Infiuence  of  Analogy^  Many  Latin  verbs  were  not  inherited  from 
the  parent  speech^  but  formed  during  the  separate  existence  of  the  language.  The 
forms  of  these  verbs  are  not  strictly  compounds  of  root  or  stem  and  ending,  but  are 
imitations  of  verbs  already  existing  in  Latin.  For  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  elements 
(parts  of  wordsi  not  complete  and  significant  in  themselves  can  be  used  to  form  new 
words  in  a  developed  language.  When  stems  are  not  fe.t  as  significant,  they  can- 
not be  used  for  composition.  Thus  a  form  like  fu^&bat  could  be  made  only 
from  a  complete  word  fugra,  or  from  some  form  In  which  fugra  seemed  to  be 
a  complete  word ,  and  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  compound  of  stem  and  auxiliary^ 
fufir&-  -^  bat  (like  ar&-  +  bat),  but  as  an  imitation  of  forms  like  arftbat,  which 
originally  were  really  compounds.  Simple  Perfects  like  ded)  and  compound 
forms  nice  v6zl  have  both  mfluenced,  by  analogy,  the  production  of  new  forms, 
like  xnomordi  from  mordeO,  m&nsi  from  maneO. 


v.- REGULAR   VERBS, 

Latin  verbs  are  classed  as  Regular  or  Irregular  accord- 
ing as  they  do  or  do  not  follow  the  inflection  of  the  Four 
Conjugations. 

122,  There  are  in  Latin  four  principal  forms  of  Present 
Stems,  ending  respectively  in  a-,  fi-,  «-,  I-.    With  this  differ- 
ence of  stem  most  of  the  other  differences  of  conjugation 
coincide 
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a.  Verbs  are  accordingly  classed  in  Four  Regular  Conjugations,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  stem-vowel  which  appears  before  -re  in  the  Present 
Infinitive  Active. 

b.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb,  which  determine  its  conjugation 
throughout,  are  — 

1.  The  Present  Indicative  \  showing  ^^  present  stem  and 

2.  The  Present  Infinitive   >      the  conjugation, 

3.  The  Perfect  Indicative,  showing  the  perfect  stem, 

4.  The  Supine  (or  the  Perfect  Participle),  showing  the  supine 

stem, 

c.  The  regular  forms  of  the  conjugations  are  seen  in  the  following :  — 

First:  Active,  amG,  amflre,  amSlvT,  amSLtum,  love. 
Passive,  amor,  am&rl,  amSLtua. 

Present-  and  Verb-stem  ainSl-,  Perfect-stem  am&v-,  Supine- 
stem  amSlt-. 
Second :  dSleG,  dSISre,  dSlSvT,  dS16tum,  blot  out. 
Passive,  dSleor,  dSlSrI,  dSlStuB. 

Present-  and  Verb-stem  dSlS-,  Perfect-stem,  dSlSv-,  Supine- 
stem  dSlSt-. 
Third :  tegG,  tegSre,  tSzI,  tSctum,  cover. 
Passive,  tegor,  tegl,  t6ctu8. 

Root  TEG,  Verb-stem  tegS-,  Perfect-stem  tfix-,  Supine-stem 
tSct-. 
Fourth :  audiG,  audire,  audlvl,  audltum,  hear. 
Passive,  audior,  audlrl,  audltus. 

Present-  and  Verb-stem  audi-.  Perfect-stem,  audiv-.  Supine- 
stem,  audit-. 

In  the  Second  conjugation,  however,  the  characteristic  S-  rarely  appears 
in  the  perfect  and  supine :  the  type  of  this  conjugation  is,  therefore  — 

Second:  moneS,  monSre,  xnonul,  monitum,  warn. 
Passive,  moneor,  monSrl,  monitus. 

d.  In  many  verbs  the  principal  parts  take  forms  belonging  to  two 
or  more  different  conjugations  (cf.  §  134)  :  as,— 

1.  2,  dom5,  domflre,  domul,  domitum,  subdue. 

2.  3,  maneS,  manSre,  m&nsi,  xn&nsum,  remain, 

3.  4,  pet5,  petSre,  petlvi,  petltum,  seek, 

4.  3,  vinciG,  vincire,  vinzl,  vinctum,  bind. 

Such  verbs  are  referred  to  the  conjugauon  to  which  the  tint  or  PresAULt: 
§tem  conforms. 
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1.  PreBent  Stem. 

Note.  —  The  parent  speech  from  which  Latin  comes  possessed  verbs 
with  present  stems  of  three  different  kinds.  These  verbs  were  formed 
as  follows :  — 

First :  From  roots,  by  adding  the  personal  endings. 

Second :  From  noun-stemis,  by  adding  the  personal  endings.  These 
noun-stems  had  been  formed  from  roots  by  the  addition  of  various 
suffixes,  as  a-,  na-,  ya-,  ta-. 

Third :  From  roots  and  stems,  by  adding  a  common  suffix  (probably 
-yami,  etc.,  later  -yomi)  which  already  contained  the  personal  endings. 

Verbs  of  all  these  forms  were  inherited  by  the  Latin.  Of  the  first  class 
few  survive,  and  these  are  counted  as  irregular,  except  such  as  have  been 
forced  into  some  one  of  the  four  conjugations.  Examples  are:  fist, 
from  ed5 ;  fert,  from  fero ;  d&s,  from  d5  (dSre)  ;  flSmus,  from  fle5. 

Of  the  second  class  a  large  number  remain.  In  these  the  verb-stem 
ends  in  a  short  vowel,  S-  (I-) .  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  original  vowel 
&-  (6-)  of  the  noun-suffixes.  Besides  this,  the  consonant  of  the  suffix 
is  often  preserved.  Verbs  of  this  form  are  often  called  primitive  verbs, 
because  the  language  lost  the  power  of  making  new  forms  of  this  type 
except  in  a  few  cases.  They  make  up  the  third  conjugation.  Ex- 
amples are:  fer6  (stem  fero©-)  for  bher-o-mi  (cf.  fert  in  the  first 
class) ;  stemimus  (stem  sternoe-)  for  Btar-no-mas ;  plectunt  (stem 
plectQC-)  for  plec-to-nti;  pell5  (stem  pelloe-)  for  pel-yo-mi.  So 
dlsc5  (stem  dlecoe-)  for  dI(c)BCo-mi.  This  last  form  became  the 
type  for  a  large  number  of  verbs  called  inceptive  (see  §  167.  /z). 

Of  the  third  class,  those  verbs  in  which  any  vowel  (except  u)  came 
in  contact  with  the  suffix  (-yami)  suffered  contraction  so  as  to  present 
a  long  vowel,  5-,  S-,  I-,  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  These  became  the 
types  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations  respectively.  In 
imitation  of  these  long  vowel-stems  numerous  verbs  were  formed  by  the 
Romans  themselves  (after  the  mode  of  formation  had  been  entirely 
forgotten)  from  noun  and  adjective  stems.  This  came  to  be  the 
regular  way  of  forming  new  verbs,  just  as  in  English  the  borrowed 
suffix  4ze  can  be  added  to  adjectives  to  make  a  verb ;  as,  modernize. 

Those  verbs  of  the  third  class  in  which  a  consonant  or  u  came  in 
contact  with  the  suffix  -yami  suffered  various  phonetic  changes.  Such 
verbs  fell  partly  into  the  third  conjugation,  giving  rise  to  an  irregular 
form  of  it,  and  partly  into  the  fourth,  and  some  have  forms  of  both. 

Examples  are:  (cdn)8plcl5,  -splcere,  for  spek-yomi;  veni5,  venTre, 

for  (g)ven-yomi }  cupi0,  cupere,  but  cuplvl ;  orior,  oritur,  but  orlrl 

Butplv6^  pJuere,  forplu-yoml ;  and heace^by  ^a^o^^ms^^)  %na«t^, 
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But  in  all  these  cases  many  cross-analogies  and  errors  as  well  as 
phonetic  changes  have  been  at  work  to  produce  irregularities.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  traditional  system  which  may  be  practically  represented 
as  follows :  — 

123.  The  Present  Stem  is  formed  from  the  Root  in  all 
regular  verbs  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :  ^  — 

a.  In  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations,  by  adding  a  long 
vowel  (5-,  S-,  I-)  to  the  root,  whose  vowel  is  sometimes  changed :  as, 
▼ocS-re  (voc),  monS-re  (men,  cf.  memini),  sopl-re  (sop). 

Note. — These  verb-stems  are  almost  all  really  formed  from  noun-stems  on 
the  pattern  of  older  formations  (see  note,  p.  86). 

b.  In  the  Third  conjugation,  by  adding  a  short  vowel  (8-,  I-)  to  the 
root:  as,  tegS-re  (teg),  all-tis  (al).     This  vowel  may  be  preceded  — 

1.  By  n,  t,  80,  or  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  repeated  (a 
phonetic  representative  of  original  i) :  as,  temne-re  (tem),  plect-5 
(PLEC),  cr6sce-re  (cre),  pell-5  (for  pel-i5,  pel),  mItt-5  (mit). 

2.  By  i,  which  in  most  forms  disappears  in  inflection  (see  §  126.  c)  : 
as,  fug-i-5,  fug-^re  (fug). 

c.  The  root  may  also  be  changed  — 

1.  By  lengthening  the  vowel:  as,  dic-e-re  (dig),  caed-e-re  (cad?). 

2.  By  the  repetition  of  a  part  of  it  {reduplication) :  as,  gf-gn-e-re 
(gen). 

3.  By  inserting  a  nasal  (m  or  n) :  as,  find-e-re  (fid)  ;  tang-e-re 
(tag). 

d.  In  some  verbs  the  present  stem  is  formed  from  a  noun-stem 
irregularly  treated  as  a  root:  as,  8tatu-e-re  (statu-s),  aoBtu-SL-re 
Qaestu-s) ;  cf.  acu5,  acuere. 

e.  A  few  isolated  forms  use  the  simple  root  as  a  present  stem :  as, 
fer-re,  fer-t ;  es-se ;  Tel-le,  vnl-t.    These  are  counted  as  irregular. 

1  These  formations  may  be  traced  In  the  following  parallel  inflections : — 

SANSKRrr.  SANSKRrr.  SAMSKRrr. 

z.  v&ch-ay&-znl     vo€'{a^-d  2.vah-&-nii     veh-d       3.pag-y&-mi    mspic-i^ 
vach-aya-si      voc-a-s  vah-CHsl      veh-i^        pa^-ya-sl     -spic-is 

vach-aya-ti       voc-a^  vah-a-ti      veh^i-4        pag-ya-ti      ^ic-i-i 

vach-ayA-mas  voc-a-mus       vah-&-ina8  veh-Umus    paQ-yA-znas  •^ic'umus 
vaoh-aya-tha   voc-a-tis         vah-cir-tlia  veh-i-Hs      pag-ya-tha  ^spic-d'Hs 
vacii-aya-ntl    voc-a-nt         vah-a-nti    veh-u-nt      pag-ya-ntl    'Spic-inunt 

In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  connecting  vowel  not  explained  above ; 
but  this  comes  from  the  irregular  use  of  a  verb-stem  in  place  of  &  toot,  qa  in 
orttOrua  (d,  ortua),  monitua  (d  mfinB,  meiit\B). 
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f.  A  few  have  roots  ending  in  a  vowel.  These  generally  ase  as 
present  stem  the  root  without  additions,  but  sometimes  modified  t  as, 
da-mua  (da),  fi6-mua  (stem  110-,  root  form  unknown),  sisti-maa 
(sta).  But  others,  as  rui-mus  (ru),  are  formed  with  an  additional 
vowel  according  to  the  analogy  of  d* 

2.  Perfect  Stem, 

124.  The  Perfect  Stem  is  formed  as  follows :  — 

a.  Th6  suffix  V  (u)  (see  p.  120,  c)  is  added  to  the  verb-stem :  aa, 
V0C&-V-1,  audX-v-I;  or  to  the  root:  as,  son-u-I  (aonft-re,  root  son), 
mon-u-i  (monS-re,  mon  treated  as  a  root). 

Note.  —  In  a  few  verbs  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  transposed  and  lengthened  (see 
(  9.  </) :  as,  Btrft-v-l  (stemO,  star),  sprd-v-I  (spemO.  spak). 

d.  The  suffix  a  is  added  to  the  root:  as,  carp-a-X  (carp),  t6z-l 
(for  teg-B-I,  TEG). 

Note.  —  The  modificationi  of  the  present  stem  sometimes  appear  in  the  perfect : 
as,  finx-l  (fig,  present  stem  flngd-),  sanz-l  (sac,  present  stem  sand-). 

c.  The  root  is  reduplicated  by  prefixing  the  first  consonant  —  gener- 
ally with  8,  sometimes  with  the  root-vowel :  as,  ce-oid-I  (oad5,  cad). 
to-tond-I  (tondeo,  tond). 

Note.— In  fld-I  (for  ffe-fld-I,  flnd-5),  scid-I  (for  fsoi-aoid-l.  aoindS),  the 
reduplication  has  been  lost,  leaving  merely  the  root. 

d.  The  root-vowel  is  lengthened:  as,  5g-i  (&s-6),  fiig-I  (filg-i-6). 

e.  The  root  Itself  is  used  as  the  perfect  stem :  as,  vert-I  (vert-6, 
vert),  Bolv-i  (solv-6,  SOLV  used  as  root). 

f.  Sometimes  the  perfect  is  formed  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  stem  i 
as,  petl-v-I  (as  if  from  fpeti-O,  fpetl-re,  pet). 

3.  Supine  Stem. 

126.  The  Supine  Stem^  is  formed  by  adding  t-  (01 
phonetically  a-) : — 

a.  To  the  verb-stem :  as,  amSL-t-um,  d816-t-um,  audl-t-um. 

b.  To  the  root,  with  or  without  X:  as,  cap-t-um  (oapifi,  cap), 
moni-t-um  (nione(),  mon  used  as  root),  cas-um  (for  cad-t-um,  cad), 

NOTS  I. — The  modifications  of  the  present  stem  sometimes  appear  in  the 
supine:  as,  tlnc-t-\un  (tlngrO,  tig),  tin-a-\un  (ten-d-d,  ten). 

NOTB  a. — The  supine  is  sometimes  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  verb-ttem :  as, 
petl-t-um  (as  if  from  fpeti-d,  -i-petl-re,  pet). 

^  For  tbe  modifications  of  the  Sufane  Stem,  «ee  p,  ifti«  ^ 
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120*  The  forms  of  the  several  conjugations  from  which, 
by  adding  the  verb  endings  in  §  118,  all  the  moods  and 
tenses  can  be  made  are  as  follows  :  — 

n.  The  First  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  ft-  to 
the  root  to  form  the  present  stem :  ^  as,  amft-re ;  with  a  few  whose 
root  ends  in  a  (d5,  d&re;  for,  fftrX;  115,  fiftre;  n5,  nftre;  std, 
stftre). 

1.  The  stem*vowel  ft-  is  lost  before  -5  (as,  am5  —  tamft-5),  and  in 
the  present  subjunctive  is  changed  to  8 :  as,  am6-s,  amfi-miui. 

2.  The  perfect  stem  regularly  adds  v,  the  supine  stem  t,  to  the 
present   stem:    as,    amft-v-l,    amft-t-um.      For   exceptions,   see  § 

130- 

b.  The  Second  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  ft-  to  the 

root  to  form  the  present  stem,  as  monft-re;  with  a  few  whose  root 
ends  in  ft  (fle-5,  flft-re ;  ne5,  nft-re ;  re-or,  rft-rl). 

1.  In  the  present  subjunctive  ft  is  added  to  the  verb-stem:  as, 
mone-ft-8,  mone-ft-mua  (cf.  §  118). 

2.  A  few  verbs  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  v  (u),  and  the 
supine  stem  by  adding  t  to  the  present  stem :  as,  del6-v-I,  delft-t-um. 
But  most  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  v  (u)  to  the  root,  and  the 
supine  stem  by  adding  t  to  a  weaker  form  of  the  present  stem,  having 
I  for  ft :  as,  mon-u-I,  monl-t-um.    For  lists,  see  §  13K 

c.  The  Third  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  (not  irregular,  see  § 
137)  which  add  6-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem:  as, 
tegft-re,  capft-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root  ends  in  8 :  as,  se-r8-re  for 
fse-se-re  (reduplicated  from  SE,  cf.  sfttum). 

1.  The  stem-vowel  6-  is  lost  before  -ft,  becomes  u*  before  -nt,  and  1 
before  the  other  endings  of  the  indicative  and  imperative :  as,  teg-ft, 
teg-it,  tegu-nt ;  in  the  imperfect  indicative  it  becomes  8 :  as,  tegft- 
bam ;  in  the  future,  6 :  as,  teg88 ;  in  the  present  subjunctive  ft :  as,  tegft-s. 

Verbs  in  -ift  retain  the  i  before  a,  5,  u,  and  8 :  as,  capi-at,  capi-unt, 
capi-ftbat,  capi-fts,  capi-et*;  but  lose  it  elsewhere:  as,  cap-it  (not 
tcapi-it),  cap-eret. 

2.  All  forms  of  perfect  and  supine  stems  are  found  in  this  conjuga- 
tion. See  lists,  §  132.  But  the  perfect  is  never  formed  from  the 
present  stem,  but  always  from  the  root  (§  121.  n.  i). 


i  The  present  stem  is  thus  the  verbi^tem.    For  exceptions,  see  J  13a 
*  The  gerundive  varies  between  -endois  and  -undutf  {\  xs.  d)^ 
9  The  0  in  captet,  once  iong.  was  afterwards  shottenn^ 
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d  The  Fourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  I  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem :  as,  audX-re.*  In  these  the  perfect  and 
supine  stems  regularly  add  v,  t,  to  the  verb-stem:  as,  audX-v-X, 
audX-t-um.^  The  endmgs  of  the  third  conjugation  are  added  in  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  present  (mdicative  and  imperative),  in  the 
imperfect  and  future  indicative,  and  in  the  present  subjunctive:  as, 
audi-unt,  audi-Sbat,  audi-Stis,  audi-at. 

e.  The  Pres.  Imperative  Act.  (second  pers.  sing.)  is  the  same  as  the 
present  stem:  as,  amSL,  mon6,  tegS,  audX.  But  verbs  in  -16  of  the 
third  conjugation  omit  i :  as,  capS  (not  f  capie). 

/.  The  tenses  of  completed  aaton  are  all  regularly  formed  by  adding 
the  tense-endings  (given  in  §  Ii8)  to  the  perfect  stem:  as,  amSLv-I, 
amftv-eram,  amav-erfi,  amSv-erim,  amav-issem,  amav-isse. 

g.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  Passive  voice  are  formed  by 
adding  to  the  perfect  participle  the  corresponding  tenses  of  continued 
action  of  the  verb  esse :  as,  perf.  amSLtus  sum;  plup.  amSLtus  eraxn,  etc 

4.    Synopsis  of  the  Verb. 

127.  The  following  synopsis  shows  the  forms  of  the 
verbs  arranged  according  to  the  several  stems.  Am5,  a 
regular  verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  is  taken  as  a  type. 

Present  stem,  amft-;  Perfect  stem,  amtv-;  Supine  stem,  amftt-. 


PRES.       IMPERF.  PUT. 

Ind.     am6      amt-bam  amt-bS 

Sub.     am  em  amt-rem  

Imp.  2.  ama      amS-tS 

Inf.     ama-re 


,  Part,  amt-ns 


amSLtdruB 
esse 

amSLt-tlruB 


PERF.  PLUPERF.         FUT.  PERF. 

amav-X  amav-eram  amSv-ero 

amav-erim     amav-issem 


amav-isse 


-I 


> 
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Ind.     amo-r   amS-bar   ama-bor     1  amat-us  sum  —  eram         —  er6 
Sub.     ame-r    ama-rer    '  amat-us  sim  —  essem 

Imp.  2.  ama-re ama-tor      | 

I 

Inf.     ama-rX •  ama-tum  XrX  amat-us  esse 

Part.  Ger.  ama-ndus  |  amat-us 


1  A  few  are  formed  from  noun-stems,  as  finl-re  (from  fini-s),  and  a  few  roots  end 
in  i;  but  these  are  not  distinguishable  in  form. 
^JFor  exceptions,  see  §  133, 
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128.  The  following  special  forms  require  notice :  — 

a.  in  tenses  formed  upon  the  perfect  stem,  v  between  two  vowels  is 
often  lost  and  contraction  takes  place.    Thus,  — 

1.  Perfects  in  -ftvl,  -6vl,  -ovi,  often  contract  the  two  vowels  into  SL, 
6,  6  respectively :.  as,  amSLsse  for  amftvisse ;  amarim  for  axnaverim ; 
am&SBem  for  amavissem ;  consuSrat  for  consuSverat ;  flSstis  for 
flfivistis ;  nfisse  for  nfivisse.  So  in  perfects  in  -vl,  where  the  v  is 
a  part  of  the  present  stem :  as,  comniSrat  for  commdverat. 

Note.  —  The  first  person  of  the  perfect  indicative  (as  amftvl)  is  never  con* 
tracted,  the  third  very  rarely. 

2.  Perfects  in  -IvI  regularly  omit  v,  but  rarely  contract  the  vowels 
except  before  at  and  as,  and  very  rarely  in  the  third  person  perfect : 
as,  audieram  for  audlveram ;  audlsse  for  audlvisse ;  audlstT  for 
audlviatl;  abiit  for  abTvit.  The  forms  siris,  sTrit,  sirltis,  slrint, 
for  slveris,  etc.  (from  slverS  or  slverim),  are  archaic. 

b.  In  many  forms  from  the  perfect  stem,  is,  iss,  sis  are  lost  in  like 
manner  when  a  would  be  repeated  if  they  were  retained :  as,  dixtl  for 
dlzistl  (z  =  OS) ;  tr&xe  for  tribdsse ;  6vasti  for  Sv&sistT ;  vixet  for 
vlxisset;  GrSpsSmua  for  €r8p8is86inus.  These  forms  belong  to 
archaic  and  colloquial  usage. 

c.  Four  verbs  —  dico,  dtloo,  facio,  fer6  —  with  their  compounds, 
drop  the  vowel-termination  of  the  imperative,  making  die,  dtlc,  fSc, 
fSr ;  but  compounds  in  -fici5  retain  it,  as  confice.  The  forms  dice, 
dUce,  face  (never  fere),  occur  in  early  Latin. 

d.  For  the  imperative  of  scio,  the  future  form  soXto  is  always  used 
in  the  singular,  and  scltdte  usually  in  the  plural. 

e.  The  following  ancient  forms  are  chiefly  found  in  poetry :  — 

1.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  -ibam,  -Ib5  for  -iSbam,  -iam  (future). 
These  forms  are  regular  in  e6,  go  (§  141). 

2.  In  the  present  subjunctive  -im :  as  in  duim,  perduim  (for  dem, 
fperdem),  retained  in  religious  formulas.  This  form  is  regular  in 
sum  and  vol5  and  their  compounds  (§§  1 19,  138). 

3.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive  and  future  perfect  -aim,  -sS:  as, 
fajdm,  faz5,  itlss5,  recSpsS,  (=  f6oero,  etc.)  ;  ausim  (=  ausus 
aim). 

4.  In  the  passive  infinitive  -ier :  as,  voc&rier  for  voo&rl ;  agier  for 
agf. 

5.  A  form  in  -SLssd,  -assere  is  found  used  as  a  future  perfect :  as, 
am&ssia,  from  amo;  levSLssd,  from  lev5;  impetr&saere,  from  im' 
petr5;  iHdio&aait,  from  ifldlcd. 
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Etymology:    Verbs, 


FIRST    CONJUQATION.-ACTIVE   VOICE. 

Principal  Parts:  Pres.  amfi,  Infin.  amftre,  Perf.  am&vl. 

Supine  amfttuxn. 


Indicative. 

amO,  I  love, 

amfta,  thou  lovest  {you  love). 

amat,  ke  {she,  it)  loves. 

Subjunctive. 

amem 

amta 

amet 

amftmuB,  we  love, 
amSLtis,  you  love. 
amant,  they  love. 

ain6intL8 

amStia 

ament 

Impe 

amftbam,  I  loved. 
amftbfts,  you  loved, 
amabat,  he  loved. 

rfeet* 

amSrem 

amftrGa 

amftret 

amSbftmuB,  we  loved. 
am&bitiB,  you  loved, 
am&bant,  they  loved. 

amSr6mtL8 

amftretia 

amftrent 

amab5,  /  shall  love. 
am&bis,  you  will  love, 
am&bit,  he  will  love. 

ure. 

am&bimtiB,  we  shall  love. 
amSbitiB,^^7/y  will  love. 
amftbont,  they  will  love. 

amavl,  I  loved. 
amavisti,  you  loved. 
amavit,  he  loved. 

amavimus,  we  loved. 
amavistis,  you  loved. 
amav8mnt  (-6re),  they  loved. 

amaveram,  I  had  loved. 
amaverfts,  you  had  loved. 
amaverat,  he  had  loved. 

amtver&muB,  we  had  loved. 
2LT[i?Lvet^MiB,  you  had  loved, 
amaverant,  /^ey  Aat/ loved. 


Perfect. 


Pluperfect. 


amaverim 

amaveris 

amaverit 

amaverimua 

amaveritia 

amaverint 

amavisaem 

amavissta 

amavisset 

amavissfimtiB 
am^vissfitis 


f  l^J  Pirst  Conjugatidfi,  $3 


JPMture  Perfect* 


SINGULAR. 

amaverO,  /shall  have  laved, 
amaveris,  you  will  have  loved, 
amaverit,  he  will  have  loved. 


PLURAL. 

amaverimuB,  we  shall  have  loved. 
amaveritis,^^«  will  have  loved, 
amaverint,  they  will  have  loved. 


Imperative. 


am&te,  love  ye, 
amatote,  ye  shall  love, 
amantd,  they  shall  love. 


Pres,  2,  ama,  love  thou, 
'Put,   2.  amfttS,  thou  shall  loT.fe. 
3.  am§t5,  he  shall  love. 

Infinitive. 
PrMemt,  amare,  to  love. 

Perfect,  amivisse  or  am&sse,  to  have  loved. 

Future,  amatflruB  esse,  to  be  about  to  love. 

Participles. 
Present,  amftns,  -antis,  loving, 
Future,  amfttfLros,  -a,  -uni)  about  to  love. 

Gerund. 
Gen.  amandl,  of  loving.  Ace.  amandum,  loving, 

Dat.  amando,/27r  loving.  Abl.  amandd,  by  loving. 

Supine. 
Pcrm,eT,  am&tum  JLatter,  amatti)  to  love, 

129.  The  so-called  Periphrastic  conjugations  are  formed 

by  combining  the  tenses  of  esse  with  the  Future  Active 

Participle  and  with  the  Gerundive :  as,  — 

First  Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Pres,  am&ttlrus  sum,  /  am  about  to  love,  sim 

Imperf,     amSLtflrus  eram,  /  was  about  to  love,  easem 

Fut,  amaturua  er6, 1  shall  be  about  to  love, 

Perf,  amSLturus  fui,  I  was  about ^  etc.  fuerim 

Pluperf,     amSLtflrus  fueram,  I  had  been  about ^  etc.    fuiasem 

Fut,  Perf,  amSLtflruB  f uerfi,  I  shall  have  been  about  ^  etc. 

Infinitive  :  Ptes,  am&tarus  ease       Perf.  amSLtolruB  fuisae 

Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

Pres,  amandus  sum,  I  am  to  be  loved. aim 

Imperf     amandus  eram,  I  was  to  be  loved.  eaaem 

Fut,  amandus  erO,  /shall  be  [  worthy  ]  to  be  loved. 

Perf  amandus  fuI,  /was  to  be  loved.  fuerim 

Pluperf,    amanduB  fueram,  /had  been,  etc.  fuiaaena 

Fut,  Perf,  amandua  fuerO,  /  shall  have  been,  etc. 

Infinitive:  Pr4s,  amandus  esse        /^^t/*  9kX&»iid.'a& l^oiAaib 
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Etymology :    Verbs, 


HRST   CONJUGATION.- PASSIVE   VOICE. 
Principal  Parts  :  Pres.  amor,  Infin.  amSrl,  Perf.  amfttua  Bum. 


Indicative. 

amor,  /  am  loved. 
am§ris  (-re),^^7«  are  loved, 
amfttur,  he  is  loved, 

amSmur,  we  are  loved, 
amftmini,  you  are  loved, 
amantur,  ih^  are  loved. 


PrMent, 


Imperfect, 


amSbar,  /  was  loved, 
amftbftris  Q-re)f  you  were  loved, 
amabfttur,  he  was  loved, 

amftbamur,  we  were  loved, 
am&bamini,  you  were  loved, 
am&bantur,  they  were  loved, 

JFuture* 

amftbor,  /shall  be  loved, 
amftberis  {fre),you  will  be  loved, 
amftbitur,  he  wiU  be  loved* 

am&bimur,  we  shall  be  loved, 
amftbimini,  you  will  be  loved, 
amabontur,  they  will  be  loved, 

BerfeeU 

amatus  aum,  /was  hved. 
amatus  es,  you  were  loved. 
amatus  est,  he  was  loved, 

am^tt  sumuB,  we  were  loved, 
amat!  estis,  you  were  loved, 
amati  simt,  they  were  loved, 

Pluperfect, 
amatus  eram,  I  had  been  loved. 
amatus  erSUn,  you  had  been  loved, 
amatus  eraty  he  had  been  loved, 

am^tr  erSmna,  we  had  been  loved, 
am^tf  erfttlB,  you  had  been  loved, 
am&tf  erant,  ^Aiiy  Aaddeen  loved. 


Subjunctive. 

amer 

am6riB  (-re) 
amStur 

amSmur 

amSminl 

amentur 

amSrer 
amSrSris  (-re) 
am&rfitur 

amftrfimur 

amarfimini 

amftrentur 


amatus  aim 
amatus  sla 
amatus  ait 

amati  almaB 
am^ti  sltdB 
am&tl  sint 

amatus  esaem 
amatus  essSB 
amatus  eaaet 

amSLti  esaSmtui 
amat!  eaaStis 
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VvLture  TerfeoL 


SINGULAR. 


amatus  er5, 1  shall  have  been  loved* 
amatus  eris,  you  will  have^  etc 
amatus  erit,  he  will  have^  etc. 


PLURAL. 


amati  erimus,  we  shall  have^  etc. 
amatr  eritis,  you  will  have,  etc. 
amati  enint,  they  will  have,  etc 


Imperative. 


amSmini;  deye  loved. 


amantor,  they  shall  be  loved. 


Pres.  2.  am&re,  be  thou  loved. 
Fut.   2.  2im^toXtihou  shall  be  loved, 
3.  am&tor,  he  shall  be  loved. 

Infinitive. 
Preaent,  amSLrl,  to  be  loved. 
Perfect,  am&tus  esse,  to  have  been  loved. 
Future,  amatum  Irl  (amitus  fore),  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 

Participles. 
Perfect,  am&taa,  loved  (beloved^  or  having  been  loved). 
Future   (Gerundive),  amandus,  -a,  -um,  to-be-loved  {lovely). 

130.  There  are  about  360  simple  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  most 
of  them  formed  directly  on  a  noun-  or  adjective-stem :  as,  armS,  arm 
(arma,  arms) ;  caecO,  to  blind  (caecus,  blind) ;  ezsiil5,  be  an  exile 
(ezsul,  an  exile)  (§166.  (i).  Their  conjugation  is  usually  regular, 
like  axnO ;  though  of  many  only  a  few  forms  are  found  in  use. 

The  following  verbs  form  their  Perfect  and  Supine  stems  irregularly. 
Those  marked  *  have  also  regular  forms. 


crepfi,  orepul^  crepit-,  resound. 
cnb5,  cubul,  cubit-,  lie  down. 
d(),  d&re,  dedl,  d&t-,  ^ve  (DA). 
dom5,  domul,  domit-»  subdue. 
fric5,  fricui;  ♦friot-,  rtib. 
iuv6  (ad-iuvS),  iflvl,  mt-,*  help. 
labO,  -avi  (no  sup.),  totter. 
inic5,  mioul  (no  sup.),  glitter. 


necO,  "'neoui;  *nect-,  kiU. 
plicO,  ♦-plioul,  ♦-plicit-./^ii/. 
p5t5,  pOtftvI,  *p5t-,  drink. 
sec5,  Seoul,  Bect-,^  cut* 
Bon5,  Bonui;  Bonit-,*  sound. 
st5,  Bteti;  Btat-  (-Btdt-),  stand. 
tonfi,  tonul^  tonit-,  thunder. 
veto,  vetul  "VG^itrt  forbid. 


Note. — Compounds  of  these  verbs  have  the  following  formt:— 

orepO :  dis-crepui  or  -crepavl. 

dO :  ctrcutn',  inter-^pessum-,  satis--,  super-,  venum-db,  -dedl,  -dot-,  of  the  ist  conju- 
gation ;  other  compounds  are  of  the  3d,  as  condo,  condire,  condidit  condUum. 

mloO :   dt-micavi,  -micat-;  i-micul,  -muat^ 

pllcO:  re-,  sub-  (ja^),  multi-pHch,  ^pHcavi,  -pHeat-;  ex-plic9  (unfold), -i^, -c^/ 
(explain).  -5w,  -^-/  im-plicb,  -avi  (-«?).  'Catum  (-ifum). 

8t5 :  con-sto,  sHH,  ^stit-  (sfat-);  ad-,  re-sfd-,  'Stift,  —;  ante-  {antU),  inter-,  sup^* 
std,  steti,  — :  circum-std,  steH  {-stitS),  — /  dp-s^^  no  perfect  or  supine. 


'  FVtfare  Farticlpto  til -Manuk 


^■^ 
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Etymology:    Verbs, 


SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

Principal  Parts:  Active^  moned,  monfira,  monuT,  monitum; 
Passive,  moneor,  mon6rI,  monitus  sum. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Indic. 

SuBj.                       Indic. 

SUBJ. 

mone5, 1  warn. 

moneam 

moneor 

monear 

monfiB,  you  warn. 

mone&B 

mon8riB  (-re) 

monearia  (-re) 

monet,  he  warns. 

moneat 

monfitur 

mone&tur 

mon6mus 

mone&muB 

monSmur 

moneamur 

monfitis 

moneatlB 

monemlnl 

moneimlnl 

monent 

moneant 

monentiir 

moneantur 

mon6bam 

Impe 

monfirem 

monebar 

monSrer 

monSb&s 

monfirta 

monfibftriB  (-re) 

monSrSrlB  (-re) 

monfibat 

monSret 

monSbStur 

monfirfitur 

monSbamuB 

mon6r6muB 

monfibftxnur 

mon6r6mur 

mon6b§ti8 

monerStiB 

monebtmini 

monSrSminl 

monSbant 

monSrent 

monSbantur 

monSrentur 

mon6b5 

JFuh 

ure, 
monSbor 

monSbls 

monSberlB  (-ro) 

raonfibit 

mon6bitiir 

xnonSbimtui 

monSbimur 

mon6biti8 

monSbiniinl 

monSbiint 

monSbuntur 

monui 

monuerim 

Teat. 
monitus  Bum 

monitus  aim 

monuisfl 

monueriB 

monitus  ea 

monitus  bib 

nionuit 

monuerit 

monitus  eat 

monitus  ait 

monnimuB 

monuerimuB 

monit!  Bumtis 

moniti  BimuB 

monuistis 

monueritiB 

moniti  eatiB 

moniti  aitia 

monuSrunt  (-re) 

monuerint 

inoniti  aunt 

moniti  aint 

monueram 

Plupt 

monuiBsem 

monitus  eram 

monitus  eaaem 

monueras 

monuiBB6a 

monitus  erla 

monitus  eaaSB 

monuerat 

monuiBBet 

monitus  erat 

monitus  eaaet 

monuerSmuB 

monuiBsemuo 

moniti  erftmuB 

moniti  essSmuB 

monuerStia 

monuissStiB 

moniti  erStis 

moniti  esBStiB 

rjonuerant 

monuiftft^nt 

t  rnomU  •Tatit 

XC1QX1\>^  ^^<&^XL^ 

§131.] 


Second  Conjugation. 
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monuerd 
monueris 
monuerit 

Wutur^  Perfeei. 

monitus  erO 

monitus  eria 
monitus  erit 

monuerimtui 

monueritds 

monuerint 

moniti  erimus 
moniti  eritis 
moniti  enmt 

nNa 
Pt'M.  2.  mon6 
Tuu  2.  monStd 
3.  mon8t0 

IMPER 
PUJR. 

monSte 

monfitdte 

monentfi 

ATIVE. 

SING.                            PLUR. 

monfire                   mon8minI 

monitor                monentor 

Pre».  mpnfire 
rerf,  monuisee 
WSU.   monitiinu 

Infinitive. 

monSrf 
monitus  esse 
\  esse                        monitum  Irl  (monitus  fore) 

Pre9.  monSns 
xsu*  monitfbiui 

Participles. 

Perf,  monitus 
6«r.   monendus 

Gerund. 
monendi;  -dfi,  -dmn,  -dd 

Supine. 
monitum,  monitfl 

131.  There  are  nearly  120  simple  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  most 
of  them  denominative  verbs  oi  condition,  having  a  corresponding  noun 
and  adjective  from  the  same  root,  and  an  inceptive  in  -sco  (§  167.  a), 
as,  calefi,  be  warm ;  oalor,  warmth ,  calidus,  warm ;  cal6sc6,  grow 
warm ;  timeO,  fear  ;  timor,  /ear ;  timidus,  timid. 

Most  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  form  their  perfect  and 
supine  like  monefi.  The  following  have  >Svt  and -Stum :  dSled,  ^^- 
stroy;  fled,  weep;  ned,  spin;  vieo,  plat;  and  compounds  of  -pled, 
/f//;  -oled,  grow.    The  remainder  are :  — 


alged,  alsi;  Se  cold. 
ftrded,  ftrsl,  ftrs-,  durn. 
auded,  ausus  sum,  dare. 
auged,  auzl,  auct-,  incnasi. 
caved,  cftvl,  caut-,  care. 
cSnsed,  odnsuX,  c6ns-,  wilue. 
Died,  olvl,  oit-,  excite, 
dooed,  Aooat,  doct-,  teach. 


faved,  fftvf,  UjoXt^  favor, 
ferred,  fervl  (ferbul),  glow. 
loved,  fdvl,  fdt-,  cherish, 
friged,  frlid,  be  cold, 
fulged,  fdlsX,  shine, 
gauded,  gfivlsus  sum,  refoice. 
haered,  haesT,  haes-.  cling, 
indulged.iadi!^B\,VaeL^V,uiaMlf|i 
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[§  131. 


^  iubeO,  iilsBXy  ifLss-,  order. 
langueS,  langul,  be  faint. 
liqueS,  UquI  (-licul),  melt. 
lUceS,  Iflzly  -luot-,  shine. 
lUgefi,  lUzT,  lUct-,  mourn. 
mane5,  xnftnsl,  m&ns-,  wait, 
misceo,  -cul,  mizt-  (mist-),  mix, 
morde5,  momordi,  mors-,  bite, 
move5,  movl,  m5t-.  move, 
mulceo,  mulsl,  muls-,  soothe, 
mulged,  -sX  (-zl),  mtlls-  (-mfUct-), 

milk, 
niveo,  -nivi  (-nixl),  wink. 
pave5,  pftvl.^/zr. 
pende5,  pependi,  p^ns-,  hang, 
prandeo,  prandi,  prans-,  dine, 
rideo,  rfsi,  ris-,  laugh. 


seded,  s6dXy  aSss-,  nt. 
soled,  solitus  sum,  be  wont. 
sorbe5,  sorbul  (sorpsi),  sorpt-^ 

suck. 
spondefi,  spopondl,   spdns*, 

pledge. 
strXded,  strldl,  whiz, 
Buadeo,  su&sl,  suas-,  urge, 
tene5  (-tined),  tenul,  tent-,  hold. 
tergefi,  tSrsT,  tSrs-,  wipe, 
tonded,  totondl,  t5ns-,  shear. 
torqueS,  torsi,  tort-,  twist. 
torred,  torrul,  tost-,  roast. 
turgefi,  tursi,  swell. 
urged,  tlrsl,  urge, 
vide5,  vidl,  vis-,  see, 
voveo,  v6vl,  v5t-,  vow. 


Note. — The  following  have  a  perfect  in  -ul,  but  have  no  supine.    A  few  (as 
maered,  be  sad)  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

arce5,  ward  off,    eged,  need,  pate5,  lie  open,   studed,  attend  to. 

OdXLeb,  be  skilful,  fL6Te6t  bloom,        niie6,  be  silent,    tixsie6,fear, 
careO,  lack.  horreS,  shudder.  cftneS,  be  white. 


THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

Principal  Parts:  Active,  tegfi,  tegSre,  t6zl,  tSotum; 
Passive,  tegor,  tegl,  t6ctua  sum. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSlVifi. 

Indic 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Present. 

tegd,  /cover. 

tegam 

tegor 

tegar 

tegis,^^«  cover. 

tegas 

tegeria  (-re) 

tegftria  (-re) 

tegit,  he  covers. 

tegat 

tegitur 

tegStur 

tegimuB 

tegamus 

tegimur 

teg§mur 

tegitia 

tegatia 

tegimini 

teglmiiiX 

tegunt 

tegant 

teguntur 

tegantur 

Impt 

vrfecU 

tegebam 

tegerem 

tegfibar 

tegerer 

tegebSs 

teger^a 

tegSbftria  (-re) 

tegereria  (-re) 

,teg6bat 

tegeret 

tegSbStur 

tegerStur 

tegSbftmns 

tegeremns 

tegfibamur 

tegeremur 

tej:6b&ti8 

tegerStia 

teg^bftminl 

tegerfiminX 

te^Sbant 

t^;ex9nt 

tegibmxxtux 

ttt||K«lit3U 
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ACTIVK. 

PASSIVK. 

Indict 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Sktture, 

tegam 

tegar 

teg€s 

tegfiris  (-re) 

teget 

tegStur 

tegSmns 

tegSmur 

tegStds 

tegSminl 

tegent 

tegentur 

Perfect, 

terf 

tgx^rim] 
texeris 

tectus  sum 

tSctus  Sim 

texisti 

tectus  es 

tectus  slis 

texit 

texerit 

tectus  est 

tectus  sit 

texixnuB 

texerimuB 

tecti  suxnuB 

tecti  simus 

texistds 

texeritds 

tecti  estis 

tecti  sltis 

texSnmt  (-re) 

texerint 

tecti  sunt 

tecti  sint 

Pluperfect, 

texeram 

texissem 

tectus  eram 

tectus  essem 

texerfts 

texissSs 

tectus  eras 

tectus  essSs 

texerat 

texisset 

tectus  erat 

tectus  esset 

texeramua 

tSxissSmuB 

tecti  erftmuB 

tecti  essSmuB 

texer&tis 

texissStis 

tecti  eritis 

tecti  ess6tis 

tSxerant 

texissent 

tecti  erant 

tScti  essent 

Future 

Perfect, 

tgxera 

tectus  er5 

texeris 

tectus  eris 

tgxerit 

tectus  erit 

tgxerimus 

1 

tecti  erimus 

texeritds 

t€cti  eritis 

texerint 

tecti  emnt 

Imper. 

\TTVK. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 

PU7K. 

Pres.  2.  tege,  cover. 

.  tegite 

tegere 

tegimini 

Fuu  2.  tegitS 

tegitdte 

tegitor 

3.  tegitfi 

tegunt6 

tegitor 

teguntor 

Infin] 

[TIVE. 

Bres,  tegere 

tegl 

JPerf,  texisBe 

tectus  esse 

,Fut.  tSctflniB  esse                  1 

tectum  Irl  (tSctus  fore) 

Parttc 

:iPLES, 

Pres,  tegSns 

Perf.  t€ctus 

JTut,   t€ctiinifl 

Oer,  tegendus  (-undua) 

Gerund:  tegendt  -dd,  -dum,  -d5        S\J?1K&\  \]bcX»XG^ Mb^i^A^ 
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Verbs  in  •id* 

Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in  -15  have  certain  forms  of  the  present 
stem  like  the  fourth  conjugation.  They  retain  the  i  of  the  stem  before 
a,  5,  u,  and  6,  but  lose  it  elsewhere  except  in  the  future  and  in  the 
participle  and  gerund.    Verbs  of  this  class  are  conjugated  as  follows  :— 

Principal  Parts:  capi5,  capSre,  cSpT,  captum; 
capior,  capl,  captus  sum. 


ACTIVE. 

pASsm:. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

Present. 

SUBJ. 

capifi.  Hake, 

capiaxn 

capior 

capiar 

capis,  you  take. 

capias 

caperis  (-re) 

capiftris  (-re) 

capit,  he  takes. 

capiat 

rapitur 

CRpifttur 

capixnua 

capiSUnuB 

capimur 

capiSUnur 

capitds 

capiStis 

capimini 

capiamini 

capiunt 

capiant 

capiuntur 

capiantur 

Imperfect. 

capiebam 

caperem 

1    cap)i6bar 
"Future. 

caperer 

capiam 

capiar 

capiSs 

capiSria  (-re) 

capiet,  etc. 

capiStur,  etc. 

Perfect. 

cgpl 

cSperim 

1   captus  sum 
Pluperfect, 

captus  sim 

ceperam 

cepisaem 

1   captus  eram 

captus  essem 

Future  Perfect, 

ceperS 

1   captus  era 
Imperative. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

rres,  2.  cape 

capite 

capere 

rapiminT 

rut.   2.  capit5 

capitate 

capitor 

3.  capita 

capiunto 

capitor 

capiuntor 

Infinitive. 

Pres.  capere 

capl 

Perf.  cepisse 

captus  esse 

l\*u  captfirus  ease 

captum  iri 

Participt.rs. 

Brea,  capifini 

Perf.  captus 

.FW«.   captflma 

Oer.   capiendus 

Gbrund:  capiendl  -da,  -dum,  -d5        SvisisaL;  ca^^Xram^-^ 
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Note. — Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  ending  in  -10  are  the  following:  oapi6, 
oupi0,  faciO,  fodiO,  fugriO,  iaciO,  pariO,  quatiO,  rapiO,  sapiO,  with 
compounds  of  -cutiO,  -lidO,  •spiolS.  For  their  Principal  Parts,  see  the  lists 
in  {  132. 

132.  The  following  lists  include  most  simple  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation,  classed  according  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
stem. 

a.  Forming  the  perfect  stem  in  b(x)  (§  124.  b  and  note):  — 


angd,  an^d,  anct-,  choke, 
oarp5,  carpal,  carpt-,  pluck, 
o6d5,  oSsbI,  cSsb-,  yield, 
cingfi,  cinzl,  cinot-,  bind, 
clang5,  olaiud,  sound, 
cland5,  clausl,  olaus-,  shut, 
olep5,  olepsl,  olept-,  steal, 
odmS,  compsl,  odmpt-,  comb^  deck, 
coqud,  oozl,  coot-,  cook, 
-ontid,  -cubbI,  -COBB-,  shake, 
d6in6,  dSmpai,  QihiaL^Xrttakeaway, 
dXc5,  di3d,  diet-,  say, 
dividd,  divlBl,  dlvXa-,  divide. 
dUco,  dflzl,  dAct>-,  guide, 
fIgO,  flad,  Hxr^fix, 
fingd  [fig],  fliud,  flot-^  fashion, 
fleotO,  flezi,  flex-,  bend, 
flu5,  flOzI,  fL^OL'^floW, 
frendd,  -frSal,  fresB-,  gnash, 
frigfi,  frtd,  frlct-  (frIx-),/rK. 
gerd,  geasl,  goBt-,  carry, 
laed5,  laesl,  laea-,  hurt, 
-lioiO,  -leaS,  -lect-,  entice  (eiicul, 

-Uoit-). 
Iing5,  HnxT,  linct-,  lick, 
mdo,  IflBl,  IflB-,  play. 
mergd,  mSral,  mfira-,  plunge, 
mittfi,  mlBl,  mIsB-,  send, 
neotO  [NEC],  nexi  (nexuX),  nex-, 

tu  weave, 
ntlbO,  nflpBi,  nflpt-,  marry, 
peotS,  pead  (pexuJ),  pez-,  comb. 


p6rg6,  perrSxi,  perrfict-,  go  on, 
ping5  [pig],  plnxl,  plot-,  paint, 
plaud5,  plauBl,  plana-,  applaud, 
pleot5,  pl6zl  (-zul),  plex-,  braid. 
premS,  preaal,  preaa-,  press. 
pr5mo,  -mpsi,  -mpt-,  bring  out, 
quatifi,  (-cuaal),  quaaa-,  shake, 
rSLdd,  rSal,  r&a-,  scrape, 
reg5,  r63d,  r6ot-,  rule, 
r6po,  rSpaX,  r6pt-,  creep, 
r5d5,  rdal,  rda-,  gnaw, 
aarp5,  aarpaX,  aarpt-,  prune, 
aoalpd,  aoalpal,  acalpt-,  scrape, 
acrib5,  acrlpal,  aorlpt-,  write, 
aerp5,  aerpal,  aerpt-,  crawl, 
aparg5,  ap&ral,  apftra-,  scatter. 
-apicid,  -apea^  -apeot-,  view. 
-atingu5,  -atixud,  -stinct^-,  quench 
atringd,  atrin^d,  atriot-,  bind. 
atniO,  atrfbd,  atrflct-,  build. 
atUn5,  atUnpai,  ailmpt^-,  take. 
ailrgd,  aurrfiad,  aurrfict-,  rise. 
teg5,  tfisd,  t6ot-,  shelter. 
temnd,  tempal,  -tempt-,  despise. 
tergd,  tSral,  tSra-,  wipe. 
ting5,  tinzf,  tinct-,  stain. 
trahfi,  trSxX,  trSct-,  drag. 
trfldfi,  trflal,  trfla-,  thrust. 
tiro,  ilaai,  Hat-,  burn. 
vadfi,  -vSal,  -vfi^<^. 
vehfi,  v0xl,  Tflfot-,  draw* 
▼Ivo,  vtd,  -vloj^,  teu€* 
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b.  Reduplicated  in  the  perfect  (§ 

oad5,  cecldl,  o^LB-^fall. 
caedd,  cecldl,  oaes-,  cut, 
canfi,  cecini,  cant-,  sing, 
currfi,  cucurri,  ours-,  run, 
dlsc5  [dig],  didici,  (discittlrus), 

learn, 
-d5,  -didi,  -dit-  (as  in  ab-d5,  etc., 

with  cr6d5,  vSndo),  pt4t  [dha]. 
fall5,  fefelll,  fals-,  deceive, 
pango  [pag],  pSgi  (pepigi),  pact-, 

fasten^  fix^  bargain, 
pared,    parsi,    peperci,    parcit- 

(pars-),  spare* 

c.  Adding  u  (v)  to  the  verb-root 

alo,  alui,  alt-  (alit-),  nourish, 
cerno,  -cr6vl,  -cr6t-,  decree. 
col5,  colul,  cult-,  dwell,  till, 
compSscd,  compSscuI,  restrain, 
o5nsul5,  -luT,  cdnsult-,  consult, 
crSsco,  cr6vT,  cr6t-,  increase, 
-cumb5  [cub],  oubul,  cubit-,  lie 

down. 
deps5,  depsul,  depst-,  knead, 
ezcellfi,  -cellul,  -eels-,  excel, 
fremd,  fremul,  f remit-,  roar, 
fur5,  furul,  rage, 
gemd,  gemul,  gemit-,  groan, 
gfgnd  [gen],  genul,  genit-,  beget, 
meto,  messul,  mess-,  reap, 
molo,  molul,  molit-,  grind, 
occuld,  occulul,  occult-,  hide. 


124.^): — 

pari5,  peperl,  part-  (paritttnis), 

bring  forth, 
pell5,  pepull,  puis-,  drive, 
pendd,  pependl,  pSns-,  weigh, 
posed,    poposci,    (poscitilrus), 

demand, 
pungo    [pug],    pupug!^    punot-, 

prick, 
sisto  [sta],  stiti,  Stat-,  stop, 
tang5  [tag],  tetigl,  t&et-,  touch, 
tendd    [ten],  tetendl  (-tendl), 

tSns-  (cent-),  stretch,         [beat, 
tundd  [tud],  tutudi,  tQns-  (-tas-), 

(§  124.  «):-- 

pasc5,  p&vi,  -p^t-,  feed, 
percelld,  -cull,  -ouls-,  upset, 
p5n5  [POs],  posul,  posit-,  put. 
quiSsc5,  quiSvI,  quiSt-,  rest. 
rapid,  rapul,  rapt-,  seize. 
scisc5,  scivi,  scit-,  decree. 
ser5,  s6vl,  sat-,  sow, 
serO,  serul,  sert-,  entwine, 
sin5,  sivi,  sit-,  permit, 
ppern5,  sprSvI,  spr6t-,  scorn. 
Btern5,  strati,  str&t-,  strew. 
stert5,  stertui  (sterti),  snore, 
Btrep5,  strepui,  strepit-,  sound, 
-su6sc5,  -BuSvI,  -Bu6t-,  be  wont. 
tezo,  texul,  text-,  weave, 
tremo,  tremul,  tremble. 
vom5,  vomul,  vomit-,  vomit. 


d.  Adding  Iv  to  the  verb-root  (cf.  §  124./) : 


aroess5,  -Xvl,  arcessit-,  summon. 
capess5,  capesslvl,  undertake, 
cupifi,  cuplvl,  cupit-,  desire. 
incesBfi,  incesslvl,  attack. 
lacessO,  lacesslvl,  laceBsIt-,/r^ 


petd,  petivi,  petit-,  seek. 
quaer5,  quaeslvl,  quaesit-,  seek 
rud5,  rudivi,  rudit-,  bray. 
sapifi,  sapIvT  (sapul),  be  wise, 
tero,  trivt,  trit-,  rub. 
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e.  Lengthening  the  vowel  of  the 

ag5,  6gi,  ftct-,  drive. 
capi5,  c6pi,  capt-,  take, 
edo,  6dl,  Ssum,  eat  (see  §  140). 
emo,  SmI,  empt-,  buy, 
facio,  f6cl,  fact-,  make  (see  §  142). 
fodid,  f5di,  f5BB-,  dig. 
f  rango  [frag],  frggi,  frSct-,  break. 
fugia,  fflgl,  fugit-,/f(?i?. 
fundo  [fud],  fudi,  ffis-,  pour, 
iaci5,   iScI,  iact-,  throw ^  (-icio, 
-iect-). 

f.  Retaining  the  present  stem  or 

argud,  -ul,  -fitum,  accuse, 

bibo,  bibi,  bibit-,  drink, 

-cend5,  -cendi,  -cSns-,  kindle, 

cudo,  -ctldi-,  'OVL&'f  forge. 

faceaad,  faceBsl,  facessit-,  exe- 
cute. 

-f  endo,  -f  endl,  -f  Sns-,  ward  off. 

findo  [fid],  fidi,2  fisa-,  split, 

ico,  ici,  ict-,  hit, 

lainb5,  Iambi,  lambit-,  lap, 

luo,  lul,  luit-,  wash, 

xnand5,  xnandi,  mSns-,  chew. 

nu5,  nui,  nuit-,  nod, 

p£uido,  pandl,  pSUia-  (pasa-), 
open. 


root  (cf.  §  \2\.  d)  - 

lav5,  lavl,  lot-  (laut-),  wash  (also 

reg.  of  1st  conj.). 
Ieg5,^  16gi,  ISct-,  gather. 
Iin6  [li],  16 vI  (llvi),  lit-,  smear, 
linqu5  [Lie],  -liqui,  -lict-,  leave. 
n5ac5  [GNO],  nSvI,  n6t-  (cS-gnit-, 

a-gnit-,  ad-gnit-),  know, 
rump5  [rup],  riipi,  rupt-,  burst. 
Bcab5,  BcSbl,  scratch, 
vinc5  [vie],  viol,  viot-,  conquer. 

verb-root  (cf.  §  124.  ^): —    ^ 

pinao,  -si,  pins-  (pinat-,  plat-) 

bruise. 
prehend5,  -dl,  prehSna-,  seize, 
ru6,  rul,  rut-  (xMit-),fall, 
acando,  acandl,  scans-,  climb, 
acindo     [scm],    scidl,^    sclss-, 

tear, 
ald5,  aldl  (aSdl),  -aSss-,  settle, 
solvd,  solvl,  BolfLt-,  loose,  pay, 
stride,  atrldl,  whiz, 
vell5,  vein  (vulsl),  "vala-,  pluck, 
verr6,  verri,  vers-,  sweep, 
verto,  verti,  vers-,  turn. 
viso  [vid],  vIsI,  vis-,  visit, 
volv6,  volvl,  voltlt-,  turn. 


Noi'E. — The  following  have  no  perfect  or  supine:— 

claudo,  limp,  hlaco,  yawn, 

fa^scd,  gape.  rab6,  rave. 

fxilg6,  ^fiash.  toUo  (sustuU,  subl&tum    supplied 

gUsco,  swell.  from  suffer5),  raise. 

gliib5,  peel,  vergS,  incline. 


1  The   following   compoimds    of    legrS    have   -l§xi :    diligrS,    intellegr5, 
negrleerS. 

2  In  these  the  perfect  stem  is  the  same  as  the  verb-root,  having  lost  the  redupli- 
cation (^  124.  c.  note). 
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FOURTH    CONJUGATION. 

Principal  Parts  :  Active^  aadi5,  audire,  audlvl,  auditum ; 
Passive^  audior,  audlrl,  audita*  sain. 


ACTIVJE. 

PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 

andi5, 1  hear, 
2l\x61b,  you  hear. 
audit,  he  hears. 

SUBJ. 

audiam 

audiSa 

audiat 

Indic. 

IMtt. 

audior 
audiria  (-re) 
audltur 

SUBJ. 

audiar 
audiftria  (-re) 
audi&tur 

audlmus 

audltis 

audiunt 

audiftmaa 

audifttis 

audiant 

audlmur 

audlmini 

audiuntur 

audiamur 

audiftminl 

audiantiur 

audifibam 

audifibfta 

audiSbat 

Impt 

audirem 

audlrSa 
auduret 

audiSbar 
audiSbftria  (-re) 
audifibatur 

audfrer 
audirfiria  (-re) 
audfrfitur 

audifibtmus 

audi6b&tis 

audiSbant 

audli6mus 

audlrStis 

audlrent 

audifibftmur 
audiSbftminl 
audifibantur 

audlrfimur 

audlr6minl 

audfrentur 

audiam 

audiSa 

audiet 

Vui 

"ure, 

audiar 

audiSria  (-re) 
audietar 

audifimtiB 

audifitia 

audient 

audiSmur 

audifimiol 

audientar 

• 

audivf 

audiviatit 

audivit 

Pen 

audiverim 

audiveris 

audiverit 

feet, 
auditus  aum 
auditus  ea 
auditus  eat 

auditus  aim 
auditus  bIb 
aud!tus  ait 

audivimas 
audivistfa 
audlvfirunt  (-re) 

audiverimuB 

audiveritis 

audiverint 

auditl  aumus 
audit!  eatia 
audit!  aunt 

audit!  afmua 
aud!t!  altia 
aud!t!  aint 

audlveram 

audiverfta 

audiverat 

Pitfl 

audivisaem 

audTviBses 

audivisset 

perfect, 
auditus  eram 
auditus  eraa 
auditus  erat 

aud!tus  esaem 
auditus  easea 
aud!tus  easet 

audlverftmuB 
audlveTlltia 
audTverant 

audlviasfimus 

audlviaaStia 

audiviaaent 

aud!d  erftmua 
audit!  exttia 
audit!  exant 

audid  eaafimtu 
aoditi  eaattia 
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Indic. 

audlverd 
audiveris 
audiverit 

audiverimuB 

audlveritiB 

audlverint 

8ING. 
Pre«.  2.  audi 

Vu^  3.  audlt5 
3.  audits 


ACTIVK* 

SUBJ. 


PLUR. 

audlte 

audlt5te 

audiuntd 


Indic. 

Vutwre  "Perfect, 

I  auditus  er5 
auditus  eris 
auditus  erit 

audit!  erimus 
auditl  eritlB 
I  audit!  erunt 

Imperative. 

SING. 

audire 

auditor 

auditor 


PASSIYB. 

SUBJ. 


PLUR. 

audlminl 


audiuntor 


Infinitive. 


Pres,  audIre 
Perf.  audlvisse 
X^wu  audltHruB  esse 


Pre*,  audifins 
VSnu  audltilruB 


audlrl 

audltuB  esse 

audltum  Irl  (auditus  fore) 


Participles. 

Perf.  auditus 
Qer,   audienduB 


Gerund. 
audiendl,  -d5,  -dum,  -d5 


Supine. 
audltum,  audltH 


133.  There  are  —  besides  a  few  deponents  and  some  regular  deriva- 
tives in  -ttriS,  as  6Bari5,  be  hungry  (cf.  §  167.  ^)  — about  60  verbs  of 
this  conjugation,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  descriptive  verbs : 
like  — 

Cr5ci5,  croak,        gannid,  yelp.  hirri5,  snarl  scatflri5,  gush. 

c11cfbi5,  crow.       glUtid,  gulp,  m11gi5,  bellow,  tinnid,  tinkle. 

6bulli5,  bubble.      grunni5,  grunt,  muttio,  mutter,  tussio,  cough. 

fritiimi5,  twitter,  hinnid,  neigh.  singultid,  hiccup.  v&gi5,  cry. 

Those  verbs  not  conjugated  regularly  like  audid,  are  the  following : 


amicid,    atniad   (-cul),    amict-, 

dotke. 
aperi5»  apeniX,  apert-,  open. 
comperid,  -perl,  compert-,yfM^/. 
farciO,  farsi,  farct-  (-turn),  stuff. 
feriO.  strike  (no  perfect  or  supine). 


falci5,  fulsl,  fult-,  prop. 
hauri5,    hausi,  haust^  (haiui*), 

drain. 
operi5,  operul,  opert-,  cover. 
rauci5,  rausi,  raus-«  be  hoarse. 
reperiO,  repperl,  report-,  y^^ 
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saepiS,  aaepsl,  saept-y  het^  in. 
BaU5  (-BiU5),  saluX  (salil),  salt- 

(-suit-),  leap. 
sancid  [sac],  sanzX,  sanot-^  sanc^ 

tion, 
S£u:ci5,  BEursI,  sart-,  patch. 


sarriO,  -IvT  (-uI),  -Itum,  hoe. 
sentiS,  sensl,  ^^ias-yfeeL 
Bepeli5,  sepelivl,  sepult-,  bury. 
Bingulti5,  -IvI,  singultum,  sob. 
veni5,  v6nl,  vent-,  come, 
vinci5,  vinzX,  vinct-,  bind. 


The  following  are  regular  in  the  perfect,  but  have  no  supine  stem  i  — 


oaec11ti5,  be  purblind. 
dSmentdd,  be  mad. 
fer6ci6  be  tierce. 


geBti5,  be  overjoyed 
gl5ci5,  cluck  (as  a  hen), 
ineptid,  play  the  trifter. 

Parallel  Forms. 

134.   Many  verbs  have  more  than  one  set  of  forms,  of 

which  only  one  is  generally  found  in  classic  use :  as,  — 

lav5,  lavftre  or  lavSre,  wash  (see  §  132.  <)• 
Bcate5,  Bcatfire  or  BoatSre,  gush  forth. 
111dific5,  -&re  or  Ifldificor,  -ftrl,  mock. 
fulgd,  fulgSre  or  fulge5,  fulgSre,  shin^^ 


DEPONENT    VERBS. 

135.   Deponent  Verbs  have  the  form  of  the  Passive 
Voice,  with  an  active  or  reflexive  signification  :  as,  — 

1st  conj.  miror,  mlrSrl,  mir&tus,  admire. 
2d  conj.  vereor,  ver6rl,  '^ex\t\i&^  fear , 
3d  conj.  Bequor,  BequI,  8ecfltu8,yi7//j7ze/. 
4th  conj.  partior,  parl^I,  partltua,  share. 

Indicative. 


\. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Pres. 

miror 

vereor 

Bequor 

partlor 

mirarlB  (-re) 

vergrlB  (-re)  • 

sequerls  (-re) 

parflriB  (-re) 

mirStur 

verCtur 

sequitur 

partitur 

mir&mur 

verCmur 

sequimur 

partlmur 

mTr&minl 

verSminl 

sequiminl 

partlmini 

mirantur 

verentur 

sequuntur 

partiuntur 

Impf 

mirSbar 

verSbar 

sequSbar 

partiSbar 

Put. 

mirSbor 

verSbor 

sequar 

partiar 

Perf 

mirfttus  sum 

verituB  sum 

secfltuB  sum 

partitus  sum 

Plup. 

mirStuB  eram 

verituB  eram 

secfLtaB  eram 

partituB  eram 

^.J^ 

mlrAtuB  er6 

Veritas  erO 

sectltuB  er5 

partitus  er5 
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Subjunctive. 
i.  ii.  iii.  iv. 

Pres*  mlrer  verear  sequar  partiar 

Impf,  mirarer  verSrer  sequerer  partlrer 

Perf,   mirStus  sim      Veritas  sim        secfLtus  sixn        partltus  sim 

Plup,  mir&tuB  essem  verituB  esBem  secHtus  essein  partltus  essoin 

Imperative. 
mlrSbre,  -fttor,  etc.  verSre,  -€tor      sequere,  -itor     partire,  -itor 

Infinitive. 
Pres,  mlrarl  verSrI  sequi  partlrl 

Perf,   mir&tuB  esse     Veritas  esse      secfltas  esse      parfltus  esse 
Fut,    mir&ttLrus  esse  veritftrus  esse  secflturus  esse  partlturus  esse 

Participles. 

Pres.  m'lrans  verfins  sequSns  partiSns 

Put,    mlrSttlnis  veritdnis  secfltllnis  partittlrus 

Perf,   mir&tus  veritus  secfltus  partltus 

Ger*    mirandus  verendus  sequendus  partiendus 

Gerund. 
mirandl,  -o,  etc.  verendl,  etc.      sequendl,  etc.     partiendl^  etc. 

Supine. 
mir&tum,  -til      veritum,  -tH      sectltum,  -tfl       partitum,  -til 

a.  Deponents  have  the  participles  of  both  voices :  as,  — 

BeqvL^nSy  following.  secflt^us,  about  to  follow, 

secHtus,  having  followed,     sequendus,  to-be  followed, 

b.  The  perfect  participle  generally  has  an  active  sense,  but  in  verbs 
otherwise  deponent  it  is  often  passive :  as,  mercStus,  bought ;  adeptus, 
gained  (or  having  gained), 

c.  The  future  infinitive  is  always  in  the  active  form :  thus,  sequor 
has  secQturus  esse  (not  secfLtum  fri) . 

d.  The  gerundive,  being  passive  in  meaning,  is  found  only  in  trans- 
itive verbs,  or  neuter  verbs  used  impersonally :  as,  — 

h5c  c5ufitenduiii  est,  this  must  be  acknowledged, 
morieudum  est  omnibus,  all  must  die. 

e.  Most  deponents  are  neuter  or  reflexive  in  meaning,  corresponding 
to  what  in  Greek  is  called  the  Middle  Voice  (§  iii.  ^). 

f.  Some  deponents  are  occasionally  used  in  a  passive  sense:  as, 
criminor,  I  accuse^  or  I  am  accused, 

g.  About  twenty  verbs  are,  with  an  active  meaning,  found  in  both 
active  and  passive  fonns :  as,  mere6  or  mereor,  I  deserve. 
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h.  More  than  half  of  all  deponents  are  of  the  First  Conjugation,  and 
all  of  these  are  legular.    The  following  deponents  are  irregular :  — 


adsentlor,  -IrT,  adsSnsus,  assent, 
apiBCor,  (-ip-)y  ~^  aptus  (-eptua), 

get. 
dfifetiscor,  -I,  -fessuB,  faint, 
ezpSrgiscor,  -I,  perrSctus,  rouse, 
ezperior,  -Ixf,  ezpertus,  try, 
fateor,  -Sri,  fassua,  confess, 
fatiscor,  -I,  gape, 
fnior,  -I,  frUctuB  (fruitus),  enjoy, 
fungor,  -I,  fOnctUB,  fulfil, 
gradior  (-gredior),-!,  greasuB,  j/^^. 
IraBcor,  -I,  iratuB,  be  angry ^ 
l&bor,  -I,  l&pBUB,  fall, 
loquor,  -I,  locfltuB  (loqufLtua), 

speak, 
-miniBCor,  -I,  -xnentua,  think, 
mStior,  -url,  mSnaus,  measure, 
morior,  -I  (-Irl),  mortuuB  (mori- 

tiirus,  die, 
nanciBCor,  -I,  nactus  (nanctua), 

find. 


nftBcor,  -I,  nStuB,  be  born, 
nitor,  -I,  nlsuB  (nlzua),  strive. 
obllviBOor,  -I,  oblltua,  forget, 
opperlor,  -trf,  oppertua,  await. 
5rdior,  -irl,  oraua,  begin, 
orior  (3d),  -M,  ortus,  (orltflnis), 

rise. 
pacisoor,  -I,  pSctua,  bargain. 
patlor  (-petior)«  -I,  pasBUB  (-pea- 

Bus),  suffer^ 
-pleotor,  -I,  -plezuB,  clasp. 
proficiBOor,  -I,  profectua,  set-out. 
queror,  -I,  queatus,  complain. 
reor,  rSxf,  ratua,  think, 
reverter,  -I,  reveraua,  return, 
rlngor,  -I,  rictua,  sttarl. 
aequor,  -I,  aecHtua  (aequHtua), 

follow. 
tueor,  -6rl,  tuitua  (tutua),  defend. 
ulciscor,  -i,  ultua,  avenge. 
titor,  -I,  ilaaa,  use,  employ. 


Note.  —  The  deponent  comperior,  -irl,  compertua,  is  rarely  found  for 
coniperi5.  Reverter,  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  regularly  the  active  forms 
in  the  perfect  system,  revertl,  reverteram,  etc. 

i.  The  following  deponents  have  no  supine  stem :  — 


dSverter,  -tl,  turn  aside  (to  lodge), 
diffiteer,  -6rl,  deny, 
IXquer,  -1,  melt  (neut.). 


medeer,  -6ri,  heal. 
reminiacer,  -I,  call  to  mind. 
veaoer,  "Xfeed  upon. 


Note. — Deponents  are  only  passive  (or  middle)  verbs  whose  active  has  dis- 
appeared. There  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  show  at  some  period  of  the 
language  signs  of  being  used  in  the  active. 

Semi-DepenentB. 
136.  A  few  verbs  having  no  perfect  stem  are  regular 
in  the  present,  but  appear  in  the  tenses  of  completed  action 
as  deponents.    These  are  called  semi'deponents  or  neuter 
passives.    They  are :  — 

audeO,  audSre,  ausuB,  dare.    gaudeS,  gaudBre,  gftvllittB,  rejoice, 
fTM,  ffdSre,  ibuB,  irusi.         soleO,  aol«x^,  aoUtUB,  he  wont 
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a.  From  aade5  there  is  an  old  subjunctive  perfect  ansiin.  The 
form  85d8s  (for  si  audSs),  an  thou  wiU^  is  frequent  in  the  dramatists 
and  rare  elsewhere. 

b.  The  active  forms  vSpulS,  vSpulftre,  be  flogged^  and  v6ne5, 
vSnire,  be  sold  (contracted  from  v6num  Ire,  go  to  sak)^  have  a  passive 
meaning,  and  are  sometimes  called  neutral  passives*  To  these  may 
be  added  fieri,  io  be  made  (see  §  142),  and  exsnlSbrey  to  be  banished 
(live  in  exile). 

Note.  —  The  following  verbs  are  sometimes  found  as  semi-deponents:  lUrO, 
iHr&re,  Itlrfttus,  swear;  n11b6,  nUbere,  ntlpta,  marry;  pla.ceO,  placSre, 
placitus,  please, 

[For  the  regular  Derivative  Forms  of  Verbs,  see  }  167.] 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

137.  Several  verbs  add  some  of  the  personal  endings 
of  the  present  system  directly  to  the  root,  or  combine  two 
verbs  in  their  inflection.  These  are  called  Irregular  Verbs 
(cf.  p.  86).  They  are  sum,  vol5,  fer6,  ed6,  que6,  e6,  116,  and 
their  compounds. 

Stun  has  already  been  inflected  in  §  119. 

a.  Sum  is  compounded  without  any  change  of  inflection  with  the 
preposldons  ab,  ad,  d6,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae,  prd  (pr5d),  sub,  super. 

In  the  compound  pr5sum,  pr5  retains  its  original  d  before  e. 
Thus,— 

Indic.  Subj. 

IVes.    pr5sum,  I  help,  pr5slm 

pr5des  pr5sls 

pr5dest  pr5sit 

prdsumoa  proslmaa 

prSdestia  prSsItis 

pr5Bunt  prSsint 

Imp,    ipr^6.er9XD.y  I  was  helping,      prSdessem 
Fut.     -pr^^ex^,  I  shall  help, 
Perf,    pr5ful,  I  helped,  pr5fuerim 

Mupf.  prdfueranu  I  had  helped,       profuissem 
F.  P.   pr5f  uer6,  /  shall  have  helped, 

Ihper.  pr5des,  pr5dest5,  etc 

Infin.  Pres.    prOdesse      Perf,  prSfuisse      Fut,  pr5fut1irus  esse 

Part.  prAfutflms,  about  to  help. 


no 
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b.  Sum  Is  also  compounded  with  the  adjective  potis,  or  pote,  able^ 
making  the  verb  possam.    This  is  inflected  as  follows :  — 


Indicative. 
Pres*    possum,  lean. 
poteS)  you  can, 
potest,  he  can, 

poBBumus,  we  can, 
potestds,  you  can, 
posBunt,  they  can. 

Imp,     poteram,  I  could, 
Fut,     poter5,  /  shall  be  able, 
Perf,    potui,  I  could. 


Subjunctive. 
poBsim 

pOBSlS 
pOBSit 

pOBSlmilB 
pOBSltiB 

possint 
possem 

potuerim 
potuissem 


Plupf,  potueram 

F,  P.   potuer5,  /shall  have  been  able, 
Infin.  Pres,    posse  Perf,  potuisse 

Part.  potSns  {tj^c^,^^  powerful. 

Note. — The  forms  potls  sum,  pote  sum,  etc.,  occur  in  early  writers. 
Other  early  forms  are  potesse ;  possiem,  -es,  -et ;  poterint,  potislt  (foi 
possit) ;  potestizr  (with  pass.  inf.  cf.  }  143.  a). 

138*  V0I5  and  Its  compounds  are  inflected  as  follows :  ^ 

V0I5,  velle,  volul,  wish, 

n515  (for  n6  vol5),  n511e,  ndlul,  be  unwilling, 

in&15  (for  magis  or  mage  volo),  mSUle,  m&lul,  wish  rather,  prefer. 


IvDIC.  SUBJ. 

volO  velim 

vis  veils 

volt(vult)  vellt 

volumus    vellmus 
volti8(vul-)  velitis 
volunt        velint 

volSbam    vellem 


Present, 

Indic.  Subj. 

n515  nolim 

ndnvis  n51Is 

ndnvolt  n51it 

ndlumus    n51Imus 
ndnvultis  ndlitls 
n51unt       nolint 

Tt/nperfeeU 

ndlSbam   ndllem 


Indic. 

Subj. 

mai5 

m&lim 

m&vls 

m&lls 

mftvolt 

mSLlit 

m&lumus  mSUimuB 

mSvultia  mSUItis 

mSlunt  mftlint 

mSlSbam  m&llem 


volam 
V0I68,  etc. 

volul 


mSlam 
mS16s,  etc 


n51am 
n51Ss,  etc. 

Terfert, 

voluerlm    n51ul         n51uerim    m&lul 

volueram  voluissem  ndlueram  ndluissem  mSlueram  mftluissem 

Future  Ferfeet^ 

valuer^  ndluerS  nSluvs^ 


mUuerim 


{§  138^  139.] 


Irregular  Verbs. 


Ill 


"Put. 


Imperative. 
n51I  ndllte,  do  not, 

n51it5        n51Itote,  thou  shalt  not,ye  shall  not^ 
naiito 


mSluisse 


Infinitive. 
velle   voluisse    ndlle  noluisse      mftlle 

Participles. 
iPres,  volSns,  willing.     nolSns,  unwilling* 

Gerund. 
volendi  (late) 

Note.  —  The  forms  sis  for  si  vis.  saitls  for  si  voltis,  and  the  forms  xi6 
vol5,  nevis  (n§-vls),  magre  vol6,  inavol5,  etc.,  occur  in  early  writers. 

139*  Fer5,  ferre,  ttill,  IStum,^  bear. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Pres, 

fer5 

feram 

feror 

ferar 

fers 

ferfts 

ferris 

feraris  (-re) 

fert 

ferat 

fertur 

feratur 

ferimuB 

fer&muB 

ferimur 

fer&mar 

fertis 

ferfttis 

feriminl 

feramini 

femnt 

ferant 

feruntur 

ferantur 

Impf. 

ferSbam 

ferrem 

ferSbar 

ferrer 

Fut, 

feram- 

ferar 

Perf. 

tfllT 

tulerim 

IStus  sum 

IStus  sim 

Plup. 

tuleram 

tulissem 

latus  eram 

IStuB  essem 

F.P. 

tiiler5 

Imper 

l&tus  ero 

ATIVE. 

Pres, 

fer 

ferte 

ferre 

feriminl 

Fut. 

fert5 
fert5 

fertdte 
femnt5 

ifkT^LtW 

fertor 

feruntor 

Infin 

ITIVE. 

' 

Pres, 

ferre 

fenT 

Perf. 

tulisse 

ISLtuB  esse 

Fut. 

l&tHrus  esse 

latiim  Irl  (l&t 

us  fore) 

Partk 

:IPLES. 

Pres. 

ferfins 

Perf.     latus 

Fut. 

l&ttLniB 

Ger.      ferenduB 

Gerund  :  f erendl,  -d6,  -dam 

,  -d5          Supine 

:  ISLtum,  -tfl 

1  The  perfect  tuU  is  for  tetuU  (which  sometimes  occurs),  from  TUI^  root  of 
toUtO;  the  supine  J&tum  is  for  ftlfttum  (cL  tXiitU)* 
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140*  EdfSy  edere,  6dl,  fisam,  eai^  is  regular  of  the  third  conjo- 

gatioa,  but  has  also  some  forms  directiy  from  the  root  (eo)  without  Uie 
characteristic  vowel.    These  are  in  full-faced  type. 


Acnrs. 


Indic. 

edO 

edis  (6b) 
edit  (6Bt) 

edimus 


SUBJ. 

edam  (edim) 
ed^  (edls) 
edat  (edit) 

edamus  (ediinus) 


editis  (estis)  ed§tis  (edltis) 


edunt 

edgbam 

edebas 

edebat 

edam 
edgs 
edet,  etc, 

ed! 

Sderam 

6der6 

ede  (Ss) 
edits  («8t5) 
edits  («at5) 

edere  (Ssse) 
Sdisse 
Ssurus  esse 


edant  (edint) 


iNmc. 


edor 

ederis  (-re) 
editur  (Sstur) 

edimur 
edimini 
eduntur 


ederem  (SBsem) 
ederes  (SbbSb) 
ederet  (Ssset) 


ImperfecU 


edebar 
edebaris  (-re) 
edebatur 


SUBJ. 

•dar 

edsris(-re) 

edatur 

edamur 
edSmini 
edantur 

ederer 

edereris  (-re) 
ederetur  (easStiir) 


edar 
ederis 
edetur,  etc 

fiderim  |  esus  sum 

Sdissem  i   esus  eram 

future  JPerfeet* 

\   esus  ero 

Imperative. 
edite  (68te)  edere 

editote  (6Bt5te)  editor 

eduntd  editor 

Infinitive. 
edl 

Ssus  esse 
£sum  irf 

Participles. 

Per/. 
Cfer. 


Ssussim 
Ssus  essem 


edimini 


eduntor 


Pre*.  edSns 
J?W.    gsdrus 

Gerund. 
edendfy  -dd,  -dum^  -dO 


esus 
edendus 

SUPIN& 
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141.  XSd.  ire,  Zvly  Itum,  ^((7.^ 

Indicative. 
Pres.  S.    ed^  b,  it 

/'.    XmnBy  Itis,  eunt 
Imperf.    Tbam,  Ibas,  Ibat 

IbftmuB,  IbatiB,  Ibant 
Future,    Ib5,  Ibis,  Ibit 

IbimuB,  IbitiB,  Ibant 
Perfect.     IvI  (H) 
Pluperf.    Xveram  (ieram) 


SUBJUNCnVB. 

earn,  efta,  eat 
eamuB,  e&tis,  eant 
Irem,  Irfis,  Iret 
IrfimuB,  IrStiBy  Xrent 


Xverim  (ierim) 
XvisBem  (bsem) 


/W.  Perf.  Iver6  (ierC) 

Imperative, 
i;  Ite,  It5,  It5,    Itate,  euntO 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  Ire  Perf.  Ivisse  (Isse)      Fut.  itflniB  esae 

Participles. 
Pres.  iSnSy  euntla    Fut.  itdruB  Ger.  eundum 

Gerund:  eundl,  -dd,  -dum,  -dO  Supine:  ituxn,  itfl 

a.  The  compounds  ade5,  approach^  ined,  enter^  and  some  others, 
are  transidve.    They  are  inflected  as  follows  in  the  passive :  — 


Pres.  adeor 
adZris 
aditur 
adimur 
adiminl 
adeuntur 


Indic. 
Impf.  adibar 
Fut.    adibor 
Perf.  adituB  sum 
Plup,  adituB  eram 
F.  P.  adituB  er6 


SUBJ. 

Pres.  adear 
Impf.  adirer 
Perf,  aditus  aim 
Plup,  adituB  eBBem 
Infin.     adirl,      aditus  eaae 
Part,    aditus    adeundus 


Thus  inflected,  the  forms  of  e6  are  used  impersonally  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  passive :  as,  itum  est  (§  146.  d).  The  inflni- 
tive  M  is  used  with  the  supine  in  -um  to  make  the  future  infinitive 
passive  (§  147.  ^.  l).  The  verb  vSne5,  be  sold  (J,e.  vfinum  e6,  go  to 
sale),  has  also  several  forms  in  the  passive. 

3.  In  the  perfect  system  of  eo  the  forms  without  v  are  more  common, 
and  in  the  compounds  are  regular :  as,  adil,  adieram,  adiisse  (adlsse). 

c.  The  compound  ambi5  is  inflected  regularly  like  a  verb  of  the 
fourth  conjugation.   But  it  has  also  amblbat  in  the  imperfect  indicative. 

d.  Pr5  with  e5  retains  its  original  d :  as,  pr5de5,  pr5dl8,  pr5dit. 

'  Root  I,  cC  flui;  the  e  stands  for  ei,  lengt\iexied  ioTm  ol  ^^ic^oXV 
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142«  Faoi5,  faoSre,  f6cl,  factum,  make,  is  regular.  But  it  has 
imperative  fac  in  the  active,  and  besides  the  regular  forms  the  future 
perfect  faz5,  perfect  subjunctive  fazim.    The  passive  of  faci5  is  — 

fl5,  fiSrI,  factus  sum,  be  made^  or  become. 

The  tenses  of  the  first  stem  of  fI5  are  regular  of  the  fourth  con- 
ju^tion,  but  the  subjunctive  imperfect  is  fierem,  and  the  infinitive 
fieri. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

J^es.  S.    fI5,  fis,  fit  flam.  Has,  flat 

P,    flmus,  fltis,  flunt  flamus,  flSLtis,  flant 

Imperf,     flSbam,  flSbSLs,  etc.         fierem,  fierfis,  etc. 

Ftiture,     flam.  flSs,  etc. 

Perfect,     factus  sum  factus  sim 

Pluperf,    factus  eram  factus  essem 

Fut.  Perf.  factus  er5 
Imper.  fl,  flte,  flt5,  flt5te,  flunt5 

Infin.    Pres.  fieri  Perf,  factus  esse  Fut.  factum  Irl 

Part.     Perf.  factus  Ger.   faciendus 

a.  Most  compounds  of  faci5  with  prepositions  change  &  to  I  (pres- 
ent stem),  or  8  (supine  stem),  and  are  inflected  regularly:  as, — 

cdnficid,  cdnficSre,  c5nf6ci,  cdnfectum,^?^^^ 
c5nficior,  cdnfici,  c5nf actus, 

b.  Other  compounds  retain  a,  and  have  -fI5  in  the  passive:  as, 
benefacid,  -faoere,  -fScI,  -factum;  pass,  benefld,  -fieri,  -factiui, 
benefit.    These  retain  the  accent  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  bene-f&'cis 

(§  19-  dy 

c.  A  few  isolated  forms  of -fl6  occur  in  other  compounds :  viz.,  — 

cdnfit,  it  happens.  dSfit,  it  lacks.  Infit,  he  begins  (to  speak), 

conflet  dSflunt  Influnt 

cSnflat  deflet  effierl,  to  be  effected, 

cSnfieret  dSflat  interfierl,  to  perish, 

c5xifierf  dfifierl  interflat,  let  him  perish. 

DEFECTIVE   VERBS. 

143.  Some  verbs  have  lost  their  Present  stem,  and  use 
only  tenses  of  the  Perfect,  in  which  they  are  inflected  reg- 
ularly.     These  are  — 
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a.  CoepV/A^ii;  Infin.  ooepisse ;  Fut  Part  ooeptOms;  Per£ 
Pass.  Part  coeptus. 

The  passive  is  used  with  the  passive  infinitive:  as,  coeptus  sum 
vocftrl,  I  began  to  be  called^  but  coepX  vocftre,  /  began  to  call  (cf.  § 
144.  g,  note)f    For  the  present  incipid  is  used. 

b.  OdXy/hate;^  perfect  participle  Sbus,  hating  ov  hated  {j^ex^xu^ 
utterly  hateful)y  future  participle  Ssilrus,  Hkefy  to  hate, 

c.  MexninX,  /  remember i^  with  the  Imperative  memento^  me- 
xnent5te ;  Part,  meminens. . 

Note.  —  OdI  and  xnemlnl  have  a  perfect  form  with  a  present  meaning,  and 
are  called  preteritive  verbs,  N5v1  and  c5nsu§v]  (usually  referred  to  nOscO  and 
cOnsuSscO)  are  often  used  in  the  sense  of  /  know  (have  learned),  and  /  am  accus* 
tomed  (have  become  accustomed),  as  preteritive  verbs.  Many  other  verbs  are 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  (see  {  279.  Remark), 

144.  Many  verbs  are  found  only  in  the  present  system.  Such  are 
maereo,  -Sre,  be  sorrowful  (cf.  maeBtas,  sad^^  feri5,  -ire,  strike. 

In  many  the  simple  verb  is  incomplete,  but  the  missing  parts  occur 
in  its  compounds :  as,  vSd5,  vSdere,  invftal,  invftaum. 

Some  verbs  occur  very  commonly,  but  only  in  a  few  forms :  as,— 

a.  Ai6,  I  say:  — 

Indic.  Pres,  ai5,  ais,  ait ; ftiunt 

Impf  ftiSbam  (albam),  aifibftBy  etc. 
SuBj.    Pres,  ftifta,  ftiat,  ftiant 
Imper.  aX 

Part.  ai6ns 

b.  Inquam,  /say  (used  only,  except  in  poetry,  in  direct  quotations, 
like  the  English  quoth,  which  is  possibly  from  the  same  root) :  — 

Inoic.  Pres,  inquam,  inquis,  inquit 

inquimuB,  inquitis  (late),  inquiunt 

Impf.  inquifibat 

Fut.    inquifis,  -et 

Perf  inquistl,  inquit 
Imper.  inque,  inquitd 

c.  The  deponent  f ftrX,  to  speak,  forms  the  perfect  tenses  regularly : 
as,  ffttua  sum,  eram,  etc.    It  has  also— 

Indic.  Pres.  f  fttur,  f antor 
Fut.    f&bor,  f&bitor 
Imper.        •   fare 
Ii^FlN.  fftrl 

^  Root  AP  (as  in  apisoor)  with  co(xi-).         >  Root  OD,  as  in  ddittllL 
*  Root  MEN,  M  in  mtfaa. 
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Part.  Pret.  (dat.)  fanti 

P^f.  IWma^  having  spoken. 

Ger.  landuB,  to  b$  spoken  qf. 
Gbr.  f  andly  -dd 

Sup.  fata 

Several  forms  compounded  with  the  prepositioni  %t.,  praa»  prO,  inter, 
occur:  as,  praefttur^  affiri,  prOfttuB,  Uiterfftturi  etc  The  com- 
pound Inffins  is  regularly  used  as  a  noun  {child).  Znfandiiii|  nefandus, 
are  used  as  adjectives,  unspeakable,  abominabli, 

d.  Quaas5,  lask,  beg  (original  form  of  quaard,  §  132.  d)^  has  — 

Indic.  Pres.  qaaesO,  qaaestlmua 
Infin.  quaesere 

Part.  quaasSiiB 

e*  Ovftre,  to  triumph^  has  the  following  \  -^ 

Indic.  Pres.  ovat 
SuBj.   Pres,  ovet 

Itnperf.  ovSrat 
Part.  ovSns,  ovftttLrua,  ovStna 

Ger.  ovandl 

f.  A  few  verbs  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Imperative :  as,  -* 

Pres,  sing.  salv6,  plur.  salv6te,  haill  (from  salvus, 
safe  and  sound).  An  infin.  salvfire  also  occurs. 

Pres,  sing.  av8  (or  hav8),  plur.  avSte,  Fut.  av6t5, 
hail  or  farewell, 

Pres.  sing,  cede,  plur.  oedita  (cette),^'!//,  telL 

Pres.  sing,  apage!  begone!  (properly  a  Greek  word). 

g.  Que5,  /  can,  neqaeO,  /  cannot,  are  conjugated  like  95.    They 
are  rarely  used  except  in  the  present. 


Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

Present. 

SUBJ. 

qae5 

queanoi 

neqne5  (nOn  queS)  nequeam 

quis 

quefta 

nanquXii 

naqueaa 

quit 

queat 

naquit 

naquaat 

quImuB 

queSmuB 

nequtmua 

naquaftmus 

qultis 

que&tis 

naqtiltis 

nequefttis 

queunt 

queant 

nequeunt 

Imperfect. 

nequeant 

quibam 

quirem 

nequlbam 

naquXrem 

qulbat 

qnlret 

nequlbat 

nequlret 

gaSbant 

^ofreiit 

nequlbaat 

VM^^ont 

M  IM.  i«.] 


Impersonal  Vetis. 


iiT 


Sinij. 


Indic 


8d^* 


qvXbG 
qnlbimt 

qnlvl 

qvXvit 
quivSmnt 


qnlverit 


qi|lBB^i)t 


nequlbmit 

nequIvT 
Bsqufvistl 
nequlvlt 
nequlvfinxBt 

Pluperfect, 


neqnSBset 


sequfidppe 


Jj^INITIVK. 

qnlr^  qillvins^  (qilSsse)  n^qiil]:* 

FA^TICipLESt 

qnifiiiBy  qneuntiB  nequif  ns 

NOT|C*««v  A  £?w  passive  fenpii  qxe  used  by  Qld  writer{»  with  passive  infinitives : 

as.  quitur,  auitiis.  qu^tti^,  au^av^tUF.  noquitur,  Q^a^^^^^u^i  ^  poBBum 

and  coepi  (}§  137.  note  and  143.  a), 

ImperBonal  Verbs. 

145.  Many  verbs,  from  their  meaning,  appear  only  in 
the  third  person  singular^  the  infinitive^  and  the  gerund. 
These  are  called  Impersonal  Verbs,  as  having  no  personal 
subject.^    Their  synopsis  may  be  given  as  follows:  — 


CONJ,  L 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

Pass.  Conj.  i. 

itisphuiu 

itis  (UlowecU 

it  chances. 

it  results. 

it  isfintght. 

oSnvtat 

licet 

accidit 

Svenit 

pfLgnfttur 

o5xiBl£bat 

UcSbat 

accidSbat  6veiii6bat 

pngnSbAtur 

o5nBtiLbit 

lic§bit  pegt 

aocidet 

Cveniet 

pfignSbitnl 

c5xi8titit 

licuit, -itiim  accidit 

«v«n1t 

pfLgn&tnm  est 

c5nBtiterat 

licuerat 

acciderat 

fivSnerat 

pflgnatnin  erat 

o5ziBtiterit 

licuerit 

'acciderit 

6v6nerit 

pfLgn&tnm  erit 

odxistet 

liceat 

accidat 

eveniat 

pfignStnr 

eSnstlret 

licCret 

aocideret 

6venfFet 

pfignfirfitur 

o5xistiterit 

licuerit 

acciderit 

Sveperit 

pfLgnStnm  sit 

odnstdtiBBet 

licTiisset 

accidisset  evSnisset 

pfign&tnm  esset 

licSre 

accidSre 

^venire 

pfLgnlrl 

o6xistitiaBe 

licuisse 

accidisse 

fivftnisse 

pfignStoBi  esse 

Hfttfttftmai  esse  -itfLnim  esse 

-tOrum  esse  pfLgnfitma  iif 

S  WiA  iaipenonal  vobs  the  word  IT  is  used  in  Ba^lisli.  faaviag  OBnallY  no  re^ 
naeutntive  im  Latia,  dioofA  UL^  hBm,  fllfiAj  am 
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146.  Impersonal  Verbs  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

a.  Verbs  expressing  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  time  of  day: 
as,  pluit,  it  rains i  ningit,  it  snows;  grandinat,  it  hails;  fulgnrat,  it 
lightens;  vesper&soit  (inceptive,  §  167.  a),  it  grows  late;  Ifloet  li5o 
iam,  it  is  getting  light  now. 

Note.—  In  these  no  subject  is  distinctly  thought  of.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
verb  is  used  personally  with  the  name  of  a  divinity  as  the  subject :  as,  IUppiter 
tonat,  Jupiter  thunders.  In  poetry  other  subjects  are  occasionally  used:  as, 
f undae  8€ixa  pluiint,  the  slings  ram  stones, 

b.  Verbs  of  feeling,  where  the  person  who  Is  the  proper  subject 
becomes  the  object,  as  being  himself  affected  by  the  feeling  expressed 
in  the  verb  (§  221.3).  Such  are:  miseret,  it  grieves;  paenitet 
(poenitet),  it  repents;  piget,  it  disgusts;  pudet,  it  shames;  taedet, 
it  wearies:  as,  miseret  m6, 1  pity  (it  distresses  me). 

Note. — Such  verbs  often  have  also  a  passive  form:  as,  misereor,  I  pity 
(am  moved  to  pity) ;  and  occasionally  other  parts :  as,  paenitHrus  (as  from 
tpaenlG),  paenitendus,  pudendus,  pertaesuzn  est,  pifiritum  est. 

c.  Verbs  which  have  a  phrase  or  clause  as  their  subject  (§§  270.  a, 
ZZO,  332.^1):  as,— 

accidit,  contingit,  fivenit,  obtingit,  obvenit,  fit,  it  happens. 

libet,  it  pleases. 

licet,  it  is  permitted, 

oertum  est,  it  is  resolved* 

o5nstat,  it  is  clear. 

placet,  vidStur,  it  seems  gooa, 

deoet,  it  is  becoming, 

dfilectat,  iuvat,  it  delights, 

oportet,  necesse  est,  it  is  needful. 

praestat,  it  is  better. 

interest,  rSfert,  //  concerns. 

vaoat,  there  is  leisure, 

restat,  superest,  it  remains. 

Note. — Many  of  these  verbs  may  be  used  personally.  Libet  and  licet  have 
also  the  passive  forms  libitum  (licitum)  est,  etc.  The  participles  libSns 
and  licSns  are  used  as  adjectives. 

d.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  very  often  used  impersonally : 
as,  pflgn&tur,  there  is  fighting  (it  is  fought)  ;  Itur,  some  one  goes  (it  is 
gone)  ;  parcitur  mihi,  I  am  spared  (it  is  spared  to  me,  see  §  230).* 

•2  This  use  of  the  passive  proceeds  from  its  original  refiexive  meaning,  the  action 
being  regarded  ms  ac^ott^lisking  itself  (compare  the  'Fteac^  (da  m  /iBi<^« 
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Feriphrastio  Forms. 

147.  The  following  periphrastic  forms  are  found  in  the 
inflection  of  the  verb  :  — 

a.  The  so-called  " Periphrastic  Conjugations"  (see  §  129). 

b.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  passive  formed  by  the 
tenses  of  esse  with  the  perfect  participle :  as,  amatus  est. 

c.  The  future  infinitive  passive,  formed  as  follows :  — 

1.  By  the  infinitive  passive  of  e6,  gp^  used  impersonally  with  the 

supine  in  -um :  as,  amatum  Irl. 

2.  By  fore  (or  futHrum  esse),  with  the  perfect  participle  (as 
am&tuB  fore). 

3.  By  fore  with  ut  and  the  subjunctive  (cf.  §  288./^. 

NOTE. 
Origin  and  History  of  Verb-Forms. 

The  forms  that  make  up  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  are  composed  of 
formations  from  a  root,  originally  separate,  but  gradually  grouped  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  supplemented  by  new  formations  made  on  old 
lines  to  supply  deficiencies.  Some  of  these  forms  were  inherited, 
already  made,  by  the  Latin  language;  others  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  language  itself. 

I.  Present  Stem.  —  The  Present  stem  is  a  modification  or  develop- 
ment of  the  root  (see  §  123).  In  regular  forms  of  the  First,  Second, 
and  Fourth  Conjugations  it  appears  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  verb 
(including  noun  and  adjective  forms)  as  well,  and  is  accordingly  called 
the  Verb-Stem. 

The  tenses  of  the  Present  system  are  made  from  the  Present  stem 
as  follows :  — 

a.  In  the  Present  Indicative  the  personal  endings  are  added  directly 
to  the  present  stem.  Thus  root  ar,  present-  (and  verb-)  stem  arft-; 
ar&-s,  ar&-mus,  ar&-tis. 

b.  In  the  Imperfect  Indicative  the  suffix  -bam,  -b&s,  etc.  (originally  a 
complete  verb),  is  added,  bam  is  probably  the  imperfect  of  the  root 
BHU  (cf.  ful,  futflrus,  fI5,  <^vQ),  be)^  meaning  I  was.  This  was  added 
to  a  complete  word  originally  a  case  of  a  noun,  as  in  I  was  a-ploughing, 
hence  ar&-bam.  The  form  probably  began  in  the  second  or  the  third 
conjugation  and  fi"om  that  was  extended  to  the  others. 

c.  In  the  Future  Indicative  a  similar  suffix,  -b6,  -bis,  etc.,  is  added 
(by  the  same  process).  b5  is  probably  a  present  form  of  the  same 
root  BMV,  ynth  a,  hiture  meaning :  as,  ar&-b5. 
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This  form  once  in  use  in  all  the  conjugations  was  later  supplanted 
in  the  third  and  fourth  by  an  inherited  form,  which  was  originally 
an  optative  mood,  diflPerihg  from  the  present  indicative  only  in  the  final 
vowel  of  the  stem  (see  §  126.  ^.  i) :  as,  sugS-bd  (old) ;  sugam,  suges 
(later). 

d.  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  the  personal  terminations  were  added 
to  another  form  of  present  stem  of  great  antiquity  with  a  different 
vowel ;  as,  axnem,  moneain,  audiam. 

i.  In  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  a  suffix,  ^rem,  «rM^  etc.,  was  added. 
-rem  is  doubtless  a  very  old  modal  form  of  sum  diverted  from  its 
original  use. 

f.  The  noun  and  adjective  forms  of  the  Present  system  were 
originally  separate  formations  made  from  the  root  by  means  of 
noun-suffixes.  These  forms  being  associated  with  the  verb  became 
types  for  the  formation  of  new  ones  from  the  present  stem,  in  cases 
where  no  such  formation  from  the  root  ever  existed.  Thus  regere 
is  originally  a  dative  (or  locative)  of  a  noun  like  genus,  generis; 
but  as  regere  seems  to  be  rege  +  re,  so  arft-re  was  made  in  the  same 
manner.  G-erendus  is  the  noun^stem  ger5n-,  Le,  ger  +  5n-  (ger5, 
-5niB,  §  162.  c)  +  duB ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  gere  +  ndus,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  ama-ndus. 

2.  Perfect  Stem.  —  The  Latin  inherited  from  the  parent  Indo- 
European  speech  preterite  forms  of  two  kinds  t  — 

a.  \ii  the  real  perfect  (perfect  with  have  in  English)  the  proper 
terminations  (see  $118)  are  added  directly  to  a  root-form,  which  was 
originally  a  reduplication  (doubling)  of  the  root  with  vowel  change. 
Thus  st5,  root  sta,  perfect  stetl  (for  fstesti) ;  cf.  pung5  (root  PUO), 
pupflgX  (later  pupugl). 

b.  In  other  inherited  verbs  the  perfect  was  formed  by  a  verbal 
auxiliary  (some  form  of  sum)  added  to  the  root  (or  later  to  the  present 
stem).  Thus  dXo5,  root  Die,  perfect  fdlc-sl  (dizl)«  This  auxiliary 
being  a  complete  verb-form,  contained,  of  course,  the  personal  termi- 
nations. 

c.  The  remaining  perfects  were  formed  with  a  suffix  -vl,  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  containing  the  personal  terminations.  But  these  formative 
processes  had  been  forgotten  long  before  the  Latin  language  reached 
the  stage  in  which  we  know  it.  The  form  in  -vl,  however,  became  the 
type  for  new  Perfects-  By  the  Romans,  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
Perfect  (however  formed) ,  losing  its  final  vowel,  was  treated  as  a  new 
stem,  from  which  other  forms  were  developed  by  the  use  of  added 

BuxHiaries  or  by  analogy  with  those  akeady  formed.     This  stem  is 
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called  the  Perfect  Steift.  Thus  were  formed  the  Pluperfect  and  the 
Future  Perfect  Indicative,  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  and 
the  Perfect  Infinitive.  The  terminations  of  these  tenses  are  parts 
of  Bum  in  some  form  or  other,  but  precisely  how  they  are  made  is 
uncertain. 

3.  Supine  Stem. — The  Perfect  and  Future  Participles  and  the 
Supine,  though  strictly  noun-forms,  each  with  its  own  su$x,  agree  in 
having  the  first  letter  of  the  suffix  (t)  the  same  and  in  suffering  the 
same  phonetic  changes  (by  which  the  t  becomes  s,  §  11.  tf.  2). 

Hence  these  forms,  along  with  several  sets  of  derivatives  (see 
§§  162.  /7,  163.  by  164.  tfi)  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  were  felt  by  the 
Romans  as  belonging  to  one  system,  and  are  conveniently  associated 
with  the  Supine  Stem.     Thus,  — 

ping5,  pictum,  pictus,  plotHrus,  pictura,  pictor. 
rideo,  rlsum  (for  rid-tum),  rxBue  (part.),  risus  (noun),  ristiruB, 
risiS,  riser,  risibilis. 

The  signs  of  mood  and  tense  are  often  said  to  be  inserted  between 
the  Root  (or  verbnstem)  and  the  Personal  ending.  No  such  insertion 
is  possible  in  a  developed  language  like  tjie  Latin.  All  true  verb-forms 
are  the  result,  as  shown  above,  of  composition ;  that  is,  of  adding  to 
the  root  or  the  verb-stem  either  pronouns  (personal  endings)  or  fully 
developed  auxiliaries  (themselves  containing  the  personal  termina- 
tions), or  of  adding  similar  auxiliaries  to  the  perfect  stem ;  or  of  imi- 
tation of  such  processes.  Thus  amSlbSUnus  is  made  by  adding  to 
amSi-,  originally  a  significant  word,  or  a  form  conceived  as  such,  a  full 
verbal  form  fbSLmuB,  not  by  inserting  ba  between  am&-  and  -mus. 
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Chapter  VII.  —  Particles. 

Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions  are  called 
Particles. 

In  their  origin  these  words  are  either  (i)  case-forms^ 
actual  or  extinct,  or  (2)  compounds  and  phrases. 

Particles  cannot  always  be  distinctly  classified,  for  many  adverbs  are 
used  also  as  prepositions  and  many  as  conjunctions  (§§  152  and  155), 
and  interjections  must  be  reckoned  as  particles  (§  27). 

I. -ADVERBS. 
1.   Derivation. 

148.  Adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  as 
follows :  — 

a.  From  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions^  by  changing 
the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -6:  as,  c&r6,  dearty^  from 
cSLrus,  dear  (stem  caro-). 

Note,— The  ending  -€  is  a  relic  of  an  old  ablative  in  -Sd  (ct  {  36./). 

b.  From  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  by  adding  -ter  to  the 
stem.  Stems  in  nt-  (nom.  -ns)  lose  the  t-.  All  others  are  treated  as 
l-stems.    Thus,  — 

fortiter,  bravely^  from  fortis  (stem  forti-),  brave. 
ftcriter,  eagerly ^  from  &cer  (stem  Scri-),  eager. 
vigilanter,  watchfully y  from  vigilftna  (stem  vigilant-), 
prfidenter,  prudently ,  from  prfLdens  (stem  prfldent-). 
alitor,  (^herwise^  from  aliua  (old  stem  ali-). 

Note.— This  suffix  is  probably  the  same  as  -ter  in  the  Greek  -re/wy  and  in 
liter,  alter  (p.  49,  n.  i).    If  so,  these  adverbs  are  neuter  accusatives  (cf.  d), 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have  adverbs 
of  both  forms  (-6  and  -ter).  Thus  dftrus,  ^^r^/,  has  both  d&:6  and 
dfiriter ;  miser,  wretched,  has  both  misere  and  miseriter. 

d.  The  neuter  accusative  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  often  used  as 
an  adverb:  as,  multum,  much;  facilS,  easily;  quid,  why. 

So  regularly  in  the  comparative  degree :  as,  ftcriua,  mare  keenly 
(positive  fioriter^ ;  faoiliua,  mare  easily  (positive,  facilS). 
Note,  —  These  adrerhs  are  strictly  connate  accaaatiLve&  V^«  ^  ^^  a\* 
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e.  The  oBlaiim  neuter  or  (less  commooly)  feminine  of  adiecdves, 
pronouns,  and  nouns,  oiay  be  used  adverbially  *.  as,  falad,  falsely  s  oltd^ 
quukiyi  rftota  (vifi),  strcughi  (slratghtway)\  ordbrO,  frequently  i 
fortd,  by  chancer  spontS,  0/  one^$  own  accord. 

/.  Some  adverbs  are  derived  from  ad|ectives  not  in  use :  as,  abnndS, 
plentifully  (as  If  from  tabundos,  cf.  abundO,  abound) ;  saepd,  often 
(a.  saepds,  kedge^  and  saepid,  hedge  in) ;  propfi,  almost  (as  if  from 
fpropis). 

Note.  ->  Many  adverbs  and  other  particles  are  case-forms  of  nouns  or  pronouns. 
In  some  the  case  is  not  obvious,  and  in  some  it  is  doubtful  Examples  may  be 
teen  in  the  tollowmg:  — 

*  a.  Accusative  forms:  ftctOtum,  quickfy:  nOn  (for  nS  Unuzn),  not;  iteruxn 
(comparative  of  Is),  a  second  time;  dSmiim  (superlative  of  dfi,  dozun),  at 
last. 

0,  Ablative  or  Instrumental  forms  (}  ^tx.  i) :  QUft,  where;  contrft,  on  the  ether 
kand;  \XLtrh,  wtthin ,  tioXthaw;  Biiq}0\,  somehow ;  VOlg6t  commonfy ;  ftOstrft, 
Mi  wim,  forts,  out  o/ doors. 

7.  Datives  of  adjectives  and  pronouns:  as,  QuO,  whither;  adeO,  to  that 
degree;  CUtrO,  beyond;  cltrO,  thu  side  (as  end  of  motion) ;  retrO,  back;  illOo 
(for  UlO-oe),  weakened  to  illOo,  thither. 

Remark.  —  Those  in  -trO  are  from  comparative  stems  (cf.  tLls,  els,  re-). 

^,  Locative  forms:  Ibi,  there;  Ubl,  where;  peregrrl  (peregrrS),  abroad; 
hlo  (for  thoi-ce),  here;  Interim,  meanwhtlt  {cL  inter) ;  Indd,  thence;  tamen, 
yet,  Olim  (from  oUus,  old  form  ot  ille),  once.  Also  the  compounds  extxinsecus, 
outside ;  bodlS  (liol  -¥  dlS),  to-day;  perendlS,  day  after  to-morrow. 

e.  Feminine  accusatives:  Btatim,  on  the  spot;  saltlm,  at  least  (generally 
saltern),  hrom  lost  nouns  in  -tls  (genitive  -tis).  Thus  -tlm  became  a  reguUu: 
adverbial  termination ,  and  by  means  of  it  adverbs  were  made  from  many  noun  and 
verb  stems  immediately,  without  the  intervention  of  any  form  which  could  have  an 
accusative  in  -tim :  as,  sSpar&tim,  separately^  from  8§par&tus,  separate.  Some 
adverbs  that  appear  to  be  feminine  accusative  are  perhaps  locative :  as,  palam, 
openly,  perperejoit  wrongly ;  tam,  19;  quam,  oj. 

C  Plural  accusatives:  as^  allfis,  elsewhere;  for&s,  out  of  doors  (as  end  of 
motion). 

t)*  Of  uncertain  formation :  (i)  those  in  -tus  (usually  preceded  by  i),  with  an 
ablative  meamng.  as,  tQXi6Xt\ia^from  the  bottom^  utterly;  divlnitus,  from  above, 
provtdentialfy i  intus,  wtthm,  penitus,  toithm;  (2)  those  in  -dexn,  -dam,  -dO : 
as,  quldem,  indeed,  Quondam,  once,  qua.ndO  (ci  dOnee),  when;  (3)  dum 
(probably  accusative  of  time),  while;  lam  (perhaps  locative,  ct  nam),  moto. 

0,  Phrases  or  clauses  which  have  grown  together  mto  adverbs  (cf  notwithstand- 
ing, nevertheless,  besides)  r  ante&,  oldantideft.  be/ore  (ante  e&.  probably  ablative 
or  instrumental)  ;  'po&ttao&o,  presentty  (post  modo,  a  short  time  after) ;  dSnuG, 
anew  (dd  novO) ;  prOrsus,  absolutely  (prO  versus,  straight  ahead),  quot- 
annls,  yearly  (quot  annis,  as  mca^  years  as  there  are)  -,  quam-ob-rem, 
wherefore i  cOminus,  hand  to  hand  (con  manus) ;  Sminus  at  to^g  range 
(ez  ma.nu8) ;  ob-vlam  (as  in  Ire  obvlam.  to  go  to  meet) ;  pridem  (cf.  prae 
and  dem  ml-dem),  for  some  time;  forsan  (fors  an  f^st])  perhaps  (it's  a 
chance  whether) ;  forsitan  (fors  sit  an),  perhaps  (it  wotdd  be  a  chance 
whether);  scllioet  (scl,  lloet),  that  is  to  se^  (know,  you  may);  ytdSUoet 
(TidA,  Hoot),  to  mi  (see,  you  may). 
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9.  OlAMifioatloii. 

X4t9.  Adverbs  are  classified  as  follows : — 


ibit  thert. 
is  tic,  there, 
illlc,  th^e- 
ubi,  whifif 


a.  Adverbs  of  Place.* 

huo,  hither.   liiaOy  hena, 
•5i  thither,    iude,  thena. 
i&t^Q,  thither, i&tiac^  thence, 
iUtlCi  thither.  UlinQ,  thence* 
qu5,^^iV^#r.  und«,  whence  * 


\AQthythi4W(^. 

9^  dy  that  way. 
ista,  ^/  Ma/  wtf)'. 
ma(illao),  " 


alicubi,  somewhere,  aliqu5,/^,etc.  alicunde,^r^^,etc.  allqut,  hy^  etc. 
ibld^ni)  in  th4  same  96d6m 

place, 
alibi,  ilitwhiTi,      alid 
ubivibl,  wherever.    qu6qu6 
ub-vls,  anywhere,   quovXs 
ulQv^^U^anywhere,  iSqud 
n6oubi,i;rj/  ••         n6qii5 

usque,  <s[//  M^  7e/a^  /<?. 
usquam,  anywhere, 
nuaquam,  nowhert. 


iudidem 

aliuuda 

undeounque 

undiqu© 

alouuda 
nSeunda 


eSdem 

aUft 

quiqut 

quSlvSs 

aXqui 
nlquA 


oitr9,  to  this  si(f 
intr5t  inwardly 
^OTxb^  further  o,,. 


fUtr5,  beyond  {or  freely f  4,e,  beyond  what  is  required). 

qudrsum  (for  qu6  vorsum,  whither    ratrorsum,  backwards 

turned f),  to  what  end?  adrsum,  upward. 

bdrsum,  this  way*  daoraum,  downward, 

pv^nnm,  forward  (prdrsua,  utterfy),  aaorsum,  apart. 
intrSrsum,  inwardly.  allorsum,  another  way. 

b.  Adverbs  of  Time* 

quandfi?  whenf  (Interrog.) ;  cum  (quom,  quum),  when  (relat.); 

ut,  whm^  as* 
nuno,  nowt  tunc  (turn), /Am  |  mox, prssintlyi  lam,  already  i  dum» 

while. 


I  TbQ  demonitrstivo  advarbs  h|o,  Ibi,  istlo,  lll|o»  and  their  oorrelativQs,  cor- 
rtipond  in  lignification  with  the  pronouns  Iilo,  is,  iota,  iUe  (see  }  loa),  and  are 
often  equivalent  to  these  pronouns  with  a  preposition ;  as,  inda  «  ab  aO,  etc. 
8o  the  relative  or  interrogative  ubi  corresponds  with  qui  (quis),  all^ubi  with 
aUquia,  Ubiubl  with  auisquis.  sl*oubi  with  slquis  (see  $}  104, 105,  with  the 
table  of  Correlatives  In  f  106).  All  these  adverbs  were  originally  ease-forms  t»* 
ptoaounB.  The  forms  in  ^bi,  -lo,  -ino,  and  ^unda  are  locative,  those  in  -4  and 
'Qo  dative,  those  in  4L  and  -Ac  ablative  or  instmmeTital  (p,  ip^  note). 
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pximum  (pxfin5),  y£r^;  dtlada  (|>08t«&),  n$xt  aftir\  po8tr6muiii 

(poBtr6m5),^;ME/(K;  posteSUj[uam,  postquam,  when  {after  that ^ 

as  soon  as), 
uxnquam  (unquam),  everf  numquam  (nuaquam),  never;  semper, 

always, 
aliqaand5,  at  some  time,  at  length ;  quandSque  (qtlanddcumqtld), 

whenever  ;  dSnique,  at  last, 
quotiens  (qttotifa),  how  often;  totifiui,  so  often;  aUqiiOtiiii«|  a 

number  of  times, 
cotldie  (quotidie),  every  day;  in  6i^B,from  day  to  day* 
nondum,  not  yet;  necdum,  nor  yet ;  vizdum,  scarce  yet  §   quam 

primum,  as  soon  as  possible;  saepe,  often;  oxShid,  frs^uentfy ; 

iam  n5n,  no  longer, 

c.  Adverbs  of  Degree  OR  Causb. 

quam,  how^  as;  tarn,  so;  quamvla,  however  much,  although;  qu5« 

mod5,  how, 
c&Ty  quSLre,  why;  quod,  quia,  quoniam  (for  quom-iam),  because; 

e6,  therefore, 
ita,  8lo,  so;  ut  (uti),  as^  how;  utut,  utoumqud,  however, 
quamquam  (quaaquam),  althou^  and  yet;   at^  etiam«  quoque, 

even^  also, 

d.  Interrogative  Particles. 
an,  -ne,  anne,  uttum,  utrtunne,  num,  whether. 
nOime)  annOn^  whether  not;  numqtdd)  •cquid,  whether  at  M  {(t^qoMi 

Intallegii  ?  have  you  any  idiat  do  you  understand  at  aUf)^ 
ntruiB  (num),  «iie,  whether;  •  •  •  aa  (annOa»  aaoaa)f  or, 

••  .  .  .  -ne  •• 

e.  Negative  Particles. 

n5a,  not  (in  simple  denial} ;  hand  (bau,  liaut)«  minimS,  not  (in  con« 
tradiction) ;  n6,  not  (in  prohibition) ;  afive,  neu,  nor;  nftdum, 
much  less, 
nS,  lest;  neque,  neo,  nor;  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  not  even, 
n5n  modo  .  •  •  v6rum  (sed)  etiam,  not  only  ,  ,  ,  but  also, 
n5n  modo  •  •  •  sed  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  not  onfy  NOT  .  •  •  but  not  even, 
si  minus,  if  not;  qu5  minus  (qu5minus),  so  as  not, 
quXn  (relat),  but  that;  (interrog.),  why  notf 

nS,  neo  (in  compos.),  not ;  so  in  n«sci8,  /  knaaf  net;  adg;0,  /  Say 
mo  (ftid,  /say yes)  f  negfttium,  business  (neo  6tium);  n6mS  (nS 
Ii5m5),  no  one;  n6  quis^  lest  any  one;  neooplnfttus,  uttsxjfeded; 
neqne  enim,/S^ .  •  •  not. 
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/.  Adverbs  of  Manner  (see  §  148). 
g.  Numeral  Adverbs  (see  §  96). 

3.  Peculiar  Uses  of  Adverbs. 

160.  Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative*, 
as, — 

nemo  non  audiet,  every  one  will  hear  (nobody  will  not  hear). 

a.  Many  compounds  of  which  n6n  is  the  first  part  express  an  in' 
definite  sffirma.tiye  I  as, — 

nonnullus,  some;  nonnuUi  (=  aliqui),  some  few, 
nonnihil  (=  aliquid),  something, 
nonnem5  (=  aliquot),  sundry  persons, 
nonnumquam  (=  aliquotiens),  sometimes, 
necn5n,  also  (nor  not). 

^.  Two  negatives  of  which  the  second  is  n6n  (belonging  to  the 
predicate)  express  a  universal  affirmative :  as,  — 

nemo  non,  nuUus  non,  nobody  [does]  not,  i.e.  everybody  [does]  (cf.  nonnemo 

above,  not  nobody,  i.e.  somebody), 
nihil  non,  everything, 
nmnquam  non,  never  not,  i.e.  always  (cf.  nonnumquam  above,  not  never^ 

ie.  sometimes), 

161.  The  following  adverbs  require  special  notice :  — 

a,  Etiam  (et  iam),  aho,  even,  is  stronger  than  quo  que,  also,  and 
usually  precedes  the  emphatic  word,  while  quoque  follows  it :  as,  — 

n5n  verbis  solum  sed  etiam  vi  (Verres  ii.  64),  not  only  by  words,  but  also 

by  force, 
hoc  quoque  maleficium  (Rose.  A.  117),  this  crime  too, 

b.  Nunc  (for  f  num-ce)  means  definitely  now,  in  the  immediate 
present,  and  b  not  used  as  in  English  of  past  time.  lam  means  now, 
already,  at  length,  presently,  and  includes  a  reference  to  previous  time 
through  which  the  state  of  things  described  has  been  or  will  be  reached. 
It  may  be  used  of  any  time.    With  negatives  it  means  {no)  longer. 

Turn,  then,  is  correlative  to  cum,  when,  and  may  be  used  of  any 
time.  Tunc,  then,  at  that  time,  is  a  strengthened  form  of  tum 
(|tam-ce,  cf.  nunc).    Thus — 

ut  lam  antea  dixi,  as  I  have  already  said  before, 

si  lam  satis  aetatis  atque  roboris  haheret  (Rose.   Amer.    149),  if  he  had 
attained  a  suitahU  age  and  strength  (lit  if  he  now  had,  as  he  will  by 
and  by). 
tan  est  iam.  tenkSti  hctm,  there  is  no  ion^  room  for  mercy. 
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quod  lam  erat  instititom,  v^ieh  had  came  to  be  a  practice  QaaA,  now  been 

established). 
nnno  quidem  deleta  est,  tunc  florebat    (Lsel.  13),  now  ('tis  true)  the 

[Greece]  is  ruined,  then  she  was  in  her  glory, 
torn  com  regnabatt  at  the  time  when  he  reigned, 

c,  Cert6  means  certainly;  oertfi  (usually),  at  any  rate:  as,  cert5 
8oi5, 1  know  for  a  certainty;  ego  certfi,  /at  least, 

d,  Primum  means^r^/,  ^^ firstly'*''  {first  in  order y  or  for  the  first  timely 
and  implies  a  series  of  events  or  acts.  PrImS  means  at  first,  as  opposed 
to  afterwards,  giving  prominence  merely  to  the  difference  of  time :  as, — 

hoc  pixmum  sentio,  this  I  hold  in  the  first  place, 

aedes  prim5  mere  rebamur,  at  first  we  thought  the  house  was  falling. 

In  enumerations,  primum  (or  prlm5)  is  often  followed  by  deinde, 
secondly ,  in  the  next  place,  or  by  tum.  then,  or  by  both  in  succession. 
Deinde  maybe  several  times  repeated  {secondly,  thirdly,  etc.)o  Tbe 
series  is  often  closed  by  dSnique  or  poBtr6m5,  lastly,  finally.  Thus,— 

prunvm  de  genere  belli,  deinde  de  magnitudine,  tum  de  imperatore 
deligendo  (Manil.  6),  first  of  the  kind  of  war,  next  of  its  magnitude^ 
then  of  the  choice  of  a  commander, 

e,  Quidem,  indeed,  gives  emphasis,  and  often  has  a  concessive 
meaning,  especially  when  followed  by  sed,  autem,  etc. :  as,  — 

hoc  qnidem  videre  licet  (Lsel  54),  this  surely  one  may  see,   [Emphatic.] 
(securitas)  specie  quidem  blanda,  sed  reapse  multis  locis  repudianda  (id. 

47)1  {tranquillity)  in  appearance^  *tis  true,  attractive,  but  in  reality  to 

be  rejected  for  many  reasons,   [Concessive.] 

N6  .  .  .  quidem  means  not  even  or  not ,  ,  ,  either.  The  emphatic 
word  or  words  must  stand  between  nS  and  quidem. 

senex  n8  quod  speret  qnidem  habet  (C.  M.  68),  an  old  man  has  NOT  any* 

thing  to  hope  for  even. 
sed  ne  lugurtha  qnidem  quietus  erat  (Jug.  51),  bui  yugurtha  was  not  quiet 

EITHER. 

II.-PREPOSITIONS. 

152.  Prepositions*  are  regularly  used  either  with  the 
Accusative  or  with  the  Ablative. 

I  Prepositions  are  not  originally  distinguished  from  Adverbs  in  form  or  meaning, 
but  only  specialized  in  use.  Most  of  them  are  true  case-forms :  as,  tbe  comparative 
instrumentals  contr&,  Infr&,  suprA,  and  the  accusatives  (ct  {  88.  d)  circum, 
coram,  cum,  circlter,  praeter  (comp.  of  prae),  propter  (comp.  of  prope). 
Of  the  remainder,  versus  is  a  petrified  nominative  (participle  of  vertO); 
adversus  is  a  compound  of  versus ;  while  the  origin  of  the  brief  forms  at^ 
bA,  Mg  «2;  ol),  tr&ns,  is  obscure  and  doubtfuU 
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A  TIm  iillowlBg  ars  used  with  the  Afcusative  \  •» 
a^  tQ.  extrfl,  outside,  post,  after, 

adTerstiB,  against,     in,  into,  praeter,  beyond. 

adversum,  towards.  Infr&i  Moyf.  propOy  /^^t 

Wtfi  tefare^  inter,  amon^,  propter,  ^/r  account  pf. 

apud,  a/,  near.  i4tr&,  inside,  Kecundum,  next  to. 

olrpfty  ground*  Inztft,  /^^art  sub,  tinder. 

eirQum,  ground.         ob,  <7;r  opaount  of,       suprS,  above. 
cirqiter^  gbout.  penes,  %n  the  fower,  trSLns,  across, 

ois,  oitrft,  this  side,    per,  through.  f&ltrSL,  on  the  further  side, 

contrft,  g^Qinst,         pdne»  behind,  versus,  towards. 

erg;ft,  towards. 

b.  The  followinji;  are  used  with  the  Ablative  *  j  — 
i,  )p3,  9l?flf  aim^from^  hy.  in,  /«, 

ab^qM,  i^hotfti  but  for p  prae,  /W  comparison  with. 

o5ram,  in  presence  of.  pr6,  in  front  of,  for, 

puini  fjUh*  pine,  without t 

M^from.  9nb,  under, 

8,  eZ|  <?«/  £^.  tenus,  i//  /^7,  as  far  as. 

c.  The  fo]}owin|B;  ^'^y  be  used  with  either  the  Aceiisatjve  or  the 
Ablgtivei  l)ut  with  a  difference  in  meaning :  — 

jl9t  /m/<7,  ^>^..  sub,  under, 

n^btart  beneath,    super,  above. 

In  and  sub,  when  followed  by  the  accusative,  indicate  motion  to, 

when  by  the  ablative,  rest  in,  a  place :  as,  ->- 

venit  in  aedes,  he  came  int0  the  house  ;  erat  m  aadibus,  he  was  in  the  house. 
4isciplin4  in  Britannia  reperta  atque  inde  m  G^lUani  translata  esse  exist!- 

mator,  the  system  is  thought  to  have  b^.en  discovered  in  Great  Britain 

gnd  tiience  brou^  (roer  to  Gaut, 
sub  ilice  consederat,  ht  had  seated  himself  under  an  ilex. 
tab  leges  mittere  orbem,  to  subject  the  world  to  laws  (to  send  the  world 

under  law^s). 

1.53.  The  uses  of  the  Prepositions  are  as  follows:-— 
A,  ab,  AWAY  FROM,«  FROM,  OFF  FiiOM,  wfth  the  ablative. 

m.  Of  placet  as,  ab  urbe  profectus  est,  he  set  out  from  the  city. 

b.  Of  time  (l)  frem  :  as,  ab  hora  tertil  ad  vesperam,  y^£7;9i  the  third  hour  till 

evening;  (2)  Just  after:  as,  ab  e5  magistritu,  afier  [holding]  that 

office, 

1  For  palam,  ete.,  see  \  odi.  b,  e, 

^  Ab  sigtiiSeM  direction  from  the  ofojiMt,  but  often  taiimrdt  the  speaker  |  eai» 
pare  dl^.  dinm/9'om,  and  ex,  out  4^ 
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Idiomatic  uses:  a  reliquii  differttnt,  they  difftr  from  thi  others;  tb  parvttlis, 
from  early  childhood;  prope  ab  urbe,  near  (not  far  from)  the  eity ; 
liberare  ab,  to  set  free  from  ;  occisus  ab  hoste  (periit  Ab  hoste),  slain 
by  an  enemy ;  ab  hac  parte,  on  this  side ;  ab  re  eltls,  to  his  advantage; 
a  ripublici,  y&r  the  interest  of  the  state, 

Ady  TO,  TOWARDS)  AT,  NEAR^  with  the  accusative  (cf.  In,  ifUd), 

a.  Of  place:  as,  ad  ttfbem  venit,  he  came  to  the  city ;  ad  ffleridietd,  towards 

the  south;  ad  exercitum,  with  the  army  ;  adhostem,  toward  the  inemy  ; 
ad  urbem,  near  the  city. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  ad  nonam  horam,  till  the  ninth  hour, 

c.  With  persons :  as,  ad  eum  venit,  he  came  to  him. 

Idiomatic  uses :  ad  supplicia  descendant,  they  resort  to  punishment ;  Ad  haec 
respondit,  to  this  he  answered;  ad  tempus,  at  the  [fit]  time ;  adlr«  ad 
rempublicam,  to  go  into  public  life;  ad  petendam  pacem,  to  seek  peace; 
ad  latera,  on  the  flank ;  ad  arma,  to  arms ;  ad  hunc  modum,  in  this 
way;  quern  ad  modum,  how,  as;  ad  centum,  near  a  hundred ;  adhoCf 
besides ;  omnes  ad  unum,  all  to  a  man  ;  ad  diem,  on  the  day. 

Ante,  IN  FRONT  OF,  BEFORE,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  post,  after). 

a.  Of  place:  as,  ante  portam,  in  front  of  the  gate  ;  ante  txttciiysaxkt  in  advance 

of  the  army, 

b.  Of  time :  as,  ante  helium,  before  the  war. 

Idiomatic  uses:  ante  urbem  captam,  before  the  city  was  taken;  ante  diem 
quintum  (a.d.v.)  Kal.,  the  fifth  day  before  the  Calends  (the  3d  day  be- 
fore the  last  of  the  month) ;  ante  quadriennium,  four  years  before  or 
ago;  ante  tempus,  too  soon  (before  the  time). 

Apud,  AT,  BY,  AMONG,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place  (rare  and  archaic) :  as,  apud  forum,  at  the  forum  (in  the  market- 

place). 

b.  With  reference  to  penoni  or  communities :  ai,  apud  Helvetioi,  among  the 

Helvetians ;  apud  populum,  before  the  people ;  apud  aliquem,  at  one^s 
house;  apud  se,  at  home  or  in  his  senses;  apud  Ciceronem,  t;^  [the 
workt  of]  Cicero, 

Circum,^  circ&,  circiter,  ABOUT,  AROUND,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place:  circum  haecloca,  ^^^o^M/;  ditCMtQiithtni^  they  have  with  them, 

b.  Of  time  or  number  (circa  or  circiter,  not  circum)  :  as,  circa  eandem  horam, 

about  the  same  hour  ;  circiter  pastus  mille,  about  a  mile.  Especially  about, 
in  regard  to  :  circa  quem  pugna  est  (Quintil.),  with  regard  to  whom^  etc. 

ContrA,^  opposite,  against,  with  the  accusative :  as,  ^- 

contra  Italiam,  over  against  Italy;  contra  haec,  in  answer  to  this. 
Often  as  adverb :  as,  haec  contra,  this  in  reply  ;  contra  autem,  but  on  the  other 
hand;  quod  contra,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  Oirouzn  is  an  accusative  form ;  Oiroft,  Is  instrumental ;  Otroiter,  aoousative 
of  a  comparative.    For  the  stem,  cf.  cirCUB. 

*  CfontrA  ii  instrumental  comparative  of  Cam  (COli-^, 
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Ciim»  WITH,  TOGETHER  WITH,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  place:  as,  vade  mecum,^  with  me;  cum  omnibus  impedimentis,  with 

<Ul  [their]  baggage, 

b.  Of  time :  as,  pnma  cum  luce,  at  early  dawn  (with  first  light). 
Idiomatic  uses:  magno  cum  dulore,  with  great  sorrow;  communicare  aliquid 

cum  aliquo,  share  something  with  some  one  ;  cum  malo  suo,  to  his  own 
hurt;  confligere  cimi  hoste,  to  fight  with  the  enemy;  esse  cum  telo,  to 
go  armed;  cum  silentio,  in  silence, 

DS,  DOWN  FROM,  FROM,  with  the  ablative  (cf.  ab,  away  from ;  ex, 
out  o/). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  de  caelo  demissus,  sent  down  from  heaven ;    de  navibus 

desilire,  to  jump  down  from  the  ships, 

b.  Figuratively,  concerning,  about,  of  :  ^  as,  cognoscit  de  Qodi  caede,  he 

learns  of  the  murder  of  Clodius  ;  consilia  de  bello,  plans  of  war, 
e.  In  a  partitive  sense  (compare  ex) ,  out  of,  of:  as,  unus  de  plebe,  one  of  the  people. 
Idiomatic  uses:  multis  de  causis,/^r  many  reasons;  qua  de  causa, yi?r  which 
reason ;  de  improviso,  of  a  sudden ;  de  industria,  on  purpose ;  die 
integrS,  anew;  de  tertia  vigil\a,/«^/  at  midnight  (starting  at  the  third 
watch) ;  de  mense  Decembn  navigare,  to  sail  as  early  as  December. 

Ex,  8,  FROM  (the  midst,  opposed  to  in),  out  of,  with  the  ablative 
(cf.  ab  and  dS). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  ex  omnibus  partibus  silvae  evolaverunt,  they  flew  out  from 

all  parts  of  the  forest;  ex  Hispania,  [a  man]_^^«i  Spain. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  ex  eo  die  quintus,  the  fifth  day  from  that  (four  days  after) ; 

ex  hoc  d\t,from  this  day  forth. 
Idiomatically  or  less  exactly :  ex  consulatu,  right  after  his  consulship;  ex  eius 
sententia,  according  to  his  opinion;  ex  Aeqab,  justly ;  ex  improviso, 
unexpectedly;  ex  tua  re,  to  your  advantage;  magna  ex  parte,  in  a  great 
degree;  ex  equo  pugnare,  to  fight  on  horseback;  ex  iisu,  expedient; 
e  regione,  opposite  ;  quaerere  ex  aliquo,  to  ask  of  some  one;  ex  senatiis 
consults,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate;  ex  fuga,  in  [their] 
flight  (proceeding  immediately  from  it) ;  unus  e  Hliis,  one  of  the  sons. 

In,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

I.  With  the  accusative,  into  (op|*osed  to  eac). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  eos  in  silvas  reiecerunt,  they  drove  them  back  into  the  woods, 

b.  Of  time,  TILL,  until:  as,  in  Ihcem,  till  daylight. 

Idiomatically  or  le!«  exactly:  in  meridiem,  towards  the  south;  amor  In 
(erga  or  adversus)  patrem,  love  for  his  father  ;  in  aram  confugit,  he 
fled  to  the  altar  (on  the  steps,  or  merely  to)  j  in  dies,  from  day  to  day; 
in  longitudinem,  in  length;  in  baec  verba  iurare,  to  swear  to  these 
words;  hunc  in  modum,  in  this  way ;  oratio  in  Catilinam,  a  speech 
against  Catiline;  in  perpetuum,  for  ever;  in  peius,  for  the  worse; 
in  diem  vivere,  to  litfefrom  hand  to  mouth, 

^  Qfenig^oaXty  had  the  lame  meaxdng  ai  di  (coiugiM  vg\. 
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2.  With  the  ablative,  m,  on,  among. 

In  very  various  connections :  as,  in  castris,  in  the  camp  (cf.  ad  castra,  to^  at,  or 
near  the  camf) ;  in  mari,  on  the  sea  ;  in  urbe  esse,  to  be  in  town ;  in 
tempore,  in  season ;  in  scribendo,  while  writing;  est  mihi  in  animo, 
/  have  it  in  mind;  in  ancoris,  at  anchor;  in  hoc  homine,  in  the  case 
of  this  man  ;  in  dubio  esse,  to  be  in  doubt, 

Infr&,  BELOW,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place:  as,  ad  mare  infra  oppidum,  by  the  sea  below  the  town;  infra 

caelum,  under  the  sky, 

b.  Figuratively :  as,  infra  Homerum,  later  than  Homer ;  infra  tres  pedes,  less 

than  three  feet ;  infra  elephantos,  smaller  than  elephants;  infra  infimos 
omnes,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

Inter,  between  (with  two  accusatives).  Among  :  as,  — 

inter  me  et  Scipionem,  between  myself  and  Scipio  ;  inter  os  et  oifam,  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip  (the  mouth  and  the  morsel) ;  inter  hostium  tela, 
amid  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  ;  inter  omnes  primus,  ^rj/  of  all ;  inter 
bibendum,  while  drinking;  inter  se  loquuntur,  they  talk  together ;  inter 
nos,  between  ourselves, 

Ob,  TOWARDS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Literally:  (i)  of  motion  (archaic)  :  ^A^^'^xazxRy  towards  Rome  (Ennius); 

ob  viam,  to  the  r<?a^  (preserved  as  adverb,  in  the  way  of^,  (2)  Of  place 
in  which,  before,  in  a  few  phrases :  as,  ob  oculos,  before  the  eyes, 

b.  Figuratively,  IN  return  for  (mostly  archaic,  probably  a  word  of  account, 

balancing  one  thing  against  another):  as,  ob  mulierem,  in  pay  for  the 
woman ;  ob  rem,  for  gain.  Hence  applied  to  reason,  cause,  and  the 
like,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  (a  similar  mercantile  idea),  for:  as,  ob  eam 
causam,y^  thcU  reason;  quam  ob  rem  (quamobrem),  wherefore,  why. 

Per,  THROUGH,  OVER,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion:  as,  per  nrbem  ire,  to  go  through  the  city;  per  miiros,  over  the 

walls. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  per  hiemem,  throughout  the  winter, 

€,  Figuratively,  of  persons  as  means  or  instruments :  as,  per  homines  idoneos, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  suitable  persons  ;  Ucet  per  VDie,you  (etc.) 
may  for  all  me.  Hence,  stat  per  me,  it  is  through  my  instrumentality. 
So,  per  se,  in  and  of  itself, 

d.  Weakened,  in  many  adverbial  expressions :  as,  per  iocum,  in  jest;  per 
speciem,  in  show,  ostentatiously, 

Frae,  in  front  of,  with  the  ablative. 

tf.  Literally,  of  place  (in  a  few  connections)  :  as,  prae  se  portare,  to  carry  in 
one's  arms;  prae  se  ferre,  /i»  carry  before  one  (hence  figuratively),  ex- 
hibit,  proclaim,  ostentatiously  make  known. 

b.  Figarativelyf  of  hindrance,  as  by  an  obstacle  in  front  (compare  English 
/^)i  «i^  j»se^iidioconticmt|A«i(Mis  silent  jbr  joy. 
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r.  Of  comparison :  as,  prae  magnitudine  corporum  suorum,  in  comparU^n  with 
their  own  great  size, 

Praetexy  along  by,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

1.  Literally  i  as,  praeter  castra,  hy  tkt  camp  (along  by,  in  front  of) ;  praeter 

oculos,  before  the  eyes, 

2.  Figuratively,  beyond,  besidei,  more  than,  in  addition  to,  except  :  as, 

praeter  spem,  beyond  hope ;  praeter  alios,  more  than  others;  praeter 
paucos,  with  the  exception  of  a  few. 

Pro,  IN  FRONT  OF,  with  the  ablative :  as,  — 

sedens  pro  aede  Castoris,  sitting  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor ;  pr5  populo, 
in  presence  of  the  people.  So  pro  rostris,  <?«  [the  front  of]  the  rostra; 
pro  contione,  before  the  assembly  (in  a  speech). 

In  various  idiomatic  uses:  pro  lege,  in  defence  of  the  law ;  pro  vitula,  instead 
of  a  heifer ;  pro  centum  milibus,  as  good  as  a  [hundred]  thousand; 
pro  rata  parte,  in  due  proportion ;  pro  hac  vice,  for  this  once ;  pro 
consule,  in  place  of  consul;  pro  viribus,  considering  his  strength ;  pro 
virili  parte,  to  the  best  of  one*s  ability,; 

Propter,  near,  by,  with  the  accusative :  as,  — 

propter  te  sedet,  he  sits  next  you.  Hence,  ON  account  of  (cf.  aU  along  of  ^  : 
as,  propter  metum,  through  fear, 

Beoundum,^  just  behind,  following,  with  the  accusative. 

1.  Literally:  as,  !te  secundum  me  (Plant.),  go  behind  me;  secundum  litus, 

near  the  shore;  secundum  flumen,  along  the  stream  (cf.  secundo  flumine, 
down  stream^. 

2.  Figuratively,  according  to  :  as,  secundum  naturam,  according  to  nature. 

Bub,  under,  up  to,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  motion,  with  the  accusative :  as,  sub  montem  succedere,  to  come  close  to 

the  hill. 
Idiomatically:  sub  noctem,  towards  night;  sub  lucem,  near  daylight;  sub 
haec  dicta,  at  (following)  these  words. 

b.  Of  rest,  with  the  ablative :  as,  sub  love,  in  the  open  air  (under  the  heaven, 

personified  as  Jove)  :  sub  monte,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Idiomatically :  sub  eodem  tempore,  about  the  same  time  (just  after  it). 

Super,^  above,  over,  with  the  accusative  or  ablative :  as,  — 

Tulnus  super  vulnus,  wound  upon  wound;  super  Indos,  beyond  the  Hindoos. 
But,  —  super  tali  re,  about  such  an  affair.     (Sec  §  260.  c) 

Supra,^  on  top  of,  above,  with  the  accusative :  m,  — 

iupra  terram,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  also  figuratively  1  as,  supra  banc 
memoriam,  before  our  remembrance ;  supra  morem,  more  than  usual; 

supra  quod,  besides, 

—  ■  •■ 

^Pkrt  ofaeQuor,        '  Comjx  of  sub,        *  losUiiiiMSiJai  oi  «v]qi^x:>3A«  \  si^.  i. 
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TranB,^  ACROSS,  over*,  through,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion :  as,  trans  mare  currunt,  they  run  across  the  sea ;  trans  flumen 

ferre,  to  carry  over  a. river ;  trans  aethera,  through  the  sky;  trans  caput 
iace,  throw  over  your  head, 

b.  Of  rest :  as,  trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  they  live  across  the  Rhine, 

Ultra,  BEYOND  (on  the  further  side),  with  the  accusative:  as, — 

cis  Padum  ultraque,  on  this  side  of  the  Po  and  beyond;  ultra  eum  numerum, 

more  than  that  number ;  ultra  fidem,  incredible;  ultra  modum,  »*M- 

moderate. 

[For  Prepositions  in  Compounds,  see  }  170.] 

Note. —  Some  adverbs  appear  as  prepositions :  as,  intus,  insuper. 

III.-CONJUNCTIONS. 

164.   Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  or  sentences. 

They  are  of  two  classes :  — 

a.  Co-ordinate,  connecting  co-ordinate  or  similar  constructions 
(see  %  iZo.  a).    These  are :  — 

1 .  Copulative  or  disjunctive,  implying  a  connection  or  opposition  of 

thought  as  well  as  of  words :  as,  et,  and, 

2.  Adversative,  implying  a  connection  of  words,  but  a  contrast  In 

thought :  as,  sed,  ^2^. 

3.  Causal,  introducing  a  cause  or  reason :  as,  nam,  for, 

4.  Illative,  denoting  an  inference :  as,  Igitur,  therefore, 

h.  Subordinate,  connecting  a  subordinate  or  dependent  clause 
with  that  on  which  it  depends  (see  §  180.  ^).    These  are :  — 

1.  Conditional,  denoting  a  condition  or  hypothesis:  as,  si,  ifi  nisi, 

unless. 

2.  Comparative,  implying  comparison  as  well  as  condition :  as.  So 

si,  asif  • 

3*  Concessive,  denoting  a  concession  or  admission :  as,  qnamqaam, 
although  (lit.  however  much  it  may  be  true  that,  etc.). 

4.  Temporal :  as,  postquam,  after. 

5.  Consecutive,  expressing  result :  as,  ut,  so  that, 

6.  Final,  expressing  purpose :  as,  ut,  in  order  that ;  n6,  that  not. 

Note  i.  —  Conjunctions,  like  adverbs,  are  either  petrified  cases  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, and  adjectives,  or  obscured  phrases :  as,  Bed,  an  old  ablative  (cl  r0d,  prOd) ; 
quod,  an  old  accusative ;  dum,  an  old  accusative  (cf.  turn,  cum) ;  v0rO,  an  old 
ablative  of  vSrus ;  nihilOminus,  none  the  less;  proinde,  lit  forward  fi'om  there. 

Note  a.— A  phrase  used  as  a  conjunction  is  called  k  con/uttctive phrase  ;  as, 
quft  propter,  quO  circ&,  whtrefon, 

i  FtobabJy  neuter  partldple,  ct  teiiDlscraA, 
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155.  Conjunctions  are  more  numerous  and  more  accu- 
rately distinguished  in  Latin  than  in  English.  The  follow- 
ing list  includes  the  common  conjunctions^  and  conjunc- 
tive phrases:  — 

1.  Co-ordinate. 

tf.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive. 
et,  -que,  atqne  (&o),  and, 
et  •    .  at ;  at . . .  -qua  (atqua) ;  -qua  ...  at ;  -qua  .  .     -qua  (poet.), 

both  •  •  •  and, 
etiam,  qnoque,  nequa  n5n  (nacn5n),  qulnatiam,  itidem  (item), 

also. 
cum  •  •  •  turn ;  turn  .  •  .  turn,  both  .  .  .  and;  not  only  .  .  .  but  also^ 
qua  .  •  •  qua,  on  one  hand .  .  *  on  the  other  hand. 
modo  •  •  •  modo,  now  •  •  .  now. 
aut  •  •  •  aut;  vel  •  .  .  vel  (-va),  either  .  .  .  or. 
sTve  (seu)  •  •  •  sive,  whether  ^  •  .or. 
neo  (nequa)  •  •  •  nao  (naqua) ;  naqua  .  .  .  nac ;  neo      .  .  neque 

(rare),  neither  .  .  .  nor. 
et  •  • .  nequa,  both  •  •  .  and  not. 
neo  •  •  .  et ;  neo  (neque)  •  •  •  -qua,  neither  .  .  .  and. 

b.  Adversatfve. 
Bed,  autam,  v6rum,  v6r5,  at,  atqui,  but. 

tamen,  attamen,  sed  taman,  vSrumtamen,  but  yet,  nevertheless* 
nihll5minu8,  none  the  less. 
at  v6r5,  but  in  truth;  enimv€r6, /or  in  truth. 
caterum,  on  the  other  hand,  but. 

c.  Causal  and  Illative. 
nam,  namque,  enim,  etenim,j^. 
quia,  quod,  because. 
qucniam,  quippe,  oum  (quom,  quum),  quandS,  quandSquidem, 

.    slquidem,  utpote,  since,  inasmuch  as. 
propteraa  (•  •  •  quod),y!7r  this  reason  (.  . .  that). 
quapropter,  quarS,  quamobram,  quScirca,  luide,  wherefore^  whence. 
erg5,  igitur,  itaque,  ida5,  idcirc5,  proinda,  therefore,  accordingly. 

Note.— Of  these  quia,  quod,  quoniam,  quippe,  cum,  slquidem,  often 
introduce  subordinate  clauses.  As  all  subordinate  clauses  have  been  developed 
from  clauses  once  co-ordinate  (p.  164),  the  distinction  between  co-ordinate  conjunc- 
tions and  subordinate  is  often  obscure. 

'Some  of  these  have  been  included  in  the  classification  of  adverbs.    See  also 
iisf  of  correlatives,  {  jo^ 
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d.  Concessive. 
qoidem,  to  he  sure^  it  is  true, 

2.    Subordinate. 

e.  Conditional. 

si,  if;  slQ,  but  if;  nisi  (nl),  unless  ^  if  not;  qnod  at,  but  tf. 
mode,  dum,  dummodo,  si  modo,  if  only  y  provided^  • 
dummodo  n6  (dum  n6»  mode  xA)^  provided  only  not. 

f.  Comparative. 

at»  nti»  slout,  velut,  prout,  praeut,  ceu,  as^  Uke  as. 

tamquam  (tanquam),  quasi,  utsi,  ao  si,  velut,  veluti,  ▼elutsl,  as  if* 

qaam»  atque  (fto),  as,  than. 

g.  Concessive. 

etsi,  etiamsly  tametsl,  tamenetsi,  quamqucun  (quanqnam),  aU 

though, 

quamvis,  quantumvis,  quamlibet,  however  much, 

licet  (properly  a  verb),  ut,  cum  (quom,  quum),  though,  suppose, 

whereas. 

h.  Temporal. 

cum  (quom,  quum),  cum  primum,  ubi,  at  primum,  postquam 

(posteSquam),  when. 
prius  •  •  .  quam,  ante  .  •  .  quam,  before  f  n5n  ante  . . .  quam,  not 

. . .  until, 
quandS,  simul  atque  (simul  SLo),  simul,  as  soon  as. 
dum,  usque  dum,  d5nec,  quoad,  until, 

i.  Consecutive  and  Final. 

ut  (uti),  qu5,  so  that,  in  order  that, 

n%.  ut  n6,  lest  {that . . .  not,  in  order  thai  not) ;  nSve  (neu),  nor. 

quin  (after  negatives),  qu5minus,  bid  that  (so  as  to  prevent). 

156.  The  following  are  the  principal  conjunctions  whose 

meaning  requires  to  be  noticed :  — 

a,  Bt,  and,  simply  connects  words  or  clauses ;  -que  combines  more 
closely  into  one  connected  whole,  -que  is  always  enclitic  to  the  word  con- 
nected or  to  the  first  or  second  of  two  or  more  words  connected.    Thus, 

cum  coniugibtis  et  liberis,  with  [their]  wives  and  children, 

ferro  ignique,  with  fire  and  sword,    [Not  as  separate  things,  but  as  the 

combined  means  of  devastation.] 
•qna  et  ignl  mterdictus,  forbidaen  the  use  of  water  and  fire.  [In  a  legal 

iannaU^  when  they  are  considered  aepaxateVf  J^ 
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Atqne  (So)  adds  with  some  emphasis  or  with  some  implied  re- 
flection on  the  word  added.  Hence  it  is  often  equivalent  to  and 
so,  and  yet ^  and  besides^  and  then.  But  these  distinctions  depend 
very  much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  and  are  often  untrans- 
latable: as, — 

omnia  honesta  atque  inhonesta,  evtrything  honorable  and  dishonorable 

(too,  without  the  slightest  distinction), 
usus  atque  disciplina,  practice  and  theory  beside  (the  more  important  or  less 

expected), 
atque  ego  credo,  and  yet  I  believe  (for  my  part).  , 

In  the  second  of  two  connected  ideas,  and  not  is  expressed  by 
neque  (nee)  :  as,  — 

neque  vero  hoc  solum  dixit,  and  he  not  only  said  this. 

Atque  (&c),  in  the  sense  of  etSy  than^  is  also  used  after  words 
of  comparison  and  likeness :  as,  — 

non  secus  (aliter)  ac  si,  not  otherwise  than  if. 

pro  eo  ac  debui,  as  was  my  duty  (in  accordance  as  I  ought). 

aeque  ac  tu,  as  much  as  you. 

haud  minus  ac  iussi  faciunt,  they  do  just  as  they  are  ordered. 

simul  atque,  as  soon  as. 

h.  Bed  and  the  more  emphatic  ▼§rum  or  v6r6,  but^  are  used  to 
introduce  something  in  opposition  to  what  precedes,  especially  after 
negatives  (not  this  . .  .  but  something  else).  At  introduces  with  em- 
phasis a  new  point  in  an  argument,  but  is  also  used  like  the  others. 

At  enim  is  almost  always  used  to  introduce  a  supposed  objection 

which  is  presently  to  be  overthrown.     At  is  more  rarely  used  alone  in 

this  sense.    Autem,  however ^  now^  is  the  weakest  of  the  adversatives, 

and  often    has    hardly  any  adversative    force    perceptible.     AtquI, 

however^  nowy  sometimes  introduces  an  objection  and  sometimes  a 

fresh  step  in  the  reasoning.    Quod  si,  but  ify  and  if,  now  tf,   is 

used  to  continue  an  argument.     Ast  is  old  or  poetic  and  is  equivalent 

to  at. 

Note.  —  A  concessive  is  often  followed  by  an  adversative  either  in«a  co- 
ordinate or  a  subordinate  clause :  as,  etiamsl  quod  scrib&s  n0n  habSbis, 
80l4l>lt5  tamen  (Cic.),  though  you  have  nothing  to  write,  still  write  all  the  same, 

c,  Aut,  oTy  excludes  the  alternative;  vel  (probably  imperative  of 
vol5)  and  -ve  give  a 'choice  between  two  alternatives.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  disregarded.     Thus,  — 

sed  quis  ego  sum  aut  quae  est  in  me  facultas,  but  who  am  I  or  what  special 
^a^an'/y  Aave  //    [Here  vel  could  not  be  used*  because  in  fact  a  neg' 
atjve  is  implied  and  both  alternativeft  axe  ex.cVodi^'^. 
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qutm  tenul  ant  nulla  potiui  T«letudine,  what  ftehU  kemUh  [ht  had],  or 
raifur  none  at  all,  [Here  ▼•!  might  be  uied,  but  would  refer  only  to 
the  expretBion,  not  to  the  fact]. 

ant  bibat  ant  abeat,  Ut  him  drink  or  (if  he  won't  do  that,  then  let  him) 
quit.     [Here  ▼•!  would  mean,  let  him  do  either  as  he  chooses]. 

vita  talis  fuit  vel  fortuna  vel  gloria,  his  lift  was  snch  either  in  respect  to 
fortune  or  fame  (whichever  way  you  look  at  it). 

si  propinquos  habeant  imbecilliores  ▼•!  animo  vel  fortuna,  if  they  have  rel- 
atives beneath  them  either  in  spirit  or  in  fortune  (in  either  respect, 
for  example). 

cum  cogniti  sunt  et  ant  deorum  ant  regum  HUi  invent!,  sons  either  of  gods 
or  of  kings,     [Here  one  case  would  exclude  the  other.] 

implicati  vel  iisu  diuturno  vtl  etiam  officiis,  entangled  either  by  close 
intimacy  or  even  by  obligations,  [Here  the  second  case  might  exclude 
the  first.] 

Sive  (seu)  is  properly  used  in  disjunctive  conditions  {if  either  .  . . 
or  if)t  but  also  with  alternative  words  and  clauses,  especially  with  two 
names  for  the  same  thing:  as, — 

nve  arridens  sive  quod  ita  putaret  (De  Orat.  i.  91),  either  laughingly  or 
because  he  really  thought  so, 

Vel,  even  ^  for  instance^  is  often  used  with  no  alternative  force :  as, — 
vel  minimus,  0ie  very  least. 

d.  Nam  and  namque,^^,  usually  introduce  a  real  reason,  formally 
expressed,  for  a  previous  statement;  enim  (always  postpositive),  a 
less  important  explanatory  circumstance  put  In  by  the  way;  etenim 
(for^you  see  \  for ^  you  know;  for y  mind  you)  and  Its  negative  neque 
enim  introduce  something  self-evident  or  needing  no  proof. 

(ea  vita)  quae  est  sola  vita  nominanda.  nam  dum  sumus  in  his  inclusi 
compagibus  corporis  munere  quodam  necessitatis  et  gravi  opere  per- 
fungimur.    est  enim  animus  caelestis,  etc.  (Cat.  Maj.  ^^). 

harum  trium  sententiarum  nulli  prorsus  assentior.  nee  enim  ilia  prima 
vera  Qsi,for  of  course  that  first  one  isnU  true, 

e,  ISrg5,  therefore^  is  used  of  things  proved  formally,  but  often  has 
a  weakened  force.  Igitur,  then^  accordingly,  is  weaker  than  erg5  and 
is  used  in  passing  from  one  stage  of  an  argument  to  another.  Itaque, 
therefore,  accordingly,  and  so,  is  used  in  proofs  or  inferences  from  the 
nature  of  things  rather  than  in  formal  logical  proof. 

All  of  these  are  often  used  merely  to  resume  a  train  of  thought 
broken  by  a  digression  or  parenthesis.  Idoirc5,  for  this  reason,  on 
this  account,  is  regularly  followed  (or  preceded)  by  a  correlative  t  as, 
quia,  quod,  el,  ut,  n6,  and  refers  to  the  special  point  introduced  by 
the  correlative. 
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ne  aegri  quidem  quia  non  omnes  convalescunt,  idcirc5  ars  nulla  medicmae  est. 

primum  igitor  aut  negandum  est  esse  deos  . .  •  aut  qui  deos  esse  con- 
cedant  eis  fatendum  est  eos  aliquid  agere  idque  praeclarum;  nihil 
est  autem  praecIariuA  mundi  administratione,  deorum  igitur  consilio 
administratur.  quod  si  aliter  est,  aliquid  profecto  sit  necesse  est 
melius  et  maiore  vi  praeditum  quam  deus.  .  . .  non  est  igitur  natura 
deorum  praepotens  neque  excellens,  si  quidem  ea  subiecta  est  ei  vel 
necessitati  vel  naturae  qua  caelum  maria  terrae  regantur,  nihil  est  autem 
praestantius  deo,  ab  eo  igitur  mundum  necesse  est  regi.  niilli  igitur 
est  naturae  oboediens  aut  subiectus  deus:  omnem  ergo  regit  ipse 
natiiram.  etenixn  si  concedimus  intellegentis  esse  deos,  concedimus 
etiam  providentis  et  rerum  quidem  maximarum.  erg5  utrum  ignorant 
quae  res  maxumae  sint  quoque  eae  modo  tractandae  et  tuendae  an 
vim  non  habent  qua  tantas  res  sustine'ant  et  gerant?  (N.  D.  ii.  76.) 

malum  mihi  videtur  mors,  est  miserum  igitur,  quoniam  malum,  certe. 
ergo  et  ei  quibus  evenit  iam  ut  morerentur  et  ei  quibus  eventiirum  est 
miseri.     mihi  ita  videtur.    nemo  erg5  non  miser.  (Tusc.  i.  9.) 

meministis  enim  cum  illius  nefarii  gladiatoris  voces  percrebuissent  quas, 
etc.  —  tum  igitur  (Murena  50). 

f,  Qtiia,  because^  regularly  introduces  a  feet ;  quod,  either  a  fact  or 
a  statement.  Quoniam  (for  quom  iam),  inasmuch  as,  since^  when 
now,  now  that^  has  reference  to  motives,  excuses  or  justifications,  and 
the  like.    Quand5,  since ^  is  mostly  archaic  or  late. 

possunt  quia  posse  videntur,  they  can  because  they  think  they  can. 

locus  est  a  me  quoniam  ita  Murena  voluit  retractandus  (Murena  54),  / 

must  remew  the  point,  since  Murena  has  so  wished. 
me  reprehendis  quod  idem  defendam  (as  he  had  not)  quod  lege  piinierim 

(Murena  67),  you  blame  me  because  [as  you  say]  /  defend  the  same 

charge  which  I  have  punished  by  the  law. 
reprehendis  me  quia  defendam  (as  he  had)  (Sulla,  50). 
cur  igitur  pacem  nolo  ?    quia  turpis  est  (Philip,  vii.  9),  why  then  do  I  not 

wish  for  peace  f    Because  it  is  disgraceful. 

In  the  denial  of  a  reason,  n5n  qu5  is  used  as  well  as  non  quod, 
n5n  quia,  and  n5n  quin,  but  not  non  quonisun.     Thus, — 

non  quia  multis  debeo  . . .  sed  quia  saepe  concurrunt  aliquorum  bene  de 
me  meritorum  inter  ipsos  contentiones  (Plancius  78),  not  because  I  am 
indebted  to  many,  but  because,  etc. 

non  quin  pari  virtute  et  voluntate  alii  fuerint,  sed  tantam  causam  n5n 
habuerunt  (Philip,  vii.  6),  not  that  there  were  not  others  of  equal 
courage  and  good-will,  but  they  had  not  so  much  reason. 

g.  Cum  (quom)»  when,  is  always  a  relative,  and  is  often  correlative 
witfi  tum  (see  h,  l,  below) ;  quand5,  when  (rarely  since),  is  used  as 
jnterroga^tlve,  relative  and  indefinite:  as,  quandd?  hodiS,  whenf  to- 

i^/  Bfquaadd,  if  ever 
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k.  I.  Conjunctions,  especially  those  of  relative  origin,  frequently 
have  a  correlative  in  another  clause,  to  which  they  correspond :  as,  — 

at  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes,  as  you  soWf  so  shall  you  reap. 

uti  initiuin,  sio  finis  est,  as  is  the  beginnings  so  is  the  end, 

turn  com  Catillnam  eiciebam  (Catil.  iii.  3),  at  the  time  when,  etc. 

2.  Often  the  same  conjunction  is  repeated  in  two  co-ordinate  clauses. 
Examples  are :  — 

et .  .  .  et,  both  •  •  •  and, 
modo  .  .  .  mode,  now  .  .  .  now. 
nunc  .  .  •  nunc,  now  .  .  .  now. 
iam  .  . .  iam,  novf .  .  .  now. 
Bimul  .  .  .  simul,  at  once  (this)  and  also  (that) . 
quft  . .  .  quSL,  both  .  .  .  andy  as  well  ,  .  .  as,  alike  (this)  and 
(that) . 

/.  The  concessives  (etsi,  quamvis,  etc.,  although)  may  introduce 
either  a  fact  or  a  mere  supposition,  and  are  often  followed  by  the  cor- 
relative tamen,  yet,  nevertheless ;  quamquam  is  regularly  used  to 
introduce  an  admitted  fact  and  not  a  mere  supposition. 

Quamquam  (and  rarely  etsl,  tametsl),  in  the  sense  of  though 
(and  yet,  but,  however)  are  also  used  to  introduce  an  independent 
statement  made  to  limit  or  correct  the  preceding  (quamquam  correc- 
tivum)  :  as, — 

ille  volt  diu  vivere,  hic  diu  vixit,  quamquam,  o  di  boni,  quid  est  in  hominis 
vita  diu?  (Cat.  Maj.  68),  the  one  wishes  to  live  long,  the  other  has 
lived  longy  though  (after  all)  Good  Heavens  !  what  is  there  that  is  long 
in  the  life  of  man  ? 

k,  Autem,  enim,  and  v6r6  are  postpositive,  t,e,  they  always  follow 
one  or  more  words  of  their  clause;  so  generally  igitur  and  often 
tamen. 
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O,  6n,  ecce,  ehem,  papae,  vfth  (of  astonishment). 

16,  6vae,  6voe,  euhoe  (of  joy). 

heu,  6heu,  vae,  alas  (of  sorrow). 

heus,  eho,  ehodum,  ho  (of  calling)  ;  at,  hist. 

6ia,  euge  (of  praise) . 

pr5  (of  attestation)  :  as,  pr5  pudor,  shame! 
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Chapter  VIIL — Formation  of  Words. 

'l^OTfU — All  formation  of  words  is  originally  a  process  of  composition.  An 
element  significant  in  itself  is  added  to  another  significant  element,  and  thus  the 
meaning  of  the  two  is  combined.  No  other  combination  is  possible  for  the  forma- 
tion either  of  inflections  or  of  stems.  Thus,  in  fact,  wordi  (since  roots  and  stems 
are  significant  elements,  and  so  words)  are  first  juxtaposed,  then  brought  under 
one  accent,  and  finally  felt  as  one  word.  This  gradual  process  is  seen  in  sea 
change^  seonnymph^  seaside.  But  as  all  derivation,  properly  so-called,  appears  as  a 
combination  of  uninflected  stems,  every  type  of  formation  in  use  must  date  back 
of  inflection.  Hence  words  were  not  in  strictness  derived  either  from  nouns  or  fix>m 
verbs,  but  from  stems  which  were  neither,  because  they  were  in  fact  both ;  for  the 
distinction  between  noun-  and  verb-stems  had  not  yet  been  made. 

After  the  development  of  Inflection,  however,  that  one  of  several  kindred  words 
which  seemed  the  simplest  was  regarded  as  the  Primitive  form,  and  from  this  the 
other  words  of  the  group  were  thought  to  be  derwed.  Such  supposed  processes  of 
formation  were  then  imitated,  often  erroneously,  and  in  this  way  new  modes  o/deru 
vaiion  arose.  Thus  new  adjectives  were  formed  from  nouns,  new  nouns  from 
adjectives,  new  adjectives  from  verbs,  and  new  verbs  from  ac^ectives  and  nouns. 

In  course  of  time  the  real  or  apparent  relations  of  many  words  became  con- 
fused, so  that  nouns  and  adjectives  once  supposed  to  come  from  nouns  were  often 
assigned  to  verbs,  and  others  once  supposed  to  come  frt>m  verbs  were  assigned  to 
nouns. 

Further,  since  the  language  was  constantiy  changing,  many  words  went  out  <rf 
use,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  literature  as  we  have  it.  Thus  many  derivatives  sur- 
vive of  which  the  Primitive  is  lost.  , 

Finally,  since  all  conscious  word-formation  is  imitative,  intermediat«  steps  in 
derivation  were  sometimes  omitted,  and  occasionally  apparent  derivatives  occur 
for  which  no  proper  Primitive  ever  existed. 

I.- ROOTS   AND   STEMS. 

157.   Roots ^  are  of  two  kinds:  — 

1.  Verbal^  expressing  ideas  of  action  or  condition  (sensi- 
ble phenomena). 

2.  Pronominal^  expressing  ideas  of  position  and  direction. 
Stems  are  divided  into  (i)  Noun-  (including  Adjective-) 

stems,  and  (2)  Verb-stems. 

Note. —  Noun-  and  verb-stems  were  not  originally  different  (see  p.  163),  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Romans  were  often  confounded,  but  in  general  were 
treated  as  distinct. 

^  For  the  distinction  between  Roots  and  Sterns,  «ee  ^^  ai,  sa. 
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158.  Words  are  formed  by  inflection :  — 
!•  From  roots  inflected  as  stems  :  — 

a.  Without  change :  as,  due-is  (diuc),  dug  ;  nec-ia  (nez) ;  is,  id. 
So  in  verbs :  as,  est,  fert,  Sat  (cf.  p.  86) . 

b.  With  change  of  the  root-vowel:  as,  lac-is  (Iflx),  Luc;  pftc-ia 
(p&z).    So  in  verbs:  I-s  for  feis,  from  e5,  Ire ;  ffttur  from  for,  fftrt 

Note.  —  In  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  form 
ot  root  in  a  or  in  ^  is  the  original  one.  But  for  convenience  the  above  order  is 
adopted. 

c.  With  reduplication:  as,  fur-fur,  mar-mor,  mur-mur.  So  in 
verbs :  as,  8i-8t5  (root  sta). 

2.  From  derived  stems ;  see  §  159. 

II,- SUFFIXES. 

169.   Stems  are  derived  from  roots  or  from  other  stems 

by  means  of  suffixes.    These  are :  — 

I.  Primary:  added  to  the  root,  or  (in  later  times  by  analogy)  to 
verb-stems.  The  root  has  either  the  weaker  or  the  fuller  vowel  (c£ 
§  158.  a,  b). 

3.  Secondary :  added  to  a  noun-  or  adjective-stem. 

BoUi  primary  and  secondary  suffixes  are  for  the  most  part  pronom* 
inal  roots  (§  157.  2),  but  a  few  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

NonTB.— 'The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  not  being  orig- 
inal (see  p.  Z40,  head-note),  is  constantly  lost  sight  of  in  the  development  of  a  lan- 
guage. Suffixes  once  primary  are  used  as  secondary,  and  those  once  secondary 
are  used  as  primary.  Thus  m  hosticiis  (hosti  +  cus)  the  suffix  -CU8,  originally 
kA  (see  §  i6a  A)  primary,  as  in  paucuB,  has  become  secondary,  and  is  thus 
regularly  used  to  form  derivatives;  but  in  pudlcus,  aprlcus,  it  is  treated  as 
primary  again,  because  these  words  were  really  or  apparently  connected  with  verbs. 
So  in  English  -^U  was  borrowed  as  a  primary  suffix,  but  also  malces  forms  like 
clubbable,  salable;  -some  is  properly  a  secondary  suffix,  as  in  tottsome^  lonesome^ 
but  makes  also  such  words  as  meddlesome^  ventureiome, 

1.   Primary  Buffixes. 

160,  The  words  in  Latin  formed  immediately  from  the 
root  by  means  of  Primary  suffixes,  are  few. 

a.  Inherited  words  so  formed  were  mostly  further  developed  by  the 
addition  of  other  suffixes,  as  we  might  make  an  adjective  lone-fy-some-ish^ 
meanmg  nothing  more  than  ione^  lonely ^  or  lonesome, 

b*  By  such  accumulation  of  suffixes,  new  compound  suffixes  were 
formed  "which  crowded  out  even  the  old  types  oi  dexmda»vi\  ^^esq&--*^ 
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A  word  Wat  mtas,  mentis,  bj  die  suffix  9a^  (nonk  -6)  gawe  mentiO, 
and  this  being  divided  into  men  +  tid,  gave  rise  to  a  new  Qrpe  of 
abstract  noons  in  -tid  (plionetically  -fli5) :  as,  l^gatidy  emhtusj. 

A  word  fike  auditory  by  tlie  suffix  io>  (nom.  -ina),  gave  rise  to 
adjectives  Mice  andltdriiis,  of  whidi  tlie  neuter  b  used  to  denote  the 
place  where  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed.  Hence  tdzio-  (nonu 
-tdriiim),  ic,  becomes  a  r^^olar  soffix  (§  164.  /.  5). 

So  in  Eng^h  soch  a  word  as  meckanicaUf  gives  a  suffix  -dUy^ 
making  UlegraphuaUy^  thoo^  there  is  no  siidi  word  as  tdigrapkical. 

c.  Examples  of  primary  suffixes  are:  — 
I.  Vowel  suffixes : — 

%}  (band  in  noans  and  adjectiTcs  of  1^  and  04teini^  as  aomis,  Indus, 
Tagoi^  seriba,  toga  (root  teg). 

I,  las  comiDOii,  and  in  Latin  frequently  changed,  as  in  ra]ies»  or  lost,  as  in 
scobs  (scohisy  root  scab). 

n,  disgiused  in  most  adjectives  fay  an  additional  i,  as  in  soa-vis  (for 
t8aadn%  cf.  ^f),  ten-nis  (root  ten  in  tendo),  and  remaining  alone 
only  in  noons  of  the  fourth  declension,  as  acos  (root  AK,  sharps  in 
ie^,  aci^  <Mc^)»  peca  (root  pac^  Hud^  in  paciaeor)^ 

3.  Suffixes  with  a  consonant:  — 

a.  ta  (in  the  form  to-)  In  the  r^olar  perfect  paidve  partldpie^  as  tSeins^ 
tSctom;  sometimes  with  an  active  senses  as  m  pdtos,  pransoa;  and 
fomid  In  a  few  words  not  recognized  as  participle^  as  poios  (cf.  pa- 
ras), altos  (a]5). 

^.  ti  in  abstracts  and  rarely  in  noons  of  agency,  as  messia.  Testis^  pars, 
mens.    But  in  many  the  i  is  lost. 

7.  ta  in  abstracts  (mcloding  sopmes),  sometimes  becoming  concretes^  as 
ictos,  loctos. 

d.  na,  forming  perfect  participles  in  other  languages^  and  In  Latin  making 

adjectives  of  like  participial  meaning,  which  often  become  nouns,  as 

magnos  (=  m&ctos,  root  hag),  pianos,  regnom. 
c.  ni,  in  nouns  of  agency  and  adjectivea,  as  ignis,  segnia 
i,  no,  rare,  as  in  manns,  sinoa. 

1^  ma  with  various  meanings,  as  in  animna,  almas,  firmas;  forma. 
$•  Ta  (commonly  ao-)  with  an  active  or  passive  meaning,  as  in  eqaos, 

arvnm,  cdnspicoos,  exigoas,  vacivos  (▼acoos). 
I.  ra  (or  la,  a  passive  participle  termination  in  other  languages),  usually 

passive,  as  in  agar,  integer,  plftri-qae  (=  pldnoa  =  pletoa),  sella 

(for  sed-la,  cf.  cS/mx). 

1  Observe  that  it  is  the  jfem ,  not  the  momiMotint,  that  is  iDrmed  by  the  suffix, 
Mhhotjtgh  the  nominative  is  here  given  for  convenience  of  reference.    The  vowel  in 
these  suffixes  is  given  as  a  to  avoid  puzzling  quesuous  of  comparative  grammar, 
ihotigit  it  bad  ao  doabt  aasvaaed  the  form  o,  even  )a  the  VBiX«xa^^9e«x^ 
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K.  7»  (forming  genmdives  in  other  languages),  in  adjecdves  and  abstracts, 

indnduig  many  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions,  as  eximios,  audacia, 

FlOrenUa,  pemiciea. 
A.  ka,  sometimes  primary,  as  in  pauci  (cf.  iravpos),  locus  (for  stloens). 

In  many  cases  the  vowel  of  this  termination  is  lost,  leaving  a  conso- 
nant-stem :  as,  apex,  cortex,  loquax. 
yu  an  (in-^  5n-),  in  nouns  of  agency  and  abstracts:  as,  aspergo,  compago 

(-Iziia),  ger5  (-Onia). 
r.  man  (men- :  also  used  in  the  form  men-  as  a  conscious  derivative) 

ejcpressing  means,  often  passing  into  the  action  itself:  as,  agmen, 

flnmen. 
|.  tar,  fornaing  nouns  of  agency:    as,  pater  (i.e.  protector)^  firater 

(ie.  supporter)^  drator. 
o^  tra,  forming  nouns  of  means  :  as,  claostram,  mnlctnun. 
V.  as  (sometimes  phonetically  changed  into  er-,  or-),  forming  names  of 

actions :  as,  genus,  furor. 
p,  ant,  forming  active  participles  :  as,  legens,  with  some  adjectives  from 

roots  unknown :  as,  freqnens,  rec§ns. 

The  above,  with  some  suffixes  given  below,  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  parent  speech,  and  most  of  them  were  not  felt  as  living  for- 
mations in  the  Latin* 

2.    Significant  Endings. 

161.  Both  primar)r  and  secondary  suffixes,  especially  in 
the  form  of  compound  suffixes,  were  used  in  Latin  with 
more  or  less  consciousness  of  their  meaning.  They  may 
therefore  be  called  Significant  Endings. 

They  form:  i.  Nouns  of  Agency;  2.  Names  of  Action; 
3.  Adjectives  (active  or  passive). 

Note.  —There  b  really  no  difTerence  in  etymology  between  an  adjective  and  a 
noun,  except  that  some  formations  are  habitually  used  as  adjectives  and  others  as 
nouns  (}  35.  b^  note). 

III.- DERIVATION    OF    NOUNS   AND   ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Nouns  of  Agency. 

162.  Nouns  of  Agency  properly  denote  the  agent  or 

doer  of  an  action.     But  they  include  many  words  in  which 

the  idea  of  agency  has  entirely  faded  out,  and  also  many 

words  used  as  adjectives.   Their  significant  endings  are :  — 

tf.  -tor  (Hior),  M.,  -tifZy  F.y  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems  to  denote 
the  i;|^r«/ or  i^^r  of  an  action. 
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can5,  sing  (can^  supine  toantum);  cantor,  singer  %  oantriz,  song 

stress. 
▼inc5  (vie,  supine  victum),  conquer:  victor,  victifz,  conqueror 

{victorious), 
tended,  shear  (tono  as  root,  sup.  tdnsum) :  t5naor,  tdnstrix, 

hair-cutter* 
pet5,  seek  (petit-  as  stem,  sup.  petltum)  :  patltcr,  candidate. 
senator  (lost  verb  fsenS,  -Are),  senator. 

By  analogy  -tor  is  sometimes  added  to  noun-stems,  but  these  may 
be  stems  of  lost  verbs  (cf.  senator  above) :  as,  viator,  traveller^  irom 
via,  way  (but  cf.  inviS). 

Note  i.  —  The  termination  -tor  (-Bor)  has  the  same  phonetic  change  as  the 
supine  ending  -turn  (-sum)  (p.  121.  3),  and  is  added  to  the  same  form  of  root  or 
verb-stem  as  that  ending  (see  ^  125), 

Note  2.  —  The  feminine  form  is  always  -trix.  Masculines  in  -sor  lack  the 
feminine,  except  expulsor  (expultrix)  and  t5nsor  (tdnstrlx). 

Note  3. ^tor  is  an  inherited  termination  (cf,  {,  p.  143).    The  feminine  is  a 

further  formation  in  -ca  which  has  lost  its  final  vowel  (cL  ^  i6a  a). 

b.  t-  (originally  ta-,  cf.  §  i6q.  a),  c,  added  to  verb-stems  making 
nouns  in  -es  (-itis,  -etis,  stem  -it-,  -et-)  descriptive  of  a  character : 
as, — 

miles  (verb-stem  mile-,  as  in  mille,  thousand),  a  soldier  (man  of 

the  crowd), 
teges  (verb-stem  tege-,  cf.  teg5,  cover),  a  coverer,  a  mat. 
comes,  -itis  (con-  and  me5,  go^  cf.  trames,  sfimita),  a  companion. 

c.  -5  (gen.  -dnis,  stem  6n-),  M.,  added  to  stems  conceived  as 
verb-stems  (but  perhaps  originally  noun-stems)  to  indicate  a  person 
employed  in  some  specific  art  or  trade :  as,  — 

ger5  (ges  in  ger5,  gerere,  carry^  but  compare  -ger  in  armiger 

(squire),  a  carrier. 
com-bib5  (bib  as  root  in  bib5,  bibere,  drink),  a  pot-companion. 

Note,  —  This  termination  is  also  used  to  form  many  nouns  descriptive  of  per- 
sonal characteristics  (cl  §  164.  g), 

2.  Names  of  Actions. 

163.   Names  of  Actions   are   confused,   through  their 

suffixes,   with   real  abstract   nouns  and   nouns   denoting 

means  and  instruments.     They  are  derived  (t)  apparently 

or  really  from  roots  and  verb-stems  {primary)  or  (2)  trom 

noun-seems  (secondary). 
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I.  Significant  endings  giving  real  or  apparent  primary 
formations  are :  — 

a.  -or  (st.  Or-,  earlier  Ob-),  m.,  -6b  (gen.  -Is,  st.  1-,  earlier  es-),  f.,  -ub 
(st  0B-,  earlier  es-  or  os-),  n.,  added  to  roots  or  forms  conceived  as 
roots:  as, — 

time6,  fear;  tim-or,  dread, 

seded,  siti  sfid-Sa,  seat, 

deoet,  U  is  becoming \  deo-iui,  grace^  beauty, 

ffaoinS  (old  form  of  faciO,  cb)  \  faoin-us,  a  deed. 

Note. — Many  nouni  of  this  class  are  formed  by  analogy  from  imaginary  roots: 
as,  faciniiB  above  (from  a  supposed  root  FACIN). 

b.  -15  (st.  i5n-),  -ti5  (st.  tion-),  -tflra  (st.  tflra-),  p.,  -tus  (st.  tu-),  M., 
(phonetically  -aiO,  -Bflra,  -bub),  apparently  added  to  roots  or  verb- 
stems,  making  verbal  abstracts  which  easily  pass  into  concretes, 

leg6,gatAer,  enroll;  leg45,  a  legion  (originally,  the  annual  conscription), 

reg5,  direct;  reg-id,  a  direction^  a  region. 

InserS  (sa),  implant;  \da\AX<^^  grafting* 

VOC0,  call;  v  ca-ti5,  a  calling. 

mOlior,  toil;  molI-ti5,  a  toiling. 

pingS  (viG),  paint;  pic-tflra,  a paitUing* 

BenXX6,feel;  s^n-suB  (for  sentrtuB,  $  11.  n.  2),  perception* 

fnior,  enjoy  (for  ffruguor) ;  frdc-tUB,  enjoyment^  fruit. 

Note  z. — ^ti5,  -ttlrs,  -tus  are  added  to  rooti  or  verb-stems  precisely  as  -tor, 
with  the  same  phonetic  change.  Hence  they  are  conveniently  associated  with  the 
supine  stem  (see  p.  121).  They  sometimes  form  nouns  when  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding verb  in  use :  as,  senfttus,  senate  (cf.  senez) ;  mentid,  mention  (ct 
mSns) ;  fStara,  of  spring  (cf.  f§tus) ;  litterfttOra,  itUrature  {d,  litterae) ; 
cOnsul&tus,  consulship  (c£  cOnaul). 

Note  2.  —  Of  these  endings,  -tus  was  originally  primary  (cl  {  160. 7)  ;  -15  is 
a  compound  formed  by  adding  5n-  to  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel  (originally  1)  :  as, 
dlci5  (cf.  -dicus  and  dicis) ;  -ti5  is  a  compound  formed  by  adding  5n-  to  stems 
in  ti-:  as,  firradAtid  (cf.  crradfttim) ;  -ttlra  is  formed  by  adding  -ra,  feminine 
of  -rus,  to  stems  in  tu-:  as,  n&tara  from  nfttuB;  Btattlra  from  status  (ct 
fifirCLra,  of  like  meaning,  from  a  simple  u-stem,  -fflgru-s;  and  m&ttlrus,  M&tata). 

c.  -men,  -mentum,  -m5nium,  N.,  -m5nia,  p.,  apparently  added  to 
roots  or  verb-stems  to  denote  acts,  or  means  and  results  of  acts. 

AG^  root  of  ag5,  lead;  Sg-men,  line  of  march. 

regi-  (stem  seen  in  reg5,  direct) ;  \  '«S*-men,  rule. 

i  regi-mentum,  rule. 
So  oolu-men,  pillar ;  m5-men,  movement;  n5-men,  name. 
fruor,  enjoy ;  frfl-mentum,  grain. 
testor,  witness ;  testi-mSnlum,  testimony. 
queror,  complain ;  quexi-mQnia,  complaint  (but  ^ei^  uoi^Y 
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Also  flft-men  (m.)»  a  priest  (from  fl5,  blow^  in  reference  to  tbe  sacrii 
fidalfire). 

Remark  :  -m5nlum  and  -mdnia  are  also  used  as  secondary,  form- 
ing nouns  fit>m  other  nouns  and  from  adjectives :  as,  Bancti-m6nia» 
sanctity  (sanotus,  holy) ;  mfttri-mSnium,  marriage  (mftter,  mother)* 

Note.— Of  these  endings,  -men  is  primary  (c£  §  i6a  v)\  -mentum  is  a 
further  development  of  -men  made  by  adding  to-,  and  appears  for  the  most  part 
later  in  the  language  than  -men :  as,  mOmen,  movement  (Lucr.) ;  m5mentuzn 
(later).  So  elementum  is  a  development  from  L-M-N-a,  Um-fCs  (letters  of  the 
alphabet),  changed  to  elementa  along  with  other  nouns'  in  -men.  -m5nlum 
and  -mOnla  are  compound  secondary  suffixes  formed  from  mo-,  as  in  the  series 
9!iaL\ia,  fostering ;  Alm5n,  a  river  near  Rome;  allm5nia,  support.  But  the 
last  was  formed  from  alO  later,  when  -m5nia  had  become  established  8ft  a  sup- 
posed primary  suffix. 

d,  -bulum,  -oulum,  -brum,  -omm,  -trum,  N.,  added  to  verb-stems 

or  roots  (rarely  to  noun-stems),  to  denote  means  or  instrument  :  as, — 

pSLBcSt/eed;  pSL-hvLlum.f /odder, 
Bt6,  stand;  sta-bulum,  staS, 
tda  (gen.  tfLria),  incense;  ttlri-bulum,  a  censer. 
▼OC0,  call;  vocS-bulum,  a  name^  a  ward. 
Iate5,  hide;  lati-bulmn,  hiding-place* 
▼eh5,  carry ;  Tehl-cnlum,  wagon, 
pid,  purify  ;  pift-oulmn,  an  expiation. 
cernS  (cr6vl),  sift;  cri-brum,  sieve. 
fl5,  blow;  flS-bra  (pl.)>  blasts. 
cand61a,  a  candle;  oandSUL-brom,  a  candlestick. 
Bxn!b\M^walk;  BxahvlA-OTnoan.,  place  for  walking. 
8epeli5,  bury ;  sepul-crtun,  tomb. 
8imiil5,  pretend;  simnlS-omm,  image. 
olaudO,  shut;  claus-tmm,  a  bar. 
ar5y  I  plough;  arft-tnim,  a  plough, 

A  few  Masculines  and  Feminines  of  the  same  formation  occur  as 
nouns  and  adjectives :  as,  — 
for,  speak ;  HL-bula,  tale, 
rlde6,  laugh;  rldi-oulns,  laughable. 
faoi5,  make;  fa-ber,  smith, 
late6,  hide;  late-bra,  hiding-place. 
ter5,  bore;  tere-bra,  auger, 
mulge<),  tnilk;  mCUo-tra,  milk-pail. 
<lr<),  burn;  Ans-ter,  South  wind. 

Note.  »  These  are  no  doubt  compound  nominal  suffixes,  bo-  -i>  lo-,  CO-  +  lo-, 
ifo-  +  rO',  eO"  +  ro-,  to-  +  ro-,  but  the  series  caxmot  be  distinctly  made  out 
m^bad  become  Ailly  trelded  into  independent  ft\lffil!eAbefbx«^QcA\)ia^o^^ 
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2.  Significant  endings  entirely  secondary  forming  Ab- 
stract nouns  are: — 

e.  -ia,  -tia  (-i6s,  -tiSs),  -tfts,  -tfls,  -tfldO,  p.,  added  to  adjective  stems 
and  a  few  to  nouns.  So  -d5  and  -g5,  F.»  but  associated  with  verbs, 
and  apparently  added  to  verb-stems.    Thus :  — 

audSbc,  bold;  audSc-ia,  boldness.    So  RMo-iB^  confidence  (ffldliz). 

prfldSna,  wise ;  prflden-tia)  wisdom, 

saperbuB,  proud;  superb-la,  pride, 

txHitia,  sad;  trlati-tia,  sadness, 

pauper,  poor;  pauper-i6s,  poverty, 

B^gnis,  lazy;  B6gnl-ti6B,  laziness. 

bonnBy  good;  boni-tSB,  goodness, 

oIvIb,  citizen  ;  olvl-tas,  citizenship. 

senez,  old;  senec-tilB,  age, 

sdluB,  alone ;  s51i-ttld5,  solitude, 

dulcis,  sweet ;  dulc6-d5,  sweetness  (probably  from  a  lost  stem  dulo6-, 

cf.  dulc6-Bc5). 
cupl5, 1  desire;  cupl-d5  (as  if  from  stem  cupl-,  cf.  cupI-vT). 
lumbuB,  the  loin;  lumb&-g5,  lumbago  (as  if  from  flunabd,  -Sre). 
plumbum,  lead;  plumb&-g5,  black  lead, 
rubus,  bramble  (red  bush)  ;  rUbl-gd,  rust  (redness). 
prflrl5,  itch ;  pr{lrl-g5,  itching, 
albuB,  white;  albtl-g6,  a  disease  of  the  eyes  (whiteness,  as  if  from 

falbua). 

Stems  ending  in  o-  or  ft-  lose  these  vowels  before  -la  (as  Buperb-la), 
and  change  them  to  1  before  -tfts,  -tfls,  -tla  (as  bonl-tSUi,  above). 

Consonant-stems  often  insert  -1  before  -tfts:  as,  loquftz  (stem 
loquSc-),  loquftci-tftB ;  but  hones-taB,  mSleB-tflB  (as  if  from  old  ad- 
jectives in  -cb),  dber-tae,  volup-tfts.  o  after  i  is  changed  to  e :  as, 
plus  (stem  plo-),  ple-tfts ;  booIub,  Bocie-tfts  (see  §  11.  ^). 

Note.  —  Of  these,  -ia  is  inherited  as  secondary  (ct  §  i6o.  «)  ;  -tia  is  formed 
by  adding  -ia  to  stems  with  a  t-suffix :  as,  militia,  from  miles  (st.  milit-) ; 
molestia  from  molestus;  clSmentla  from  clSmSns;  whence  by  analogy, 
mali-tia,  av&ri-tia.  -t&s  is  inherited,  but  its  component  parts,  ta-  +  tl-,  are 
found  as  suffixes  in  the  same  sense :  as,  senecta  from  eenez ;  sSmen-tlB  from 
Bdmen.  -tUa  is  ttL-  +  tl-,  cf.  8ervittl-d5.  -dO  and  -erO  appear  only  with  long 
vowels,  as  from  verb-stems,  by  a  false  analogy ;  but  -dO  is  do-  +  On- :  as,  cupidus, 
oupidd;  erravidus,  erravSdO  (cf.  grravS-scO);  albiduB,  alb6d5  (c^ 
albS-BcO) ;  formidus,  A^/,  f ormldO  (c£  formldulOsus),  {hot  fiashf)  fear : 
-ffO  is  possibly  CO-  +  On-;  cf.  vorftz,  vorftfirO,  but  dL  CethSgua.  -ttldO  is 
compounded  of -dO  with  tu-stems,  which  acquire  a  long  vowel  from  association 
with  verb-stems  in  u-  (cf.  volOmen,  from  volvO) :  as,  cOnsuSta-dO,  valStfl- 
i^,  lutbJtiUia,  0oUioitil'dO;  whence  MtvltaW  V5^Mrq\\i'^,-^^^!^% 
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J,  -iunii  -tium,  added  to  noun-  and  perhaps  verb-stems,  forming 
neuter  abstracts^  which  easily  pass  into  concretes  denoting  offices  and 
GROUPS:  as, — 

hospes  (gen.  hospit-i»),  a  guest;  hospit-ium,  hospiiality,  an  inn, 

servus,  a  slave ;  servi-tium,  slavery ^  the  slave  class, 

coUS£;a,  a  colleague  ;  coll6g-ium,  colleagues/up ,  a  college, 

auspex,  a  soothsayer;  auspic-ium,  soothsay ing^  an  omen, 

gaude5,  rejoice;  gaud-ium.^Vy^. 

benefacid,  benefit;  benefic-ium,  a  kindness  (but  cf.  beneficus). 

d6-slder5,  miss  (from  f  d6-8ldSs,  out  of  place  ^  of  missing  soldiers) 

dSsIder-ium,  longing* 
effugid,  escape;  effug-ium,  an  escape  (cf.  profugus). 
ad  verbum,  [added]  to  a  verb;  adverb-iiun,  an  adverb, 
inter  liinas,  between  moons;  interlfln-ium,  time  of  new  moon, 
r^^ia  ivLQ^B,,  flight  of  a  king ;  x^^iivL^'inm^  flight  of  kings. 

Vowel*stems  lose  their  vowel  before  -ium,  as  coUSg-ium,  from 
coll6ga. 

Note.  — lum,  neuter  of  -!us  (^  164.^),  -ia  (cf.  e) ,  is  an  inherited  primary  suffix 
(cf.  §  160.  ie)t  but  is  used  with  ^reat  freedom  as  secondary;  •tium  is  formed  like 
-tia,  by  adding  -ium  to  stems  with  t :  as.  exit-ium,  equit-ium  (ct  exitus. 
equitSs) ;  so,  by  analogy,  calvi-tixun,  servi-tium  (from  calvus,  servus). 

g.  Less  commonly  -nia,  p.,  -nium,  -Uum,  -cinium,  N.,  added  to  noun- 
stems,  but  confused  with  verb-stems :  as,  -^ 

pecii,  cattle;  pecti-nia,  money  (chattels). 

oontiotecd,  husk ;  oontioi-iiiuiii,  the  husk  ofmgkt 

auge6,  increase;  ausd-Uum,  help, 

pecfU  cattle;  pacCt-liiun,  private  property  (cL  pecCllor,  implying  a 

noun  tpeofLlum). 
Ifttr6,  robber;  lfitr5-ciiiiam,  robbery  (cf.  latrdcinor,  rab^  implying 

an  adj.  flitrdcinus). 

3.  Adjeoti-veB. 

164.   Derivative  adjectives  are  Nominal  (from  nouns  or 
adjectives)  or  Verbal  (as  from  roots  or  verb-stems). 
Their  significant  endings  are  :  — 

I.  Nominal. 

a.  -nlus  (-a,  -mn)  (after  a  vowel  -olua),  -cuIub,  -^llua,  -illas,  making 
an  Jinportant  class  of  adjectives,  which  are  usually  appropriated  to  one 
gender^  thsLt  of  the  Pnaddy^  and  used  as  DuimuTiVK  Nouns:  as,  — 
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rfvus,  a  brook  ;  xTv-nlnfl,  a  streamlet, 

gladins,  a  sword  %  gladi-olns,  a  small  sword. 

flliuB,  a  son  ;  fili-olas,  a  little  son. 

fnia,  a  daughter;  fili-ola,  a  little  daughter-  - 

fttrium,  a  hall;  fttri-olnm,  a  little  hall, 

hom5,  a  man ;  homun-culus,  a  dwarf, 

anris,  an  ear;  auri-ciila.  a  little  ear, 

mlinas,  N.,  a  gift;  mQnus-culum,  a  little  gift, 

fpnera  (cf.  puer,  a  boy)  ;  paella  (for  fpuer-ula),  a  girl, 

c5dex,  a  block ;  cddio-illl,  writing-tablets. 

miser,  wretched;  mis-ellias,  rather  wretched. 

liber,  a  book  ;  lib-ellus,  a  little  book. 

aureus  (-a,  -nm)^ golden;  aure-olus  (-a,  'Xiai)^ golden. 

parvus  (-a,  -um),  little;  parr-olus  (later  parv-ulus),  very  small. 

m&ior  (old  mSdos),  greater ;  mftius-culus,  somewhat  larger. 

Note  i. —  These  are  all  formed  by  adding  Jus  (originally  -rus,  ct  }  160. «) 
to  various  stems,  forming  adjectives.  The  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  -ulus 
in  /  below.  But  these  words  became  settled  as  diminutives,  and  retained  their  con- 
nection with  nouns.  So  in  English  the  diminutives  whitish,  reddish,  are  of  the  same 
formation  as  bookish  and  snappish,  -cuius  comes  from  -lus  added  to  adjectives 
in  -cus  formed  from  stems  in  n-  and  8- :  as,  iuven-ous,  Aurun-oua  (cf.  Aurun- 
OUlSius),  piis-cus,  whence  the  cu  becomes  a  part  of  the  termination,  and  the 
whole  ending  is  used  elsewhere,  but  mostly  with  n-  and  8-stems.  in  accordance 
with  its  origin. 

Note  2.  —  Diminutives  are  often  used  to  express  affection,  pity,  or  contempt : 
as,  deliciolae,  little  pet;  xnuliercula,  a  poor  (feeble)  woman;  homunculus, 
wretched  man. 

Remark  :  -ci5,  added  to  stems  in  n-,  has  the  same  diminutive  force, 
but  is  added  to  masculines  only :  as,  homun-cio,  a  dwarf  (from  homo, 
a  man), 

b,  -adSs,  M.,  -Ss,  p.,  -idSs,  -IdSs,  M.,  -is,  -€is,  p.,  -Sus,  -eus,  m., 
added  to  proper  names,  forming  Patronymics  to  indicate  descent  or 
relationship. 

These,  originally  Greek  adjectives,  have  almost  all  become  nouns 
in  Latin :  as,  — 

Tyndareus:   Tyndar-idSs,  Castor  or  Pollux;  Tyndar-la,  Helen, 

daughter  of  Tyndarus. 
Atlts :  Atlanti-ad6s,  Mercury;  Atlanti-adSs  (Gr.  pL),  the  Pleiads. 
Sclpi5 :  ScIpi-adSs,  son  of  Scipio, 
AnchlsSs :  Anchlsi-ad6s,  ^neas, 
Theseus :  Thes-Idfis,  son  of  Theseus, 
Tydeus :  Tyd-IdSs,  Diomedes,  son  ofiydeus, 
OnouM :  Aiix  On-BuBy  son  of  Oilius.  .       . 
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ThaiimSa :  Thatunanti-Sa,  Iris,  daughter  of  Tkaumas, 
Hesperus:    Hesper-ides   (from    Hesper-is,   -idis),    p.    pi.,   the 
daughters  of  Hesperus,  the  Hesperides. 

c*  •ftnus,  -6nas,  -Inas;  -Sa,  -6nsis,  -acus  (-ftous),  -icus;  -6us 
(generally  shortened  to  -Sus),  -6ias,  -icius,  forming  adjectives  with 
the  sense  of  belonging  to. 

1.  So  from  common  nouns :  as,  -* 

mdns  (st.  monti-),  mountain;  mont-Snus,  of  the  mountains, 

vetus  (st.  veter-),  old;  veter-ftnus,  veteran. 

ante  Iflcem,  before  light ;  antelQc-ftnus,  before  daylight. 

ege5,  lack;  eg-Snus,  needy  (see  note  below). 

terra,  earth  ;  terr-6nus,  earthly, 

sfirus,  laie;  ser-Snus,  calm  (of  evening  stillness). 

coUis,  hiU;  ooU-Inus,  of  a  hill, 

divus,  god;  dlv-Inus,  divine, 

llbertus,  one^s  freedman  ;  llbert-Inus,  of  the  class  offreedmen, 

vitulus,  a  calf;  vitul-Ina  (sc.  car5)»  veal. 

quis,  whof  ofU-SLs,  of  what  country  f 

Infimus,  lowest;  Xnfim-as,  of  the  lowest  rank. 

forum,  a  market-place;  for-Snsis,  of  a  market-place,  or  the  Forum. 

merum,  pure  wine;  mer-ftous,  pure, 

olvls,  a  citizen ;  olv-icus,  ciiHc,  of  a  citizen, 

ftdl5,  a  fuller;  full5n-ious,  ofafuUer. 

fSmina,  a  woman;  fSmin-eus,  of  a  woman,  feminine. 

Ifto,  milk  (st.  lacti-) ;  lact-eus,  milky. 

pl6b6s,  the  commons ;  pl6b-6ius,  of  the  commons^  plebeian. 

•pater, father;  psLtr-icins, patria'an. 

2.  But  especially  from  proper  nouns  (names  of  places,  peoples,  and 
persons),  denoting  belonging  to  or  coming  from  :  as,  ^ 

R5ma :  R5m-&nus,  Roman, 

Sulla :  Sull4LnI,  Sulld^s  veterans. 

Cyzicus :  Cyssic-finl,  Cyzicenes,  people  of  Cyzicus. 

Liguria;  lA^ax^nyxB,  of  LAguria, 

Arplnum:  Arpln-fta,  of  Arpinum  (d»  Samnium:  Samnb,  gea 

-Itis,  a  Samnite). 
Bicilia :  Sicili-finsls,  Sicilian. 
fi^nm,  Tray;  fli-acus,  Trqjcm  (a  Greek  torm). 
Plat6i  PJatdn-iouB,  Platonic. 
A,quila :  A.quilMwi^  a  Romam  fuam  \  hss^pSSSSa^s  a  Xxnm,  in  Ao/y; 
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3.  Many  derivative  adjectives  with  these  endings  have  by  usage 

become  nouns.    Thus,  — 

silva,  woods  I  Silv-Snns,  M.,  a  god  of  the  woods. 

membrum,  limb  ;  membr-ftna,  p.,  skt'n. 

Aemilia  (gSns)  ;  Aemili-&nas,  m.,  name  ofScipio  Afrkanus. 

laniuB,  butcher;  l&ni-Sna,  F.»  a  butcher's  stall, 

f  AnfidiuB  (Aufidua),  m.  ;  Aafidi-6nu8»  a  Roman  name, 

incola,  an  inhabitant ;  inquil-InuSy  m.,  ^  lodger, 

oaecuB,  blind;  Caec-Xna,  used  as  M.,  a  Roman  name, 

galluB,  a  cock;  gedl-Xna,  p.,  a  hen, 

TxxXiyfall  (no  noim  existing) ;  ni-Xna,  p.,  a  fall, 

doctor,  teacher;  doctr-Xna,  p.,  learning. 

Note.  —  Of  these  terminations,  -&nuB,  -€nuB,  -Inus  are  compounded  from 
-nua  added  to  a  stem-vowel :  as,  area,  arcftnus ;  collis,  collinus.  The  long 
▼owels  come  from  a  confrision  with  verb-stems,  as  in  plS-nus,  fini-tus,  tribd-tus, 
assisted  by  the  noun-stem  in  ft-:  as,  arc&nus.  A  few  nouns  occur  of  similar 
formation,  as  from  verb-stems  in  0-  (which  were  lost  in  the  later  language)  and  in 
a-:  as,  colOnus  (colO,  cf.  incola),  patrOnus  (cf. patrO.  -ftre),  tribanuB 
(cf.  tribuO,  tribixa),  PortQnua  (ct  portus),  Vacana  (cl  vacO,  vacuus). 

.d,  4QiB,  -ftria,  -61iB,  -His,  -fUiB,  -nua,  pertaining  to,  of  various 

modes  ^{relation  or  possession^  but  not  used  as  Gentile  adjectives:  as, 

nfttHra,  nature;  nfttHr-ftlia,  natural. 

-go^vlvLSy  a  people ;  popuX-SLriay  fellow-countryman, 

patruus,  uncle;  patrn-Slia,  cousin, 

hoBtlB,  an  enemy;  hoat-IliB,  hostile. 

curruB,  chariot;  aella  our-tUis,  curuU  chair. 

vSr,  spring;  v6r-nuB,  vernal. 

Note.  — ^nus  is  inherited  (cf.  }  i6a  3)  and  used  as  secondary.  The  others 
are  weakened  forms  of  ra>  (§  i6a  i)  added  to  various  vowel-stems.  The  long 
vowel  comes  partly  from  confusion  with  verb-stems,  cf.  Apiilis  (aperiO),  edUlia 
(ed0),  and  the  suffix  is  afterwards  used  indiscriminately,  as  in  senilis  (senez). 

e,  -ter  (-tria),  -ester  (-estris),  -timus,  -ernus,  -urnus,  -temus 
(-turnus),  BELONGING  TO,  oi  ploccs^  timesy  and  the  like  (but  some  are 
general  adjectives). 

palfls,  a  marsh ;  paltla-ter,  of  the  marshes. 

pedes,  a  footman;  pedes-ter,  of  the  foot, 

sez  m6ns6s,  six  months;  s6m6s-triB,  semi-annual, 

silva,  a  wood;  silv-ester,  silv-estris,  woody. 

finis,  an  end;  fini-timus,  neighboring^  on  the  borders. 

herl  (old  heBi) ,  yesterday ;  hes-ternus,  of  yesterday. 

diti,  long  (in  time)  ;  diti-turnus,  lasting, 

hodiS,  to-day;  hodi-ernus,  of  to-day. 

difia,  day;  di-urnus,  daily. 
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NOTS.— Of  these,  -ester  if  formed  by  adding  tri-  (cf.  tro-,  §  160)  to  stems 
in  t-  or  d-  (phonetically  B-).  Thus  pedet-tri-  becomes  pedestri-,  and  others 
follow  the  analogy,  -emus  and  -umus  are  formed  by  adding  -nus  to  8-stems : 
as,  diur-nuB  (for  fdius-ntis),  and  hence,  by  analogy,  hodiemus  (hodiS). 

f.  4itua,  -ItuB,  -tituB,  PROVIDED  WITH,  making  adjectives  with 
participial  ending,  formed  from  nouns,  but  in  reference  to  an  imaginary 
verb-stem  (cf.  the  English  horned^  crested,  hooked)^ 

barba,  a  beard;  barb-Stus,  bearded. 

auris,  an  ear  ;  aur-ItuB,  long-eared, 

versuB,  a  turning;  vers-titus,  crafty^  adroit  (full  of  turns). 

So  -tus,  added  directly  to  nouns  without  reference  to  any  verb :  as, — 

fUnua,  death  ;  fnnes-tus,  deadly • 

honor,  honor;  honeB-tus,  honorable, 

favor t  favor;  faua-tuB  (for  ^faveu-txiB),  favorable, 

g.  -euB,  -iuB,  -SceuB,  -TciuB,  -Sneua  (-neus),  -ticus.  made  of  01 
BELONGING  TO,  forming  adjectives  of  very  various  meanings :  as, — 

aurum,  gold;  aur-eua,  golden, 

pater^  a  father;  patr-ina,  paternal. 

uxor,  a  wife  ;  uz5r-iuB,  uxorious, 

rosa,  a  rose;  roB-SlceuB,  of  roses, 

later,  a  brick;  later-IciuB,  of  brick, 

praeaGnB,  present ;  praeaent-SUieus,  operating  instantly, 

eztrSl,  without ;  eztr-SLneuB,  external, 

Bub  terrfi,  underground;  subterr-SUieus,  subterranean, 

Baliz,  willow;  sallg-neus,  of  willow, 

yro\^,fly;  volSl-ticuB,  winged  (vol&tus,  a  flight), 

domus,  a  house;  domes-ticuB,  of  the  house,  domestic, 

silva,  a  wood;  silvft-ticuB,  sylvan. 

Note. — ^iiiB  is  originally  primitive  ($  i6o.  k)  \  -IciUB  and  -ftoeuB  are  formed 
by  adding  -ius  and  -euB  to  stems  in  I-C-,  ft-o-  (suffix  co-,  orig.  ka-.  ^  i6o.  X) ; 
-eus  corresponds  to  Greek  -ct^s,  -cos,  and  has  lost  a  y-sound  (cf.  ya-,  §  i6o.  f ), 
-neuB  is  no-  +  -eus  {)  160.  8) ;  -&neus  is  formed  by  adding  -neus  to  ft-stems. 
For  -ticuB,  see  $  159.  n. 

h,  -ftriuB,  -toriuB  (-sfirinfl),  BELONGING  TO,  making  many  adjectives 

often  fixed  as  nouns  (see  i). 

5rd5,  rank,  ord&;  Ordin-ftrinB,  regular. 

ar  gen  turn,  silver;  argent-SLriua,  of  silver  or  money, 

extra,  outside;  eztr-SlriuB,  stranger. 

merituB,  earned;  meri-t5rluB,  profitable, 

devorauB,  turned  aside;  devor-Bfirius,  of  an  inn  (cf.  /.  5). 

Note, — Here  -fus  (J  160.  f)  is  added  to  shorter  forms  in  -ftris  and  -OP:  aa^ 
pecttu&rlua  (ftom  pecOIiftris),  bell&tQriua  ^fiom\MYAXot^. 
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f*.  Many  fixed  forms  of  the  above  adjective  suffixes  make  nouns 
more  or  less  regularly  used  in  particular  senses :  as,  •— 

1.  -irins  (regular),  person  employed  about  anything i  as,  — 
argent-ftriua,  silversmith^  broker  (from  argentum). 

2.  -^oAa^  thing  connected  with  something  I — 

arSn-ftriae,  f.  pi.,  sandpits  (from  arSna,  sand). 
Aain-firia,  p.,  name  of  a  play  (from  aalnua,  ass), 

3.  -ftrium  (regular),  place  of  a  thing  (with  a  few  of  more  general 
meaning) :  as,  — 

aer-Slrium,  n.,  treasury,  (from  aea,  copper) 
tepid-&rium,  n.,  warm  bath  (from  tepidus,  warm), 
aiid-arium,  n.,  ^  towel  (cf.  sfldd,  -ftre,  sweat), 
sal-ftrium,  N.,  salt  money ^  salary  (from  sftl,  salt), 
oalend-ftrium,  n.,  a  note-book  (from  oalendae,  calends)* 

4.  -toria  (-sfiria)  :  as,  — 

Agitft-tdria,  p.,  a  play  of  Plautus,  The  Carter  (from  agitAtor). 
vor-adria,  p.,  a  tack  (from  voraua,  a  turn), 

5.  -tfirium  (-solium)  (regular), //a^^  of  action  (with  a  few  of  more 
general  meaning) :  as,  — 

d6vor-s5riam,  N.,  an  inn  (as  from  dfivortS,  turn  aside) 
audl-torium,  n.,  ^  lecture-room  (as  from  audi5,  hear), 
ten-t5rium,  N.,  a  tent  (as  from  tend5,  stretch), 
t6c-t6rium,  N-,  plaster  (as  from  teg5,  tSctaa,  cover), 
por-t5riam,  N.,  toll  (cf.  port5,  carry ^  and  portua,  harbor)* 

6.  •He,  animcdrstcdli  as, — 

bov-Ile,  N.,  cattle-stall  (bSs,  bSvis,  ox^  cow)* 
ov-Ile,  sheep-fold  (ovis,  st.  ovi-,  sheep), 

7.  -al  for  -ale,  thing  connected  with  the  primitive:  as, — 

capit-al,  N.,  headdress^  capital  crime  (caput,  head) , 
penetr-&le  (esp.  in  pi.),  N.,  inner  apartment  (cf.  penetrfi). 
8fiturn-&lia  N.  pi.  (the  regular  form  for  names  of  festivals)^  feast 
of  Saturn  (from  Saturnus). 

Z*  -Stum,  N.  (cf.  -fttua,  -lltus,  %t!t  f)>t  place  of  a  thing:  as, — 

qnero-etum,  n.,  oak  grove  (from  quercus,  oak), 
Argil-fitum,  N.,  The  Clay-pit  (from  arcUlA)  c/oy). 
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9.  -out  (sometimes  with  inserted  i,  -Icub),  -Icus,  in  any  one  of  the 
genders,  with  various  meanings :  as,  — 

vni-cuB,  M.,  vni-ca,  p.,  a  steward  {stewardess)  (from  villa, ^r/^ 

housey 
fabr-ica,  p.,  a  workshop  (from  faber,  workman), 
btibul-cus,  M.,  ox-tender  (from  btib-ulus,  dim.,  cf.  bds,  ox). 
cant-icum,  n.,  song  (from  oantus,  act  of  singing)  • 
rubr-Ica,  p.,  red  paint  (from  ruber,  red), 

10.  -ens,  -ea,  -eum,  with  various  meanings:  as,— 

alv-eoB,  M.,  a  trough  (from  alvus,  the  belly), 

oapr-ea,  p.,  a  roe  (from  caper,  he-goat). 

flamm-eum,  n.,  a  bridal  veil  (from  fLKaLtdK^  flame^  from  its  color). 

11.  -ium,  confounded  with  the  primary  suflSx  (see  §  163./). 

12.  -ter  (stem  tro-)  and  -ter  (stem  tri-),  -aster  -ester :  as, — 

Aus-ter,  M.,  South  wind  (from  ilr5,  burn), 
eques-ter,  m.,  knight  (for  fequet-ter,  see  ^,  note), 
sequ-ester,  m.,  a  stake-holder  (from  derivative  oi%^^!^ox^  follow), 
ole-aster,  m.,  wild  olive  (from  olea)  (cf.  surd-aster,  from  surdus). 

k,  -5sus,  -(o)16ns,  -(o)lentu8,  pull  op,  prone  to  :  as,  — 

fltictus,  wave;  fldctu-dsus,  billowy, 
forma,  beauty ;  f orm-5sus,  beautiful, 
perlculum,  peril ;  perlcul-5sus,  full  of  danger, 
TpestiBf  pest ;  pesti-16ns,  pesti-lentus, /^^//Zf/;/. 
vinum,  wine;  vlno-lentus,  vln-dsus,  given  to  drink, 

II.  Verbal. 

/.  -fix,  -idUS,  -UlUS,  -VUS  (-UUS,  -IVUS,  -tlVUS),  PRONE  TO,   PITTED 

TO,  apparently  ^  added  to  verb-stems,  forming  adjectives,  to  express  the 
action  of  a  verb  as  a  quality  or  tendency.  -Sx,  denotes  a  faulty 
or  aggressive  tendency;  -Hvus  is  odeuGr passive.    Thus,— 

ptign5,  to  fight ;  ptign-Sz,  pugnacious, 
aude5,  to  dare;  aud-Sbc,  bold, 
cupio,  to  desire;  cup-idus,  eager, 
bibo,  to  drink;  bib-ulus,  thirsty  (as  dry  earth,  etc). 
pr5ter5,  to  trample;  proter-vus,  violent^  wanton, 
nocefi,  do  harm;  noo-uus  (noo-Ivus),  hurtful^  injurious, 
capi5,  take;  cap-tlvus,  captive^  M..  a  prisoner  of  war, 
xeoiM^faUback;  recid-lvuB,  restored, 

^  The  forms  felt  as  verbal  are.  like  the  nominal  forms,  derived  from  noun-stems^ 
Mud  the  two  are  constantly  confounded. 
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• 

NOTB.— Of  these,  -Ibe  is  a  reduction  of  -&CU8  (stem-vowel  ft-  +  -ctls),  become 
independent  and  used  with  verb-stems.  Similar  forms  in  -dz,  -Oz,  -Ix,  and  -Ux 
are  found  or  Lnpliwd  in  derivatives :  as,  imbrex,  m.,  a  rain-tile  (from  imber) ; 
senex,  old  (from  aeni-s) ;  ferOx,  ^rce  (from  ferus) ;  atrOx,  savage  (from 
ftter,  dlack) ;  celAx,  F.,  a  yacht  (cl  cellO)  ;  fSlIx,  happy,  ot\g,  fertile  (from  fS10, 
suck\7\)\  fidtlcia,  f.,  confidence  (as  from  tHdCLx);  cC  also  vlctilx  (from 
victor).    So  mandacus,  chewing  (from  mcmdO). 

•idUB  is  no  doubt  denominative,  as  in  herbi-dus,  herb;  tumidus,  swollen 
(d  tumu-lUB,  hill;  tumul-tus.  uproar) ;  callidvis,  toughs  cunning  (ct  callum, 
tough  fiesh) ;  maoi-dus,  slimy  (c£  maous,  slime) ;  tftbidus,  wasting  (el  t&b6a, 
wasting  disease).    But  later  it  was  used  to  form  adjectives  directly  from  vert)-stems. 

-ulus  is  the  same  suffix  as  in  diminutives,  but  attached  to  vert)-stems.  Ct 
aemulus,  rivalling  (cf.  imitor  and  imftgO) ;  sSdiilua,  sitting  hy,  attentive  (cf. 
domi-seda,  home-staying,  and  8§d0,  calm)  ;  pendulua,  hanging  (el  pondO,  abl., 
in  weight:  perpendiculum,  a  plummet;  appendix,  an  addition) ;  atrftgulxia, 
covering  (cC  BtrftgSa) ;  legulus,  a  picker  {cL  aacri-legua,  a  picker  up  of  things 
sacred).    But  they  were  thoroughly  attached  to  verbs. 

-VUS  seems  originally  primary  (cf.  }  i6o.  ^),  but  -Ivus  and  -tlvus  have  become 
secondary  and  are  used  with  nouns:  as,  aestlvus,  of  summer  (from  aestus, 
heat) ;  tempestlvua,  timely  (from  tempus)  ;  cf.  domea-ticua  (from  domua). 

m*  -ilia,  -bilia,  -iua,  -tilia,  (-ailia),  expressing  passive  qualities, 
but  occasionally  active :  as,  — 

frang5  (frag),  brectki  frdL^-iHHB,  frail, 

ndacd  (gno),  know}  n5-bilia,  weUknown^famotts. 

exim5,  take  out^  select ;  exim-iua^  choice^  rare  (cf.  fi-greg-ins) 

ag5,  drive;  ag-llia,  active, 

habed,  hold;  hab-ilia,  handy. 

al5,  nourish;  bIAXHb,  fattened  (see  note). 

Note.  ^  Of  these,  -iuB  is  primary,  but  is  also  used  as  secondary  (d  }  163./). 
-ilia  is  certainly  secondary :  as,  aimilia,  like  (ct  5)uo5,  Eng.  same) ;  agrilla,  active 
(cf.  prOdigruB,  (TTpaTTryos,  so  ag5-  +  -lia) ;  facilia,  easy  (d.  bene-flcua) ; 
frafirilia,y^at/  (cf.  foederi-ftag\ia).  -bilia  also  is  probably  bo-  +  -lia  (cl  -biia 
in  morbuB,  -bulum,  -bundxia,  -brum,  -bria ;  cf.  also  -ilia  and  -tilis);  in  -tilia 
and  -eilla,  -lia  is  added  to  to-  (BO-),  stem  of  the  perfect  participle :  as,  fOaailia, 
dt^  up  (from  fdaauB,  dug) ;  volfttilis,  vtinged  (from  ^o\SX\xa,fitght). 

n.  -minua,  -mnua.  These  endings  are  properly  participial  (cL 
Greek  -fici/09,  and  ama:minl).  They  form  a  few  nouns  in  which  the 
participial  force  is  discernible:  as»— 

FE,  produce;  f6-mina,  woman  (the  producer). 
al5,  nourish ;  aln-nmua,  a  foster  chUd^  nursling, 

o.  •ndua  (the  same  as  the  gerund-ending)  forms  a  few  active  or  re^ 
/^^z'^  adjectives :  as, — 

m^Ki^or^  foUow\  aeon-ndua,  second  (the  following),  favorable. 
rots,  whirl  (from  rota,  wheel) ;  rotu-ndua,  round  (whirling^). 

*        I  Compace  Tolvendia  mSnaibua,  in  the  revolving  months  (Virg.), 
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Note.— This  suffix  is  no  doubt  on-f-<ltiB:  as,  fgr^rus  (st.  flrerd-,  d 
armigrer),  grerO  (st.  ^erOn-),  tfferondus  (ct  -bundus  and  -oundus;  and 
turunda,  a  paste-ball), 

p,  -bunduB,  -cunduB,  with  a  participial  meaning,  but  denoting  cou' 

tinuanci  of  the  act  or  quality. 

iocuB,  a  jest  ^  i^-cundvis^  pleasant  (cf.  iuvd,  -ftre), 

vTtfi,  s/tun  ;  vltSL-bundus,  dodging  about* 

tremd,  tremble  i  treme-bundus,  trembling, 

morior,  die\  mori-bundus,  at  the  point  of  death. 

for,  speak  ;  f &-cundu8,  eloquent, 

FE,  produce ;  f 8-cunduB,  fruitful. 

So  Ira,  anger  I  IrSrCunduB,  irascible  (cf.  Irft-ioor). 

Note. — These  must  have  been  originally  nominal:  as  in  the  series,  rubus, 
red  bush;  rubidus  (but  no  trubiOUB),  red;  Bubloon,  Red  River  (cf.  Mlnl6,  a 
river  of  Etruria  :  MiniVLS,  a  river  o/Lusitania) ;  rubloundUB  (as  in  avemin- 
0U8,  homun-culUB).  So  turba.  commotion;  tur^  ^^  a  top:  turbidus,  roily ^ 
etc.    Cf.  apezabO,  longftbO,  grav6d0,  duloSdd. 

III.  Irregular  Derivatives. 

q.  The  primary  suffix  on-  (nom.  -6)  is  used  as  secondary  to  form 
nouns  denoting  possessed  of  (originally  adjectives),  and  so  expressing 
a  character^  and  often  used  2& proper  names i'^  as, — 

epulae,  a  feast  i  epul-5,  a  feast er, 

n&Bus,  a  nose  I  n^-o,  with  a  large  nose  (also*  as  a  proper  name). 

-voluB  (in  bene-voluB),  wishing \  vol-dnSB  (pl.)»  volunteers* 

fxQna^  forehead;  front-6,  big-head  (also  as  a  proper  name). 

So  oUria,  a  curiae  c&ri-d)  head  of  a  curia  (also  as  proper  name). 

roBtlB,  a  rope  I  reBti-d,  a  rope^maker* 

f  veBpertniB,  of  the  evening;  veBpartTli-d,  a  bat, 

r.  Rarely  suffixes  are  added  to  compound  stems  imagined,  but  not 
used  in  their  compound  form:  as,— 

ad-verb-imn,,  adverb ;  ad,  to^  and  ▼erbum,  verb,  but  without  the 
intervening  fadyerbufl. 

Ifiti-fund-ium,  large  estate ;  ISltUB,  wide^  fundus,  estate. 

su-ove-taur-Hia,  a  scurifce  of  a  sheep^  a  swine^  and  a  bull;  bIUi,  swtne, 
ovis,  sheep,  taurus,  buU^  where  the  primitive  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  Latin,  though  such  formations  are  common  in  Sanskrit 

IV. -DERIVATION    OF   VERBS. 

165.  Verbs  may  be  classed  as  Primitive  or  Derivative, 


'  Thia  suMx  ia  tba  fame  as  In  §  x6a.  c,  but  not  coim«c\Ad  ^\\l  v^^cxb. 
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1.  Primitive  verbs  are  those  inherited  by  the  Latin  from 
the  parent  speech. 

2.  Derivative  verbs  are  those  formed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  as  a  separate  language.  They  are  of 
two  main  classes  :  — 

a.  Denominative  verbs,  formed  from  nouns  or  adjectives. 

b.  Verbs  apparently  derived  from  the  stems  of  other  verbs  (see  §  167). 

1.    Denominative  Verbs. 

166.  Verbs  were  formed  in  Latin  from  almost  every 
form  of  noun-  and  adjective-stem. 

a,  I.  Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  ^  are  formed  directly  from 
a-stems,  regularly  with  a  transitive  meaning :  as,  fuga,  flight ;  f ugo, 
put  to  flight. 

Note.  —  No  doubt  originally  particular  forms  of  stem  formed  particular  con- 
jugations of  verbs,  but  from  changes  of  stem  and  from  various  cross-analogies  the 
relation  between  conjugations  and  stem-forms  became  entirely  confused.  Thus 
poena  should  make  fptlnftre,  but  it  really  makes  ptlnlre,  in  accordance  with  an 
i-stem,  as  in  impdni-s ;  seryus  makes  serv&re  in  one  sense,  servire  in  another. 

2.  Many  verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  from  o-stems, 
changing  the  o- into  a-.    These  are  more  commonly  transitive.   Thus, — 

stimulus,  a  goad  (stem  stimulo-)  ;  stimul5  (-Sre),  incite, 
aequus,  even  (stem  aequo-)  ;  aequ5  (-Rre),  make  even, 
hibemus,  of  the  winter  (stem  hiberno-)  ;  hlbern5,/^{jj  the  winter, 
albus,  white  (stem  albo-)  ;  albd  (4Lre),  whiten, 
jpiuMfpure  (stem  pio-)  ;  pio  (-fire),  expiate, 

3.  A  few  verbs,  generally  neuter,  are  formed  by  analogy  from  con- 
sonant- and  a-stems,  adding  ft  to  the  stem :  as,  — 

vi^^  awake  y  vigilS  (-are),  wtf/^-^. 

ezsul,  an  exile ;  eatsul6  (-ftre),  de  in  exile, 

hiemps  (stem  hiem-),  winter;  hiem5  {^e)^  pass  t hi  winter. 

aestuB,  tide,  seething;    aestu5  (-fire),  surge,  boil, 

levis  (stem  levi-),  light ;  levd  (-fire),  lighten, 

b.  A  few  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  (generally  intransitive) 
are  recognizable  as  formed  from  noun-stems,  but  most  are  inherited,  or 
the  primitive  noun-stem  is  lost :  as,  — 

1 A  fiew  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  inherited.  These  are  (i)  formed 
directly  from  a  root  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  d&re  (da),  St  Are  (sta)^  n&re  (na)  ; 
(a)  formed  with  -yajni  (see  p.  86),  as  VOC&re ;  ot  (^"a^^  MticeiVaixv.'Q&^aDSba^* 
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albui,  whiter  albe5,  be  white  (c£  alb5,  4Lre,  whiten^  under  a.  2). 

cftnuB  (stem  c&no-),  hoary  \  c&ne5,  be  hoary. 

tumulus,  hill  (implying  f  tumus,  swelling)  \  turned,  sweU. 

pr5-vidu8,  foreseeing -y  pr6-vide6,  foresee. 

But  moneo,  remind;  cf.  memini,  remember. 

alged,  be  cold;  cf.  algidus,  cold. 

Note. — The  second  conjugation  has  undoubtedly  been  formed  partly  througfc 
the  agency  of  stems  like  those  of  the  fifth  declension  in  S-,  originally  es-:'  as, 
fSOrdSs,  Aa^  filth;  SordeO,  be  dirty ^  cf.  Eng.  swart;  tabes,  -Is,  wasting, 
t&be5,  waste  away  (cf.  also  ptlbSs,  ptlbesc5) ;  res,  thing;  reor,  reckon. 
But  the  traces  of  the  original  formation  of  these  verbs  are  almost  lost  from  the 
language. 

c.  Some  verbs  in  -u5,  -uere  are  formed  from  noun-stems  in  u- 
where  probably  an  i  has  been  lost :  as,  — 

status,  position  ;  statuo,  set  up. 
metus,j^ar;  metu6,/3f^r. 
indu  (old  form  of  in),  in^  on:  indn6,  put  on. 
So,  by  analogy,  ezufi,  doj^^  from  ez,  out  of. 

Note. — Many  verbs  in  U  are  inherited,  being  formed  from  roots  in  U:  as, 
flu5,  fluere ;  so-lv0,  solvere.  Some  roots  have  a  parasitic  a :  as,  loquor, 
locQtus. 

d.  Many  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are  formed  from  i-stems : 
as, — 

m5168  (-is),  mass  ;  m51ior,  -Irf,  toiL 
finis,  end;  finio,  -Ire,  bound. 
sitis,  thirst ;  sitid,  -Ire,  thirst. 
stabilis,  stable;  Btabili5,  -Ire,  establish. 

Some  arise  by  confusion  from  other  stems  treated  as  if  i-stems:  as, — 

bulla,  bubble;  bulli5,  -Ire,  boil. 

conduB,  storekeeper ;  oondiQ, 'Ire,  preserve. 

Insftnus,  mad;  Insftnio,  -Ire,  rave, 

gestus,  gesture;  gestid,  -Ire,  show  wild  longing. 

cust5s,  guardian ;  cuBt5di5,  -Ire,  guard. 

Note. — Some  of  this  form  are  of  doubtful  origin:  as,  5rdlor,  begin^  cf.  0rd5 
and  exOrdium.  The  formation  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  verbs  in  -16  of  the  third 
conjugation  (p.  100) 

2.   Verbs  from  Other  Verbs. 

167.   The  following  classes  of  verbs  regularly  derived 
from  other  verbs  have  special  meanings  connected  with 
their  terminations. 
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Note.— These  classes  are  all  really  denominative  in  their  origin,  but  had 
become  so  associated  with  verbs  that  new  derivatives  were  often  formed  directly 
from  verbs  without  the  intervention  of  a  noun-stem. 

a.  Inceptives  or  Inchoatives  add  -sc6  to  the  present  stem  of 
verbs.  They  denote  the  beginning  of  an  action.  Of  some  there  is  no 
simple  verb  in  existence.    Thus,  — 

cale5,  be  warm  ;  cal6-Bc5,  grow  warm, 

lab5,  totter  I  labSL-scd,  begin  to  totter, 

sold,  know  I  sci-sod,  determine, 

cupi5,  desire  I  con-cupI-sc6,  conceive  a  desire  for. 

elo^feed;  ale-Bcdy  grow. 

So  Ira-scor,  get  angry  ;  cf.  Xrfi-tus. 

iwrene-fkcOf  grow  young;  cf.  iuyreniB,  young  man, 

iDlte-6o6,grow  mild;  cf.  mltis,  mild, 

vesperft-Bcit,  //  is  getting  late  ;  cf.  vesper,  evening. 

Note. — Inceptives  properly  have  only  the  present  stem,  but  many  use  the 
perfect  and  supine  systems  of  simple  verbs :  as,  cal€sc5,  calui ;  proflciscor, 
profectua. 

b,  Intensives  or  Iteratives  end  in  -t6  or  -it6  (rarely  nsiS),  and 
denote  z.  forcible  or  repeated  action :  as,  — 

iaci5,  throw;  iac-t5,  kurl, 

dlc5,  say;  dict-it5y  keep  on  saying, 

quati5,  shake;  quas-so,  shatter. 

They  are  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  are  properly  denominative, 
derived  from  the  participle  in  -tus  (stem  to-). 

Note. — But  they  were  originally  denominatives  from  a  noun  of  agency  in  -ta, 
like  nauta,  sailor.  Hence  some  are  formed  from  a  stem  different  from  the  supine : 
as,  agO,  agitO  (not  -fftctS) ;  so,  dictitO,  not  fdictfttO,  from  dictO. 

c»  Another  form  of  Intensives  —  sometimes  called  Meditatives,  or 
verbs  of  practice  —  ends  in  -ess5  (rarely  -iss5).  These  denote  a  cer- 
tain energy  or  eagerness  of  action :  as,  — 

capi5,  take;  cap-ess5,  lay  hold  on, 
facid,  do;  fac-esso,  do  (with  energy). 
pet5,  seek;  pet-iaso,  seek  (eagerly). 

These  are  of  the  third  conjugation,  usually  having  the  perfect  and 
supine  of  the  fourth :  as,  — 

lacessd,  lacessSre,  lacesslvl,  laceasltum,  provoke, 

d.  Diminutives  (derived  from  real  or  supposed  diminutive  nouns) 
end  in  -1113,  and  denote  a  feeble  or  petty  ac^n:  3c&t  — 
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oavilla,  raiUery;  oxv-Vlot^jest 
oantfi,  sing;  caiit-ill5.  chirp  or  warble. 

/.  Desideratives  end  in  -turid  (-surid),  and  express  longing  or  wish- 
ing. They  are  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  only  three  are  in  common 
use:  — 

em5,  buy;  emp-turid,  want  to  buy, 

ed6,  eai'y  S-surio,  be  hungry, 

pari5,  bring  forth ;  par-turi6,  be  in  labor. 

Others  are  used  by  the  dramatists. 

Note. — Desideratives  are  derived  from  some  noun  of  agency:  as,  empturiO, 
from  emptor,  btQfer,  Vis6,  go  to  see,  is  an  inherited  desiderative  of  a  different 
formation. 

3.    Compound  Words. 

A  Compound  Word  is  one  whose  stem  is  made  up  of 
two  or  more  simple  stems. 

Only  noun-stems  can  be  thus  compounded.  A  preposition,  how- 
ever, often  becomes  attached  to  a  verb. 

168.   New  stems  are  formed  by  composition  as  follows  :^ 

a.  The  second  part  is  simply  added  to  the  first :  as,  — 

su-ove-taurllia  (sCts,  ovla,  taurus),  the  sacrifice  of  a  hog^  sheep, 

and  bull  (cf.  §  164.  r). 
septen-decim  (septem,  deoem),  seventeen, 

b.  The  first  part  modifies  the  second  as  an  adjective  or  adverb 
(^Determinative  Compounds)  :  as,  — 

Iftti-fundium  (Ifitus,  fundus),  a  large  landed  estate, 

c.  The  first  part  has  the  force  of  a  case,  and  the  second  a  verbal 
force  (  Objective  Compounds)  :  as,  — 

1  In  these  compounds  only  the  second  part  receives  inflection.  This  is  most 
commonly  the  proper  inflection  of  the  last  stem ;  but,  as  this  kmd  of  composition 
is  in  fact  older  than  inflection,  the  compounded  stem  sometimes  has  an  inflection 
of  its  own  (as,  cornicon,  -cinls;  lucifer,  -feri;  iC^dez.  -dlcis),  from  stems 
not  occurring  in  Latin.  Especially  do  compound  adjectives  in  Latin  take  the  form 
of  i-stems:  as,  animus,  ezanimis;  n5rma,  abnOrmls  (see  note,  p.  30).  In 
composition  stems  regularly  have  their  uninflected  form :  as,  ierni-spidum, 
divining  by  fire.  But  O-  and  ft-stems  weaken  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  to  1-,  as  in 
S2}-peB  (from  fi>la,  st.  &!&-) ;  and  i-  is  so  common  a  termination  of  compounded 
stems,  that  it  is  often  added  to  stems  which  no  not  properly  have  it:  as,  foederi< 
frasrus  (for  ffooiler-irekguB ;  toedua,  t^ragua),  Urtaty^rtalMig^ 
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agri-cola  (ager,  foola  akin  to  col5)^  a  farmer. 
axmi-ger  (arma,  f  ger  akin  to  ger5),  armor-bearer. 
oomi-cen  (comill,  fcen  akin  to  can5),  horn-blower, 
oami-fez  (oard,  ffex  akin  to  faoi5),  executioner. 

d.  Compounds  of  the  above  kinds,  in  which  the  last  word  is  a  noun, 
acquire  the  signification  of  adjectives,  meaning  possessed  of  the  qualit)' 
denoted  (Possessive  Compounds) :  as, — 

ftli-p68  (aia,  p68)y  wing-footed. 

mftgn-aoimus  (mignus,  animus),  great-souled. 

con-cors  (oon-,  cor),  harmonious, 

an-ceps  (amb-,  caput),  double  (having  a  head  at  both  ends). 

Note. — Many  compounds  of  the  above  classes  appear  only  in  the  form  of  some 
further  derivative,  the  proper  compound  being  impossible  in  Latin  (c£  J  164.  r). 

169.  In  many  apparent  compounds,  complete  words  — 
not  stems  —  have  grown  together  in  speech. 

These  are  not  strictly  compounds  in  the  etymological  sense.  They 
are  called  Syntactic  Compounds,    Examples  are :  — 

a.  Compounds  of  facid,  fact5,  with  an  actual  or  formerly  existing 
noun-stem  confounded  with  a  verbal  stem  in  e-.  These  are  Causative 
in  force:  as,  c5nsufi-faci9,  habituate  (cf.  o5n8n6-8o5,  become  ac- 
customed) ;  oale-faci5,  cale-fact5,  to  heat  (cf.  oal6-sc5,  grow  warm), 

b.  An  adverb  or  noun  combined  with  a  verb :  as,  bene-dlc5  (bene 
died),  to  bless  i  lat-agS  (satis  agd),  to  be  busy  enough, 

c.  Many  apparent  compounds  of  stems:  as,  fidS-iube5  (fide! 
iube5),  to  give  surety;  mftn-suStus  (manuT  8u6tus),  tame;  Iflppiter 
(f  Itls-pater) ;  Mftrci-por  (Marol  puer),  slave  of  Marcus. 

d.  A  itw  phrases  forced  into  the  ordinary  inflections  of  nouns :  as, — 

pr5-c6nsul,  proconsul  (for  pr5  odnsule,  instead  of  a  consul). 
trium-vir,  triumvir  (singular  from  trium  virdrum). 
septen-tri5,  the  Bear^  a  constellation  (supposed  singular  of  septem 
tridnSs,  The  Seven  Oxen), 

170.  Many  syntactic  compounds  are  formed  by  prefix- 
ing a  Particle  to  some  other  part  of  speech  :  — 

a.  Prepositions  are  prefixed  to  Verbs  or  Adjectives.  In  these  com- 
pounds the  prepositions  retain  their  original  adverbial  sense :  ^  as,  — 

1  The  prepositions  sometimes,  however,  have  their  ordinary  force  as  prepositions, 
especially  ad,  in,  circum,  tr&ns,  and  govern  the  case  of  a  noun :  as,  trSlnsIre 
fldnien,  to  cross  a  river  (see  §  239.  b.  Rem.). 
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ft,  aby  AWAY:  au-ferre  (ab-fesO),  io  iaJU  away. 

ad,  TO,  TOWARDS :  af-f erre  (ad-f er6),  to  bring. 

ante,  before  :  ante-ferre,  to  prefer ;  ante-cellere,  to  excel, 

oircum,  AROUND:  ciroum-mfUiIre,  to  fortify  completely, 

com-,  con-  (cam),  together  or  forcibly-   c5n-ferre,  to  bring 

together ;  ool-loo&re,  to  set  firm. 
d6,  DOWN,  utterly:  d8-6pioere,  despise;  dfistraere,  destroy. 
0,  ex,  out:  ef-ferre  (ec-fer6),  to  carry  fortA^  uplift. 
in  (with  verbs),  in,  on,  against;  In-ferre,  to  bear  against, 
inter,  between,  to  pieces  :  inter-rumpere,  to  interrupt, 
Ob,  towards,  to  meet:  of -f erre,  to  offer;  ob-venIre,  to  meet, 
sub,  under  :  snb-atmere,  to  build  beneath. 
super,  upon,  over  and  above:  super-fluere,  to  overflow;  su- 

perstes,  a  survivor. 

Note. — In  these  compounds  short  a  of  the  root  is  weakened  to  t  before  one 
consonant,  to  e  before  two:  as,  faoiS,  cOnflciO,  cOnf actus;  iaoi6,  Sici6, 
eieotus.    But  long  a  is  retained :  as,  per&ctus. 

b.  Verbs  are  also  compounded  with  the  following  inseparable  parti- 
cles, which  do  not  appear  as  prepositions  in  Latin :  — 

amb-  (am-,  an-),  around:  amb-Ire,  logo  about  (cf.  <lfi^(  abotU), 
dis-,  dl-,  ASUNDER,  APART:  dis-c6dere,  to  depart  (cf.  du5,  two). 
por-,  FORWARD :    por-tendere,  to  hold  forth^  predict  (cf.  porrO, 

forth). 
red-,  re-,  back,  again:  red-Ire,  to  return;  re-cltldere,  i^  open 

(from  claudd,  shut) ;  re-ficere,  to  repair  (make-again). 
s6d-,  b6-,  apart?  s6-cern5,  to  separate  (cf.  sed,  but), 

c.  An  Adjective  is  sometimes  modified  by  an  adverbial  prefix. 

Of  these,  per  (less  commonly  prae),  very^  sub,  somewhat;  in-,  not, 
are  regular,  and  may  be  prefixed  to  almost  any  adjective :  as,  — 

per-mSlgnus,  very  large,  prae-longus,  very  long 

•ub-rflstiOQB,  rather  clcumish.        Tn-flnltus,  boundless. 

Note.  —  Per  and  sub,  in  these  senses,  are  also  prefixed  to  verbs :  as,  per- 
terreG,  terrify;  sub-rideO,  smile.  In  ignOscO,  in-  appears  to  be  the  negative 
prefix. 

d.  Many  Verbals  are  found  compounded  with  a  preposition,  like  the 
verbs  to  which  they  correspond.     Thus,  — 

peX'fvLgdL,  deserter ;  cf.  per-fugi6. 
trftdux,  vine-branch ;  cf.  trftns-dtic5. 


PART  SECOND.— USE   OF  WORDS 

(SYNTAX). 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  study  of  formal  grammar  arose  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  language, 
and  deals  with  language  as  fully  developed.  The  terms  of  Syntax  correspond 
accordingly  to  the  logical  habits  of  thought  that  have  grown  up  at  such  a  period, 
and  have  therefore  a  logical  as  well  as  a  simply  grammatical  meaning.  But  Syntax 
as  thus  developed  is  not  essential  to  language.  A  form  of  words — like  0  puerum 
pulcruml  ohi  beautiful  boy — may  express  a  thought,  and  in  some  languages 
might  even  be  a  sentence ;  while  it  does  not  logically  declare  anything,  and  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  make  what  we  call  a  sentence  at  alL 

At  a  very  early  period  of  spoken  language.  Roots  were  no  doubt  significant 
in  themselves,  and  constituted  the  whole  of  language, — just  as  to  an  infant  the 
name  of  some  &miliar  object  will  stand  for  all  it  can  say  about  it  At  a  somewhat 
later  stage,  two  simple  roots  put  side  by  side  i  made  a  rudimentary  form  of  propo- 
sition :  as  a  child  might  ^z.yfire  bright;  horse  run.  With  this  begins  the  first  form 
of  logical  distinction,  that  of  Subject  and  Predicate ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  noun  and  verb  either  in  form  or  function.  Roots  were  presently 
specialized,  or  modified  in  meaning,  by  the  addition  of  other  roots  either  pronom- 
inal or  verbal,  and  Stems  were  formed ;  but  the  same  stem  could  still  be  eithex 
nominal  or  verbal.  In  this  period  composition  is  the  only  form  of  syntax.  Still 
later — by  combination  chiefly  of  different  pronominal  elements  with  verb-stems 
and  with  noun-stems — Inflections  were  developed  to  express /^j<7»,  tense ^  case, 
and  other  grammatical  relations,^  and  we  have  true  parts  of  speech. 

Not  until  language  reached  this  last  stage  was  there  any  limit  to  the  association 
of  words,  or  any  rule  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  combined. 
But  gradually,  by  custom,  particular  forms  came  to  be  limited  to  special  uses,  or 
were  produced  to  serve  those  uses;  and  rules  were  established  for  combining  word? 
in  what  we  now  call  Sentences.  These  rules  are  in  part  general  laws  or  forms  of 
thought  (Logic),  resulting  from  our  habits  of  mind  ( General  Grammar) ;  and  in 
part  are  what  may  be  called  By-Laws,  established  by  custom  in  a  given  language 
{Particular  Grammar)^  and  making  what  is  called  the  Syntax  of  that  language. 

1  In  most  languages  there  still  remain  traces  of  the  unorganized  forms  of  expres- 
sion :  as,  for  example,  the  nominative  or  accusative  in  Exclamations  (^  24a  <f ),  and 
the  omission  of  the  Copula  ({  206.  f).  These  are  sometimes  wrongly  regarded 
as  cases  of  Ellipsis.    Compare  also  the  use  of  Interjections  generally. 

s  Sometimes  called  accidents  :  hence  the  **  accidence  **  of  the  language.  Com* 
pare  pp,  19,  note  2;  78.  note  x;  XX9-8Z;  {  xi8«  ikOtii« 
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In  the  fully  developed  methods  of  expression  to  which  we  are  almost  excltisively 
accustomed,  the  unit  of  expression  is  the  SENTENCE  ^ ;  that  is,  the  completed  state* 
ment,  with  its  distinct  Subject  and  Predicate.  Originally  every  sentence  is  simple. 
But  two  simple  sentences  may  be  used  together,  without  the  subordination  of  either, 
to  express  a  more  complex  form  of  thought  than  can  be  denoted  by  one  alone. 
This  vi parataxis  (arrangement  side  by  side).  In  time  two  sentences,  thus  habitu- 
ally used  in  connection,  come  to  be  regularly  associated  with  each  other,  in  certain 
relations,  as  parts  of  one  logical  idea,  and  the  one  is  felt  to  depend  upon  the  other. 
This  is  syntaxis  (arrangement  together).  In  this  way,  through  various  courses  of 
development,  which  correspond  to  the  growth  of  our  habitual  forms  of  thought, 
there  are  produced  various  forms  of  complex  sentences.  Thus  tizneO  n§  id 
accidat  was  originally  two  simple  sentences :  I  fear.  Let  thai  not  happen  /  and 
these,  becoming  attached,  formed  the  complex  sentence:  I  fear  (lest)  that  may 
happen.  The  results  of  these  processes  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Syntax  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  Outline, 

I.  A  Sentence  may  be  either  Simple  or  Compound :  viz., 

Simple*  f  Containing  a   single   statement  (Subject  and 

1  Predicate)  (§  180), 

a.  Containing  two  or  more  Co-ordinate  Clauses 

(§  i8a  a). 
b*  Modified  by  Subordinate  Clauses  {complex') 

($  i8a  b). 

XL  The  Essential  Parts  of  the  Sentence  are --• 

I.  The  Subject  :   consist-  f  a.  Noun  or  its  equivalent  ({  174.  i). 

ing  of  (  b.  Pronoun  contained  In  verb-ending  (§  174.  2). 

a.  Neuter  (intranshive)  Verb  (}  175.  cC), 

b.  Copula  with  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  (} 
173.  note). 

^  c.  Verb  with  Object  ({}  175.  ^,  177), 

III.  The  Subject  and  Predicate  may  be  MODIFIED  as  follows  ;  — 

a.  Noun  in  Apposition  (§  184). 

b.  Adjective  or  Participle  ({  z86>. 

c.  Noun  in  Oblique  Case  (}  178.  a,  ^). 

d.  Preposition  with  its  case  ({  a6o). 
/,  Relative  Clause  {\  180.  c\ 

f  a.  Adverb  or  Adverbial  Phrase  (§f  179,  807). 

b.  Predicate  Adjective  (}  191). 

c.  Subordinate  Clause  (}  i8a  b). 


2,  Compound: 


2.  The  Predicate:   con- 
sisting of 


I.  The  Noun  {Subject  or 
Object)  by 


The  Verb  (predicate)  by 


IV    H         •  f  ^'  ^"^®^  °^  Agreement  {the  Pour  Concords)  (§  182), 
'  I  b.  Rules  of  Government  {Construction  of  Cases)  (§  a 


213  fE). 


1  The  meaning  of  Sentence  is  "  Thought "  (sententia  from  santlre).    Th« 
grammatical  form  of  the  sentence  is  the  form  in  which  the  thought  is  expressed 
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Chapter  I.  —  The  Sentence. 

1.  Definitions. 

171.  A  Sentence  is  a  form  of  words  which  contains  a 
Statement,  a  Question,  an  Exclamation,  or  a  Command. 

a.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Statement  is  called  a  Declarath^ 
Sentence:  as,  equus  ourrit,  the  horse  runs, 

b.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Question  is  called  an  Interrogative 
Sentence  :  as,  equusne  ourrit?  does  the  horse  run  f 

c.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  an  Exclamation  is  called  an  Exclama- 
tory Sentence:  as,  quam  oeleriter  ourrit  equus!  how  fast  the 
horse  runs  I 

d.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Command,  an  Exhortation,  or  an 
Entreaty  is  called  an  Imperative  Sentence  :  as,  currat  equus,  let  the 
horse  run  ;  I,  ourre  per  AlpSs,  go,  run  across  the  Alps, 

172.  Every  sentence  consists  of.  a  Subject  and  a 
Predicate. 

The  Subject  of   a  sentence  is  the  person   or  thing 
spoken  of. 
The  Predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  Subject. 

Thus  in  equus  ourrit,  the  horse  runs,  equus  is  the  subject,  and 
ourrit  the  predicate. 

Note. —  Every  complete  sentence  inust  contain  a  subject  ($  174)  and  a  verb. 
The  verb  itself  is  usually  the  predicate,  but  when  any  form  of  sum  is  used  simply 
to  connect  a  noun  or  adjective  as  an  attribute  with  the  subject,  such  word  is  called 
the  predicate  tfoun  or  adjective^  and  sum  is  known  as  the  copula  (or  connective) 
({  176.  0).  Thus  in  Caesar  c5nsul  erat,  Ccesar  was  consul,  Caesar  is  the 
subject,  c5nsul  the  predicate  noun,  and  erat  the  copula. 

But  sum  in  the  sense  of  exist  makes  a  complete  predicate  alone.  It  is  then 
called  the  substantive  verb :  as,  sunt  virl  f ortSs,  there  are  (exist)  brave  mett, 

2.  Subject  and  Predicate. 

173.  I.  The  Subject  of  a  Finite  verb  is  in  the  Nomi- 
native Case  :  as,  — 

equus  currit,  the  horse  runs,  regina  sedet,  the  queen  sits, 

2,  The  Subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  in  the  Accusative 
(see  §  240./). 

Note.— a  finite  verb  is  a  verb  in  the  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  or  Imperative. 
These  are  called  Gnite  moods  to  distins:uisli  them  from  \\i«  \'0&ai\XH^ 
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174.  I.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  usually  a  Noun  or 
some  word  or  phrase  used  as  a  Noun  :  as,  — 

humanum  est  errare,  to  err  is  human, 

quaeritur  num  mors  malum  sit,  the  question  is  whether  death  is  an  evil, 

venit,  incertum  est  unde,  he  came,  where  from  is  uncertain, 

,2,  But  in  Latin  the  subject  may  be  implied  in  the  ten 
mination  of  the  verb  (see  §  206.  a^  b) :  as,  — 

sede-mua,  we  sit.  curri-tis,  }fou  run.  inqai-t,  sajys  he, 

176.  Verbs  are  either  Transitive  or  Intransitive. 

a.  An  Intransitive  (or  Neuter)  verb  contains  in  itself  an  entire 
statement:  as, — 

cado,  I/a/t  (am  falling). 

sol  lucet,  the  sun  is  shining. 

sunt  viri  fortes,  there  are  brave  men, 

b,  A  Transitive  (or  Active)  verb  has  or  requires  a  Direct  Object  to 
complete  its  sense  (see  §  177) :  as, — 

fratrem  cecidit,  he  stew  his  brother. 

Note  i. — Among  transitive  verbs  Factitative  Verbs  are  sometimes  dis» 
tinguished  as  a  separate  class.  These  state  an  act  which  produces  the  thing  expressed 
by  the  word  which  completes  their  sense.  Thus  mensam  fecit,  he  made  a  table 
(which  was  not  in  existence  before),  is  distinguished  from  xnensam  percussit, 
he  struck  a  table  (which  already  existed). 

Note  2.  —  A  transitive  verb  may  often  be  used  absolutely  without  any  object  ex- 
pressed :  as,  arat,  he  is  ploughing^  where  the  verb  does  not  cease  to  be  transitive 
because  the  object  is  left  indefinite,  as  we  see  by  adding, — Quid,  what?  agrrum 
8Uum,  his  land. 

3.  Predicate  Noun. 

176.  An  intransitive  verb  is  often  followed  by  a  noun  or 
adjective  to  describe  or  define  the  subject.  This  is  called 
a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective:  as, — 

mortaus  cecidit,  he  fell  dead 

Quintus  sedet  iudex,  Quintus  sits  as  judge. 

Caesar  victor  incedit,  Casar  advances  victorious  (a  victor). 

a.  The  copula  sum  especially  is  used  with  a  predicate  noun  or  adjec- 
tive (§  172.  note).  So  also  verbs  signifying  to  become,  to  be  made,  to 
be  named,  to  appear,  whence  these  are  called  CopuLATrvE  {i,e. 
^^ujflin^  verbs. 

Note,  — A  noun  in  agreement  with  some  part  of  the  predicate  is  sometimes  a 
i^rcdicatc  Noun  (see  f  185,  e)m 
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b,  A  Predicate  noun  or  adjective  after  the  copula  sum  or  a  copulative 
verb  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject  (see  §  185.  a), 

Roma  est  patria  nostra,  Rome  is  our  country, 

stellae  lucidae  erant,  the  stars  were  bright  (cf.  stellae  lucebant). 

cdnsul  creatus  est,  he  was  elected  consul, 

mors  finis  esse  videtur,  death  seems  to  be  the  end. 

dicit  non  omnes  bonds  esse  beatos,  he  says  that  not  all  good  men  are  happy, 

4.  Object. 

177.  The  person  or  thing  immediately  affected  by  the 
action  of  a  verb  is  called  the  Direct  Object. 

A  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected  is  ealled  the  In- 
direct Object. 

Only  transitive  verbs  can  have  a  Direct  Object;  but  an 
Indirect  Object  may  be  used  with  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs  (§§  225,  226).     Thus  :  — 

pater  vocat  fQiam  (direct  object),  the  father  calls  his  son. 
mihi  (ind.  obj.)  agrum  (dir.  obj.)  ostendit,  he  showed  me  afield, 
mihi  (ind.  obj.)  placet,  it  is  pleasing  to  me. 

Note. — The  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  is  not  fixed, 
but  most  transitive  verbs  may  be  used  intransitively,  and  many  verbs  usually  in* 
transitive  may  take  a  direct  object  and  so  become  transitive  (}  237.  b), 

a.  When  a  transitive  verb  is  changed  from  the  Active  to  the  Passive 
voice,  the  Direct  Object  becomes  the  Subject  and  is  put  in  the  nom- 
inative case:  as,  — 

Active:    pater  Hliam  vocat,  the  father  calls  [his]  son. 
Passive:  filias'a  patre  vocatur,  the  son  is  called  by  his  father. 
Active  :    Innam  et  stellas  videmus,  we  see  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
Passive  :  lona  et  steUae  videntur,  the  moon  and  stars  are  seen  (appear). 

b*  With  certain  verbs,  the  Genitive,  Dative,  or  Ablative  is  used 
where  the  English,  from  a  difference  in  meaning,  requires  the  Objective. 
Thus :  — 

hominem  video,  I  see  the  man  (Accusative). 

homini  servio,  I  serve  the  man  (Dative,  see  §  227). 

hominis  misereor,  I  pity  the  man  (Genitive,  see  §  221.  a). 

homine  amico  utor,  I  treat  the  man  as  a  friend  (Ablative,  see  §  249). 

c.  Many  verbs  transitive  in  Latin  are  translated  in  English  by  an 
intransitive  verb  with  a  preposition :  as,  — 

petit  aprum,  he  aims  at  the  boar, 
laudem  affectat,  he  strives  after  praise, 
cant  valetudinem,  he  takes  care  of  his  health* 
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Note.— One  or  more  words,  essential  to  the  grammatical  completeness  of  a 
flentence,  but  clear  enough  ^o  the  mind  of  a  hearer,  are  ofteti  omitted.  This  omis- 
sion is  called  Ellipsis,  and  the  sentence  is  called  an  Elliptical  Sentence: 
at,  adest,  hi  is  here;  quia?  (sc.  adest),  whof  miles  (sc  adest),  the  solditr 

5.  Modification. 

178.  A  Subject  or  a  Predicate  may  be  modified  by  a 
single  word,  or  by  a  group  of  words  (a  Phrase  or  a  Clause, 
see  §§  179,  180). 

The  modifying  word  or  group  of  words  may  itself  be 
modified  in  the  same  way* 

a*  A  single  modifying  word  may  be  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  an 
appositive  (§  184),  or  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun.  Thus  in  the  sentence 
vir  f  ortis  patienter  f  est,  a  brave  man  bears  patiently^  the  adjective 
fortis,  brave,  modifies  the  subject  vlr,  fnan^  and  the  adverb  patienter, 
patiently^  modifies  the  predicate  fart,  bears. 

b.  The  modifying  word  is  in  some  cases  Said  to  limit  the  word  to 
which  it  belongs.  Thus  in  the  sentence  paerl  patrem  vided,  /see 
/Ae  bofi  father^  the  genitive  puerl  limits  patrem  (by  excluding  any 
other  fother) 

179.  A  Phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  without  subject  or 
predicate  of  its  own,  which  may  be  used  as  an  Adjective 
or  an  Adverb. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  vir  fuit  summft  n5biUt&te,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  nobiUty,  the  words  summS  ndbiUt&te,  of  the  highest 
nobility y  are  used  for  the  adjecdve  ndbilis,  noble  (or  ndbilissimus, 
very  noble),  and  are  called  an  Adjective  Phrase.  In  the  sentence 
mftgnft  celerit&te  v6nit,  he  came  with  great  speedy  the  words  m&gn& 
celeritftte,  with  great  speedy  are  used  for  the  adverb  celeriter, 
quickly  (or  oelerrimfi,  very  quickly)  ^  and  are  called  an  Adverbial 
Phrase. 

180.  Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

A  sentence  containing  a  single  statement  is  called  a 
Simple  Sentence. 

A  sentence  containing  more  than  one  statement  is  called 
a  Compound  Sentence,  and  each  single  statement  in  it  is 
called  a  Clause. 
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a.  If  one  statement  ts  simply  added  to  another,  the  daosea  are  said 
to  be  COORDINATB.  They  are  usually  connected  by  a  Coordinate 
Conjunction  (f  154*  <z) ;  but  this  is  sometimes  omitted  (§  208.  b).  Thus : 

divide  et  imperi,  divide  and  conquer.    Bat,  — 
veni,  vidi,  vid,  I  came%  IsofVy  leonquered* 

b*  If  one  statement  modifies  another  in  any  way,  the  modifying 
clause  is  said  to  be  Subordinatb,  and  the  clause  modified  is  called  the 
Main  Clause. 

This  subordination  is  indicated  by  some  connecting  word,  either  a 
Subordinate  Conjunction  or  a  Relative  (§  154.  ^)  :  as,  — 

oderint  dam  metuant,  let  them  hate  so  long  as  they  fear, 

servttm  misit  quem  secum  habebat,  he  sent  the  tiave  wh&m  he  had  with  him. 

A  sentence  containing  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  :s  sometimes 

called  Complex. 

Note. — A  subordinate  clauie  may  itself  be  modified  by  anothei  cubordlnate 
clause. 

£,  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  pronoun  or  adverb  is  called 
a  Relative  Clause. 

A  clause  introduced  by  an  adverb  of  time  is  called  a  Temporal 
Clause.    Thus:  — 

dam  tacent  clamant,  while  they  are  silent  they  ery  aloud, 

homines  aegri  mt)rbo  gravi  com  iactantai  aestu  febrique,  si  aquam  gelidam 
biberint  primo  relevari  vldentur,  men  suffering  with  a  severe  sicknesSj 
when  they  are  tossing  with  the  heat  of  ^ver,  if  ihef  drink  cold  water, 
seem  at  first  to  be  relieved, 

d,  A  clause  containing  a  Condition,  introduced  by  st,  e/,  or  some 
equivalent,  is  called  a  Conditional  Clause.  A  sentence  containing 
a  conditional  clause  is  called  a  Conditional  Sentence. 

Thus,  si  aquam  grelidam  biberint,  prImO  relev&rl  vldentur  (cf.  c 
above)  is  a  Conditional  Sentence,  and  si  •••  biberint  is  a  Conditional  Clause. 

e,  A  clause  expressing  the  Purpose  of  an  acdon  Is  called  a  Final 

Clause. 

edo  at  vivam,  J  eat  to  live  (that  I  may  live), 

misit  legatos  qavdicerent,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  say  (who  should  say). 

A  clause  expressing  the  Result  of  an  action  is  called  a  Consecutive 
Clause.* 

tam  longe  aberam  at  non  viderem,  I  was  too  far  away  to  see  (so  far  away 
that  I  didn't  see). 

1  Observe  that  the  classes  defined  in  a-e  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  that  a 
single  clause  may  belong  to  several  of  them  at  once.  Thus  a  relative  clause  li 
usually  subordinate,  and  may  be  at  the  same  time  conditional ;  and  subordinate 
clauses  may  be  co-ordinate  with  each  othes. 
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/.  Sentences  or  clauses  are  regularly  connected  by  means  of  Con* 
junctions;  but  frequently  in  Latin — more  rarely  in  English — inde- 
pendent sentences  are  connected  by  Relative  Pronouns  or  Adverbs. 
In  this  case,  the  relative  is  often  best  translated  in  English  by  a  con- 
junction with  a  demonstrative  (cfl  §§  201.  e,  336.  b.  Rem.):  as, — 

qa5  cum  venisset,  and  when  he  had  come  there  (whither  when  he  had  come). 
qoae  cum  ita  sint,  and  since  these  things  are  so. 

AGREEMENT. 

181.  A  word  is  said  to  agree  with  another  when  it 
is  required  by  usage  to  be  in  the  same  Gender,  Number, 
Case,  or  Person. 

182.  The  following  are  the  general  forms  of  Agreement, 
sometimes  called  the  Four  Concords :  — 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  Noun  in  Apposition  or  as  Predicate  (§§  184, 
185). 

2.  The  s^^reement  of  the  Adjective  with  its  Noun  (§  186). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  Relative  with  its  Antecedent  (§  198). 

4.  The  agreement  of  the  Verb  with  its  Subject  (§  204). 

a.  A  word  sometimes  takes  the  gender  or  number,  not  of  the  word 
with  which  it  should  regularly  agree,  but  of  some  other  word  implied 
in  that  word.  This  use  is  called  Synesis,  or  constriUtio  ad  seusum 
(construction  according  to  sense) . 

I.-NOUNS. 

183.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting 
the  same  person  or  thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case  :  as,  — 

Servius  r§x,  Servius  the  king, 

ad  urbem  Athenas,  to  the  city  [of]  Athens, 

Cicero  c5nsal  creatur,  Cicero  is  chosen  consul. 

The  descriptive  noun  may  be  either  an  Appositive  (§  184)  or  a  Predi- 
cate noun  (§  185). 

.  1.  Apposition. 

184.  The  descriptive  noun,  when  in  the  same  part  of 
the  sentence  with  the  noun  described,  is  called  an  Apposi- 

TivE,  and  is  said  to  be  in  Apposition  ;  as,  — 
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extemns  timor,  maximum  concordiae  ▼incalom,  iongebat  animos  (L!v.  ii.  39), 
fear  of  the  foreigner ^  the  chief  bond  of  harmony ^  united  their  hearts, 
[Here  the  descriptive  noun  belongs  to  the  subject^ 

quattuor  hie  phmum  omen  equos  vidi  (^n.  iii.  537),  /  saw  here  four 
horses^  the  first  omen,     [Here  both  nouns  are  in  the  predicate^ 

litteras  Graecas  senex  didic!  (C.  M.  26),  I  learned  Greek  when  an  old  man, 
[Here  senex,  though  in  apposition,  really  states  something  further : 
viz.,  the  timey  conditioHy  etc.,  of  the  act  {Predicate  Apposition)^ 

a.  Words  expressing  parts  may  be  in  apposition  with  a  word  includ- 
ing the  parts,  or  vice  versa :  as,  — 

Gnaeus  et  Publius  Scipiones,  Cneius  and  Publius,  the  Scipios, 

b.  An  appositive  generally  agrees  in  Gender  and  Number  when  it 
can:  as, — 

sequuntnr  naturam,  optimam  ducem  (Lsel.  19),  they  follow  nature^  the  best 

s^ide. 
omnium  doctrinaram  Inventrices  Athenas  (De  Or.  {.i^D^  Athens,  discoverer 

of  all  learning. 

Note.-— But  such  agreement  is  often  impossible :  as, — 

olim  troncas  eram  ficulnus  inutile  Hgnnm,  I  once  was  a  fig-tree  trunk,  a 
useless  log  (Hot.  Sat.  L  8.  l). 

c.  A  common  noun  in  apposition  with  a  Locative  (§  258.  ^)  is  put 
in  the  Ablative,  with  or  without  the  preposition  in :  as,  — 

Antiochiae,  celebri  quondam  orbe  (Arch.  4),  at  Antioch,  once  a  famous  city, 
Albae  constiterunt  in  orbe  munita  (Phil.iv.  6),  they  halted  at  Alba,  afortp- 
fiedtown,  ^ 

ti,  A  possessive  pronoun  or  an  adjective  implying  possession  may ,. 
take  an  appositive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeing  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun  (§  197.  e):  as, — 

in  nostro  omnium  fletu  (MiL  92),  amid  the  tears  of  us  all, 
ex  Anniana  Milonis  domo  (Att  iv.  3)  [=  ex  Anni  Milonis  domo],  out  of 
Annius  Milds  house. 

e,  A  genitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  an  appositive  (see  § 
214./*).     So  also  a  dative  in  certain  constructions  (see  §  231.  b), 

2.  Predicate  Agreement. 

The  Predicate  noun  may  agree  (i)  with  the  subject,  being  connected 
with  it  by  the  copula  or  a  copulative  verb  (§  176.  a),  or  (2)  with  the 
direct  object  of  a  verb. 

186.  A  descriptive  noun  used  to  form  a  predicate  is 
called  a  Predicate  Nominative  (or  other  case,  according 
to  the  construction). 
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a.  The  case  of  the  predicate  after  the  copula  and  copulative  verbs  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  subject  ($  176.  b) :  as,*^ 

pacis  semper  auctor  fuT  (Ligar.  28),  /  have  always  been  an  adviser  of  peace. 
quae  pertinacia  quibusdam,  eadem  aliis  constantia  videri  potest  (Marcel. 

31),  what  may  seem  obstinacy  to  some,  may  seem  to  others  consistency. 
Sius  mortis  sedetis  ultores  (Milon.  'j^)yyou  sit  as  avengers  of  his  death. 
habeatur  vir  egregius  Paulas  (Catil.  iv.  21),  let  Paulus  be  regarded  as  an 

extraordinary  man. 
ego  patronus  exstiti  (Rose.  Amer.  5),  I  have  come  forward  as  an  advocate. 

b,  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  two  or  more  singular  nouns  is  in  the 
plural:  as, — 

cSnsulSs  creantur  Caesar  et  Servilius  (B.  C.  ill.  l),  Ca>sar  and Servilius  are 
elected  consuls, 

e*  For  Predicate  Accusative,  see  under  that  case,  §  339.  a. 

11. -r  ADJECTIVES. 
1.  Rules  of  Agreement. 

186.  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles 
agree  with  their  nouns  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

vir  fortis,  a  brave  man, 

ilia  mulier,  that  woman, 

urbium  magnarumi  of  great  cities, 

cum  ducentis  militibus,  with  200  soldiers, 

imperator  victus  est,  the  general  was  beaten. 

Note. — All  rules  for  the  agreement  of  adjectives  apply  also  to  adjective  pro- 
nouns and  to  participles. 

Adjectives  are  either  Attributive  or  Predicate. 

a.  An  Attributive  adjective  simply  qualifies  its  noun  without  the 
intervention  of  a  verb  or  participle,  expressed  or  implied. 

bonus  imperator,  a  good  commander. 
stellae  lucidae,  bright  stars, 

b.  All  other  adjectives  are  called  Predicate  adjectives. 

1.  A  predicate  adjective,  like  a  predicate  noun,  maybe  connected 
with  the  subject  by  esse  or  a  copulative  verb  expressed  or  implied  (see 
§  176.  a)i  as, — 

stellae  lucidae  erant,  the  stars  were  bright, 

2.  After  verbs  of  naming,  calling,  making,  etc.,  an  adjective  may  be 
used  as  a  predicative  accusative  like  a  noun  (see  §  239.  a), 

J.  A  predicate  adjective  may  be  used  in  apposition  like  a  noun  (see 
/",  below). 
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c.  Predicate  adjectives  in  apposition  follow  the  rules  of  agreement 
of  other  adjectives  (see  §  186,  above) :  as, — 

Scipionem  lavum  vidi,  I  saw  Scipio  in  his  lifeHme  (lit.,  living). 

d*  With  two  or  more  nouns  the  adjective  is  regularly  plural,  but 
sometimes  agrees  with  the  nearest  (especially  when  attributive).    Thus, 

Nisus  et  Euryalus  prin^  (iEn.  v.  294),  Nisus  and  Euryalus  firsU 
Caesaris  omni  et  gratia  et  opibus  fruor  (Fam.  i.  9),  I  enjoy  all  Casar'sfavor 
and  resources. 

Note.  —  An  adjective  referring  to  two  nouns  connected  by  ouin,  is  occasionally 
plural:  as, — 

luba  cum  Labieno  capU  (B.  Afr.  52),  Juba  and  Labienus  were  taken, 

187.  One  adjective  may  belong  in  sense  to  two  or 
more  nouns  of  dififerent  genders. 

a.  In  such  cases,  — 

1.  An  attributive  adjective  agrees  with  the  nearest :  as,  — 

multae  operae  ac  laboris,  of  much  trouble  and  toil, 
vita  moresque  mei,  my  life  and  character, 

s!  res,  s!  vir,  si  tempus  iillam  dignum  fait  (Mil.  i^tif  any  thing,  if  any 
man,  if  any  time  was  fit, 

2.  A  predicate  adjective  may  agree  with  the  nearest,  if  the  nouns 
form  one  connected  idea :  as,  — 

factus  est  strepitus  et  admurmuratio  (Verr.  i.  45),  a  noise  of  assent  was 
made  (noise  and  murmur). 

NOTB.— This  is  only  when  the  Copula  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  ({  905.  d^, 

b.  But  generally,  a  predicate  adjective  will  be  masculine,  if  nouns  of 
dififerent  genders  mean  Uving beings \  neuter,  if  things  without  life:  as, 

uxor  deinde  ac  liberi  amplen  (Liv.  ii.  40),  then  his  wife  and  children 

embraced  him, 
labor  (m.)  voluptasque  (f.),  societate  quadam  inter  se  natural!  sunt  iuncta 

(n.)  (id.  V.  4),  labor  and  delight  are  bound  together  by  a  certain  natural 

alliance. 

Note.  —  If  nouns  of  different  genders  include  both  living  beings  and  things 
without  life,  a  predicate  adjective  is  sometimes  masculine  (or  feminine),  sometimes 
neuter,  and  sometimes  agrees  in  gender  with  the  nearest  if  that  is  plural :  as,  — 

rex  regiaque  classis  una  profecti  (Liv.  xxi.  50),  the  king  and  the  royal fieet 

set  out  together. 
natura  inimica  sunt  libera  civitas  et  rex  (id.  xliv.  24),  by  nature  a  free  state 

and  a  king  are  hostile, 
legatos  sortesque  oraculi  exspectandas  (id.  v.  15),  that  the  ambassadors 

and  the  replies  of  the  oracle  should  be  waited  for^ 
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e.  Two  or  more  abstract  nouns  of  the  same  gender  may  have  a  pred> 
cate  adjective  in  the  neuter  plural  (cf.  §  189.  c)\  as,  — 

sttdtitia  et  temeritas  et  iniustitia  . . .  sunt  ftigienda  (Fin.  iii.  39),  folly ^ 
rashness f  and  injustice  are  [things]  io  be  shunned, 

d,  A  collective  noun  may  take  an  adjective  of  a  different  gender 
and  number  agreeing  with  the  gender  and  number  of  the  individuals 
implied  (Sy nests,  §  182.  a):  as, — 

pars  certare  parati  (JEn.  v.  108),  a  part  ready  to  contend, 
duo  milia  relict!  (Liv.  xxxvii.  39),  tivo  thousand  were  left, 
coloniae  aliquot  deductae,  .Prisci  Latin!  appellati  (id.  i.  3),  several  colonies 

were  planted  (led  out)  [of  men]  called  Old  Latins, 
magna  pars  raptae  (id.  i.  9),  a  large  pari  [of  the  women]  were  seized. 
omnis  aetas  currere  obvii  (id.  xxviL  51),  [people  of]  every  age  ran  to  meet 

them. 

e,  A  superlative  in  the  predicate  sometimes  takes  the  gender  of  the 
partitive  genitive  by  which  it  is  limited :  as,  — 

velocissimum  animiQium  delphinus  est  (Hin.),  the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest 
[creature]  of  creatures, 

2.  Adjectives  used  Substantively. 

188.  Adjectives  are  often  used  as  Nouns  {substantively)^ 
the  masculine  usually  to  denote  men  or  people  in  general 
of  that  kind,  the  feminine  women,  and  the  neuter  things : 
as, — 

omn^  aU  men  (everybody),  omnia,  all  things  (everything), 

maior^,  ancestors.  minores,  descendants, 

Roman!,  Romans,  barbari,  barbarians, 

liberta,  afi^eedwoman.  Sabinae,  the  Sabine  wives 

sapiens,  a  sage  (philosopher).  amicus,  a  friend, 

boni,  the  good  (good  people).  bona,  goods^  property. 

Remark. — The  plural  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles  is  very  common 
in  this  use.  The  singular  is  rare  except  in  a  few  words  which  have  become  practi- 
cally nouns.    See  below  and  \  189.  a. 

a.  Certain  adjectives  have  become  practically  nouns,  and  are  often 
modified  by  other  adjectives.    Thus,  — 

tuus  vicinus  proximus,  your  next-door  neighbor, 

propinqui  ceteri,  his  other  relatives, 

meus  aequalis,  a  man  of  my  own  age, 

femiliaris  tuus,  an  intimate  friend  of  yours  (cf.  §  218.  ^. 

A   When  any  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  substantive  use  of  an 
adjective,  a  noun  must  be  added.    Thus,— 
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bom,  the  good;  omnia,  everything  (all  things);  bat»— 
potenda  omniam  reram,  power  over  every  thing,    [omniam  alone  would 
mean  all  men,"] 

c.  Many  adjectives  are  used  substantively  either  in  the  singular  or 
Ihe  plural,  with  the  added  meaning  of  some  noun  which  is  understood 
from  constant  association :  as,  — 

Africus  [ventus],  the  south-west  wind. 

vitulina  [caro],  veal  (calPs  flesh). 

fera  [bestia],  a  wild  beast, 

patria  [terra],  the  fatherland. 

Gallia  [terra],  Gaul  (the  land  of  the  Galli). 

hiberna  [castra],  winter  quarters, 

triremis  [navis],  a  thf  ee-banked galley,  trireme, 

argentarius  [faber],  a  silversmith. 

regia  [domus],  the  palace, 

Latinae  [feriae],  the  Latin  festival, 

Tusci  [fundi],  a  Tuscan  estate. 

Note.  —  These  are  specific  in  meaning,  not  generic  like  those  in  {  i88,  above. 

d.  A  noun  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  and  may  then  be 
modified  by  an  adverb :  as,  — 

victor  exercitus,  the  victorious  army, 
servum  pecus,  a  servile  troop, 
admodum  puer,  quite  a  boy  (young), 
magis  vir,  more  of  a  man  (more  manly). 

e.  A  few  adverbs  appear  to  be  used  like  adjectives.     Such  are :  — 

1.  obviam:  as, — 

fit  obviam,  he  goes  to  meet  (becomes  in  the  way  of). 

2.  oontrft,  contradicting  some  previous  adjective,  and  so  in  a 
manner  repeating  it :  as,  — 

alia  probabilia,  contra  alia  dicimus   (Off.   ii.  7),  we  call  some  things 
probable,  others  the  opposite  (not  probable). 

3.  palam:  as,— « 

palam  res  est,  the  thing  is  all  out, 

4.  So  also,  rarely,  by  a  Greek  construction — 

eri  semper  lenitas  (Ter.  Andr.  175),  my  master's  constant  (jalwBys)  gentle* 
ness, 

189.  Neuter  adjectives  are  used  substantively  in  the  fol- 
lowing special  senses :  — 

a.  The  neuter  singular  may  denote  either  a  single  object  or  an 
abstract  ^fualitjr;  as,- 
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nptS  vivere,  to  inn  fypimmder. 

In  aridob  &n  dry  ground, 

honestum,  an  honorable  aci^  or  virtue  as  a  quality 

opvia  est  maturato,  there  is  need  of  haste  (cf.  impersonal  passives,  1 146.  d), 

b.  The  neuter //i^^  is  used  to  signify  objects  in  general  having  the 
quality  denoted,  and  hence  may  stand  for  the  abstract  idea :  as,  — 

honesta,  honorable  deeds  (in  general), 

praeterita,  the  past  (lit.,  bygones). 

omnes  fortia  laudant,  all  men  praise  bravery  (brave  things). 

c.  A  neuter  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive  or  predicate 
noun  with  a  noun  of  different  gender  (cf.  §  187.  f):  as,— 

turpitudo  peius  est  quam  dolor  (Tusc.  ii.  31),  disgrace  is  [a  thing]  zoorse 

than  pain, 
triste  lupus  stabulis,  the  wolf  is  a  grievous  thing  for  the  sheepfoUL 
varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina,  woman  is  ever  a  changing  and  fickle 

thing, 
malum  mihi  videtur  esse  mors  (Tuscul.  L  9),  death  seems  to^me  to  be  an  evil 

(a  bad  thing). 

d.  A  neuter  adjective  b  used  in  agreement  with  an  Infinitive  or  a 
Substantive  Clause  :  as,  — 

istiic  ipsum  non  esse  (Tuscul.  i.  12),  that  very  "  not  to  be.^* 

human  um  est  errare,  to  err  is  human. 

aliud  est  errare  Caesarem  ndlle,  alnid  n5lle  misereri  (Lig.  16),  it  is  one 

thing  to  be  unwilling  that  Ccesar  should  err^  another  to  be  unwilling 

that  he  should  pity. 

3.  Fosseasivea. 
190,   Possessive    and   other  derivative    adjectives   are 
often  used  in  Latin  where  the  English  has  the  possessive 
case,  or  a  noun  with  a  preposition  (compare  §§  184.  d^ 
197.^):  as, — 

pugna  Cannensis,  the  fight  at  Canna, 
C  Blossius  Curaanus,  Caius  Blossius  of  Cuma, 
aliena  domus,  another  man^s  house, 

Caesarina  celeritas  (Att.  xvi.  10),  despatch  like  Casar's  (Csesarian  quick- 
ness). 

a.  Possessive  and  other  derivative  adjectives  are  often  used  substan- 
tively to  denote  some  special  class  or  relation  (see  §  197.  d)i  as,  — 

jiosin,  our  countrymen  or  men  of  our  party, 
SuIIani,  Me  ve/erans  of  Sulla's  army, 
Pompeiapi,  Me  partisans  of  Pompey, 
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b,  A  possessive  or  derivative  adjeddve  sometimes  appears  to  be  used 
for  the  Objective  Genitive,  see  §  317.  a. 

4.  AdJectdTes  with  AdTorbial  Force. 

101.  An  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  subject  or  object 
is  often  used  to  qualify  the  action  of  the  verb,  having  the 
force  of  an  adverb :  as,  -— 

primus  venit,  he  tame  first  (was  the  first  to  come), 

nullus  dubitO)  /  no  way  doubts 

kteti  audiere,  ikty  wire  glad  to  kear^ 

erat  Romae  frequens  (Rose.  A.  i6),  he  was  often  iU  Rome. 

serus  in  caelum  redeas  (Hor.  Od.  i  2),  mayst  thou  return  late  to  heaven., 

5.  Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 

192.  When  two  qualities  of  an  object  are  compared, 
both  adjectives  are  in  the  comparative  :  as,  — 

longior  quam  latior  acies  erat  (Lfv.  xxvii.  48),  the  Kne  was  longer  than  it 
was  broad  (or,  rather  long  than  broad), 

a.  Where  magls  is  used,  both  adjectives  are  in  the  positive:  as,— 
cl&ri  magis  quam  honesti  (Jug.  8),  more  renowned  than  honorable. 

b,  A  comparative  and  a  positive,  or  even  two  positives,  are  sometimes 
connected  by  quam :  as,  — 

Claris  maioribus  quam  vetustis  (Ann.  iv.  61),  ofaftzmily  more  famous  than 

old. 
vehementius  quam  caute  (Agric,  4),  with  more  fury  than  good  heed. 

Note. — This  use  is  rarer  and  less  elegant  than  those  before  noticed. 

193.  Superlatives  (and  more  rarely  comparatives)  de- 
noting order  and,  succession  —  also  medlua,  oSterua,  rell- 
quus  —  usually  designate  not  what  object^  but  what  part 
of  it,  is  meant :  as,  — 

sunmius  mons,  the  top  of  the  hill. 

in  ultima  platea,  at  the  end  of  the  place. 

prior  acti5,  the  earlier  part  of  an  action, 

reliqui  captivi,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

in  colle  medio  (B.  G.  i.  24),  halftuay  up  the  hill  (on  the  middle  of  the  hill). 

inter  ceteram  planitiem  (Jug.  92),  in  a  region  elsewhere  level. 

NOTS.-— A  similar  use  is  found  in  such  expressions  as  sSr&  (mult&)  zxocte, 
late  at  night.  But  medium  viae,  the  middle  of  tht  way;  multum  dl§I,  much 
of  the  day,  also  occur. 
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III.-PR0N0UN8. 

Note.— A  pronoim  indicates  some  person  or  thing  without  either  naming  or 
describing  it.  Pronouns  are  derived  irom  a  distinct  class  of  roots,  which  seem  to 
have  denoted  only  ideas  of  place  and  direction  (^  157. 2),  and  from  which  nouns  or 
verbs  can  very  rarely  be  formed.  They  may  therefore  stand  for  Nouns  when  the 
person  or  thing,  being  present  to  the  senses  or  imagination,  needs  only  to  be  pointed 
out  Some  pronouns  indicate  the  object  in  itself,  without  reference  to  its  class,  and 
have  no  distinction  of  gender.  These  are  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS.  They  stand 
syntactically  for  Nouns,  and  have  the  same  construction  as  nouns.  Others  designate 
a  particular  object  of  a  class,  and  take  the  gendei'  of  the  individuals  of  that  class. 
These  are  called  ADJECTIVE  Pronouns,  They  stand  for  Adjectives,  and  have  the 
same  construction  as  adjecdves.  Others  are  used  in  both  ways ;  and,  though  called 
adjective  pronouns,  may  also  be  treated  as  personal,  taking,  however,  the  gender 
of  the  object  indicated. 

1.  Personal  Pronouns. 

194.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have,  in  general,  the  same 
constructions  as  nouns. 

a*  The  personal  pronouns  are  not  expressed  as  subjects,  except  for 
distinction  or  emphasis  (compare  §  346.  d)\  as,  — 

te  voco,  /  call  you  ;  but 

quis  me  vocat?  ego  te  voco,  who  is  calling  me  ?  /(emphatic)  am  calling  you, 

b.  The  personal  pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural, 
that  in  -flm  being  used  partitively  (§  216),  and  that  in  -I  oftenest 
objectively  (cf.  §  213.  2)  :  as, — 

maior  vestriiin,  the  elder  of  you, 

habetis  ducem  memorem  vestri,  oblitum  sui  (Cat.  vt^i^^^you  have  a  leader 

who  thinks  (is  mindful)  of  you  and  forgets  (is  forgetful  of)  himself 
para  nostrtixn,  a  part  {i.e,  some)  of  us, 
nostri  melior  pars  animus  est  (Sen.),  the  better  part  of  us  (ji.e,  of  man)  ii 

the  soul. 

Note. — **  One  of  themselves**  is  expressed  by  tlnus  ex  suls  or  tpsis  (rarely 
ez  sS),  or  tlnus  suGrum.  The  genitives  nostram,  vestram  are  occasionally 
used  objectively  (§  217) :  as,  cupidus  vestram  (Ver.  iii.  224),  fond  of  you, 
ctLstGs  vestrtUn  (Cat  iii.  29),  the  guardian  of  you  (your  guardian). 

c.  The  Latin  has  no  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  except 
the  reflexive  (sS).  The  want  is  supplied  by  a  Demonstrative  or  a  Rela- 
tive (§§  180./,  19s,  201.  e). 

2,  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

195.  Demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  either  adjec- 
tively  or  substantively. 

As  adjectives,  they  follow  the  rules  for  the  agreement 
of  adjectives  (§§  186,  187). 
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As  substantives,  they  are  equivalent  to  personal  pro- 
nouns. This  use  is  regular  in  the  oblique  cases,  especially 
of  Is.     Thus :  — 

1.  Personal:—- 

Caesar  et  exercitus  §ia8,  Casar  and  his  army  (not  buub).    [But,  Caesar  ex* 

ercitum  saum  dimisity  Casar  disbanded  his  [own]  army.'\ 
81  obsides  ab  eis  darentur,  if  hostages  should  be  given  by  them  (persons  just 

spoken  of). 
Mb  Caesar  ita  respondit,  to  them  Casar  thus  replied, 
ille  minimum  propter  adolescentiam  poterat,  he  (emphatic)  had  very  little 

power  ^  on  account  of  his  youth, 
hi  sunt  extri  provinciam  trans  Rhodanum  primi,  they  (those  just  mentioned) 

are  the  first  [inhabitants]  across  the  Rhone. 

2.  Adjective:  — 

h5c  proeliS  facto,  after  this  battle  was  fought  (this  battle  having  been,  etc). 

eddem  proeli5,  in  the  same  battle. 

Sins  rei  periti,  men  acquainted  with  that  business, 

[For  special  significations  of  the  demonstratives,  see  §  zos.] 

a.  The  demonstratives  are  sometimes  used  as  pronouns  of  reference^ 
to  indicate  with  emphasis  a  noun  or  phrase  just  mentioned :  as,  — 

nullam  virtus  aliam  mercedem  desiderat  praeter  hanc  laudis  (Arch.  28), 
virtue  wants  no  other  reward  except  that  [just  spoken  of]  of  praise, 

b.  But  the  demonstrative  as  a  pronoun  of  reference  is  commonly 
omitted,  or  some  other  construction  is  preferred :  as,  — 

memoriae  artem  quam  oblivionis  malo,  I  prefer  (like  more)  the  art  oj 

memory  to  (than)  [that]  of  forgetfulness, 
Caesaris  exercitus  Pompei&nos  ad  Pharsalum  vfcit,  the  army  of  Casar  de* 

featedthat  ofPompey  (the  Pompeians)  at  Pharsalus, 

c.  When  a  quality  or  act  is  ascribed  with  emphasis  to  a  person  or 
thing  already  named,  is  or  Idem  (often  with  the  concessive  quidem) 
is  used  to  indicate  that  person  or  thing :  as,  — 

vincida,  et  ea  sempiterna  (Cat  iv.  7),  imprisonment^  and  that  perpetual, 
legiSnem  neqne  earn  plenissimam  despiciebant  (B.  G.  iii.  2),  they  despised 

the  single  legion,  and  that  not  a  very  full  one, 
tuus  dolor  humanus  is  quidem  sed,  etc.,  your  grief  is  human,  to  be  sure, 

but,  etc. 
per  unum  servum  et  earn  ex  gladiatorio  ludo  (Att  L  16.  5)9  by  means  of  a 

single  slave,  and  that  too  one  from  the  gladiatoriiU  schooL 
TL  Gracchus  regnum  occupare  conatus  est,  vel  regnavit  is  quidem  paucSi 

menses  (Lael.  xiL  41),  Tiberius  Gracchust  tried  to  usurp  royal powsr^ 

or  rather  he  actually  reigned  a  few  mwi^Ski% 
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d.  An  adjective  pronoun  usually  agrees  with  an  appositive  or  predi- 
cate ncun»  if  there  be  one,  rather  than  with  the  word  to  which  it  refers 
(cL  §  199):  as,— 

hlo  labor  h5o  opus  est,  this  is  (he  toU,  this  the  task  [namely,  revocfire 

gradam,  which  would  regularly  take  a  neuter  pronoun]. 
rmm  caput  hoe  erat,  hie  fons  (Hor.  £p.  i.  17.  45),  this  was  the  head  of 

things,  this  the  source. 
•am  sapientiam  interpretantur  qnam  adhuc  mortalis  nemo  est  consecntus 

[for  id  . .  .  quod]  (Lsel.  18),  they  explain  that  [thing}  to  be  wisdom 

which  no  man  ever  yet  attained, 

e.  Idem,  the  samCy  is  often  equivalent  to  an  adverb  or  adverbial 
phrase  {also^  too^yd^  at  the  same  time) :  as,  — 

oratio  splendida  et  grandis  et  eadem  in  primn  faceta  (Bru.  273),  an  oration, 

brilliant,  able,  and  very  witty  too, 
cum  [haec]  dicat,  negat  idem  in  Deo  esse  gratiam  (N.  D.  i.  121),  when  he 

says  this,  he  denies  also  that  there  is  mercy  with  God  (he,  the  same  man). 

Note. — This  is  really  the  same  use  as  in  c,  above,  but  in  this  case  the  pronoun 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  pronoim  in  English. 

/.  The  intensive  ipse,  sel/^  is  used  with  any  of  the  other  pronouns 
or  a  noun  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as,  -*- 

turpe  mihi  ipm  videbatur  (Cic),  even  to  me  (to  me  myself)  it  seemed  dis^ 

gracefuL 
id  ipsum,  that  very  thing, 
quod  ipsum,  which  of  itself  alone, 
in  eum  ipsum  locum,  to  ^t  very  place. 

Remark. — The  emphasis  of  ipse  is  often  expressed  in  English  \yyfust,  very^ 
mere,  etc  (see  above  examples). 

g.  Ipse  is  often  used  alone,  substantively,  as  an  emphatic  pronoun 
of  the  third  person :  as,  — 

mihi  satis,  ip£U8  non  satis  (Cic),  enough  for  me,  not  for  themselves, 
omnes  boni  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit  (id.),  all  good  men  so  far  as  was  in  their 

power  (in  themselves). 
beitos  illoB  qui  cum  adesse  ipais  non  licebat  aderant  tamen  (id.),  happy 

they  who,  when  it  was  n^  allowed  them  to  attend  in  person,  still  were 

there, 
di  capiti  ipsras  generique  reserrent  (JS.n.  viii  484),  may  the  gods  hold  in 

reserve  [such  a  fate]  to  fall  on  his  own  and  his  son-in-law^ s  head, 

h.  Ipse  is  often  used  alone,  substantively,  to  emphasize  an  omitted 
jKt^iect  of  the  first  or  second  person :  as,  — 

vobiscum  ipal  recordamini  (Cic),  remember  in  your  own  minds  ^tnirselves 
with  yourselves). 
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i,  Ipse^  used  substantively,  sometimes  refers  to  a  principal  per« 
sonage,  to  distinguish  him  from  subordinate  persons :  as,  — 

ipse  dixit  (cf.  wrh^  ^(f>a),  HE  (the  Master)  said  it. 

Ndmentanus  erat  taper  ipsom  (Hor.),  Nomentanus  was  above  [the  host] 
himself  \9X.  table]. 

k.  Ipse  is  often,  is  rarely,  used  instead  of  a  reflexive.  See  under 
Reflexives,  §  196.  L 

L  Ipse  usually  agrees  with  the  subject,  even  when  the  real  emphasis 
is  in  English  on  a  reflexive  in  the  predicate :  as,— 

me  ipse  consolor,  I  console  myself,    [Not  me  ipsum,  as  the  English  would 
lead  us  to  expect]. 

m*  For  adverbs  used  instead  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  see  §  207.  a. 

3.  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

196.  The  Reflexive  pronoun  (ss),^  and  usually  its  cor- 
responding possessive  (suus),  are  used  in  some  part  of  the 
predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause : 
as, — 

virtus  80  novit,  virtue  knows  itself, 

promisit  se  venturum  [esse],  he  promised  that  he  would  come, 
Brutus  amicum  suum  occldit,  Brutus  killed  his  friend, 
Caesar  statuit  sibi  Rhenum  esse  transeundum  (B.  G.  iv.  16),  Casar  decided 
that  he  must  cross  the  Rhine  (the  R.  must  be  crossed  by  himself). 

a.  In  a  subordinate  clause  of  a  compound  sentence  there 
is  a  double  use  of  reflexives. 

I .  The  Reflexive  may  always  be  used  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  its 
own  clause  {Direct  Reflexive)  :  as,  — 

ex  quo  iudicar!  potest  quantum  habeat  in  sS  bon!  constantia  (6.  G.  i.  40), 
from  which  it  can  be  determined  haw  much  good  firmness  possesses  (has 

in  itselQ- 
[Caesar]  n51uit  eum  locum  vacare,  ne  German!  e  stus  finibus  transirent 

(B.  G.  I  28),  Casar  did  not  wish  this  place  to  lie  vacant^  for  fear  the 

Germans  would  cross  over  from  their  territories, 
n  qua  significatio  virtuds  eluceat  ad  quam  se  similis  animus  adplicet  et 

adiungat  (Laelius  48),  if  any  sign  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  which  a 

similar  disposition  may  attach  itself 


1  This  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  |>ersonal  pronouii  of  the  third  person 
{S\ac,  sva  and  Gr,  (t^m),  but  it  came  by  use  to  b«  ^\xr\^  tcSL<esiN^ 
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3.  If  the  subordinate  clause  expresses  the  words  or  thought  of  the 
subject  of  the  main  clause,  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  to  refer  to  that 
subject  (Indirect  Reflexive) :  as,— > 

petienmt  at  sibi  liceret  (B.  G.  i.  30),  they  begged  that  it  mi^  he  iUlowed 

them  (the  petitioners). 
Iccios  nuntium  ad  eum  mittit,  nisi  subsidimn  sibi  submittatur,  etc.  (B.  G.  ii. 

6),  sends  him  a  message  that  unless  relief  be  furnished  him  (Iccius),  etc 
quern  saliitem  suam  crediturum  sibi  (Q.  C.  iii.  8),  who  should  trust  his  safety 

to  him  (Darius)  ? 
[Caesar]  hk  od  conquirerent  et  reducerent,  si  sibi  purgad  esse  vellent  im* 

perivit  (B.  G.  i.  28),  Casar  ordered  them  (the  Gauls)  to  hunt  up  and 

bring  bach  [the  fugitives]  if  they  (the  Gauls)  wished  to  be  free  from 

fault  towards  him  (Caesar), 
hostium  se  habiturum  numero  confirmat,  si  aut  Ambiorigem  aut  eius  legatos 

finibus  suis  recepissent,  [Caesar]  said  that  he  should  treat  [them]  Af 

enemies  if  they  received  either  Ambiorix  or  his  envoys  into  their 

territories, 
decima  legio  ei  gratias  egit,  quod  de  se  opdmum  iudicium  fecisset  (B.  G.  i. 

41 ),  the  tenth  legion  thanked  him  because  [they  said]  he  had  expressed  a 

high  opinion  of  them, 
d  obsides  ab  eis  (the  Helvetians)  sibi  (Caesar,  who  is  the  speaker)  darentur, 

se  (Caesar)  cum  eis  pacem  esse  facturum  (6.  G.  i.  14),  [Caesar  said]  that 

if  hostages  were  given  him  by  them  he  would  make  peace  with  them, 
Tarquinium  dixisse  ferunt  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amicos  habuisset,  etc. 

(Laelius  53),  they  say  that  Tarquin  said  that  he  understood^  etc. 

NoTEr  —  Sometimes  is  or  ipse  is  used  as  an  Indirect  Reflexive  either  from 
careless  writing  or  to  avoid  ambiguity  (ct  i)  :  as,— 

qui  se  ex  his  minus  timidos  existimari  vellent,  n5n  se  hostem  vererl,  sed 
angustias  itineris  et  magnitudinem  silvarum  quae  intercederent  inter 
ipsos  (the  persons  referred  to  by  se  above)  atque  Ariovistum  . . .  timere 
dicebant  (6.  G.  i.  39),  those  of  them  who  wished  to  be  thou^  less  timid 
said  they  did  not  fear  the  enemy ,  but  were  afraid  of  the  narrows  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  forests  which  were  between  themselves  and  ArioviS' 
tus, 

audistis  nuper  dicere  legatos  Tyndaritanos  Mercurium  qui  sacris  anniver* 
sariis  apud  eds  coleretur  Verris  imperio  esse  sublatum  (Verr.  iv.  84), 
you  have  Just  heard  the  ambassadors  from  Tyndaris  say  that  the  statue 
of  Mercury  which  was  worshipped  with  annual  rites  among  them  was 
taken  away^  etc  [Here  Cicero  wavers  between  apud  e5s  colebatur, 
a  remark  of  his  own,  and  apud  se  coleretur,  the  words  of  the  legah, 
e5s  does  not  stricUy  refer  to  the  ambassadors,  but  to  the  people  -^  the 
TyndaritanL] 

3.  If  the  subordinate  clause  does  not  express  the  words,  etc.,  of  the 
main  subject,  the  reBexivc  b  not  regularly  used,  though  it  is  occasionally 
ibund.     ThuMi'^^ 
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sunt  ita  multi  at  eSs  career  capere  non  possit  (Catil.  ii.  22),  they  are  so 
many  that  the  prison  cannot  hold  them,     [Here  se  could  not  be  used.  J 

ibi  in  proximis  villis  ita  bipartite  fuerunt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eoc  et  pons  in- 
teresset  (Catil.  iii.  5),  there  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  nearest 
farmhouses^  in  two  divisions^  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Tiber  and  the 
bridge  were  between  them  (the  divisions).  [Here  inter  se  might  be 
used,  but  it  would  refer  to  a  purpose  of  the  soldiers.] 

non  fuit  eo  contentus  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat  (Leg.  Manil.  25), 
he  was  not  content  with  that  which  had  happened  to  him  beyond  his 
hope. 

Compare :  qui  fit  Maecenas  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem  sen  ratio  dederit  sen 
fors  obiecerit  ilia  contentus  vivat  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  i.  i),  how  comes  it, 
Mcecenas,  that  nobody  lives  contented  with  that  lot  which  choice  has 
assigned  him  or  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way  ?  [Here  sibi  is  used  to 
put  the  thought  into  the  mind  of  the  discontented  man.] 

But, — Metellus  in  eis  urbibus  quae  ad  se  defecerant  praesidia  imponit  CSall. 
Jug.  61),  Metellus  posted  garrisons  in  those  cities  which  had  revolted  to 
him,  [The  author  vacillates  between  the  thought  of  Metellus  and  his 
own.] 

b.  The  reflexive  in  a  subordinate  clause  sometimes  refers  to  the 
subject  of  a  suppressed  main  clause :  as,  — 

Paetus,  omnes  libros  quos  frater  suns  reliquisset  mihi  donavit  (Att.  ii.  l), 
Pcetus  gave  me  all  the  books  which  (as  he  said  in  the  act  of  donation) 
his  brother  had  left  him  (of.  a). 

c.  The  reflexive  may  refer  to  any  noun  in  its  own  clause,  which 
is  so  emphasized  as  to  become  in  a  manner  the  subject  ofdiscourst  (cf. 
the  note) :  as,  — 

Socratem  cives  soi  interfecerunt,  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  f el' 

low-citizens, 
qui  poterat  salus  sua  caiqaam  non  probari  (Milon.  81),   how  can  any  one 

fail  to  approve  his  own  safety  ?    [In  this  and  the  preceding  example 

the  emphasis  is  preserved  in  English  by  the  change  to  the  passive.] 
hunc  si  secuti  erunt  sni  comites  (Cat.   ii.   10),  this  man,  if  his  companions 

follow  him. 

Note.  —  Occasionally  the  clause  to  which  the  reflexive  really  belongs  is  ab- 
sorbed: as, — 

studeo  sanare  sibi  ipsSs  (Catil.  ii.  17),  I  am  anxious  to  cure  these  men 

for  their  own  benefit  (ji.e,  at  sani  sibi  sint). 
suo  sibi  gladio  (Plautus),  Tvith  his  own  sword,     [Here  the  clause  is  too 

indefinite  to  be  supplied.] 

d.  The  reflexive  may  follow  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective :  as,  — » 

soi  laus,  self-praise, 

impotens  sai  (Q.  C),  without  self  control, 

haauacs  cum  wu  similibus  servis  (^PML 1.  5"),  men  wHk  slaves  Ulte  <Kemu(hN!^ 
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e.  The  reflexive  may  refer  to  the  subject  implied  in  an  infinitive  or 
verbal  abstract  used  indefinitely :  as,  — 

bellum  est  sua  vitia  nosse  (Qc),  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  on^s  own  faults, 
coi  proposita  sit  conservatio  sui  (Fin.  v.  37),  one  whose  aim  is  self-preser- 
vation, 

f.  Inter  sS,  among  themselves^  is  regularly  used  to  express  recipro- 
cal action:  as, — 

cobaerentia  inter  se,  things  consistent  with  each  other, 

g.  Buns  is  used  for  one'^s  own  as  emphatically  opposed  to  that  of 
others y  in  any  part  of  the  sentence  and  with  reference  to  any  word  in 
it:  as, — 

suis  flammis  delete  Fidenas  (Liv.  iv.  33),  destroy  Fidena  with  its  own  fires 
(the  fires  kindled  by  that  city,  figuratively).     [Cf.  Catil.  i.  32.] 

h.  For  reflexives  of  the  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns  (mel,  tuT,  etc.)  are  used  (see  p.  63) :  as,  ^ 

morti  me  obtuli  (Milon.   94),  I  have  exposed  myself  to  death, 

hinc  te  reginae  ad  Hmina  perfer  (iEn.  i.  389),  do  you  go  (bear  yourself) 

hence  to  the  queen^s  threshold, 
quid  est  quod  tantis  nos  in  laboribus  exerceamus   (Archias  28),    what 

reason  is  there  why  we  should  exert  ourselves  in  so  great  toils  f 
singulis  v5bis  novenos  ex  turmis  manipulisque  vestri  similes  eligite  (Liv. 

xxi'  S^ffi^  ^^^^  of  you  pick  out  from  the  squadrons  and  maniples 

nine  like  yourselves, 

i.  Ipse  is  often  (is  rarely)  used  instead  of  an  indirect  reflexive^  to 
avoid  ambiguity ;  and  in  later  writers  is  sometimes  found  instead  of  the 
direct  reflexive  (cf.  a,  2  and  3)  :  as,  — 

cur  de  sua  virtute  aut  de  ipsius  diligentia  desperarent  (B.  G.  i.  40),  why 
(he  asked)  should  they  despair  of  their  own  courage  or  his  diligence  ? 

qui  mortuo  Direo  ipaas  tueretur  repperisse  (Q.  C  x.  5),  we  found  one 
(said  she)  to  protect  us  after  the  death  of  Darius, 

omnia  aut  ipsds  aut  hostes  populates  (id.  iii.  5),  [they  said  that]  either 
they  themselves  or  the  enemy  had  laid  all  waste. 

4.  PoBsesBive  Proaouns. 

197.  The  Possessive  pronouns  are  derivative  adjectives, 
which  take  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  to 
which  they  belongs  not  that  of  thQ  possessor:  as,  — 

Caesar  uxorem  suam  repudiavit,  Casar  put  away  his  wife, 
haec  sunt  mea  omamenta,  these  are  my  jewels,    \mu,  is  neat.  pL,  thoog^ 
the  speaker  is  a  woman.] 
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m<A  sunt  ordinei,  mea  descriptio  (Cat.  M.  59),  fiHne  art  tkt  rpms,  mine 
the  arrangement,    [mea  is  fern.,  though  the  speaker  is  C3nrus.] 

malta  in  nostrd  collegio  praeclara  (Cat.  M.  64),  [there  are]  many  fine 
things  in  our  colkge.  [nostrd  is  neut  sing.,  thoi^h  men  are  referred 
to.] 

a.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  used  instead  of  the  genidve  of  a 
personal  pronoun. 

1.  Always  instead  ot  the  Possessive  Genidve :  as«— 

domus  mea,  my  home.     [Never  domus  meL] 
pater  noster,  our  father.     [Never  pater  nostri.] 
patrimonium  tuum,  your  inheritance.    [Not  tui] 

Note  i.—  In  different  languages  the  ideas  associated  with  possessives  are  not 
always  the  same,  and  hence  idiomatic  uses  differ.  Thus  my  eulogist  may,  in  Latin, 
be  laud&tor  nostrl  (Att.  i.  14,  6).  or,  like  the  English,  laud&tor  noster  (see 
Att  i.  z6, 5),  with  a  different  conception  of  the  relation. 

Note  2.— The  Possessive  cOius,  -a,  -\im,  is  rare :  as,  caium  pecus?  whose 
fbckf    The  genitive  ctlius  is  generally  used  instead. 

2.  Rarely  instead  of  the  Objective  Genidve  (§  217,  cf.  note  i,  above). 
Thus,  regularly:  — 

•of  despiciens,  disdainfui  of  himself, 

non  solum  soi  deprecatorem,  sed  etiam  accusatorem  mei,  not  only  a  media' 
ior  for  himself^  but  an  accuser  of  me  (Att  xi.  8). 

But  occasionally,  — 

ea  quae  faciebat,  tua  se  fiducia  facere  dicebat  (Ver.  v.  176),  what  he  was 
doing,  he  said  he  did  relying  on  you  (with  your  reliance). 

neque  negligentia  tufi,  neque  id  odio  fecit  tuo  (Ter.  Phorm.  1016),  from 
neglect  or  haired  of  you, 

b.  The  possessives  have  often  the  acquired  meaning  of  peculiar 
to,  or  favorable  or  propitious  towards  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of:  as, — 

[petere]  ut  sua  dementia  ac  mansuetudine  utatur,  they  asked  (they  said) 
that  he  would  show  his  [wonted]  clemency  and  humanity. 

tempore  tuo  pugnasti,  did  you  fight  at  a  fit  time?  (lit.,  your  own). 

ignorant!  quern  portum  petat  nuUus  suns  ventus  est  (Sen.  Ep.  71),  to  him 
who  knows  not  what  port  he  is  bound  to,  no  wind  is  fair  (his  own). 

Note. — This  use  is  merely  a  natural  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  pos- 
sessive, and  may  often  be  rendered  literally. 

c.  The  possessives  are  regularly  omitted  (like  other  pronouns)  when 
they  are  plainly  implied  in  the  context :  as,  — 

amicum  gratulatur,  he  greets  his  friend,  [amioum  saum  would  be  distinc- 
tive, his  friend  (and  not  another's) ;  saum  amioam«  emi^hatlc^  hit 
^ufftfiiettd.} 
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d*  Possessives  are  often  used  substantively  (§  190.  a ) :  as,  — • 

no8tri»  our  countrymen^  or  men  of  our  party, 

81108  continebat  (B.  G.  i.  I5)>  ^  held  his  men  in  check, 

flamma  extrema  meorum  (iEn.  ii.  431),  last  flames  of  my  countrymen. 

Note. — There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  here.  The  adjective  becomes 
a  noun  like  other  adjectives  (see  ^  188). 

e,  A  possessive  representing  a  genitive  may  have  a  genitive  in  appo- 
rtion (§  184.  d)i  as,— 

mea  solius  causa, /?r  my  sake  only, 

nostra  omnium  patria,  the  country  of  us  aU. 

suum  ipsius  regnum,  his  own  kingdom, 

f.  A  possessive  representing  a  genitive  may  serve  as  an  antecedent 
to  a  relative  (see  §  199.  ^.  note). 

g.  For  the  special  reflexive  use  of  the  possessive  anus,  see  §  196. 

5.  Relative  Froaotins. 

Note. — A  Relative  pronoun  is  properly  an  Adjective,  in  agreement  with  some 
word  expressed  or  implied  either  in  its  own  clause,  or  (often)  in  the  antecedent 
(demonstrative)  clause.  The  full  construction  would  require  the  antecedent  to 
be  expressed  in  both  clauses,  with  more  commonly  a  corresponding  demonstrative 
to  which  the  relative  would  refer:  as, — 

iter  in  ea  loca  facere  coepit,  quibus  in  locis  esse  Germanos  andiebat  (B. 
G.  iv.  7),  he  began  to  march  into  those  places  in  which  places  he  heard 
the  Germans  were- 

But  one  of  these  nouns  is  commonly  omitted.    The  antecedent  is,  in  Latin,  very 
frequently  (rarely  in  English)  found  in  the  relative  clause,  but  more  commonly 
in  the  antecedent  clause.    Hence  relatives  serve  two  uses: — 
X.  as  Nouns  (or  adjectives)  in  their  own  clause :  as,  — 

ei  qui  Alesiae  obsidebantur,  those  who  were  besieged  at  Alesia, 

3.  as  Connectives :  as, — 

T.  Balventio,  qm  superiore  anno  primum  pilum  duxerat,  Titus  Balventio^ 
who  the  year  before  had  been  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank. 

In  this  latter  use  they  are  often  equivalent  merely  to  a  demonstrative  with  a  con- 
junction: as,— 

quae  cum  ita  sint  (=  et  cum  ea  ita  sint),  [and]  since  these  things  are  so. 

This  connective  force  does  not  belong  to  the  relative  originally,  but  is  developed 
from  an  interrogative  or  indefinite  meaning  specialized  by  use.  The  clauses  were 
originally  co-ordinate.  Thus,  qui  quietus  animO  est,  is  est  sapiens 
originally  meant.  Who  is  undisturbed  in  soult    Thai  [man]  is  a  sage. 

A  Relative  pronoun  indicates  a  relation  between  its  own 
clause  and  some  substantive.     This  substantive  is  called 
tAe  Antecedent  of  the  relative. 
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Thus,  in  the  sentence  — 

eum  nihil  delectabat,  quod  fas  esset,  nothing  pleased  him  which  was  right, 

the  relative  quod  connects  its  antecedent  nihil  with  the  predicate  f  fts 
esset,  indicating  a  relation  between  the  two.\ 

198.  A  Relative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender 
and  Number  ;  but  its  Case  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  clause  in  which  it  stands  :  as,  — 

puer  qui  venit  abiit,  the  boy  who  came  has  gone  away, 

liber  quern  legis  meus  est,  the  book  you  are  reading  is  mine, 

via  qua  ambulat  ducit  ad  urbem,  the  path  he  walks  in  leads  to  the  city. 

This  rule  applies  to  all  relative  words  so  far  as  they  are  variable  in 
form :  as,  q^Slis,  quantiui,  quloumque. 

Note. — The  relative  may  be  the  subject  or  object  of  its  own  clause,  or  a 
modifier  of  either :  as,  — 

eos  enim  cives  pugna  ilia  sustulerat  quibus  non  modo  vfvis  sed  etiam  vie- 
toribus  incolumis  et  florens  civitas  esse  posset  (Phil.  xiv.  23). 

a.  If  a  relative  has  two  or  more  antecedents,  it  follows  the  rules  for 
the  agreement  of  predicate  adjectives  (§§  186,  187)  :  as, — 

niium  et  filiam,  quos  valde  dilexit,  uno  tempore  amisit,  he  lost  a  son  and  a 

datighter  at  the  same  time,  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
grandes  natu  matres  et  parvuli  Hberi,  qu5rum  utrorumque  aetas  raisericor- 

diam  nostram  requirit  (Ver.  v.  129),  aged  matrons  and  little  children, 

whose  time  of  life  in  each  case  demands  our  compassion, 
otium  atque  divitiae  quae  prima  mor tales  putant  (Sail.  Cat.  36),  idleness 

and  wealth  which  men  count  the  first  (objects  of  desire). 
eae  friiges  et  fructiis  quos  terra  gignit  (N.  D.  iu  37),  those  fruits  and  crops 

which  the  earth  produces, 

199.  A  relative  generally  agrees  in  gender  and  number 
with  an  appositive  or  predicate  noun  in  its  own  clause, 
rather  than  with  an  antecedent  of  different  gender  or 
number  (cf.  §  195.  ^/) :  as, — 

mare  etiam  quam  Neptunum  esse  dicebas  (N.  D.  iii.  52),  the  sea,  too,  which 

you  sata  was  Neptune,     [Not  quod.] 
Thebae  ipsae,  quod  Boeotiae  caput  est  (Liv.  xlii.  44),  even  Thebes,  which 

is  the  chief  city  of  Bceotia,    [Not  quae.] 

Note. — This  rule  is  occasionally  violated :  as,  — 

fliunen  quod  appellatur  Tamesis  (B.  G.  v.  \\),a  river  which  is  coiled  the 
Thames. 
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a,  'A  relative  occasionally  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  case  (bj  at' 
traction)',  as, — 

SI  sliquid  agas  ednim  qadmm  oonsuesti  (Fun.  v.  14),  if  you  sk&uld  A 
something  of  what  you  are  used  ta  do*    [l^or  edrum  quae.  J 

^  A  relative  may  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  an  implied  ante- 
cedent: as, — 

quartum  genus  .  .  .  qm  aere  vetere  alieno  vadllant  (Cat.  iL  21),  a  fourth 

class,  that  are  staggering  under  old  debts, 
unus  ex  eo  numero  qui  parad  erant  G^-  35)*  ^^^  of^  number  {pi  those] 

who  were  ready, 
coniirirere  panci  •  .  .  de  qii&  {i,e,  coniuratione]  dicam  (Sail.  Cat.  18),  a 

few  have  conspired  ,  .  .  of  which  [conspiracy]  I  will  speak. 

Note. — So  regularly  when  the  antecedent  is  implied  in  a  possessive  pronoun 
(cf.  §  197./):  as.— 

nostra  qtd[  adsumus  salus,  the  safety  of  us  vfho  are  present,  [Here  qui 
agrees  with  the  nostrnm  implied  in  nostra]. 

200.  The  antecedent  noun  sometimes  appears  in  both 
clauses ;  but  usually  only  in  the  one  that  precedes.  Some- 
times it  is  wholly  omitted.     Thus  — 

a.  The  antecedent  noun  may  be  repeated  in  the  relative  clause: 
as,— 

locS  natnra  erat  haec  qnem  locum  nostri  delegerant  (B.  G.  it.  18),  the 
nature  of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  was  this. 

b.  The  antecedent  noun  may  appear  only  in  the  relative  clause: 

quas  res  in  consulatu  nostro  gessimus  attigit  hic  versibus  (Arch.  28),  he  has 
touched  in  verse  the  things  which  I  did  in  my  consulship. 

urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est  (iEn.  i.  ^T^t  yours  is  the  city  which  I  am 
founding. 

NOHTE. — In  this  case  a  demonstrative  (is,  ille,  orhic)  usually  stands  in  die 
antecedent  clause :  as,— 

istos  captivds  duos,  heri  quos  eml  de  praeda . . .  his  indito  catenas  singula- 
rias  (Plaut.  Capt.  1 10),  those  two  prisoners  that  I  bought  yesterday^  — 
put  fetters  oh  them. 

quae  pars  civitatis  calamitatem  populo  Romano  intulerat,  ea  pnnceps 
poenas  persolvit  (B.  G.  i.  12),  that  part  of  the  state  which  had  broi^ghi 
disaster  on  the  Roman  people  wets  the  first  to  pay  the  penalty. 

In  a  gentcDce  of  this  class  the  relative  clause  usually  stands  first  in  Latin  (cL  f 
-aar.  ^J,  as  in  the  example^ 
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€*  The  antecedent  may  be  entirely  omitted,  especially  If  it  b  In- 
definite: as, — 

qui  decimae  legionii  aqoilam  ferebat  (B.  G.  iv.  25)9  [the  man}  viko  hore 

the  eagle  of  the  tenth  legion. 
qui  cognoscerent  misit  (id.i.  2i),^j^»/[men]  to  reconnoitre  (who  should, 

etc.). 

d.  A  predicate  adjective  (especially  a  superlative)  agreeing  with  its 
antecedent  in  gender  and  number  may  stand  in  the  relative  clause: 
as, — 

vasa  ea  quae  pulcherrima  apud  cum  viderat  (Verr.  iv.  63),  those  most 
deautt/ul  vessels  which  he  had  seen  at  his  house,  [Nearly  equivalent  to 
the  vessels  of  which  he  had  seen  some  very  beautiful  ones»^ 

e.  The  phrase  id  qnod  or  quae  rSs  is  used  (instead  of  quod  alone) 
to  refer  to  a  group  of  words  or  an  idea :  — 

[obtrectatum  est]  Gabinio  dicam  anne  Pompeio?  an  utrique— id  quod  est 

verius?  (Manil.  57),  an  affront  is  offered — shatt  I  say  to  Gabinim 

or  to  Pompeyf  or — which  is  truer — to  both  f 
multum  sunt  in  venadonibus  .  • .  quae  res  vires  alit  (B.G.iv.  i),  they  spend 

much  time  in  hunting,  which  [practice}  increases  their  strength.     [Cf. 

B.  G.  ii.  5.] 

Note. — But  quod  alone  often  occurs:  as,— 

Cassius  noster,  quod  mihi  mi^ae  voluptati  fuit,  hostem  reiecerat  (Fam.  xu 
10),  our  friend  OsssiuS'-- which  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  mi -^  had 
driven  back  the  enemy. 

201*  In  the  use  of  relatives,  the  following  points  are  to 
be  observed:  — 

0.  The  relative  b  never  omitted  in  Latin,  as  it  often  is  in  English. 
Thus,— 

liber  quern  mihi  dedisti,  ^  book  you  gave  me. 

Is  sum  qui  temper  fui,  lam  the  same  man  lahve^  was. 

eo  in  loo5  est  d8  quo  tibi  locntus  som,  ke  is  in  the  place  I  told  you  of. 

#•  A  relative  clause  in  Latin  often  takes  the  place  of  some  other 
construction  in  English ;  particularly  of  a  participle,  an  appositive,  or  a 
noun  of  agency :  as,  — 

i^ies  quae  nunc  sunt,  tike  existing  laws  (the  laws  which  now  exist). 
Caesar  qui  Galliam  vicit,  Ccesar  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  (who  conquered 

Gaul), 
iista  gloria  quae  est  fr&ctus  virtntis,  ttueghry  [which  Is]  ike  fhdt  0f  tririm 
qm  legit,  a  reader  (one  who  reads). 
in^  qtd  petit,  Hke  piBdmiif  Qo^  who  taei»V 
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c»  In  formal  or  emphatic  discourse,  the  relative  clause  usually  cornea 
first,  often  containing  the  antecedent  noun  (cf.  §  200.  b)\  as,  — 

quae  mala  cum  multis  patimur,  ea  nobis  leviora  videntur,  the  einls  we  suffer 
[in  common]  luith  many^  seem  to  us  lighter. 

Note.  —  In  colloquial  language,  the  relative  clause  in  such  cases  often 
contains  a  demonstrative  pronoun  which  properly  belongs  in  the  antecedent 
clause:  as,— 

ille  qui  consttlte  . . .  cavet,  diutine  ut!  ei  bene  licet  partum  bene  (Haut. 
Rud.  1240),  he  who  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  enjoy,  etc. 

d.  The  antecedent  noun,  when  in  apposition  with  the  main  clause,  or 
with  some  word  of  it,  is  put  in  the  relative  clause :  as,  — 

firmi  amici,  cuius  generis  est  magna  penuria,  steadfast  friends^  a  class  of 
which  there  is  great  lack  (of  which  class). 

e,  A  relative  may  stand  (even  with  another  relative  or  an  interroga- 
tive) at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause,  where  in  English  a 
demonstrative  must  be  used  (§  180./) :  as, — 

quae  qui  audiebant,  and  those  who  heard  this  (which  things). 

quae  cum  ita  sint,  and  since  these  things  are  so, 

quorum  quod  simile  factum  (Cat  iv.  13),  what  deed  of  theirs  like  thisf 

f,  I,  A  relative  adverb  is  regularly  used  in  referring  to  an  antecedent 
in  the  Locative  case :  as,  — 

mortuus  Comis  qa5  se  contulerat  (liv.  ii.  21),  having  died  at  Cuma, 
whither  he  had  retired,  [Here  in  quam  urbem  might  be  used,  but  not 
in  quas.] 

2.  So,  often,  to  express  any  relation  of  place  instead  of  the  formal 
relative  pronoun  (cf.  whence^  whereto,  wherewith)  :  as,  — 

locus  qu5  aditus  non  erat,  a  place  to  which  (whither)  there  was  no  access, 
regna,  unde  genus  ducis,  the  kingdom  from  which  you  derive  your  race, 
undo  pedtur,  the  defendant  (he  wherefrom  something  is  demanded,  cf. 
§  207.  a), 

g.  The  relatives  qui,  quftlis,  quantas,  quot,  etc.,  are  often  rendered 
simply  by  AS  *  in  English  (§  106.  b):  as,  — 

idem  quod  semper,  the  same  as  always. 

talis  dux  qu&lem  Hannibaiem  novunus,  such  a  chief  as  we  know  Hannibal 

[to  have  been], 
lanta  <fimicati6  quanta  numquam  fuit,  such  a  fight  as  never  was  before, 
tot  mala  quot  sideta,  as  many  troubles  as  stars  in  the  sky, 

^  The  English  as  in  this  use  is  strictly  a  Te\adve,\Vvo\i^  VDNvnaX^<b\n.V»TOu 
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h.  The  general  construction  of  relatives  is  found  in  clauses  intro- 
duced by  relative  or  temporal  adverbs:  as,  nbi,  qu5,  unde,  cum, 
quar6. 

Note. —  For  the  use  of  the  Relative  in  idiomatic  clauses  of  Characteristic  and 
Result  (est  qui,  digrnus  qui,  quazn  qui,  etc.),  see  §  32a 
For  the  use  of  Interrogatives,  see  §  210. 

6.  Indefinite  Pronouna. 

202.  The  Indefinite  pronouns  are  used  to  indicate  that 
some  person  or  thing  is  meant,  without  designating  what 
one. 

Note. — For  the  meanings  of  the  compounds  of  qtil  and  quis,  see  {  105. 

a.  Of  the  particular  indefinites  meaning  some  or  any  (quia,  quia- 
piam,  ne8oi5  quia,  aliquia,  quidam),  the  simple  qtda  is  least  definite, 
quidaxn  most  definite :  as,  — 

dixerit  quia  (qoispiam),  some  one  may  say, 

aliqai  philosophi  ita  putant,  some  philosophers  think  so,     [qoidam  would 

mean  certain  partictUar  persons  defined  to  the  speaker's  mind,  though 

not  named.] 
habitant  hie  quaedam  mulieres  pauperculae,  some  poor  women  live  here 

\i,e,  some  women  he  knows  of;  some  women  or  other  would  be  aliquae 

or  nesciS  quae]. 

^.  In  2i  particular  negative  aliqtda  (aliqul)  is  regularly  used,  where 
in  a  universal  negative  qtdaquaxn  (subst.)  or  fUlua  (adj.)  would  be 
required:  as,— 

iustitia  nunquam  nocet  coiquam  qui  earn  habet  (Cic),  justice  never  does 
harm  to  anybody  who  possesses  it,  [alicoi  would  mean  to  somebody  who 
possesses  «'/.] 

sine  aliqu5  metu,  [you  cannot  do  this]  without  some  fear, 

sine  uUo  metu,  [you  may  do  this]  without  any  fear, 

cum  aliquid  non  habeas  (Tusc.  i.  88),  when  there  is  something  you  have  not. 

Note. — These  pronouns  are  used  in  like  manner  in  conditional  and  other 
sentences  (}  105.  A)  :  as,  — 

81  qnisquam,  ille  sapiens  fuit  (LseL  9)>  if  any  man  was  (ever)  a  sage^  he  was, 
dum  praesidia  alia  fuerunt  (Rose.  A.  126),  while  there  were  any  armed 

forces  (till  they  ceased  to  be). 
81  quid  in  te  peccavi   (Att.  iii.  15,  4),  if  I  have  done  wrong  towards  you 

[in  any  particular  case  (see  a,  above)]. 

c.  Of  the  general  indefinites,  qtilvia  and  quilibet  {any  you  itriU), 
utervia  {either  you  will,  of  two),  are  used  chiefly  in  affirmative 
clauses,  quiaqnam  and  uUua  {any  at  all)  in  clauses  where  a  nega- 
thre  is  either  expressed  or  implied :  as,  — 
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onivui  poteit  acddere  quod  eniqnam  potest,  what  tan  happen  to  any  [one] 

man  can  happen  te  any  man  [whatever]. 
n5n  coivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum,  it  is  not  every  marCs  inch  to 

go  to  Corinth^    [n5n  ouiquam  would  mean  not  any  man^s,"] 
minus  habeo  virium  quam  vestrum  uten^  I  have  less  strength  than  either 

of  you.    [For  the  form  nter^  tee  §  83.] 
qnicUibet  modo  aliqnid  (Qc.),  anything  you  vdli,  provided  it  be  tome* 

thing* 
cur  cuiquam  mis!  priua^  tuhy  did 2 sendto  anybody  before  [you]? 
ti  qaisqumm  est  timidus,  Is  ego  sum,  if  any  man  is  tintorous,  I  am  he, 
cum  baud  oaiqaam  in  dubio  esset  (Uy.  ii.  3),  when  it  was  not  a  matter  of 

doubt  to  any  one. 
si  tempus  est  ullmn  lure  hominis  necandi    (Milon.  9),  if  there  is  any 

occasion  whatetfer^  etc 

Note.— The  use  of  these  indefinites  is  veiy  various,  and  must  be  learned  from 
die  Lexicon  and  from  pracdce.  The  choice  among  them  often  depends  merely  on 
thepointof  view  of  the  speaker,  so  that  they  are  often  practically  interchangeable. 
The  differences  are  (with  few  exceptions)  those  of  logic,  not  of  syntax. 

d.  The  distributives  quisqne  {every\  nterque  {each\  and  flniia 
qtilsqne  {every  single  one\  are  used  in  general  assertions.    They  are 
equivalent  to  a  plural,  and  sometimes  have  a  plural  verb  (cf.  §  205.  c 
8):a%— 

txmns  liber  melior  est  qnisque  quo  mSor,  the  larger  a  good  booh  ts,  the 
better  (each  good  boolc  is  better  [in  the  same  measure]  as  it  is  larger). 

•mbo  exerdtus  suas  qnisque  abennt  domos,  both  armies  go  away^  every 
man  to  his  home, 

uterque  ntrique  erat  exercitus  in  conspectu,  each  army  was  in  sight  0/  the 
other  (each  to  each). 

pSnite  ante  oculos  iinamqaemqne  regum,  set  before  your  eyes  each  of  the 

kingt. 

e.  Quisque  is  regularly  placed  in  a  dependent  clause,  if  there  is  one : 

quo  quisque  est  sollertior,  hoc  docet  iracundius  (Rose.  Com.  31),  the 
heener-witted  a  man  is,  the  more  impatiently  he  teaches  (as  each  is  so,  etc.). 

Note.  —  Quiaque  is  generally  post-positive.  Thus,  suum  culque,  to  every 
man  his  own. 

f.  N6m5,  no  one^  is  used :  — 

1.  As  a  substantive :  as, — 

nemo  fit  repente  turpissimus,  no  one  suddenly  becomes  absolutely  base, 

2.  As  an  adjective  pronoun :  as,  — 

vir  nemo  bonus  (Leg.  ii.  41),  no  good  man. 

Note. — Even  when  used  as  a  substantive,  n§mO  may  take  a  noun  in  apposi> 
tioa:  as, — 

nemo  scrlptor,  nobody  [who  is]  a  jvriter. 
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7.  Alius  and  Alter. 

203.  The  expressions  alter  .  .  .  alter,  fA^  one  .  .  .  tke 
other,  alius  .  .  .  alius,  one  .  .  .  another,  may  be   used   in 

pairs  to  denote  either  division  of  a  group  or  reciprocity  of 
action :  as,  — 

aln  gladiis  adorinntur,  alii  fragmentis  saeptorum  (Sest.  79),  some  make  an 
attack  with  swords,  others  with  fragtnents  of  the  railings, 

anna  ab  aliis  posita  ab  aliis  erepta  sunt  (MarceL  31),  arms  were  laid 
down  by  some  and  were  snatched  from  others, 

duobus  Rosciis  Amerinis  quorum  alterum  sedere  in  accusalorum  subselliis 
video,  alteram  tria  huiusce  praedia  possidere  audio  (Rose.  Amer.  17), 
two  Roscii  of  Ameria^  one  of  whom  I  see  sitting  on  the  benches  of  the 
prosecution;  the  other,  I  hear,  is  in  possession,  etc. 

alter!  dimicant,  alter!  victorem  timent  (Fam.  vi.  3),  one  party  Jights,  the 
other  fears  the  victor, 

hi  fratres  alter  alteram  amant,  these  brothers  love  one  another, 

alias  aliam  percontamur,  we  ask  each  other. 

a,  AUus  means  simply  otheTy  another  (of  an  indefinite  number) ; 
alter,  the  other  (of  two),  often  the  second  in  a  series ;  c6terl  and 
reUquI,  all  the  rest,  the  others  i  altemter,  one  of  the  two^    Thus, — 

quid  aliad  agis,  what  else  are  you  doing  (what  other  thing)  ? 

cum  etiam  hi  quibus  ignovisti,  nolint  te  esse  in  alids  misericordem  (Lig. 

1 5),  when  even  those  whom  you  have  pardoned  are  unwilling  that 

you  should  be  merciful  to  others, 
uni  epistulae  respond!,  venio  ad  alteram  (Fam.  ii.  17,  6),  one  letter  I  htive 

answered,  I  come  to  the  other, 
anas  atque  item  alter,  one  and  then  [likewise]  another,    [Of  an  indefinite 

number,  but  strictly  referring  only  to  the  second.] 
alteram  genus  (Cat.  ii.  19),  the  second  class. 
iecissem  ipse  me  potius  in  profundum  ut  ceterds  conservarem  (Sestiii%  45)) 

I  should  have  rather  thrown  myself  into  the  deep  to  save  the  rest, 
horum  utro  uti  nolumus,  alterd  est  utendum  (Sestius,  92),  whichever  of 

the  two  we  do  not  wish  to  have,  we  must  take  the  other, 
Servilius  consul,  reliqoique  magistratiiB  (B.  C  iiL  21),  ServiUui  the  consul 

and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates, 
cum  sit  nccesse  alteratram  Tincere  (Fam.  ▼!.  3),  when  it  mnsi  he  ^at  one 

of  the  two  should  prezMuL 

b.  Alius  and  alter  are  often  used  to  expiness  one  as  well  as  another 
(the  other)  ot  the  objects  referred  to :  as, ' — 

alter  consulum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls, 

aUnd  est  maledicere,  alind  accoire  (Qc),  ii  i$  erne  iking  it  dnrnder^ 
another  to  accuse. 
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c,  AUoB  repeated  in  another  case,  or  with  an  adverb  from  the  same 
stem,  expresses  shortly  a  double  statement :  as,  — 

alius  aliud  petit,  one  man  seeks  one  things  one  another  (another  seeks 

another  thing), 
alius  alia  via  civitatem  auxerunt  (Liv.  i.  2i),  they  enlarged  the  State ^  each 

in  his  own  way. 
iussit  alios  alibi  fodere  (Liv.  xliv.  33),  he  ordered  different  persons  to  dig  in 

various  places. 

Note. — Alter  is  often  used,  especially  with  negatives,  in  reference  to  an  in- 
definite number  where  one  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest  taken  singly ;  as, — 

qui  alteram  inciisat  probri  eum  ipsum  se  intueri  oportet  (PI.  True.  1 59), 
he  who  accuses  his  neighbor  of  wrong  ought  to  look  at  himself  (the 
other,  there  being  at  the  moment  only  two  concerned). 

dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter  (Hor.  Sat  i.  i.  40},  so  long  as  another  is  not 
richer  than  you. 

non  ut  magls  alter,  amicus  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  33),  a  friend  such  that  no 
other  is  more  so. 

IV. -VERBS. 
1.  Verb  and  Subject. 

204.   A  Finite  verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number 
and  Person  :  as,  — 

ego  statuo,  /  resolve. 

senatus  decrevit,  the  senate  ordered. 

silent  leges  inter  arma,  the  laws  are  dumb  in  time  of  war. 

Note. — In  verb-forms  containing  a  participle,  the  participle  agrees  with  the 
subject  in  gender  and  number  (^  x86) :  as, — 

oratio  est  habita,  the  plea  was  delivered. 
bellum  exortum  est,  a  war  arose* 

a.  A  verb  having  a  relative  as  its  subject  takes  the  person  of  the  ex* 
pressed  or  implied  antecedent :  as,  — 

adsum  qm  f§dl  (I£xl.  ix.  427),  here  am  I  who  did  it. 

b.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  in  number,  a  participle  in  the  verb- 
form  in  number  and  gender,  with  an  appositive  or  predicate  noun :  as,  — 

amantium  irae  amoris  redintegratio  est  (Ter.  Andr.  555)9  tlu  quarrels  of 

lovers  are  the  renewal  of  love, 
non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda  (Div.  ii.  90),  not  every  error  should 

bi  called  foUy. 
CaiiaibaM  lumen  Graeciae  exstinotom  est,  Corinth,  the  light  of  Greece^  it 
^pu/ou/. 
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2.  Double  Subject. 

205.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  take  a  verb  in  the 
plural:  as, — 

pater  et  avus  mortm  sunt,  his  father  and  grandfather  are  dead. 

Note. — So  rarely  (by  a  construction  according  to  the  sense,  {  182)  when  to 
the  subject  is  attached  an  ablative  with  cum :  as, — 

dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiontur  (Liv.  xxi.  60),  ihe  general  and  sev^ 
eral  chiefs  are  taken. 

a.  When  subjects  are  of  different  persons^  the  verb  is  in  ^^  first 
person  rather  than  the  second^  and  in  the  second  rather  than  the  third : 
as, — 

81  tu  et  TuUia  valetis  ego  et  Cicero  valemns  (Fam.  xiv.  5),  if  you  and 
Tullia  are  well,  Cicero  and  I  are  well,  [Notice  that  the  first  person 
is  dUiso  first  in  order,  not  last,  as  by  courtesy  in  English.] 

Note.— ^  In  case  of  different  genders  a  participle  in  a  verb-form  follows  the  rule 
for  predicate  adjectives ;  see  §  187.  b,  c, 

b.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctives,  or  if  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  single  whole,  the  verb  is  usually  singular :  as,  — 

quern  neqne  fides  neqne  iusiurandum  neque  ilium  misericordia  repressit 
(Ter.  Ad.  306),  not  faith,  nor  oath,  nay,  nor  mercy,  checked  him, 

Senatus  populusque  Romanus  intellegit  (Fam.  y,%^,the  Roman  Senate 
and  people  understand.  But,  —  neque  Caesar  neque  ego  habiti  esse* 
mas  (Fam.  xi.  20),  neither  C,  nor  I  should  have  been  considered, 

€•  A  collective  noun  commonly  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular :  as,  — 

Senatus  haec  intelligit  (Catil.  i.  2),  the  Senate  is  aware  of  this, 
ad  hibema  exercitus  redit  (Liv.  xxi.  22),  the  army  returns  to  winter-guar- 
ters. 

1.  But  the  plural  is  often  found  with  collective  nouns  when  individ^ 
uals  are  thought  of:  as,— > 

pars  praedas  agebant  (Jug.  32),  apart  brought  in  booty, 

cum  tanta  multitudo  lapides  c5nioerent  (B.  G.  iL  6),  when  such  a  crowd 

was  throwing  stones. 
Note. — The  point  of  view  may  change  in  the  course  of  a  sentence :  as, — 
equitatum  omnem  , . .  qnem  habebat  praemlttit,  qiu  videant  (B.  G.  i.  15), 

he  sent  ahead  all  the  cavalry  he  had,  to  see  (who  should  see). 

2.  Quisque  has  very  of^en  a  plural  verb,  but  may  be  considered  as 
in  apposidon  with  a  plural  subject  implied  (cf.  §  202.  d)i  as,  — 

sibi  quisque  habeant  quod  suum  est  (Plaut.  Cure),  let  every  one  keep  his 
mm  (let  them  keep  every  man  Us  own). 
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</.  When  a  verb  belongs  to  two  or  more  subjects  separatefyy  it 
may  agree  with  one  and  be  understood  with  the  others :  as,  — 

intercedit  M.  Antonius  et  Cassius  tribuni  plebis  (B.  C  i.  2),  Antony  and 
CassiuSy  tribunes  of  the  people,  interpose, 

3.  Incomplete  Sentences. 
206,  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  sometimes  omitted.  Thus : 

a.  A  Personal  pronoun,  as  subject,  is  usually  omitted  unless  emphatic 
Thus,— 

loquor,  I  speak.    But,  ego  loquor,  it  is  I  that  speak. 

b.  An  indefinite  subject  is  often  omitted. 

This  is  usually  a  plural,  as  in  dicunt,  ferunt,  perhibent  {they  say).  \ 
but  sometimes  singular,  as  in  inquit  (Tusc.  i.  93),  one  says  (referring 
to  a  class  of  reasoners  just  spoken  of). 

c.  The  verb  is  often  omitted.    Thus,  — 

1.  DXc5,  faci5,  ag5  and  other  verbs  in  familiar  phrases :  as,  — 

quorsum  haec  [spectant],  what  does  this  aim  at? 

ex  ungue  leonem  [cognosces],  ^^«  will  know  a  lion  by  his  clatv, 

quid  multa,  what  need  of  many  words  ?  (why  should  I  say  much  ?) 

quid?  quod,  what  of  this^that^  etc.?  (what  shall  I  say  of  this,  that,  etc.?) 

[A  form  of  transition.] 
Aeolus  haec  contra  (iEn.  i.  76),  jEolus  thus  [spoke]  in  reply. 
tum  Cotta  [inquit],  then  said  Cotta, 

di  meliora  [duint].  Heaven  forefend  (may  the  gods  grant  better  things)  I 
unde  [venis]  et  quo  [tendis],  where  are  you  from  and  where  bound? 

2.  The  copula  amn,  very  commonly  in  the  indicative  and  infinitive, 
rarely  (except  by  late  authors)  in  the  subjunctive :  as,  — 

tu  coniunx  (i£n.  iv.  i\Z)\you  [are]  his  "wife. 

omnia  praeclara  rara  (Lael.  79),  all  the  best  things  are  rare, 

potest  incidere  saepe  contentio  et  comparatio  de  duobus  honestis  utrum 
honestius  (Of.  i.  1 52),  a  comparison  of  two  honorable  actions^  as  to 
which  is  the  more  honorable.  [Here,  if  any  copula  were  expressed,  it 
would  be  sit,  but  the  direct  question  would  be  complete  without  any.] 

accipe  quae  peragenda  prius  (i£n.vi.  136),  hear  what  is  first  to  be  accom* 
pushed.    [Direct:  quae  peragenda  prius?] 

Cf,,  for  omission  of  a  Subjunctive,  —  cum  ille  ferociter  ad  haec  [diceret] 
(Liv.  i  48),  upon  his  replying  with  insolence  to  this,  that,  etc. 

v.- PARTICLES. 
1.  Adverbs. 

!S07»  -Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives, 
and  other  Adverbs. 
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Note  z. — For  the  derivation  and  classification  of  adverbs,  see  ((  148, 149. 

Note  3. — The  proper  functions  of  Adverbs,  as  petrified  case-forms,  is  to 
modify  Verbs  ?  as,  celeriter  Ire.  to  go  with  speed.  It  is  from  this  use  that  they 
derive  their  name  (adverbium,  from  ad,  /b,  and  verbuxn,  verb;  see  %  163./^. 
They  also  modify  adjectives,  showing  in  what  manner  or  degree  the  quality 
described  is  maniifested :  as,  splendldS  mendftx,  gloriously  false.  More  rarely 
tiiey  modify  other  adverbs :  as,  nixnls  firravlter,  too  severely. 

Note  3. —  Many  adverbs,  especially  relative  adverbs,  serve  as  connectives,  and 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  (see  §  25.  h,  note). 

a,  A  Demonstrative  or  Relative  adverb  is  often  equivalent  to  the 
^      corresponding  Pronoun  with  a  preposition  (see  §  201./*) :  as,  — 

^>bS  (=  in  ea)  imponit  vasa  (Jug.  75),  upon  them  (thither,  thereon,  on  the 
I  beasts)  he  puts  the  camp-utensils, 
60  milites  imponere  (B.  G.  i.  42),  on  them  (thereon)  he  puts  the  soldiers, 
apud  eos  qa5  (=  ad  qnos)  se  contulit  (Verr.  iv.  38),  among  those  to  whom 

(whither)  he  resorted. 
qui  earn  necasset  nnde  ipse  natus  esset  (Rose.  Am.  71),  one  who  should 

have  killed  his  own  father  (him  whence  he  had  his  birth). 
0  miseras  condiciones  administrandarum  provinciarum  ubi  [=  in  quibus] 

severitas  periculosa  est  (Flacc.  87),  oh  I  wretched  terms  of  managing 

the  provinces^  where  strictness  is  dangerous, 

b.  The  adverbs  propius,  neari  prozim6,  next  (like  the  adjectives 
propior,  prozimus);  prldi6,  the  day  before \  postrIdi6,  the  day 
after ^  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  accusative  (see  §  261.  a). 

The  adverbs  palam,  openly;  procul,  afar;  sixnul,  at  the  same  time, 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  (see  §  261.  b). 

Note.  —  PrIdiS  and  postrldie  are  often  used  with  the  genitive  ({  223.«.n.  a). 
Clam,  without  the  knowledge  of  may  take  the  accusative,  the  ablative,  or  the  gen- 
itive (§  261.  tf). 

e.  Many  perfect  participles  used  as  nouns  regularly  retain  the  adverb 
which  modified  them  as  participles :  as,  — 

praeclare  factum,  a  glorious  deed  (a  thing  gloriously  donej. 

d.  Very  rarely  adverbs  are  used  with  nouns  which  contain  a  verbal 
idea(cf.  §  188.  uf):  as,— 

populus  late  rex  (iEn.  i.  z\\a  people  ruling  far  and  wide, 
hinc  abitio  (Plant.),  a  going  away  from  here* 

quid  cogitem  de  obviam  itidne  (Att.  xiii.  50);  what  I  think  about  going  to 
meet  [him].     [Perhaps  felt  as  a  compound.] 

e.  For  adverbs  used  as  adjectives,  see  §  188.  e. 

Note. — In  some  cases  one  can  hardly  say  whether  the  adverb  is  treated  as 
an  adjective  modifying  the  noun  (as  in  )  188. «),  or  the  noun  modified  if  treated 
MM  an  adjective  (as  in  §  188.  d). 
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2.  ConjunctionB. 

Note.— 'For  the  classification  of  conjunctions,  see  {§  154, 155. 

208.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  connect 
similar  constructions,  and  are  regularly  followed  by  the 
same  case  or  mood  that  precedes  them  :  as,  — 

scriptum  senatu!  et  popnlo  (Catil.  iii.  10),  written  to  the  senate  and  people, 
ut  eas  [partisj  sanares  et  confirmares  (Milon.   68),  that  you  might  cure  and 

strengthen  those  parts, 
neque  mea  prudentia  neqae  humanis  consiliis  fretus  (Catil.   ii.    29),  rely- 
ing nei^er  on  my  own  foresight  nor  on  human  wisdom. 

a.  Conjunctions  of  Comparison  (as  ut,  quam,  tanquaxn,  quasi)  also 
commonly  connect  similar  constructions :  as, 

his  igitur  quam  physicis  potius  credendum  existimas  (Div.  ii.  37),  do  you 
think  these  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  natural  philosophers  ? 

hominem  callidiorem  vidi  neminem  quam  Phormionem  (Ter.),  a  shrewder 
man  I  never  saw  than  Pkormio  (of.  %  247.  a). 

at  non  omne  vinum  sic  non  omnis  natura  vetustate  coacescit  (Cato  Major, 
65),  as  every  wine  does  not  sour  with  age^  so  [does]  not  every  nature. 

Cf.  perge  ut  instituisti  (Rep.  it  22),  go  on  as  you  have  begun. 

in  me  quasi  in  tyrannum  (Philip,  xiv.  1 5),  against  me  as  against  a  tyrant. 

b.  Two  or  more  co-ordinate  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  are  often 
put  together  without  the  use  of  conjunctions  {Asyndeton^  §  346.  c)\  as,  — 

omnes  di,  homines,  all  gods  and  men. 

summi,  medii,  infimi,  the  highest^  the  middle  class,  and  the  lowest. 

liberiy  servi,  freemen  and  slaves, 

1.  Where  there  are  more  than  two  co-ordinate  words,  etc.,  a  conjunc- 
tion, if  used  at  all,  must  be  used  with  all  (or  all  except  the  first)  :  as,  — 

ant  aere  alieno  aut  magnitudine  tribiitorum  aut  iniuria  potentiorum  (B.  G. 

^«  '3)»  by  debt,  excessive  taxation,  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 

powerful, 
summa  fide  et  constantia  et  iustitia,  with  perfect  good  faith,  [and]  consist" 

ency,  and  justice,    [Not  fidS  constantia  et  iustitia,  as  in  English.] 

2.  But  words  are  often  so  divided  Into  groups  that  the  members  of 
the  groups  omit  the  conjunction  (or  express  it),  while  the  groups  them- 
selves express  the  conjunction  (or  omit  it) :  as,  — 

propudium  illud  et  portentum,  L.  Antonius  insigne  odium  omnium  homi- 

nam  (Phil,  xiv,  8),  that  wretch  and  monster,  Lucius  Antonius,  the 

abomination  of  all  men. 

otrumgue  egit  graviter,  auctoritate  et  ofEensione  animi  non  acerba  (Lael. 

77)*  ^^  acUd  in  both  cc^es  with  dignity^  without  loss  of  authority, 

arn/wi^  HO  bitterness  of  feeling. 
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3.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  used  with  the  last  member  of  a 
series,  even  when  there  is  no  grouping  apparent :  as,  — 

voce  vultu  motnqne  (Brut,  no),  by  voice,  expression^  and  gesture, 

curam  consilium  vigilantiamque  (Phil.  vii.  20),  care,  wisdom,  and  vigi» 

lance, 
multo  sud5re  labore  vigiliisque  (Caedl.  72),  with  much  fatigue^  toil,  and 

waking, 
quorum  auctoritatem  dignitatem  voluntatemque  defenderas  (Fam.  i.  7,  2), 

whose  dignity,  honor,  and  wishes  you  had  defended, 

c  Two  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  noun  are  regularly  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction :  as,  — 

multae  et  graves  causae,  many  weighty  reasons, 

d.  Many  words  properly  adverbs  may  be  used  correlatively,  and  so 
become  conjunctions,  partly  or  wholly  losing  their  adverbial  force  (see 
§  107).    Such  are, — 

cam  . .  •  turn,  while  , ,  ,so  also  (both  . . .  and), 

turn  . .  •  tom,  now  .  • .  nmu, 

mode  . . .  mode,  now  . . .  now, 

simnl . . .  simnl,  at  the  same  time  ,.,atthe  same  time  (at  once ...  as  well  as) . 

qna  . . .  qua,  now  , . .  now, 

none  . . .  nunc,  now  • . .  now. 

Thus,— 

com  difficile  est,  turn  ne  aequum  quidem  (Laelius  26),  not  only  is  it  diffi' 
cult,  but  even  unjust, 

erumpunt  saepe  vitia  amicorum  turn  in  ipsos  ami  cos  turn  in  alienos  (Lael- 
ius 76),  the  faults  of  friends  sometimes  break  out,  now  against  their 
friends  themselves,  now  against  strangers, 

mode  ait  mode  negat  (Ter.  Eun.  714),  now  he  says  yes,  now  no, 

simnl  gratias  agit,  simnl  gratulatur  (Q.  C.  vi.  7),  ^  thanks  him  and  at  the 
same  time  congratulates  him, 

qua  maris  qua  feminas  (Plaut.  Mil.  1113),  both  males  and  females, 

e.  Two  conjunctions  of  similar  meaning  are  often  used  together,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  or  to  bind  a  sentence  more  closely  to  what  pre- 
cedes: as,  at  v6r6,  but  in  truth,  but  surely,  still,  however;  itaque 
erg5,  accordingly  then;  namque,  y»r;  et-enixxi,  for,  you  see,  for  of 
course  (§  156.  d), 

f.  For  conjunctions  introducing  subjunctive  clauses,  see  Chap.  V. 

3.  Negative  Particles. 

Note. — For  the  list  of  negative  particles,  see  §  149.  e. 

209.  In  the  use  of  the  Negative  Particles,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  observed :  — 
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a.  Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative,  as  in  English 
(§  150) :  as,  n6m5  n5n  videt,  everybody  sees. 

But  2i  general  negation  is  not  destroyed  — 

1.  By  a  following  n6 . . .  quidem,  not  even,  or  n5n  modo,  not  only: 
as, — 

nomquam  tu  n5n  modo  otium,  s^d  n8  bellum  qnidem  nisi  nefarium  con- 
cupfsti  (Catil.  i.  25),  not  only  have  you  never  desired  repose,  but  you 
have  never  desired  any  war  except  one  which  was  infamous, 

2.  By  succeeding  negatives  each  introducing  a  separate  subordinate 
member;  as, — 

eaque  nesciebant  nee  nbi  nee  qualia  essent  (Tusc.  iii.  4),  they  knew  not 
where  or  of  what  kind  these  things  were. 

3.  By  neque  introducing  a  co-ordinate  member :  as,  — 

nequeo  satis  mirari  neque  conicere  (Ter.  Eun.  547),  /  cannot  wonder 
enough  nor  conjecture. 

b.  The  negative  is  frequently  joined  to  some  other  word.  Hence 
the  forms  of  negation  in  Latin  differ  from  those  in  English  in  many 
expressions.    Thus, — 

neque  (nee)  (not  et  non),  and  not,  but  not  (neither  .  .  .  nor). 

nee  quisquam  (not  et  nemo),  and  no  one  (nor  any  one). 

nulli  or  neutri  credo   (not    non    credo  ulH),  /  do  not  believe  either 

(I  believe  neither). 
neg5  baec  esse  vera  (not  dico  non  esse),  /  say  this  is  not  true  (I  deny 

that  these  things  are  true), 
sine  ullo  periculo  (less  commonly  cum  n{L115),  with  no  danger  (without 

any  danger), 
nihil  unquam  audiv!  iucundius,  /  never  heard  anything  more  amusing 

(nothing  more  amusing  have  I  ever  heard). 

c.  A  statement  is  often  made  emphatic  by  denying  its  contrary 
{Litotes)',  as,— 

n5n  haec  sine  numine  divom  eveniunt  (JSxl,  ii.  777),  these  things  do  not 

occur  without  the  will  of  the  gods, 
haec  non  nimis  exquiro  (Att.  vii.  18,  3),  not  very  much,  i.e.  very  little. 

Note.— Compare  nGnnaUus.  n6nnem5,  etc.  (§  150.  a), 

d.  The  particle  imm5,  nayy  is  used  to  contradict  some  part  of  a 
preceding  statement  or  question,  or  its  form;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
same  statement  is  often  repeated  in  a  stronger  form,  so  that  imm5  be- 
comes nearly  equivalent  to  yes  {nay  but,  nay  rather)  :  as,  — 

causa  igitur  non  bona,  est?  immo  optima  (Att.  ix.  7),  is  the  cause  then  noi 
a^p4H/omf  0H  ike  contrary ,  ike  UtL 
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e.  mnoB,  less  (especially  with  sT,  tf^  qtid^  in  order  tkaf),  and 
minimi,  ieast^  often  have  a  negative  force.    Thus,  — > 

si  minus  possunt,  if  they  cannot,     [For  qu5  minus,  see  §§  319.  tf,  331.  ^,] 
audacissimus  ego  ex  omnibus?  minime  (Rose.  Am.  2),  €tm  I  the  boldest 
of  them  all?  by  no  means  (not  at  all), 

[For  do  not  in  Prohibitions,  see  {  269.  a.] 
VI.-QUESTIONS. 

210.   Questions  are  either  Direct  or  Indirect. 

1 .  A  Direct  Question  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker :  as,  — 
quid  est?  what  is  it? 

2.  An  Indirect  Question  gives  the  substance  of  the  question,  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  quoted.  It  depends  on  a 
verb  or  other  expression  of  asking,  doubting^  knowings  or  the  like :  as,  — 

rogavit  quid  esset,  he  asked  what  it  was,    [Direct :  quid  est,  what  is  it?'] 
nescio  ubi  sim,  I  know  not  where  I  am,    [Direct :  ubi  sum,  where  am  I?] 

Questions  in  Latin  are  introduced  by  special  inter- 
rogative words,  and  are  not  distinguished  by  the  order  of 
words,  as  in  English. 

Note.— For  the  list  of  Interrogative  Particles,  see  §  149.  d, 

a,  A  question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  yes  or  no,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word :  as,  — 

tiine  id  veritus  es  (Cic),  did  ^OM  fear  that? 

hicine  vir  usquam  nisi  in  patria  morietur  (Milon.   104),  shall  this  man  die 
anywhere  but  in  his  native  land? 

b*  The  interrogative  particle  -ne  is  sometimes  omitted :  as,  — 

patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  (Cat.  i.  i),  do  you  not  see  that  your  schemes 
are  manifest?  (you  do  not  see,  eh?) 

Note.  —  In  such  cases  no  sign  of  interrogation  appears  except  in  the  punctua- 
tion, and  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the  sentence  is  a  question  or  an  ironical 
statement.  , 

c.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word, — as  in 
n5nne,  —  an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.  The  particle  num  sug- 
gests a  negative  answer.    Thus,  — 

nSnne  animadvertis  (N.  D.  iii.  89),  do  you  not  observe? 
num  dabium  est  (Roac.  A.  107),  there  is  no  doubt,  is  there  T 
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d.  The  pardcle  -ne  often  when  added  to  the  verb>  less  commonly 
when  added  to  some  other  word,  has  the  force  of  ndnne :  as,  — 

meministine  me  in  senita  dicere  (Cat.  i.  7),  dotCt  you  remember  my  say* 

ing  in  the  Senati  f 
rectene  interpretor  sententiam  tuam    (Tuscul.  iii.   37),  do  I  not  rightly 

interpret  your  meaning? 

Note.  •»  This  was  evidently  the  original  meaning  of -ne ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
negative  force  was  lost  and  -ne  was  used  merely  to  express  a  question.  So  the 
English  interrogative  nof  shades  oif  into  eht 

Remark. •» The  enclitic  -ne  is  sometimes  added  to  other  interrogative  words: 
as,  utninme,  whether;  anne,  or;  quantane  (Hor.  Sat  iL  3.  317),  how  bigf 
quOne  nial5  (id.  290),  by  what  curse  f 

e.  A  question  concerning  some  special  circumstance  is  formed  by 
prefixing  to  the  sentence  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb  (§  106), 
as  in  Englbh:  asy-^* 

quid  est  quod  iam  ampUui  exspectes  (CaL  i  6),  what  is  there  for  you  ts 

look  for  any  more  f 
^n5  igitur  haec  spectant  (Fam.  vi.  6),  whither  then  is  all  this  tending? 
Icare^  ubi  es  (Ov.  M.  viii.  232),  Icarus,  where  are  you  t 

Remark.— A  question  of  this  form  becomes  an  exclamation  by  changing  the 
inflection  of  the  voice:  as,  qll&lis  vir'erati  what  a  man  he  toast  quot  cala- 
mit&tSs  passi  sumus  I  how  many  misfortunes  have  we  suffered/ 

/.  The  particles  nam  (enclitic)  and  tandem  may  be  added  to  inter- 
rogative pronouns  and  adverbs  for  the  salce  of  emphasis :  as,  — 

qnisnam  est,  pray  who  is  it?    [qnis  tandem  est?  would  be  stronger.] 
nbinam  gentium  sumus  (Cat.  i.  9),  where  in  the  world  are  we? 
in  qua  tandem  urbe  hoc  disputant  (Milon.  7),  in  what  city,  pray^  do  they 
maintain  this  ? 

Note. — Tandem  is  sometimes  added  to  verbs:  as, — 

ain  tandem  (Fam.  ix.  2\\you  dor^t  say  so!  (say  yon  so,  pray?) 
itane  tandem,  quaeso»  est  (Ter.  Heaut.  954),  ii*s  so,  is  it  then? 
itane  tandem  uxorem  duxit  Antipho  (Ter.  Ph.  231),  so  then,  eh  ?  Antiphdi 
got  married? 

Remark.— The  form  of  Indirect  Questions  (in  English  introduced  by  whether^ 
or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb)  is  in  Latin  the  same  as  that  of  Direct; 
the  difference  being  only  in  the  verb,  which  in  indirect  questions  regularly  takes 
the  Subjunctive  ((  334). 

In  indirect  questions  num  loses  its  peculiar  force  ((  axa  ^) 

Double  Questions. 

211.  A  Double  or  Alternative  Question  is  an  inquiry 
as  to  which  ot  two  or  more  supposed  cases  is  the  true 
ona 
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In    Double    or    Alternative   Questions,   utrum  or  -irer 
whether^  stands  in  the  first  member ;  an,  anne,  or;  anndn, 
necne,  or  noU  in  the  second ;  and  usually  an  in  the  third,  if 
there  be  one :  as,  — 

ntmm  nescis,  an  pro  nihflo  id  pntas  (Fam.  x.  26),  f!r  //  that  you  donH 

knowt  or  do  you  think  nothing  of  it  f 
quaero  servosn^  an  liberos  (Rose  Am.  74),  /  <uk  whether  slaves  or  free, 
ntrnm  hostem  an  vos  an  fortunam  utriusque  populi  ignoratis  (Liv.  xxi. 

10,  6),  is  it  the  enemy ^  or  yourselves^  or  the  fortune  of  the  two  peoples^ 

that  you  do  not  knowf 

Remark.— AnnGn  is  more  common  in  direct  questions,  necne  in  indirect. 

tf .  The  interrogative  particle  is  often  omitted  in  the  first  member ; 
in  which  case  an  or  -ne  (anne,  necne)  may  stand  in  the  second :  as, — 

Gabimo  dicam  anne  Pompeio  an  utriqne  (Manil.   57)}    shall  I  say  to 

GabiniuSf  or  to  Pompey,  or  to  both  f 
sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne  (Tusc.  iii.  41),  are  these  your  words  or  not? 

b.  Sometimes  the  first  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  an  (anne) 
alone  asks  the  question,  —  usually  with  indignation  or  surprise :  as,  —» 

an  tn  miseros  putas  illos  (Tusc.  L  13),  what  I  do  you  think  those  men 
wretchedf 

c.  Sometimes  the  second  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  utrum 

may  ask  a  question  to  which  there  is  no  alternative :  as,  —  ' 

* » 
ntrom  in  clarissimis  est  civibus  is,  quern  .  .  .  (Flacc.  45),  is  he  among  the 

noblest  citizens,  whom,  etc.? 

d.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  forms  of  alternative 

questions: —  . 

utrum  •  .  .  an  .  •    an 

utrum  .  .  .  ann5n 

.  •  an  (anne) 

•  •  an 

.  -ne,  necne 

•ne        .  •  .  necne 
-ne        .  .  .  -ne 

Question  and  Anai^er. 

212.  There  is  no  one  Latin  word  in  common  use  mean 
ing  simply  ^^j  or  no.   In  answermg  a  question  affirmatively^ 
the  verb  or  some  other  emphatic  word  is  generally  re- 
peated ;  in  answering  negatively^  the  verb,  etc.,  with  n5i? 
or  a  similar  negative :  as.  — 


-ne 
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valetne,  U  he  wettf  valet,  yes  (he  is  well). 

eratne  tecum,  was  he  with  }cu}  ndn  erat,  no  (he  was  not). 

numquidnam  novi  iAere  is  nothing  new,  is  there?  nihil  sane,  oh  I  nothing, 

a»  An  intensive  or  negative  particle,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  is  some 

times  used  to  answer  a  direct  question :  thus, — 

I.  For  yes:— ' 

vero,  in  truths  true,  no  doubt,  yes,     ita  vero,  certainty  (so  in  truth),  etc. 
etiam,  even  so^  yes,  etc.  sane  quidem,  yes^  no  doubt^  etc. 

ita,  so,  true,  etc.  ita  est,  it  is  so,  true,  etc. 

sane,  surety  (soundly),  no  doubt,  doubtless,  etc. 
certe,  certainly,  most  assuredly,  unquestionably,  etc. 
&ctam,  true  (it  was  done),  t/*x  a/act^you*re  right,  etc 

a.  For  no:  — 

n5n,  not  [so].  nullo  modo,  by  no  means, 

minime,  not  at  all  (in  the  smallest  degree,  of.  §  209.  e). 

minime  verb,  no,  not  by  any  means';  oh  I  no,  etc. 

non  quidem,  why,  no  ;  certainly  not,  etc. 

non  hercle  vero,  why,  gracious,  no  (certainly  not,  by  Hercules)  t 

Examples  are :  — 

qnidnam?  an  laudationes?  ita,  v^y,  whatf  is  it  eulogies  ?  just  so, 

aut  etiam  aut  n5n  respondere  (Academ.  ii.  104),  ^  answer  (categorically) 

yes  or  no, 
estne  at  fertur  forma?  8&n6  (Ter.  Ean.  361),  is  [she]  as  handsome  as  they 

say  she  is  (is  her  beauty  as  it  is  said) /  oh! yes, 
fugisne  hmc?  ego  verd  ac  lubens  (Ter.  And.  337),  will  you  clear  out  from 

here  f  indeed  I  wilt,  and  be  glad  to, 
miser  ergo  Archelaus?  certe  si  iniustus  (Tuscul.   v.  35),  was  Archelaus 

wretched  then?  certainly^  if  he  was  unjust, 
haec  contemnitis?  minime  (De  Orat.  ii.  295),  do  you  despise  these  things  ? 

not  at  all. 
volucribusne  et  fens?   minime  verO  (Tuscul.  i.    104),  to  the  birds  and 

beasts  ?  why,  of  course  not, 
ex  tm  animi  sententia  tu  uxorem  habes?  n6n  hercle,  ex  mei  anmu  sen 

tentia  (De  Orat.  ii.  260),  Lord!  no,  etc. 

1^,  In  answenng  a  double  question,  one  member  of  the  alterna- 
tive, or  some  part  of  it,  must  be  repeated :  as,  — 

tene  an  frater  erat,  toas  it  you  or  your  brother?    ego  [eram],  it  was  I. 

Remark. —  From  double  {alternative)  questions  must  be  distinguished  those 
which  are  in  themselves  single,  but  of  which  some  detail  only  is  alternative.  These 
have  the  common  disjunctive  particles  aut  or  vel  (-ve).    Thus,— 

quaero  num  iniuste  aut  improbe  fecent  (Off.  iii.  54)»  /ash  tohether  he  euied 
unjustly  or  even  dishonestly. 

Here  there  h  no  double  question.     The  only  faiquiry  is  whether  the  msn  did 
*w5fo^  €)ftbe  two  things  supposed,  not  which  oi  tVie  two  Vie  ^^ 
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Note. — The  Cases  of  nouns  express  their  relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentenco; 
The  most  pnmitiva  way  ot  expressing  such  relations  is  by  mere  luxtaposition  of 
roots  or  stems,  from,  this  arises  In  time  composition,  the  growing  together  ot  stems 
by  means  ot  which  a  complex  expression  arises  with  its  parts  mutually  dependent 
Thus  such  a  complex  as  armo-ffero-  comes  to  mean  orm^eartng  fldl-cen*, 
flaying  on  the  lyre*  Later,  Cases  are  formed  by  means  ot  suffixes  to  express 
more  definitely  such  relations,  and  Syntax  t>egins.  But  the  pnmitive  method 
of  composition  still  continnes  to  hold  an  important  place  even  in  the  most  highly 
developed  languages. 

Origmally  the  feimily  of  languages  to  which  Latin  belongs  had  at  least  seven 
cases,  besides  the  Vocative.  But  in  Latin  the  Locative  and  Instrumental  were 
lost  except  in  a  few  words  (where  they  remained  without  t>emg  recognized  as 
cases)  and  their  functions  were  divided  among  the  others  (^^  224,  242). 

The  Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  express  th^  oldest  forms  of  case- 
relations  {Dtrea  Cdses^  ^  V-e-  note).  The  Nominative  is  the  case  ot  the  Subject, 
and  the  -8  in  which  it  generally  ends  is  thought  to  be  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
(§  32,  n.  2).  The  Vocative,  usually  without  a  termination,  or  like  the  Nominative 
(A  33*  ^)«  perhaps  never  had  a  suffiix  of  its  own.  The  Accusative,  most  frequently 
formed  by  the  suffix  •m  (doubtless  another  demonstrative),  originally  connected 
the  noun  loosely  with  the  verb-idea,  not  necessarily  expressed  by  a  verb  proper, 
but  as  well  by  a  noun  or  adjective  (see  page  235,  head-note). 

The  other  cases  were  formed  by  combination  with  various  pronominal  suffixes, 
and  at  first  probably  expressed  relations  of  place  or  direction  (TO,  FROM,  AT, 
WITH :  Indirect  Cases,  ^  31.  g,  note).  But  these  original  meanings  have  become 
confused  with  each  other,  and  in  many  instances  the  cases  are  no  longer  distinguish* 
able  either  in  form  or  meaning.  Thus  the  Locative  was  for  the  most  part  lost  from 
its  confusion  with  the  Dative  and  Ablative ,  and  its  function  was  often  performed 
by  the  Ablative,  which  is  freely  used  to  express  the  place  where  ((  258.  f)^  To  indi- 
cate relations  of  place  more  precisely,  Prepositions  (originally  Adverbs)  gradually 
became  necessary.  These  by  degrees  rendered  the  case-endings  useless,  and  so 
have  finally  superseded  them  in  all  modem  languages  derived  from  Latin.  But  in 
Latin  a  large  and  various  body  of  relations  was  still  expressed  by  case-forms.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  cases  in  their  literal  use  tended  to  adopt  the  preposition,  and 
in  their  figurative  uses  to  retain  the  old  construction.  (See  Ablative  of  Separation, 
§  243 ;  Ablative  of  Place  and  Time,  ^^  254,  256.) 

The  word  c&sus,  case,  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  wrtoais^  a  failing  away  (from 
the  erect  position).  The  term  wrmais  was  originally  applied  to  the  Oblique  Cases  ({ 
31*^)*  to  mark  them  as  variations  from  the  Nominative,  which  was  called  6pQ4i  {casus 
rictus).  The  later  name  Nommahve  {casus  nominaftvus)  is  from  nGmlnO,  and 
means  the  naming  case.  The  other  case-names  ( except  ablative)  are  of  Greek  origin* 
The  name  Genitive  {casus  genefrvus)  is  a  translation  of  y€vi.icf\  [xreMrtyJ,  from 
ytvos  {class),  and  refers  to  the  class  to  which  a  thing  belongs.  Dative  {casus  dafwus^ 
from  dO)  is  translated  from  8otik^,  and  means  the  case  ot  giving.  Accusative 
(accusattvus,  from  acctlsd)  is  a  mistranslation  of  aircariK^  (the  case  of  causi^g)^ 
from  airiat  cause,  and  meant  to  the  Romans  the  case  of  accusing.  The  name 
Vocatrve  {vocatwus,  from  VOCG)  is  translated  from  M-Xr^riK^  (the  case  of  catling)^ 
The  name  Ablative  {ob/athms,  from  ablAtus,  aufei^)  means  taking  pronto  This 
case  the  Greek  had  lost 


I.  Genitive  with 
Nouns  : 
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I.-QENITIVE. 

Note.— The  Genitive  Is  regularly  used  to  express  the  relation  of  one  noun  to 
another.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  adjective  case,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Dative  and  the  Ablative,  which  may  be  called  adverbiai  cases.  Its  uses  may  be 
classified  as  follows :  — 

I.  Of  Possession  (§  2x4). 

a.  Of  Source  developed  into  Material  (}  214.  /). 

3.  Of  Quality  (§215). 

4.  Of  the  Whole,  after  words  designating  a  Part  (Partitive, 
$  2x6). 

5.  With  Nouns  of  Action  and  Feeling  ($  217). 
II,  Genitive  WITH  f  i.  Relative  adjective  (or  Verbal)  ($218.  a,  ^). 

Adjectives:    (  2.  Of  Specification  (later  use)  (}  218.  t). 
III.  Genitive  with  j  i.  Of  Memory,  Feeling,  etc.  ($§  219,  221-23). 

Verbs:  (2.  Of  Accusing,  etc.  (Charge  or  Penalty)  ({220). 

I.  Genitive  with  Nouns. 
213.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not 
meaning  the  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive. 

This  relation  is  most  frequently  expressed  in  English  by  the  prepo- 
sition OF :  as,  — 

libri  Ciceronis,  the  hooks  of  Cicero, 

talentum  auri,  a  talent  of  gold, 

vir  summae  virtutis,  a  man  of  the  greatest  couragt, 

pars  militum,  a  part  of  the  soldiers, 

cultus  deorum,  worship  of  the  gods, 

vacatio  laboris,  a  respite  from  toil, 

victor  omnium  gentium,  conqueror  of  all  nations. 

In  most  constructions  the  genitive  is  either  Subjective 
or  Objective. 

1.  The  Subjective  genitive  denotes  that  to  which  the  noun  limited 
belongs,  or  from  which  it  is  derived  (§  214). 

2.  The  Objective  genitive  denotes  that  toward  which  an  action  or 
feeling  is  directed  (§  217  if.). 

This  distinction  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  The  phrase 
amor  patria,  love  of  a  father^-  may  mean  love  felt  by  a  father^  a 
father'' s  love  (subjective  genitive),  or  love  towards  a  father  (objective 
genitive). 

Note. — The  genitive  seems  to  have  denoted  originally  that  to  which  something 

belongs,  and  hence  it  was  originally  subjective.    The  objective  genitive  is  a  later 

development,  through  such  expressions  as  mel  laud&tOrSs.  my  admirers,  in  which 

the  admirers  are  first  conceived  as  belonging  to  me,  and  afterwards  felt  as  admiring 

me  (c£  /  ai/.  note).    For  this  reason  the  distinction  between  the  subjective  and 

tte  objective  genitive  is  very  unstable  and  constantVy  \osX  «\^Ya  oi  Vj^  \  V3(I«  «V 
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214.  The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  to 
denote  (i)  the  Author  or  Owner,  (2)  the  Source  or  the 
Materia],  (3)  the  Quality. 

X«  PoMewhre  Gkenitlve 

/I.  I.  The  Possessive  Genitive  denotes  the  author  or 
owner:  as, — 

libri  Cicerona,  ike  books  of  (written  by)  Cicero 
Alexandn  equus,  Alexander's  korse, 

2.  For  the  genitive  of  possession  a  possessive  or  derivative  adjective 
Is  often  used, —  regularly  for  the  possessive  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronouns  (§§  190,  197.  a):  as, — 

liber  meus,  my  book,     [Not  Hber  mBl.] 

aliena  pencula,  otker  men^s  dangers^     [But  also  aliomm.]) 

Sullana  tempora,  ike  times  of  Sulla,     [Oftener  SuUfteJ 

b»  The  noun  limited  is  understood  in  a  few  eiqsressions ;  as,  — 

ad  Castoris  [aedes],  to  ike  [temple]  of  Castor. 

Hectoris  Andromache  (^JEji,  iiL  319),  Hector's  [wife]  Andromacke, 

FlaccQS  Qandi,  Flaccus  [slave]  of  Qaudius, 

c.  The  possessive  genitive  is  often  in  the  predicate,  connected  with 
its  noun  by  a  verb :  as,  — 

baec  domns  est  patria  mei,  tkis  kouse  is  myfatker^s, 

tatelAe  noatrae  [eos]  duximns  (liv.),  wekeldikem  [to  be]  in  our  protect' 

tion. 
eompencC  £Eicere,  to  save  (make  of  saving). 
Incri  facere,  to  get  the  benefit  of  (make  of  profit), 
iam  me  Poanpa  totum  ene  sds  (Fam.  iL  13),  ^iw  know  I  am  now  aUfor 

Pompey  (all  Pompey's). 

Remark. — Thoe  genhhras  bear  tiie  same  relation  to  the  examples  in  \  813 
tiiat  a  predicate  noun  bears  to  an  appositive  (^§  184, 185). 

d*  An  infinitive  or  a  clause,  when  used  as  a  noun,  is  often  limited 
by  a  genitive  in  the  predicate :  iffi,  — 

neque  ani  iudim  [erat]  decemere  (B.  C  i.  35),  nor  was  it  for  kujnt^ 

meni  to  decide  (nor  did  it  belong  to  his  judgment). 
eoiuaviB  hofminis  est  errire  (Qc),  it  is  any  man's  [liability]  to  err, 
negavit  moria  esse  Graecorum,  nt  in  convivio  virorum  accnmberent  moli- 

eres  (Ver.  ii.  i  66),  ke  said  it  was  not  tke  custom  of  tke  Greeks  fm 
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timidi  est  optare  necem  (Ov.  M.  hr.  1 15),  it  is  for  (he  coward  to  wish  for 

death, 
stultl  erat  sperare,  suadere  impudentis  (Phil.  ii.  23),  it  was  folly  to  hope 

effrontery  to  urge  (it  was  the  part  of  a  fool,  etc.). 
sapientis  (not  sapiens)  est  pauca  loqui,  it  is  wise  (the  part  of  a  wise  man) 

to  say  little. 

Remark.  —  This  construction  is  regular  with  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
instead  of  the  neuter  nominative  (see  the  last  two  examples). 

Note. — A  derivative  or  possessive  adjective  maybe  used  for  the  genitive  in 
this  construction,  and  must  be  used  for  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun :  as, — 

mentiri  non  est  meum  (not  mei),  it  is  not  for  me  to  lie. 
hamanum  (for  hominis)  est  errare,  it  is  tnan^s  nature  to  err  (to  err  is 
human). 

2.  Genitive  of  Material. 

e.  The  genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  or  Material 
of  which  a  thing  consists  (compare  §§  216,  244)  :  as, — 

talentum  auri,  a  talent  of  gold. 
flumina  lactis,  rivers  of  milk. 

Note.  —  This  is  strictly  a  genitive  of  source  (c£  ez  aur5  factum,  made  [out] 
of  gold,  }  244.  c), 

f  A  limiting  genitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  noun  in  ^po- 
sition (§  183):  as, — 

nomen  insaniae  (for  nomen  msania),  the  word  madness, 
oppidum  Antiochlae  {Jor  oppidum  Antiochia,  the  regular  form),  the  city 
of  Anttoch,   [A  very  wide  use  of  this  genitive,  cf.  e,'\ 

g.  For  the  genitive  with  the  ablatives  causSl,  ^^^^^  for  the  sake  of; 
erg5,  because  of;  and  the  indeclinable  Inatar,  like;  also  with  pridifi, 
the  day  before;  postrldifi,  the  day  after;  tenua,  as  far  as^  see  § 
223.  e, 

h.  For  the  genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive,  see  §  29^ 

3.  Genitive  of  Quality. 

215.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only 
when  the  quality  is  modified  by  an  adjective :  as, — 

vir  summae  virtiitis,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage.     [But  not  vir  virtutia  ] 
magnae  est  deliberationis,  tt  is  an  affair  of  great  deliberation, 
magni  formica  Jab5ris,  the  ant  [a  creature]  of  great  toil. 
ille  autem  sui  iiidici  (Nep.  Att.  9),  but  he  [jk  man'i  of  independent  (his 
own)  jucfgTueni. 
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Note.— Compartt  Ablative  of  Quality  (j  agi).  In  expressions  of  quality,  the 
genitive  or  the  ablative  may  often  be  used  indifferently :  as,  praestanti  prtU 
dentift  vir,  a  man  of  mrpassing  wisdom ;  m&ximl  animl  iiomO  (Cic),  a 
man  of  the  greatest  courage.  But  in  general  the  Genitive  is  thus  used  rather  of 
fssentiai,  the  Ablative  of  special  or  incidental  characteristics.  The  Genitive  of 
Quality  was  no  doubt  originally  subjective, 

a.  The  genitive  of  quality  b  found  in  the  adjective  phrases  Situi 
tnodi,  cfliuB  modi  (equivalent  to  t&lia,  such  \  quSUis,  of  what  sort), 

b.  The  genitive  of  quality,  with  numerals,  is  used  to  define  meas- 
ures oi  lengthy  depths  etc.  {Geniirve  of  Measure);  as,— 

fossa  trium  pedum,  a  trench  of  three  feet  [in  depth], 
miirus  sedecim  pedum,  a  wall  of  sixteen  feet  [high]. 

C*  For  Genitives  of  Quality  used  to  express  indefinite  value^  see 
§  252.  a. 

4.  Partitive  Genitive. 

216,  Words  denoting  a  Part  are  followed  by  the  geni- 
tive of  the  Whole  to  which  the  part  belongs. 
a.  Partitive  words,  followed  by  the  genitive,  are  — 

1.  Nouns  or  Pronoims:  as,— -> 

pars  militum,/tfr/  of  the  soldiers, 

quis  nostrum,  which  of  us  (of.  e,  below)? 

nihil  erat  reliqui,  there  was  nothing  lefl, 

2.  Numerals,  Comparatives,  Superlatives,  and  Pronominal  words 
like  alius,  etc. :  as,  — 

alter  consulum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls, 

unus  tribunSrum,  one  of  the  tribunes  (cf.  ^,  below), 

plurimum  totius  Galliae  equitatu  valet  (B.  G.  v.  3),  is  strongest  in  cavalry 

of  all  Gaul, 
octavus  sapientum  (Hor.),  the  eighth  wise  man  (eighth  of  the  wise  men). 
Hispanorum  alii  vigilant  alii  student,  of  the  Spaniards  some  are  on  the 

watchy  others  are  eager, 
maior  fratrum,  the  elder  of  the  brothers, 
animalium  fortiora,  the  stronger  [of]  animals, 

3.  Neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns,  used  as  nouns:  as,«- 

tantum  spati,  so  much  [of]  space. 

aliquid  nummorum,  a  few  pence  (something  of  coins). 

id  loci  {j)r  locorum),  that  spot  of  ground, 

id  temporis,  at  that  time  (§  240.  If), 

plana  urbis,  the  level  parts  of  the  town, 

quid  noyi,  what  news  (what  of  new)? 
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Remark.— The  genitive  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  is  rarely  used 
partitively.    Thus — 

nihil  novi  (gen.),  nothing  new  ;  but 

nihil  memorabile  (nom.),  nothing  worth  mention,    [Not  nihil  memo- 
rabilis.] 

4.  Adverbs,  especially  of  Quantity  and  Place :  as*  — 

satis  pecuniae,  money  enough  (enough  of  money). 

parum  5ti,  not  much  ease  (too  little  of  ease). 

inde  loci,  next  in  order  (thence  of  place). 

turn  temporis,  at  that  point  of  time  (then  of  time). 

eo  miseriarum  (Sail.),  to  that  [pitch]  of  misery, 

ubinam  gentium  sumus,  where  in  the  world  are  we  (where  of  nations)  ? 

b.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  use  the  partitive  genitive  after 
adjectives,  instead  of  a  noun  in  its  proper  case :  as,  — 

sequimur  te  sancte  deorum  (iEn.  iv.   576),  we  follow  thee,  O  holy  deity, 

[For  sancte  deus.] 
nigrae  lanarum  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  i^^^  black  wools,     [For  nigrae  lanae.] 
elect!  iuvenum  (Liv.  xxx.  9),  chosen  youths.    [For  elect!  iuvenes.] 
cunctob  hominum  (Ov.),  all  men,     [For  cunctSs  homines,  compare  e,"] 

c.  Cardinal  numerals  regularly  take  the  Ablative  with  S  (ez)  or  d6 
instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive.  So  also  quidam  commonly,  and 
other  words  occasionally :  as,  — 

unus  ex  tribunis,  one  of  the  tribunes,    [But  also,  onus  tribondrum.] 

minumus  ex  illis  (Jug.  11),  the  youngest  of  them, 

medius  ex  tribus  (ib.),  the  middle  one  of  the  three, 

quidam  ex  militibus,  certain  of  the  soldiers, 

hominem  de  comitibus  meis,  a  man  of  my  companions, 

d.  Uterque,  both  (properly  each)^  and  quisque,  ecLck^  with  Nouns 
are  used  as  adjectives  in  agreement,  but  with  Pronouns  always  take  a 
partitive  genitive :  as,  — 

uterque  c5nsal,  both  the  consuls  ;  but,  uterque  nostriLm,  both  of  us, 
unus  quisque  vostrflm,  each  one  of  you, 

e.  Numbers  and  words  of  quantity  including  the  whole  of  any  thing, 
take  a  case  in  agreement,  and  not  the  partitive  genitive.  So  also  words 
denoting  a  part  when  only  that  part  is  thought  of.     Thus,  — 

nos  omnes,  all  of  us  (we  all).     [Not  onmes  nostrum.] 
quot  sunt  hostes,  how  many  of  the  enemy  are  there  ? 
cave  inimicos  qui  multi  sunt,  beware  of  your  enemies^  loho  are  many* 
maltf  mHites,  many  of  (he  soldieru 
nenao  Romaaus,  not  one  Roman, 
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5.   Objective  Genitive. 
The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  Nouns,  Adjectives, 
and  Verbs. 

217.  Nouns  of  action^  agency ^  and  feeling  govern  the 
genitive  of  the  object :  as,  — 

desiderium  oti,  longing  for  rest 
vacatio  muneris,  relief  from  duty. 
gratia  benefici,  gratitude  for  kindness. 
fuga  malorum,  refuge  from  disaster, 
precatio  deorum, /ray/^r  to  the  gods. 
contentiS  honorum,  struggle  for  office. 
opinio  virtiitis,  reputation  for  valor. 

Note. — This  usage  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  oi  belonging  to  (Possessive  Gen- 
itive). Thus  in  the  phrase  odium  Caesaris,  hate  of  C<Bsar^  the  hate  in  a  passive 
sense  belongs  to  Caesar,  as  odium^  though  in  its  active  sense  he  is  the  object  of  it, 
as  hate  (cf.  §  213.  note).  Hence  the  expression  of  such  ideas  often  varies;  see  a 
and  c^  below. 

a.  The  objective  genitive  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  possessive  or 
other  derivative  adjective  (see  §  197.  a.  2) :  as,  — 

mea  invidia,  my  unpopularity  (the  dislilce  of  which  I  am  the  object), 
mens  laudator,  my  eulogist  (one  who  praises  me), 
caedes  Clodiana  (Cic),  the  murder  of  Clodius  (the  Clodian  murder  *). 
metus  hostilis  (Jug.  ^i)^fear  of  the  enemy  (hostile  fear). 

Note. — These  possessives  really  represent  possessive  genitives  (see  note  above). 

b.  Rarely  the  objective  genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  already  limited 
by  another  genitive :  as,  — 

animi  multarum  remm  percursio  (Tusc.  iv.  31),  the  mind^s  traversing  of 
many  things. 

c.  A  noun  with  a  preposition  is  often  used  instead  of  the  objective 
genitive:  as,— 

odium  in  Caesarem,  hate  of  Casar.    [Cf.  odium  Caesaris,  note  above.] 

merita  erga  me  (Cic),  services  to  me. 

auxiiium  adversus  inimicos  (id.),  help  against  enemies. 

impetus  in  me  (id.),  attack  on  me. 

excessus  e  vita  (id.),  departure  from  life.    [Also,  excessus  vitae,  Cic] 

Note.  —  So  also  in  late  writers  the  dative  of  reference  (c£  J  226.  b)\  as,  — 

longo  bello  materia  (Tac  H.  i.  89),  resources  for  a  long  war* 

II.  Genitive  with  Adjectives. 

218.  Adjectives  requiring  an  object  of  reference  govern 
the  objective  genitive. 

A  As  we  say, "  The  Nathan  mux^«tr 
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These  are  called  Relative  Adjectives  {adiecttva  reldtlvd)  or  Trans- 
itive Adjectives,  and  include  the  following :  — 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  desire^  knowledge^  memory^  fulness^  power ^ 
sharing^  guilty  and  their  opposites :  as,  — 

avidus  laudis,  greedy  of  praise. 

fastidiosus  litterarum,  disdaining  letters, 

iuris  peritus,  skilled  in  law.     [So  also  the  ablative,  iure,  cf.  §  253.] 

sui  oblitus,  forgetful  of  himself 

rationis  et  orationis  expertes  (Off.  1.  50),  devoid  of  sense  and  speech, 

rei  militaris  imperitus,  unskilled  in  military  science, 

vostri  memor,  mindful  of  you. 

plenus  fidei,/«//  of  good  faith. 

cgenus  omnis  spei,  destitute  of  all  hope, 

potens  tempestatum,  having  sway  over  the  storms, 

impotens  irae,  ungovernable  in  anger, 

particeps  coniurationis,  sharing  in  the  conspiracy, 

affinis  rei  capi talis,  involved  in  a  capital  crime, 

insons  culpae,  innocent  of  guilt. 

b.  Verbals  in  -ax  (§  164.  /) ;  also  participles  in  -na  when  used  as 
adjectives,  i.e.  to  denote  a  disposition  and  not  2i particular  act:  as, — 

iustum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  3),  a  man  just  and  stead* 

•   fast  to  his  purpose. 
circus  capax  populi  (Ov.),  a  circus  big  enough  to  hold  the  people. 
cibi  Tanique  capacissimus  (Liv.),  a  very  great  eater  and  drinker  (very  able 

to  contain  food  and  wine), 
si  quern  tul  amantiorem  cSgnovisti  (Q.  Fr.  i.  i),  if  you  have  become  ac» 

quainted  with  any  one  more  fond  of  you. 
multitudo  insolens  belli  (B.  C.  ii.  36),  a  crowd  unused  to  war, 
sitiens  sanguinis,  thirsting  for  blood  (J.e,  habitually  bloodthirsty). 

Note  i.  —  Participles  in  -ns,  when  used  as  participles^  take  the  case  regularly 
governed  by  the  verb  to  which  they  belong :  as,  — 

Tiberius  sitiens  sanguinem  (Tac),  Tiberius  [then]  thirsting  for  blood. 

Note  2. — Occasionally  participial  forms  in  -us  are  treated  as  participles  (sec 
note  i)  even  when  they  express  a  dispostiton  or  character:  as, — 

virtus  quam  alii  ipsam  temperantiam  dicnnt  esse,  alii  obtemperantcm  tern- 
perantiae  praeceptis  et  earn  subsequetitem  (Tuscul.  iv.  30),  observant 
of  the  teachings  of  temperance  and  obedient  to  her. 

c.  The  poets  and  later  writers  use  the  genitive  with  almost  any 
adjective,  to  denote  that  with  reference  to  which  the  quality  exists 
(Genitive  of  Specification)  :  as,  — 

calYidus  rei  militaris  (Tac.  H.  ii.  31),  skilled  in  soldiership, 
pauper  $Lquae  (Hor,  Od.  iii.  30.  11),  scant  of  water. 
notus  animi  paterni  (id.  ii.  2.  (})ffkm€dfor  o  paternal  spirit 
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fessi  rerum  {Mn.  1.  178),  weary  of  toiL 

integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus  (Hor.),  upHgki  in  life^  and  unstained  by 
guilt. 

Note  i. — For  the  Ablative  of  Specification,  the  prose  construction,  see  ^  253. 

Note  2.  — The  Genitive  of  Specification  is  only  an  extension  of  the  construc- 
tion with  relative  adjectives.  Thus  callidus  denotes  knowledge;  pauper,  want; 
ptLrus,  innocence  ;  and  so  these  words  in  a  manner  belong  to  the  classes  under  a. 

Remark. — Adjectives  kA  feeling  are  followed  by  the  apparent  genitive  anlml 
(really  locative,  cf.  \  223.  c)\  as,— 

aeger  animi,  sick  at  heart, 
confusus  animi,  disturbed  in  spirit. 
So  by  imitation  — 

sinus  mentis  et  animi  (Plaut.  Trin.  454),  sound  in  mind  and  heart, 
audax  ingenii  (late),  bold  in  disposition. 

d.  For  adjectives  of  likeness^  etc.,  with  the  genitive,  apparently  ob- 
jective, see  §  234.  d. 

III.  Genitive  with  Verbs. 

The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  some  verbs. 

1.  Remembering;  and  Forgetting. 
219.   Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting  take  the 
Genitive  of  the  object  when  they  are  used  of  a  continued 
state  of  mind,  but  the  Accusative  when  used  of  a  single 
act:  as, — 

1.  Genitive:  — 

recordans  superioris  trSnanuaaidnis  (Att.iv.  19),  remembering  your  former 

crossing. 
animus  meminit  praeteritorum  (Div.  i.  63),  the  soul  remembers  the  past. 
venit  mihi  in  mentem  illias  diei,  /  bethink  me  of  that  day  (it  comes  into 

my  mind  of  that  day), 
obliviscere  caedis  atque  incendiorum  (Cat.  i.  6),  turn  your  mind  from 

slaughter  and  conflagrations. 
nee  unquam  obliviscar  illius  noctis  (Plancius    loi),  and  I  shaU  never  for* 

get  that  night, 

2.  Accusative:  — 

totam  causam  oblitus  est  (Bru.  217),  he  forgot  the  whole  case, 

pueritiae  memoriam  recordari  (Arch,  i),  to  recall  the  memory  of  childhood, 

a.  The  Accusative  is  almost  always  used  of  a  person  or  thing  re- 
membered by  an  eye-witness:  as,— 

memineram  Paullum  (Lsel.  9),  l  remembered  Paulus. 

b,  Recordor,  recollect,  recall,  denotes  a  singli  aa  and  la  thec^^co. 

almost  always  followed  by  the  Accusa^vei  «a,— 
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recordare  cSnsSnsani  ilium  theatri  (Phil.  i.  30),  recall  that  unanimous 

agreement  of  the  [audience  in  the]  theatre, 
recordamini  omnis  civilis  dissensiones  (Cat.  iii.  24),  recall  all  the  civil 

wars. 

c.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  a 
genitive  of  the  thing ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  neuter  pronoun,  which  is 
put  in  the  accusative  (cf.  §  238.  b), 

Catilina  admonebat  alium  egestatis,  alium  cupiditatis  suae  (Sail.  Cat. 

21),  Catiline  reminded  one  of  his  poverty ^  another  of  his  cupidity. 
unum  illud  monere  te  possum,  /  can  remind  you  of  this  one  thing. 

So  admoned,  commone5,   commonefacid,   commonefid.     But 

mone5  with  the  genitive  is  found  only  in  late  writers  (cf.  §  238.  b, 

note). 

Note. — All  these  verbs  often  take  dS  with  the  ablative,  and  the  accusative  of 
nouns  as  well  as  of  pronouns  is  sometimes  used  with  them :  as, — 

saepius  te  admoneo  de  syngrapha  Sittiana  (Fam.  viii.  4, 5),  I  remind  you 

again  and  again  of  the  bond  of  Sitiius. 
officium  vestrum  ut  vos  malo  cogatis  commonerier  (Plant  Ps.  150),  to  be 

reminded  of  your  duty, 

2.  Charge  and  Penalty. 
220.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting, 
take  the  genitive  of  the  charge  or  penalty  :  as,  — 

arguit  me  furti,  he  accuses  me  of  theft, 

peciilatiis  damnatus  (pecuniae  piiblicae  damnatus)  (Flac.  43)i  con- 
demned for  embezzlement, 

video  non  te  absolutum  esse  improbit&tis,  sed  illbs  damnatos  esse  caedis 
(Ver.  ii.  i.  72),  I  seey  not  that  you  were  acquitted  of  outrage,  but  that 
they  were  condemned  for  homicide. 

a.  Peculiar  genitives,  under  this  construction,  are  — 

capitis,  as  in  damnare  capitis,  to  sentence  to  death, 

maiestatis  [laesae],  treason  (crime  against  the  dignity  of  the  State). 

repetundamm  [rerum],  extortion  (lit.  of  an  action  for  claiming  back  money 

wrongfully  taken). 
voti,  in  damnatus  or  reus  voti,  bound  [to  the  payment]  ofon^s  vow;  i.e. 

successful  in  one's  effort. 
pecuniae  (damnare,  iudicare,  see  note  under  3,  below). 
dupli,  etc.,  as  in  diipli  condemnare,  condemn  to  pay  twofold, 

^.  Other  constructions  for  the  charge  or  penalty  are  — 
I.  The  ablative  of  price :  regularly  of  a  definite  amount  of  fine,  and 
often  of  indefinite  penalties  (cf.  §  252.  note):  as,— 
Frusinites  tertiA  p&rie  agri  damnati  (Liv.  x.  i),  thep^opk  of  Frudm  ctm- 
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vitia  autem  hominum  atque  fraudes  damnis  IgnOminUs  vinculliei  verbe- 
ribus  exsilus  morte  damnantur  (De  O.i.  194),  hta  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  men  are  punished  with  fines,  dishonor ^  chains,  scourging,  exile,  death. 

2.  The  ablative  with  d6,  or  the  accusative  with  inter,  in  idiomatic 
expressions:  as, — 

de  iXti,  for  gambling, 

de  Kmh\\Vi,for  bribery, 

inter  sicarios,  as  an  assassin  (among  the  assassins). 

de  vi  et  maiestatis  damnad  (Philip,  i,  21),  convicted  of  assault  and  treason, 

3.  The  accusative  with  ad  or  in  to  express  the  penalty  {late)',  as, — 

ad  mortem  (Tac),  to  death,  ad  (in)  metalla,  to  the  mines. 

Note.— The  origin  of  these  genitive  constructions  is  pointed  at  by  pectbiiao 
damn&re  (Aul.  Gell.  xx.  i,  38),  to  condemn  to  pay  money ^  in  a  case  of  injury  to  the 
person;  quantae  pecuniae  iUdlc&tl  essent  (id.  xx.  i,  47),  how  much  money 
they  were  adjudged  to  pay^  in  a  mere  suit  for  debt ;  c5nf essi  aeris  fto  dSbiti 
itldic&tl  (ibid.),  adjudged  to  owe  an  admitted  sum  due.  These  expressions  show 
that  the  genitive  of  the  penalty  comes  from  the  use  of  the  genitive  of  value  to  express 
a  sum  of  money  due  either  as  a  debt  or  as  a  fine.  Since  in  early  civilizations  all 
offences  could  be  compounded  by  the  pa)rment  of  fines,  the  genitive  came  to  be 
used  of  other  punishments,  not  pecuniary.  From  this  to  the  genitive  of  the 
acmal  crime  is  an  easy  transition,  inasmuch  as  there  is  always  a  confusion  between 
crime  and  penalty  (ct  "Eng.  guilty  of  death), 

3.  Verbs  of  Feeling. 

221.  Many  verbs  of  Feeling  take  the  genitive  of  the 
object  which  excites  the  feeling.     Thus — 

a.  Verbs  of  pity,  as  misereor  and  misereacd,  are  followed  by  the 
genitive:  as, — 

miserescite  rSgis  (-^n.  viii.  S^ihpi^  the  king, 

miserere  animl  non  digna  ferenns  (id.  ii.  \^,pity  a  soul  that  endures  un- 
worthy  things. 
But  miaeror,  commiseror,  bewail,  take  the  accusative :  as,  — 

communem  condicionem  miserari  (Murena   55),  bewail  the  common  lot, 

b.  The  impersonals  miseret,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet  (or 
pertaeaum  eat),  take  the  Genitive  of  the  cause  of  the  feeling  2inA  the 
Accusative  of  the  person  affected:  as,  — 

hoshonunes  infamiae  suae  neque  pudet  neque  taedet  (Verr.  i.  35),  these 

men  are  neither  ashamed  nor  weary  of  their  dishonor,   [Cf.  it  repenteth 

him  of  the  evil,"]  • 

mS  quidem  miseret  parietam  ipsorum  (Phil.  ii.  6g)f  for  my  part  I  pity  the 

very  walls. 
mS  civitatis  m5rum  piget  taedetque  (Sail.  Jug.  4),  lam  sick  and  disgusted 

with  the  ways  of  the  state, 
decemvirdrom  vds  pertaesum  est  (Liv.  iii.  67),  you  became  tired  of  (Aa 

decemvirs- 
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c.  An  infinitive,  a  clause,  or  the  accusative  (possibly  nominative)  of 
a  neuter  pronoun  may  be  used  with  these  impersonal  verbs  (except 
miseret)  instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  noun :  as,  — 

me  paenitet  haec  fecisse,  /  repent  of  having  done  this, 

nihil  quod  paenitere  possit  (Cic.)»  nothing  that  may  cause  repentance, 

d,  Miseret,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  personally  with  a  neuter  pro- 
noun as  subject :  as,  — 

nonne  te  haec  pudent  (Ter.  Ad.),  do  not  these  things  shame  you  f 

4w  Interest  and  RSfeirt. 
222*   The  impersonals  interest  and  rfifert  take  the  geni- 
tive  of  the  person  (rarely  of  the  thing)  affected  :  as,  — 

Olddi  intererat  Milonem  perire  (Mil.  56),  jV  was  the  interest  of  Clodius 

that  Milo  should  die, 
fiiciundum  esse  aliquid  quod  illorum  magis  quam  sua  retulisse  videretur 

(Jug.  Ill),  that  something  must  be  done  which  seemed  to  be  more  for 

their  interest  than  his  own, 
video  cnim  quid  mea  intersit,  quid  utriaaque  nostrum  (Fam.vii,23),/i>r  1 

see  what  is  for  my  good  and  for  the  good  of  us  both. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  a  substantive  clause. 

a.  Instead  of  the  Genitive  of  a  Personal  Pronoun  the  corresponding 
Possessive  is  used  in  the  ablative  singular  feminine  after  interest  or 
rSfert:  as, — 

quid  tua  id  refert?  magni  (Ter.  Ph.  723),  how  does  that  concern  youf 

much,     [See  also  the  last  two  examples  above.] 
vehementer  intererat  vestra  qui  patre^estis  (Plin.  Ep.  iv,  13),  it  would  be 

very  much  to  your  advantage^  you  who  are  fathers, 

b.  The  accusative  with  ad  is  used  with  interest  and  rCfert  to  ex- 
press the  thing  with  reference  to  which  one  Is  interested :  as,  — 

magni  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest  (Fam.  xvi.  i),  it  is  of  great  consequence 

to  our  honor, 
refert  etiam  ad  fructus  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  16,  6)  it  makes  a  difference  as  to 

the  crop. 

Note.  —  Very  rarely  the  Person  is  expressed  by  ad  and  the  Accusative,  or 
(with  refert)  by  the  Dative  (proljably  a  popular  corruption)  :  as, — 

quid  id  ad  mS  aut  ad  meam  rem  refert  (Plautus,  Persa  513),  whatdif^ 

ference  does  that  make  to  me  or  to  my  interests? 
quid  referat  intra  naturae  fines  viventi  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  1. 49),  what  difference 

i/a^s  f/  make  to  me  who  live  within  the  limits  of  natural  desire  f 
So,  nil  referre  dedecori  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  65),  thai  it  makes  no  difference  as 
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5.  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  "Want 

223.   Some  verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want  govern  the  gent 
tive :  as,  — 

quid  est  quod  defensiSnis  indigeat?  (Rose.  Am.  34),  what  is  then  thai 

needs  defence  ? 
satagit  rerom  suarum,  he  has  his  hands  full  with  his  own  affairs* 

Note. —  But  verbs  of  plenty  and  want  more  commonly  take  the  ablative  (see 
(}  243.  a,  248.  ^.),  except  egreO*  IndlGreO,  sataffO. 

6.  Other  Verbs. 

a*  The  genitive  sometimes  follows  potior,  get  possession  of;  as 
always  in  the  phrase  potirl  r6rum,  to  be  master  of  affairs.    Thus, — 

illius  rSgnl  potiri  (Fam.  i.  7,  5),  to  become  master  of  that  kingdom, 
Cleanthes  solem  dominari  et  rSmm  potiri  putat  (Acad.   11.  126),  CUanthes 
thinks  the  sun  holds  sway  and  is  lord  of  the  unitftrsi. 

But  potior  usually  takes  the  ablative  (see  §  249). 

b.  Some  other  verbs  rarely  take  the  Genitive :  — 

1.  By  analogy  with  those  mentioned  in  §  221 :  as,— 

neque  huius  sis  veritus  feminae  primariae  (Ter.  Ph.  971)9  and  you  had 
no  respect  for  this  highborn  lady, 

2.  As  akin  to  adjectives  which  take  the  genitive :  as,  — 

fastidit  mei  (Plaut.  Aul.  245),  he  disdains  me,    [Cf.  fasiididsas.] 
studet  tul  (quoted  N.  D.  iii.  72),  he  is  zealous  for  you,    [Cf.  stadidsas.] 

3.  In  imitation  of  the  Greek :  as,  — 

iustitiaene  prius  mlrer,  belline  labomm  (iEn.  x).  126),  shall  I  rather 

admire  [his]  justice  or  his  toils  in  war  ? 
neque  ille  sepositi  ciceris  nee  longae  invidit  avSnae  (Hor*  Sat.  ii.  6.  84), 

nor  does  he  grudge  his  garnered  peas ^  etc.    [But  cf.  invidus,  parens.] 
abstineto  irarum  (Her.  Od.  iii.  27.  69),  refrain  from  wrath  (but  cf. 

§§  223,  243./  Rem.), 
laborom  decipitur  (Hor.  Od.  li.  13.  38),  he  is  beguiled  of  his  woes, 
nee  sermonis  fallebar  (Plaut.  £p.  239),  nor  did  I  miss  the  conversation, 
me  laborom  levas  (Plaut.  Rud.  2^'j)^you  relieve  me  of  my  troubles, 

€,  The  apparent  Genitive  animi  (really  Locative)  is  used  with  a 
few  verbs  of  feeling  and  the  like  (cf.  §  218.  tf.  Rem.)  :  as,  — 

Antipho  me  excruciat  aninu  (Ter.  Ph.  187),  Antipho  torturei  my  mind 

(me  in  my  mind). 
animi  pendeS  (PI.  Merc.  127),  lam  in  suspense, 
me  animi  fallit  (Lucr.  i.  922),  my  mind  deceives  me. 
So,  by  analogy,  desipiebam  mentis  (PI.  Eipld.  itJ^V  f  -was  otiA  of  ftc$  Ktod. 
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IV.  Peculiar  Genitives. 

dm  A  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  Exclamations,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  {Genitive  of  Exclamation)  :  as, — 

di  immortales,  mercimoni  lepidi  (Plaut.  Most,  ^i  2) j  good  heavens  !  what  a 

charming  bargain, 
foederis  heu  taciti  (Prop.  iv.  7.  21),  alas  for  the  unspoken  agreement. 

e.  The  genitive  is  often  used  with  the  ablatives  causft,^  gratia,y«r 
the  sake  of ;  erg5,  because  of;  and  the ,  indeclinable  Instar,  like;  also 
with  pridie,  the  day  before;  postrldiS,  the  day  after;  tenus,  as  far 
as:  2LS, — 

honoris  causa,  Tvith  due  respect  (for  the  sake  of  honor). 

verbi  gratia, /J^r  example. 

eius  legis  erg5,  on  account  of  this  law, 

equus  instar  montis  (iEn.  ii.  15),  a  horse  like  (the  image  of)  a  mountain, 

latermn  tenus  (^En.  x.  2io)»  as  far  as  the  sides. 

Note  i. — Of  these  the  genitive  with  causA  is  like  that  in  ndmen  Ins&niae 
(§  214./).    The  others  are  of  various  origin. 

Note  2.  —  In  prose  of  the  Republican  Period  prIdiS  and  postrldiS  are  thus 
used  only  in  the  expressions  prldio  (postrldiS)  Sius  diSl,  the  day  before  {after) 
thai  (cf.  the  eve^  the  morrow  of  that  day)^  Tacitus  uses  the  construction  with  other 
words :  as,  postrldiS  Insidi&rum,  the  day  after  the  plot.  For  the  accusative,  see 
}  261.  a.    Tenus  takes  also  the  ablative  (§  26a  e)^ 

II.- DATIVE. 

Note.  ^  The  Dative  seems  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  Locative  (cf.  otKot^at  hofne^ 
with  oXk<{P,  to  a  house),  and  must  have  had  the  primary  meaning  of  to  or  towards. 
But  this  local  meaning  appears  in  Latin  only  in  the  poets  {§  225.  b.  3)  and  in 
some  adverbial  forms  (as  eO,  1110,  thither,  ct  §  148.  note,  7), 

In  Latin  the  Dative  has  two  classes  of  derived  meanings  :  — 

z.  The  Dative  denotes  an  object  not  as  caused  by  the  action,  or  directly 
affected  by  it  (like  the  Accusative),  but  as  reciprocally  sharing  in  the  action  or 
receiving  it  consciously  or  actively.  Thus  in  dedit  puerO  librum,  he  gave  the 
boy  a  book,  or  fScit  xnihi  initLriam,  he  did  me  a  wrong,  there  is  an  idea  of  the 
b<^  receiving  the  book,  and  of  my  feeling  the  wrong.  Hence  expressions  denoting 
fersons  or  things  with  personal  attributes  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  dative  than 
those  denoting  mere  thin^.3    See  examples  under  }  224. 

This  difference  between  the  Accusative  and  the  Dative  {i^,  between  the  Direct 
and  the  Indirect  Object)  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  implied  in  the  verb  or 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Hence  verbs  of  similar  meaning  (to  an  English 
mind)  often  differ  in  the  case  of  their  object  (see  }  227.  a  and  b), 

•2.  The  Dative  is  used  to  express  the  purpose  of  an  action  or  that  for  which  it 
serves  (see  }  233).  This  construction  is  especially  used  with  abstract  expressions,  or 
those  implying  an  action. 

1  Compare  the  English  for  hts  sake,  on  my  account, 

^So  in  Spanish  the  dative  is  used  whenever  a. person  is  the  object  of  an  action; 
/^atwa/^om^e,  /see  [to]  the  man. 
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These  two  classes  of  Datives  approach  each  other  in  some  cases  and  are 
occasionally  confounded,  as  in  }  234  (cf.  especially  §  234.  b). 

The  uses  of  the  Dative,  arranged  practically,  are  the  following :  — 

I.  As  Indirect  Object  f  i.  With  Transitives  (§  225). 

(general  use)  :  (  2.  With  Intransitive^  (§^  226-28,  23o)« 

1.  Of  Possession  (with  esse)  (}  231). 

2.  Of  Agency  (with  Gerundive)  (}  232), 

3.  Of  Purpose  or  Elnd  (predicate  use)  (§  233). 

4.  Of  Fitness,  etc.  (with  Adjectives)  (}  234). 

5.  Of  Reference  {datwus  comtnodi)  (§J  235,  236). 


2.  Sp>ecial  or  Idiomatic 
Uses: 


224.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  object  indirectly  affected 
by  an  action. 

This  is  called  the  Indirect  Object  (§  177).  It  is  usually  denoted  in 
English  by  the  Objective  with  to  ox  for.    Thus,  — 

dat  librum  puero,  he  gives  a  hook  to  the  boy, 

cedite  tempori,  yield  to  the  occasion. 

provincia  Ciceroni  obtigit,  the  province  fell  by  lot  to  Cicero* 

inimicis  non  credimus,  we  do  not  trust  [to]  our  enemies. 

civitatis  saluti  consulite,  consult  for  the  safety  of  the  State, 

sic  mihi  videtur,  so  it  seems  to  me, 

indicavi^  mihi  Pansa,  Pansa  has  made  known  to  me, 

hoc  tibi  spondeo,  I  promise  [to]  you  this. 

1.  Indirect  Object  ^w^ith  TransitiveB. 

225.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  with  the  Accu- 
sative of  the  Direct  may  be  used  with  any  transitive  verb 
whose  meaning  allows  (see  §  177) :  as, — 

d5  tibi  librum,  I  give  you  a  book, 

illud  tibi  affirmo  (Fam.  i.  *f)fthis  I  assure  you, 

commendo  tibi  eius  omnia  negotia  (Fam.  i.  3),  I  put  all  his  affairs  in 

your  hands, 
dabis  profecto  misericordiae  quod  iracundiae  negavisti  (Dei.  ^o)iyou 

will  surely  grant  to  mercy  what  you  refused  to  wrath. 
litteras  a  te  mihi  stator  tuus  reddidit  (Fam.ii.  17),  delivered  to  me  a  letter. 

a.  Many  verbs  have  both  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  use  (§  177. 
note).  These  take  either  the  Accusative  with  the  Dative,  or  the 
Dative  alone:  as, — 

hanc  pecuniam  tibi  credo,  I  trust  this  money  to  you,    [Transitive.] 
in  hac  re  tibi  credo,  I  trust  you  in  this,     [Intransitive.] 

b  Certain  verbs  implying  motion  vary  in  their  construction  between 
the  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  and  the  Accusative  of  the  End  of 
Motion  (§  358.  if).     Thus  — 
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1.  Some  verbs  take  the  Accusative  (with  or  without  a  preposition) 
instead  of  the  Indirect  Object,  when  the  idea  of  Motion  prevails 
(§  258)  :  as,  — 

litteras  quas  ad  Pompeiom  scrips!  (Att.  iii.  8),  the  letter  which  I  have  writ' 

ten  [and  sent]  to  Pompey,     [Cf.  non  quo  haberem  quod  tibi  scriberem 

(Att.  iv.  4),  not  that  I  had  anything  to  write  to  you.'] 
litterae  extempl5  Romam  scriptae  (Liv.  xli.  16),  <z  letter  was  immediately 

written  [and  sent]  to  Rome, 
hostes  in  fugam  dat  (B.  G.  v.  51),  he  puts  the  enemy  to  flight.     [Cf.  ut  me 

dem  fugae  (Att.  vii.  23),  to  take  to  flight^ 
cur  saepius  ad  me  litteras  dedisses  (Fam.  iv.  4),  why  you  had  several  times 

written  letters  [addressed]  to  me. 
nullas  els  praeterquam  ad  te  et  ad  Brutum  dedi  litteras  (id.  iii.  7),  I  have 

given  to  them  (the  messengers)  no  letters  except  (addressed)  to  you,  etc. 
omnes  rem  ad  Pompeium  deferri  volunt  (id.  i.  l),  all  wish  the  matter  to 

be  put  in  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
an  iterum  se  reddat  in  arma  (iEn.  x.  684),  or  should  throw  himself  again 

into  the  fight  (only  poetic). 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  many  verbs  usually  followed  by  the  Accusative 
with  ad  or  in,  take  the  Dative  when  the  idea  of  motion  is  merged  in 
some  other  idea :  as,  — 

nee  quicquam  quod  non  mihi  Caesar  detulerit  (Faro.  iv.  13),  and  nothing 

which  Ccesar  did  not  communicate  to  me. 
mihi  litteras  mittere  (Fam.  vii.  12),  to  send  me  a  letter, 
eum  librum  tibi  misi  (id.  vii.  19),  I  sent  you  that  book. 
Catonem  tuum  mihi  mitte  (id.  vii.  24),  send  me  your  Cato. 
cures  ut  mihi  vehantur  (id.  viii.  4,  5),  take  care  that  they  be  conveyed  to  me. 
cum  alius  alii  subsidium  ferrent  (6.  G.  ii.  26),  while  one  lent  aid  to  another ^ 
quibus  (copils  rex  Deiotarus)  imperatdribus  nostris  auxilia  mitteret  (Deiot. 

22),  with   which  (troops)   king  D.  might  send  reinforcements  to  our 

generals, 

3.  In  poetry  the  End  of  Motion  is  often  expressed  by  the  dative 
(see  §  258.  note  i). 

c.  For  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Accusative  of  the  thing  after 
verbs  oi  threatening  and  the  like,  see  §  227./. 

d,  pertain  verbs  may  take  either  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the 
Accusative  of  the  thing,  or  (in  a  different  sense)  the  Accusative  of  the 
person  and  the  Ablative  of  the  thing :  as,  — 

don  at  coronas  suis,  he  presents  wreaths  to  his  men;  or, 
donat  suos  coronis,  he  presents  his  men  with  wreaths, 
vincala  exuere  sibi  (Ov.  M.  vii.  772),  to  shake  off  the  leash  (from  himself), 
omnes  armis  exuit  (B.  G.  v.  51),  he  stripped  them  all  of  their  arms, 
&ra,m  sanguine  adspergere  (N.  D.  iii.  88),  to  sprinkle  the  altar  wi/h  blood. 
£me  aaneainem.  adspergere,  to  sprinkle  blood  u^on  iht  altar. 
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Such  are  d6n6,  impertiS,  indnS,  eznS,  adspergS,  InspergS, 
circumd5,  circunifund5,  prohibe5,  intercludd,  and  in  poetry 
accing5,  impllc5,  and  similar  verbs. 

Note  i.  —  Interdlc5,/&r^/rf,  takes  either  (i)  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the 
accusative  of  the  thing,  or  (2)  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing: 
as,— 

interdixit  histrionibus  scaenam  (Suet.  Dom.  7),  he  forbade  the  actors  [to 
appear  on]  the  stage  (he  prohibited  the  stage  to  the  actors).  [Cf.  in- 
terdictum  est  mare  Antiati  populd  (Liv.viii.  14),/^^  sea  was  forbidden 
to  the  people  of  Antium.'\ 

feminis  (dat.)  purpurae  fisu  interdicemus  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7),  shall  we  forbid 
women  the  wearing  of  purple? 

aqua  et  igni  alicui  interdicere,  to  forbid  the  use  of  fire  and  water. 

Note  2. — The  Dative  with  the  Accusative  is  used  in  poetry  with  many  verbs 
ol  preventing^  protecting^  and  the  like,  which  usually  take  the  Accusative,  and  Abla- 
tive. Intercltld5  and  arced  sometimes  take  the  Dative  and  Accusative,  even  in 
prose:  as,— 

hisce  omnis  aditus  ad  SuIIam  intercludere  (Rose.  Amer.   no),  to  shut 
these  men  off  from  all  access  to  Sulla  (close  to  them  every  approach). 

[Cf.  uti  frdmentd  commeatiique  Caesarem  intercluderet  (B.  G.  i.  48). 

to  shut  CcBsar  off  from  grain  and  supplies."] 
hnnc  (oestrum)  arcebii  pecori  (Georg.  iii.  154),  ^^m  shall  keep  this  away 

from  the  flock,    [Cf.  ilium  arcuit  Qallia  (Phil.  v.  37),  he  excluded  him 

from  Gaul.'] 
solstitium  pecori  defendite  (ExL  vii.  47),  keep  the  summer  heat  from  the 

flock, 

e.  Verbs  which  in  the  active  voice  take  the  accusative  and  dative 
retain  the  dative  when  used  in  the  passive :  as,  — 

haec  n5bls  nuntiantur,  these  things  are  told  us.     [Active :  haec  [qiudam] 

ndbis  nuntiat.] 
Crassd  di  vitiae  non  in  videntur,  Crassus  is  not  envied  for  his  wealth,  [Active : 

Crassd  divitias  n5n  invidet.] 
decern  talenta  oppidanis  imperantur,  ten  talents  are  exacted  of  the  toTvns* 

people,    [Active :  imperat  oppidanis  decern  talenta.] 

2.  Indirect  Object  with  IhtransitiveB. 

226.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  may  be  used 
with  any  Intransitive  verb  whose  meaning  allows :  as,  — 

cedant  arma  togae  (Phil.  ii.  20),  let  arms  give  place  to  the  gown, 

Caesari  respondet,  he  replies  to  Casar* 

Caesari  respondetur,  Casar  is  replied  to  (see  §  230). 

eredimos  nuntio,  we  believe  the  messenger, 

nnntio  creditor,  ike  messenger  is  believid^ 
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respond!  maximfs  criminibus  (Phil.  ii.  36),  /  harfe  answered  the  heaviest 

charges. 
ut  ita  cuique  eveniat  (id.  119),  that  it  may  so  turn  out  to  each. 

Note  i.  —  Intransitive  verbs  have  no  Direct  Object.  The  Indirect  Object, 
therefore,  in  these  cases  stands  alone  (but  cf.  §  225.  a). 

Note  2. — Q^6j^^  yield,  sometimes  takes  the  Ablative  of  the  thing  along  with 
the  Dative  of  the  person:  as, — 

cedere  alicui  possessione  hortorum    (Milon.    75),   to  give  up  to  one  the 
possession  of  a  garden, 

a*  Many  phrases  consisting  of  a  noun  with  the  copula  sum  or 
a  copulative  verb  are  equivalent  to  an  intransitive  verb  and  take  a  kind 
of  indirect  object  (cf.  §  235)  :  as,  — 

auctor  esse  alicui,  to  advise  or  instigate  one  (cf.  persuaded). 

quis  huic  rei  testis  est  (Quinc.  37),  who  testifies  (is  witness)  to  this  fact? 

is  finis  populationibus  fuit  (Liv.  ii.  30),  this  put  an  end  to  the  raids. 

b.  The  dative  is  sometimes  used  without  a  copulative  verb  in  a  sense 
approaching  that  of  the  genitive  (cf.  §§  227.  d,  235.  a):  as,  — 

legatus  Caesari,  a  lieutenant  to  Casar  {i.e.  a  man  assigned  to  Caesar), 
hires  fratri  suo,  his  brother's  heir  (heir  to  his  brother), 
ministri  sceleribus,  agents  of  crime. 

Note.  —  The  cases  in  a  and  b  differ  from  the  constructions  of  §  227.  note  2, 
and  }  235  in  that  the  dative  is  more  closely  connected  in  idea  with  some  single  word 
to  which  it  serves  as  an  indirect  object. 

3.  Dative  'with  Special  Verbs. 

Many  verbs  of  apparently  transitive  meaning  in  English  correspond 
to  verbs  intransitive  in  Latin.    Thus :  — 

227.  Most  verbs  signifying  to  favor^  help,  please^  trust, 
and  their  contraries ;  also  to  believe,  persuade,  command, 
obey,  serve,  resist,  envy,  threaten,  pardon,  and  spared  take 
the  dative :  as.  — 

cur  mihi  invides,  why  do  you  envy  mef 
mihi  parcit  atque  ignoscit,  he  spares  and  pardons  me, 
ignosce  patrio  dolori  (Liv.  iii.  48),  excuse  a  father* s  grief . 
Bontibas  opitulari  poteram  (Fam.  iv.  13),  I  was  able  to  help  the  guilty. 
non  omnibus  servio  (Att.  xiii.  49),  I  am  not  a  servant  to  every  man. 
cum  ceteris  tum  mihi  ipsi  displiced  (Fam.  iv.  13),  /  dissatisfy  other 
people  and  myself  too. 

1  These  include,  among  others,  the  following :  adverser,  crSdS,  f aveS^ 
fSdO,  Ig'n68c0,  iznperO,  invideO.  Ir&scor.  sascSnseO,  resistO,  noced, 
PATca,  p&re3,  place6,  serviO.  studeO,  BUfihdeQ  (persu&deO),  temper5, 
{obtomperOJ,  diotd  audiSns  sunk 
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non  parcam  operae  (Id.  xiii.  27),  IwiUspare  no  pains. 

nc  mihi  persaasi  (Cat  M.  78),  so  I  have  persuaded  myself. 

mihi  Fabius  ignoscere  debebit  si  minus  eius  f  amae  parcere  videbor  quam 

ante  consului  (TulL  3),  Fabius  will  have  to  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to 

spare  his  reputation  less  than^  etc. 
hnio  legionl  Caesar  confidebet  maxime  (B.  G.  L  40),  in  this  legion  Casar 

trusted  most. 

Note  i. — In  these  verbs  the  Latin  retains  an  original  intransitive  meaning. 
Thus :  invidSre,  to  envy^  was  originally  to  look  askance  at  one;  servire  is  to  be  a 
slave  to;  BU&dSre  is  to  make  a  thing  pleasant  (sweet)  to  one. 

Note  a. — Some  common  phrases  regularly  take  the  dative  precisely  like 
verbs  of  similar  meaning.    Such  are*— 

praesto  esse,  be  on  hand  (cf.  adesse). 

morem  gerere,  humor  (cf.  moriger&ii). 

gratum  facere,  do  a  favor  (cf.  gratificari). 

dicto  audiens  esse,  be  obedient  (cf.  oboedire). 

cui  fidem  habebat  (B.  G.  i.  19),  in  whom  he  had eonfidenee  (cf.  cOnHdebat). 

So  also  many  phrases  where  no  corresponding  verb  exists.    Such  are— 

bene  (male,  polchre,  aegre,  etc.)  esse,  to  be  well  {ill^  etc.)  eff. 

iniiiriam  facere,  do  injustice  to, 

diem  dicere,  bring  to  trial  (name  a  day  for*  etc). 

agere  gratias,  to  express  on^s  thanks. 

habere  gratiam,  to  feel  thankfuL 

referre  gratiam,  to  repay  a  favor. 

opus  esse,  be  necessary^ 

damnum  dare,  inflict  an  injury, 

acceptum  (expensum)  ferre  (esse),  to  credit  (charge). 

honorem  habere,  to  pay  honor  to, 

a.  Some  verbs  apparently  of  the  same  meanings  take  the  Accusative. 
Such   are   iuv5,   adiuvS,  heiP;   laedS,  injure;   iubed,  order; 

dBRci6f  fail;  dSlectd^  please.    Thus, — 

hie  pulvis  oculam  meum  laedit,  this  dust  hurts  my  eye.    [Cf.  molta  ocuHa 
nocent,  many  things  are  injurious  to  the  eyes.'\ 

b.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intranst- 
trvely  with  the  Dative  without  perceptible  difference  of  meaning. 

Such  are  adtUor  (generally  accusative),  aemulor  (rarely  dative), 
oomitor,  despCrS,  praestSlor,  medeor,  medicor.    Thus,  — 

adttlattts  est  Antoni5  (Nep.  Att.  8),  he  flattered  Antony, 
adolan  Nerdnem  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  19),  to  flatter  Nero, 

e.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  iniranst* 
tn/ely  with  the  Dative  with  a  difTerence  of  meaning.^ 

iSee  Lexicon  under  oonveniO,  cupiO,  laslaid,  znaneO,  praevertA 
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parti  civinm  consolunt  (Off.  L  85),  they  constUifor  a  part  of  the  citizem, 

cum  t5  consuluissem  (Fam.  xi.  29),  when  I  had  consulted  you, 

metuens  pueris  (Plant.  Am.  11 13),  anxious  for  the  children, 

nee  metuunt  deds  (Ter.  Hec.  772),  they  fear  not  even  the  gods,    [So  alsc 

timed.] 
prospicite  patriae  (Cat.  iv.  3),  have  regard  for  the  State, 
prospicere  sedem  senectuti  (Liv.iv.49),  to  provide  a  habitation  for  old  age 

[So  also  provided.] 

Note.— Pld5  and  cOnlldO,  trust,  take  either  the  Dative  or  the  Ablative :  as,— 

legionis  decimae  cui  quam  maxime  confidebat  (B.  G.  i.  42),  of  the  tenth 

legion,  in  which  he  had  the  utmost  confidence, 
multum  natura  loci  confidebant  (B.  G.  i.  9),  they  had  great  confidence  in 

the  strength  of  their  position  (the  nature  of  the  place). 

d.  Some  verbal  nouns  —  as  Insidiae,  ambush;  invidia,  envy — 
take  the  dative  like  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived :  as,  — 

invidia  consul!  (Sail.),  ill-will  against  the  consul  (cf.  invideS). 
obtemperatio  legibus  (Leg.  i.  42),  obedience  to  the  laws  (cf.  obtempero). 
sibi  ipsi  resp6nsi5  (De  Or.  iii.  54),  an  answer  to  himself  (oi,  responded). 

Note.  —  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  immediately  upon  the  verbal  force 
of  the  noun  and  not  on  any  complex  idea  (cf.  }  226.  a  and  b), 

e.  The  Dative  is  also  used :  — 

1.  With  the  impersonals  libet  (lubet),  it  pleases i   licet,  it  is 
allowed:  as, — 

quod  mihi  maxime  lubet  (Fam.  i.  8,  3),  what  most  pleases  me. 
quasi  tibi  non  liceret  (Fam.  vi.  8),  as  if  you  were  not  permitted, 

2.  With  verbs  compounded  with  satis,  bene,  and  mede :  as. — 

mihi  ipse  numquam  satisfacio  (Fam.  i.  i),  I  never  satisfy  myself , 
Optimo  viro  maledicere  (Deiot.  28),  to  speak  ill  of  a  most  excellent  man, 
pulchrum  est  benefacere  reipublicae  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
benefit  the  State, 

Note. — These  are  not  real  compounds,  but  phrases,  and  were  apparently  fell 
as  such  by  the  Romans.    Thus : — 

satis  officio  meo,  satis  illorum  voluntati  qui  a  me  hoc  petiverunt  factum 
esse  arbitrabor  (Verres  v.  130),  that  enough  has  been  done  for y  etc. 

3.  With  the  following :  grfttificor,  grfttulor,  haereO  (rarely),  nUbO, 
permitt5,  plaudS,  probo,  studeS,  supplied,  ezcello :  as,  — 

haerentem  capiti  coronam  (Hor.  S.  i.  10),  a  wreath  clinging  to  the  head, 
Pompeio  se  gratiHcari  putant  (Fam.  i.  i),  they  suppose  they  are  doin^ 

Pompey  a  service, 
tibi  permitto  respondere  (N.  D.  iii.  4),  I  give  you  leave  to  answer, 

gratulor  tibi,  mi  Balhe  (Fam.  vi.  12),  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Balbus. 

mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi  (Hor.  S.  i.  i.  66^,  /  applaud  mysel/  at  Home* 
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cur  iibi  hde  non  gratificer  nescio  (Fam.  L  10),  why  Iskouid  not  gratify  you 

in  this  I  donU  know, 
cum  inimici  M.  Fontei  vobis  ac  popul5  Romano  minentur,  amicl  ac  pro- 

pinqui  supplicent  v5bis  (Fonteius  35),  while  the  enemies  of  M.  Fon- 

teius  are  threatening  you  and  the  Roman  people  too,  while  his  friends 

and  relatives  are  beseeching  you, 
ttt  voluerint  poptil5  supplicire  (Leg.  Agr.  ii.    18),  when  they  wished  to 

make  supplication  to  the  people. 

Note. — MlsceO  and  lungrO  sometimes  take  the  dative  (see  }  248.  a.  Rem.). 
fiaereG  usually  takes  the  ablative,  with  or  without  in. 

/.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  intransitive  often  have  an  Accusative  of  the 
direct  object  along  with  the  Dative  of  the  indirect  (cf.  §  225.  a)  :  as, — 

ctd  cum  rex  cracem  minitaretur  (Tus.  i.  102),  when  the  king  threatened 

him  with  the  cross. 
imperat  oppidanis  decern  talenta,  he  exacts  of  the  townspeople  ten  talents, 
omnia  sibi  ignoscere  (Veil.  ii.  30),  to  pardon  one's  self  everything, 
CraSflS  diviti&s  non  invideo,  /  do  not  envy  Crassus  his  wealth, 

4.   Dative  'with  Compounds. 

228.  Most  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in, 
inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  prO,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  circum, 
are  followed  by  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object :  as,  — 

neque  cnim  adsentior  eis  (Lael.  I'^^for  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

tempestati  obsequi  artis  est  (Fam.  i.  9)*  »/  is  a  point  of  skill  to  yield  to  the 
weather, 

omnibus  negotiis  non  interfuit  solum  sed  praefuit  (id.  L  6),  ^  not  only  had 
a  hand  in  all  matters^  but  took  the  lead  in  them. 

quantum  nitura  hominis  pecudibus  antecedit  (Of.i.  105),  so  far  as  man's 
nature  is  superior  to  brutes, 

nee  nnquam  succumbet  inimicis  (Dei.  21^)^  he  will  never  yield  to  his  foes, 

illis  libellis  nomen  suum  inscribunt  (Arch.  26),  they  put  their  own  name 
to  those  papers. 

cur  mibi  te  offers,  ac  meis  commodis  officis  et  obstas  (Rose.  A.  112),  why 
do  you  offer  yourself  to  me^  and  then  hinder  and  withstand  my  ad- 
vantage? 

Note  1.  —  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  not  on  the  preposition,  but  on 
the  compound  verb  in  its  acquired  meaning.  Hence  if  the  acquired  meaning 
is  not  suited  to  an  indirect  object,  the  original  construction  of  the  simple 
verb  remains  or  some  different  construction  arises.  Thus  in  convocat  8U08, 
kt  calls  hts  men  together ^  the  idea  of  calling  is  not  so  modified  as  to  make  an  indi- 
rect object  appropriate.  So  homlnem  Interfloere,  to  make  way  with  a  mam 
(kiil  him).  But  in  praefloere  ImperfttCrem  bellO,  to  paa  man  as  commander 
in-chief  in  charge  of  a  war^  the  idea  resulting  from  the  composition  is  suited  to  %a 
indirect  object  (see  also  A  and  tf,  and  \  337.  i(). 
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Note  2.  —  Some  of  these  verbs  being  originally  transitive  take  also  a  direct 
object:  as,  nS  offerfimus  nOs  peiiculis  (Off.  i.  83),  that  we  may  not  expose  our' 
selves  to  perils. 

Note  3.— The  construction  of  §  228  is  not  different  in  its  nature  from  that  of 
j§  225  and  226 ;  but  the  compound  verbs  make  a  convenient  group. 

a.  Some  compounds  of  ad,  ante,  ob,  with  a  few  others,  have  acquired 
a  transitive  meaning,  and  take  the  accusative  (cf.  §  237.  d)  :i  as, — 

nos  oppugnat  (Fam.  1.  i)ihe  opposes  us, 

quis  audeat  bene   comitatum  aggredi   (Phil.  xii.  25),  who  would  dare 

encounter  a  man  well  attended? 
munus  obire  (Lael.  7),  to  attend  to  a  duty. 

b.  The  adjective  obvius  and  the  adverb  obviam  with  a  verb  take 

the  dative :  as,  — 

si  ille  obvius  ei  futurus  non  erat  (Mil.  47),  if  he  was  not  intending  to  get 

in  his  way, 
mihi  obviam  venisti  (Fam.  ii.  l6),^tf«  came  to  meet  me. 

c.  V^htn  place  or  motion  is  distinctly  thought  of,  the  verbs  mentioned 
in  §  228  regularly  take  a  noun  with  a  preposition,  instead  of  the  dative :  as, 

in  visceribus  inhaerere  (Tuscul.  iv.    24),  it  remains  fixed  in  the  vitals, 

homini  coniunct5  mecam  (Tullius  4),  to  a  man  united  to  me, 

convenit  mihi  cum  adversario  (Tullius  23),  my  adversary  and  I  agree  (it 

agrees  to  me  with  my  adversary). 
cum  h5c  concurrit  ipse  Eumenes  (Nep,  £um.  4,  i),  with  him  Eumenes 

himself  engages  in  combat  (runs  together), 
quae  a  ceterarum  gentium  m5re  dissentiunt   (Fonteius  30),   which  differ 

from  the  custom  of  all  other  nations, 
inserite  oculos  in  curiam  (Fonteius  43),  fix  your  eyes  on  the  senate-house, 
ignis  qui  est  ob  5s  offiisus  (Univ.  49),  the  fire  which  is  diffused  before  the  sight, 
obicitur  contra  ist5rum  impetus  Macedonia  (Fonteius  44),  Macedonia  is 
set  to  withstand  their  attacks,     [Cf.  si  quis  vSbis  error  obiectus  (Csec. 
5),  ^  any  mistake  has  been  caused  you,     se  iniecturos  vobis  causam 
deliberandi  (Caecina  4),  that  they  would  give  you  occasion  for  con- 
sidering^ 
in  segetem  flamma  incidit  (^En.  ii.  304),  the  fire  falls  upon  the  standing  corn. 

Note.  —  But  the  usage  varies  in  different  authors,  in  different  words,  and  often 
in  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  The  dictionary  must  be  consulted  for  each  verb. 

229.  Many  verbs  of  taking  away^  and  the  like  take  the 
Dative  (especially  of  a  person)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of 
Separation  (§  243)  :*  as, — 

1  Such  verbs  are  aeTfirredior,  a<led,  anteced5,  anteeG,  anteerredior, 
OonveniO,  ine6,  obeG,  offendO,  oppaernO,  subeG,  praecSdG. 

*  The  dative  in  these  constructions  represents  the  action  as  done  to  the  object, 
utdis  thus  more  vivid  than  the  ablative. 
'  Such  rerb§  an  compounds  of  ab,  M,  ex,  and  a  lew  cj(  %A. 
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mulieri  anulum  detraxit,  he  took  a  ring  from  the  woman. 

bona  mihi  abstulisti, /^«  have  robbed  me  of  my  gains, 

vitam  adttlescentibus  vis  aufert  (C.  M.  71),  violence  deprives  young  men  of 

life. 
nihil  enim  tibi  detraxit  senectiis  (Fam.  i.  5,  \i)^  for  age  has  robbed you^  etc. 
nee  mihi  hunc  errorem  extorqueri  void  (C.  M.  85),  nor  do  I  wish  this 

error  wrested  from  me, 

a.  The  distinct  idea  oimotion^ — and,  in  general,  names  oi things^  — 
require  the  ablative  with  a  preposition  (§  258.  a)\  as,  — 

ilium  ex  pericolo  eripuit  (B.  G.  iv.  I2)^he  dragged  him  out  of  danger, 

b.  Sometimes  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing 
with  a  preposition  are  both  used  with  the  same  verb :  as,  — 

victoriam  eripi  sibi  e  manibus,  that  victory  should  be  wrested  from  his 
hands  (cf.  §  243.  b). 

c.  The  dative  is  often  used  by  the  poets  in  constructions  which 
would  in  prose  require  a  noun  with  a  preposition.  So  especially  with 
verbs  of  contending  (§  248.  b)\  as,  — 

contendis  Homero  (Prop.  i.  7,  3) ,  you  vie  with  Homer,     [In  prose  i  cum 

Homero.] 
placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori  (^En.  iv.  38),  will  you  struggle  even  against 

a  love  that  pleases  you  ? 
tibi  certat  (Eel.  v.  8),  vies  with  you,     [tecum.] 

diflfert  sermon!  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  48),  differs  from  prose,    [a  sermone,  §  243.] 
solstitium  pecori  defendite  (Eel.  vii.  47),  keep  the  noontide  heat  from  the 

flock,    [a  pecore.] 
later!  abdidit  ensem  (^En.  ii.  553)9  buried  the  sword  in  his  side,   [in  latere, 

§  260.  a,"] 

[For  the  Dative  instead  of  ad  with  the  Accusative,  see  §  225.  b,  3.] 

230.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  that  govern  the 
dative  can  be  used  only  impersonally  (§  146.  d).  Such 
verbs  retain  the  dative  in  this  use  (cf.  §  225.  e), 

cui  parci  potuit  (Liv.  xxi.  12),  who  could  be  spared? 

non  modo  non  invidetur  ilU  aetati  verum  etiam  favetur  (Off.  ii.  45),  that 

age  (youth)  is  not  only  not  envied^  but  is  even  fuvored, 
tempori  serviendum  est  (Fam.  ix.  7),  we  must  serve  the  exigency  of  the  occa^ 

sion  (the  time). 

5.  Dative  of  Posseasion. 

231.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to 
denote  Possession :  as,  — 
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liomini  cum  deo  similitudo  est  (Cic),  man  has  a  likeness  to  God  (there  is 

to  man,  etc.). 
quibuB  opes  nuUae  sunt  (Sail.  Cat.  37),  [those]  who  have  no  wealth, 
est  mihi  domi  pater  (Eel.  iii.  ^2t)*  ^  have  a  father  at  home. 

Remark.  —  The  Genitive  or  a  Possessive  with  esse  emphasizes  the  possessor; 
Uie  Dative,  the  £act  oi  possession :  as,  liber  est  meus,  the  book  is  mine  (and  no 
one's  else) ;  est  mlhi  liber,  I  have  a  book  (among  other  things).  The  latter  is 
the  usual  form  to  denote  simple  possession,  since  habeG,  have,  generally  signifies 
hold,  often  with  some  secondary  meaning :  as,  — 

legionem  quam  secum  habebat  (B.  G.  i.  8),  the  legion  which  he  kept  with 

him. 
domitas  habere  libi dines  (De  Or.),  to  keep  the  passions  under  control. 

a.  Compounds  of  esse  take  the  dative  (except  abesse  and  posse)  : 
as, — 

deest  mihi  pecunia,  I  lack  money. 

quid  mihi  proderit?  in  what  will  it  help  me  (what  will  it  profit  me)  ? 

b.  After  nOmen  est,  and  similar  expressions,  the  name  is*usually 
put  in  the  dative  by  a  kind  of  apposition  with  the  person :  as,  — 

cui  Africano  fuit  cognomen  (Liv.  xxv.  2),  whose  (to  whom)  surname  was 

Africanus. 
puero  ab  inopia  Egerio  inditum  nomen  (Liv.  i.  34),  the  name  Egeriuswas 

given  the  boy  from  his  poverty, 

c.  The  name  may  also  be  in  apposition  with  nOmen ;  or  in  later 
Latin  in  the  genitive  (cf.  §  2\^.f)  :  as,  — 

cui  nomen  Arethusa   (Ver.  iv.  118),  [a  fount]  called  Arethusa  (to  which 

is  the  name  Arethusa). 
puero  nomen  est  Marcas  (Marci),  the  bofs  name  is  Marcus  (to  the 

boy,  etc.). 
Q.  Metello  Macedoni(n  nomen  inditum  est  (Vel.  Pat  i.  11),  /^  Q»  Metellus 

the  name  of  Macedonicus  was  given. 

6.  Dative  of  the  Agent. 

232.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  gerun- 
dive, to  denote  the  person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests : 
as,  — 

haec  vobis  provincia  est  defendenda  (Man.  14),  this  province  is  for  you  to 

defend  (to  be  defended  by  you). 
mihi  est  pugnandum,  I  have  to  fight  {i.e.  the  need  of  fighting  is  to  me; 

compare  mihi  est  liber,  I  have  a  book^  §  231.  Rem.). 

Note.  —  This  is  the  regular  way  of  expressing  the  agent  with  the  Second  or 
Pbs^v^  Periphrastic  Conjugation  ({  \\^.d.  i).    But  when  a  dative  is  expressed 
governed  by  the  verb  itself,  and  rarely  at  other  times,  the  agent  is  denoted  by  the 
Ablative  with  ab  (§  246)  to  avoid  ambiguity ;  as,— 
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qtdbus  est  S  vdbls  consulendum  (Leg.  Man.  6), /or  whom  you  must  ion- 
suit  (for  whom  it  must  be  consulted  by  you). 

rem  ab  omnibus  v?^bls  prdvidendam  (Rabir.  4),  that  the  matter  must 
be  attended  to  by  all  of  you. 

(Cf.isti  prmcipes  et  sibi  et  ceteris  populi  Roman!  universl  auctoritati  pa- 
rendum  esse  fateantur  (Leg.  Man.  64),  let  these  leading  men  admit  that 
both  by  them  and  by  everybody  else  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people 
as  a  whole  must  be  obeyed.     [Here  there  was  no  danger  of  ambiguity.] 

a.  The  dative  of  the  agent  is  common  after  perfect  participles 
(especially  when  used  in  an  adjective  sense),  but  rare  after  other 
parts  of  the  verb  :  as,  — 

mihi  deliberatum  et  constitutum  est  (Leg.  Ag.  i.  25),  /  have  deliberated 
and  resolved  (it  has  been  deliberated  by  me). 

mihi  res  tota  prSvTsa  est  (Verres  iv.  91),  the  matter  has  been  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  me. 

SIC  dissimillimis  bestolis  communiter  cibus  quaeritur  (N.  D.  ii.  123),  so 
by  very  different  creatures  food  is  sought  in  common. 

b.  The  dative  of  the  agent  is  used  by  the  poets  and  later  writers 
after  almost  any  passive  verb :  as,  — 

neque  cemitur  uUi  (^n.  i.  440),  nor  is  seen  by  any. 

felix  est  dicta  sorori  (Ov.  Fast,  iii.),  she  was  called  happy  by  her  sister. 

c.  The  dative  of  the  person  who  sees  or  thinks  is  regularly  used 
after  videor,  seem :  as,  — 

videtur  mihi,  it  seems  {or  seems  good)  to  me. 
(Us  alitor  visum  [est]  (iEn.  ii.  428),  //  seemed  otherwise  to  the  gods. 
videor  mihi  perspicere  ipsius  animum  (Fam.  iv.  13),  I  seem  (to  myself)  to 
see  the  soul  of  the  man  himself. 

Note.  —  The  verb  probBre,  a/>^^z/^  (originally  a  mercantile  word),  takes  a 
Dative  of  Reference  (f  235),  which  has  become  so  firmly  attached  that  it  is  retained 
with  the  passive,  seemingly  as  Dative  of  Agent :  as,  — 

haec  sententia  et  illi  et  nobis  probabatur  (Fam.  i.  7,  5),  this  view  met  both 
his  approval  and  mine  (was  made  acceptable  both  to  him  and  to  me). 

mihi  egregie  probata  est  oratio  tua  (Tuscul.  iv.  8),^o«r  discourse  was  very 
satisfactory  to  me, 

7.  Dative  of  the  Purpose  or  Zhid. 

233.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or 
End. 

This  construction,  once  apparently  general  in  its  use,  remains  in  only 
a  few  constructioiis.    Thus  — 
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a.  The  dative  of  an  abstract  Doun  is  used  to  show  that  for  which  a 
thing  serves  or  which  U  accomplishes  (Dative  of  Service),  often  with 
another  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected :  ^  as*— 

rd  publicae  cladi  sunt  (Jug.  S$),ih€yare  ruin  to  the  State  (for  a  disaster). 
magno  usui  nostris  fuit  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  it  was  of  great  service  to  our  men 

(for  great  use), 
tertiam  aciem  nostris  8ubsidi5  misit  (id.t  52),  he  sent  the  third  line  as  a 

relief  to  our  men, 
omnia  deerant  quae  ad  reficiendas  naves  erant  usnl  (id.  iv.  29),  all  things 

were  wanting  which  were  of  use  for  repairing  the  ships, 
evenit  facile  quod  dis  cordi  esset  (Liv.  i.  39),  thai  came  to  pass  easilywhich 

was  desired  by  the  gods  {was  for  a  pleasure  [lit.  heart]  to  the  gods). 

Note.  —  The  word  fttlfirl  used  as  an  adjective  is  a  dative  of  this  kind :  as, — 

cogis  me  dicereinimicum  frngi  {QXz^y  you  compel  me  to  call  my  enemy  honest. 
homines  satis  fortes  et  plane  frngi    (Verr.  iii.  67),  men  brave  enough  ana 

thor<n^Uy  honest. 
(Cf.  ero  frugi  bonae  (Plant.  Pseud.  468)   /  will  be  good  for  something^ 

b.  The  Dative  of  Purpose  of  concrete  nouns  is  used  in  prose  in  a 
£ew  military  expressions,  and  with  freedom  in  poetry :  aa^  — 

receptui  canere>  to  sound  a  rUreest 

locum  castris  capere,  to  select  a  sitt  for  a  camp. 

optavit  locum  rSgn5  (^En.  iii.  109),  he  chose  a  place  for  a  kingdom. 

Note.— The  construction  of  purpose  or  end  is  found  in  the  dative  of  the 
Gerundive  ({  999^  ^)  and  after  Adjectives  (}  234). 

8b   Dative  with  Adjectives. 

234r.  The  dative  is  used  after  adjectives  or  adverbs,  to 
denote  that  to  which  the  given  quality  is  directed^  for  which 
it  exists^  or  towards  which  it  tends, 

1  The  following  characteristics  have  been  observed  in  the  use  of  the  Predicate 
Dative  (dative  of  Service)  :  I.  the  noun  is  semi-abstract;  2.  it  is  so  used  only  in  the 
singular ;  3.  it  is  **  used  predicatively  " ;  4.  generally  with  esse :  5.  rarely  qualified 
by  an  adjective ,  6.  or  by  a  genitive  or  a  phrase ;  7.  but  tew  nouns  are  used  in  this 
way;  8.  the  use  and  its  limitations  appear  to  be  governed  by  custom,  not  by  any 
principle.  It  is  common  with  about  40  nouns,  and  is  found  with  185  in  alU  Of 
these  d5n0,  maneii,  vitlG,  are  not  used  with  esse.  The  verbs  with  which  It 
exists  are  habeO,  d6,  dlc6,  dtlcQ,  p5n5,  vert5,  with  esse  and  its  equivalents, 
as  fieri,  etc.  The  nouns  most  commonly  found  in  this  construction  are,  adlQ- 
ment5,  auxiliO,  cordI,  crhnlnl,  cflrae,  damnO,  decorl,  dSdecorl,  d0n&, 
exemplG,  exitl5,fraudl  {damage^  hon5ri,  indici5,  invidiae,  ImpedlmentG, 
laudl,  ladibriO,  mal6,  morae,  odiO,  onerl,  5rn&ment0,  praedae,  prae<< 
midUS,  probr3,  pud5rl,  receptui,  remedid,  saiatl,  subsidiO,  terrOrt, 
MM^  volupt&tt,  ObuI— Roby't  Latin  Qnmmm^^vamlLwBf^ 
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a.  The  dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  adverbs)  oi  fitness^ 
nearness^  likeness^  service^  inclination^  and  their  opposites  :  as,  — 

nihil  est  tarn  natSrae  aptum  (Lael.  17),  nothing  is  so  fitted  to  nature, 
nihil  difficile  amanti  puto  (Or.  33),  /  think  nothing  hard  to  a  lover. 
pompae  quam  pugnae  aptius  (id.  42),  fitter  for  a  procession  than  for 

battle. 
rSbus  ipsis  par  et  aequalis  orStio  \id.  123),  a  speech  equal  and  level  with 

the  subject 
castris  idoneum  locum  deligit  (6.  G.  i.  49),  a  suitable  place  for  a  camp. 
tribuni  nffbis  sunt  amici  (Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  the  tribunes  are  friendly  to  us. 
cupidls  rerum  talium  odiSsam  fortasse  et  molestom  est  carere  (Cat. 

Major  47),  /^  those  who  are  desirous  of  such  things,  it  is  perhaps  hate- 
ful and  disagreeable  to  do  without  them. 
nee  eum  .  .  .  aut  invisom  deo  aut  neglectum  a  deo  iudicemus  (Nat.  D. 

ii.  167),  and  let  us  not  deem  him  either  hateful  to  God  or  disregarded 

by  God. 
esse  propitius  potest  nemini  (Nat.  D.  i.  124),  he  can  be  gracious  to  nobody. 
est  hominum  generi  prosperus  et  salutaris  illefulgor  (Repub.  vi.  iy),that 

radiance  is  favorable  and  beneficial  to  the  race  of  men. 
ceterae  res  quae  expetuntur  opportunae  sunt  sTngulae  rebus  singulis 

(Lael.  22),  all  other  things  that  are  sought  after  are  suitable  each  to 

some  particular  thing. 
magnis  autem  viris  prosperae  semper  omnes  res  (Nat.  D.  ii.  167),  but  to 

great  men  everything  is  always  favorable. 
sedes  huic  nostro  non  importuna  sermoni  (De  Orat.  iii.  18),  a  place  not 

unsuitable  for  this  conversation  of  ours. 
adversissimi  navigantibus  vent!  (B.  C.  iii.  107),  winds  most  adverse  for 

those  who  sail. 
sed  n5n  quicquid  tibi  audire  utile  est,  id  mihi  dicere  necesse  est  (Offic. 

iii  52),  but  not  everything  that  is  useful  for  you  to  hear  is  necessary 

for  me  to  say. 
cui  j^uido  erat  afEinis  M.  TuUius  (Tullius  14),  to  which  estate  M.  Tullius 

was  next  neighbor. 
convenienter  naturae  vivere  (Offic.  iii.  13),  to  live  in  accordance  with 

nature  (6fw\oyovfiiv<as  ry  <p^<r€i). 
congruenter  naturae  (Finib.  iii.  26),  in  harmony  with  nature. 

Note  i. — So,  also,  in  poetic  and  colloquial  use,  with  idem :  as,  — 

invltum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occidenti  (Hor.  Ars.  P.  467),  he  who  saves 
a  man  against  his  will  does  the  same  cls  one  who  kills  him. 

Note  2. — Adjectives  of  likeness  are  often  followed  by  atque  (Sc),  o,s.  So  also 
the  adverbs  aeque,  pariter,  similiter,  etc.  The  pronoun  Idem  has  regularly 
atque  or  a  relative.    Thus,  — 

si  parem  sententiam  hlc  habet  flc  formam  (Plant.  Mil.  1251)  if  he  has 

sense  equal  to  his  beauty  (like  as  his  beauty). 
te  suspicor  eisdem  rebus  quibus  me  ipsum  commoveri  (Cato  Ma.v  i\\  ^ 

suspect j^0u  are  disturbed  by  the  same  things  by  wHicH  I  am» 
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b.  Adjectives  oi fitness  or  use  take  oftener  the  Accusative  with  ad  to 
denote  the  purpose  or  end ;  but  re£;ularly  the  Dative  ol persons:  as, — 

aptus  ad  rem  innitarem,y?/y2^  a  soldier's  duty, 

locus  ad  insidias  aptior  (Mil.  53),  a  place  fitter  for  lying  in  wait, 

nobis  udle  est  ad  banc  rem,  ii  is  o/use  to  us  for  this  thing, 

c.  Adjectives  and  nouns  of  inclination  and  the  like  may  take  the 
Accusative  with  in  or  ergS :  as,  — 

comis  in  uxorem  (Hor.  £p.  ii.  2),  kind  to  his  wife, 

divina  bonitas  erga  homines  (N.  D.  ii.  60),  the  divine  goodness  towards  men. 

de  benevolentia  quam  quisque  habeat  erga  nos  (Offic.  i.  47),  in  regard 

to  each  man'' s  good  will  which  he  has  towards  us» 
gratiorem  me  esse  in  te  (Fam.  xi.  10),  that  I  am  more  grateful  to  you. 

d.  Some  adjectives  of  likeness,  nearness y  belongings  and  a  few  others, 
ordinarily  requiring  the  Dative,  often  take  the  Possessive  Genitive.* 
Thus,  — 

quod  ut  illi  proprlum  ac  perpetuum  sit . . .  optare  debetis  (Leg.  Man.  48), 
which  you  ought  to  pray  may  be  secure  (his  own)  and  lasting  to  him. 

fuit  hoc  quondam  proprlum  populi  Roman!  (Manil.  32),  this  was  once 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Roman  people, 

id  quod  reo  maxime  necessarium  est  (Caecil.  38),  a  thing  which  is  espe- 
cially necessary  for  the  defendant. 

cum  utrique  sis  maxime  necessftrlus  (Att.  ix.  7,  A),  since  you  are  espe- 
cially bound  to  both. 

procurator  aeque  utriasque  necessarius  (Quinctius  86),  an  agent  equally 
closely  connected  with  both. 

Note.  —  The  genitive  in  this  construction  is  not  objective  like  those  above,  but 
possessive  (cf^  §  214.  a). 

1.  The  Genitive  is  especially  used  with  these  adjectives  when  they 
are  used  wholly  or  approximately  as  nouns.    Thus,  — 

amicus  Cieerdnl,  friendly  to  Cicero,  But,  Cicerdnls  amicus,  a  friend  of 
Cicero  ;  and  even,  Giceronis  amicissimus,  a  very  great  friend  of  Cicero. 

Creticus  et  Sins  aequalis  Paeon  (Orat.  215),  the  Cretic  and  its  equivalent 
the  Paeon, 

hi  erant  affines  istlns  (Verr.  ii.  36),  these  were  this  man* s  fellows, 

2.  After  simills,  like,  the  genitive  Is  more  common  in  early  writers. 
Cicero  uses  the  genitive  of  living  objects,  and  either  the  genitive  or 
dative  of  things :  as,  — 

domini  similis  es  (Ttt.)  yot^re  like  your  master  (your  master's  like). 

1  Such  are  aequftlis,  afflnls,  amicus.  oGgnfttus.  commaQis,  cGnaan- 
ffuineus,  dispfir,  famili&ris,  flnitimus.  Inimicus,  necess&rius,  pAr, 
pecaii&riB,  prop2nquus,  proprlUB  (regularly  genitive),  simUls,  superstee^ 
vioinuM,  mUenuB,  oontrarius,  saoer. 
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ut  deT^mm  similes  essSmus  (Nat.  D.  i.  91),  that  we  might  be  like  the  gods, 
Simla  quam  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis  (Nat.  D.  i.  97,  quoted  from 

£nn.),  how  like  us  is  that  wretched  beast  the  ape  ! 
SI  enim  hoc  illi  simile  sit,  est  illud  hnic  (Nat.  D.  i.  ^)tfor  if  this  is  like 

thatf  that  is  like  this. 
filius  patri  similis  (Finib.  v.  1 2),  a  son  like  his  father. 
est  similis  maiorum  suom  (Ter.  Ad.  41 1),  he^s  like  his  ancestors. 

e.  The  adjectives  propior,  prozimuB  sometimes,  and  the  adverbs 
propiuB,  prozime  more  commonly,  take  the  accusative,  as  if  preposi- 
tions, like  prope  (see  §  261.  a), 

propius  periculum  (Liv.  xxi.  i),  nearer  to  danger, 

proxime  deos  accessit  Clodius  (Milon.  59),  Clodius  has  come  very  near 

the  gods. 
proximus  Pompeium  sedebam  (Cic),  I  was  sitting  next  to  Pompey, 
proximus  mare  ocean um  (B.  G.  iii.  7),  nearest  the  ocean. 

Note. — These  words  take  also  the  ablative  with  ab  1  (cf.  }  26a  3), 

9.  Dative  of  Reference. 

235.  The  Dative  is  often  required  not  by  BXij  particular 
word^  but  by  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence :  as,  — 

tibi  aris  (PI.  Merc,  ^i)^  you  plough  for  yourself, 

res  tuas  tibi  habe  (formula  of  divorce),  keep  your  goods  to  yourself 

laudavit  mihi  fratrem,  he  praised  my  brother  (out  of  regard  for  me;  laudft- 

vit  fratrem  meum  would  imply  no  such  motive), 
meritos  mactavit  honor^,  taurum  Neptuno,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo 
(iEn.  iii.  118),^  offered  the  sacrifices  due^  a  buU  to  Neptune^  a  bull  to 

thee,  beautiful  Apollo.  • 

Corioni  nostro  tribiinatus  conglaciat  (Fam.  viii.  6),  our  friend  Curious 

tribuneship  is  frozen  up  (the  tribuneship  is  frozen  up  for  Curio). 

Note.  —  The  dative  in  this  construction  is  often  called  the  Dative  of  Advantage 
or  Disadvantage  {dativus  commodt  out  incommodi),  as  denoting  the  person  or 
thing  for  whose  benefit  or  to  whose  prejudice  the  action  is  performed.  The 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  complete  without  the  dative,  which  is  not,  as  in 
the  preceding  constructions,  closely  connected  with  any  single  word.  Thus 
the  Dative  of  Reference  is  easily  distinguishable  in  most  instances  even  when 
the  sentence  consists  of  only  two  words,  as  in  the  first  example, 

a.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  often  used  to  qualify  a  whole  idea, 
instead  of  the  Possessive  Genitive  modifying  a  single  word :  as,  — 

iter  Poenis  vel  corporibus  suis  obstruere  (Cat.  Maj.  75),  to  block  the  march 
of  the  Carthaginians  even  with  their  own  bodies  (to  block,  etc.,  for  the 
disadvantage  of,  etc.). 

se  in  conspectuna  nautis  dedit  (Verr.  v.  86),  he  put  himself  in  sight  of  /le 
sailors  (he  put  himself  to  the  sailors  into  sight). 

^  This  comts  from  iSmSs  original  meaning  of  of  ^  as  we  s&^  ojf  Nciu^Ti. 
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venatur  miM  ante  ocnlos  (id.  123),  //  comes  before  my  eyes  (it  comes  to  me 
before  the  eyes) 

b.  The  dative  is  used  of  the  person  %om  whose  point  of  view  a  situ* 
ation  or  direction  is  defined. 

This  construction  answers  to  the  English  as  you  go  in,  and  the  like. 
The  person  is  commonly  denoted  indefinitely  by  a  participle  in  the 
plural:  as, — 

oppidum  primum  Thessaliae  venientibue  ab  Epiro  (B.  C  liL  80),  the  first 
town  of  7'hessaly  as  you  come  from  Epirus  (to  those  coming,  etc.). 

laeva  parte  sinum  intrantibus  (Liv.  xxvi.  26),  on  the  left  as  you  sail  up  tht 
gulf  (to  those  entering). 

est  urbe  egressis  tumulus  (yEn.ii.  713)*  there  ts,  as  you  come  out  of  the  city, 
a  mound  (to  those  having  come  out). 

c.  The  dative  of  reference  is  (by  a  Greek  idiom)  rarely  modified  by 
ndlfins,  vclfinSy  participles  of  n515,  vol5,  or  by  some  similar  word :  as, 

at  qnibasque  bellum  InviUB  aut  cupientibus  erat  (Tac.  An.  i.  59),  as  each 

might  receii^e  the  war  reluctantly  or  gladly. 
at  militibus  lal^  voleniibos  esset  Qug.  100),  that  the  soldiers  might 

assume  the  tosh  wiUingfy. 

d.  The  dative  of  reference  is  used  idiomatically  without  any  verb  in 
colloquial  questions  and  exclamations :  as,  — 

quo  mihi  fortunam  (Hon  Ep.  i.  5.  12),  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune  F 
unde  mihi  lapidem  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  1 16),  where  can  I  get  a  stone  F 
quo  tibi,  Tilli  (Hor.  Sat  i.  6.  24),  what  use  for  you,  TiUius? 

e.  The  dadve  of  reference  is  sometimes  used  after  Interjections; 
as, — 

vae  victis,  woe  to  the  conquered, 

em  tibi,  there^  take  that  (there,  for  you)  !    [Cf.  §  236.] 

hei  mihi,  ah^  me  ! 

10.  Bthical  Dative. 
236.  The  Dative  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  is  used  to 
show  a  certain  interest  felt  by  the  person  indicated  :  ^  as,  — 

quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  (Hor.),  pray  what  is  Celsus  doing? 

suo  sibi  servit  patri  (Plaut.  Capt.  Prol.),  he  serves  his  own  father, 

at  tibi  repente  venit  mihi  Cominius  (Fam.  ix.  2) ,  but,  look  you,  of  a  sudden 

comes  to  me  Cominius, 
hem  tibi  talentum  argenti  (PI.  True.  60),  hark  ye,  a  talent  of  silver. 
quid  tibi  vis,  what  would  you  have  (what  do  you  wish  for  yourself)  ? 

This  construcdon  is  called  the  Ethical  Dative  {datlvus  ethicus).    It  is 
really  only  a  special  case  of  the  dative  of  reference. 

^  Compare  "  I'll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together,"  —  As  You  Like  It, 
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Remark.— To  express  for-- -meaning  imsteadcf^  m  defence  of^  in  heka^ef'^ 
the  ablative  with  prO  must  be  used :  as,— 

pro  patria  mori  (Hor.  Od.  iiL  2),  to  die  for  on^s  country. 
pro  rege,  lege»  grege  (prov.),/^  ^*fg»  tow^  people. 
ego  ibo  pro  te  (Plant  Most),  IwiUgo  instead  of  yom. 

I1L-ACCU8ATIVE. 

Note. — The  Accusative  originally  served  to  connect  the  noun  loosely  with  the 
verb-idea,  whether  expressed  by  a  verb  proper  or  by  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective. 
Probably  its  earliest  use  was  to  repeat  the  verb-idea  as  in  the  Cognate  Accusative 
{rim  a  race^fight  a  tattle^  see  $  238).  From  this  it  would  be  a  short  step  to  the 
Factitative  Accusative  (denoting  the  result  of  an  act,  as  in  make  a  table,  drill  a 
hole,  cl  }  175.  note  i).  From  this  last  could  easily  come  the  common  accusative 
(of  Affecting,  break  a  table,  plug  a  hole,  see  $  837).  Traces  of  all  these  uses  appear 
in  the  language,  and  the  loose  connection  of  noun  with  verb-idea  is  seen  in  the  use 
of  stems  in  composition  ^  (cL  p.  305,  head-note). 

The  uses  of  the  accusative  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

{X.  Directly  aiTected  by  the  Action  (}  ^7), 
a.  Effect  of  the  Action  \  T?'"*  ^'^^"^  «  ^)- ., 
(  Cognate  Accusative  (9  238). 

{X.  Predicate  Accusative  (of  Naming,  etc.)  (}  239.  a), 
a.  Of  Asking  or  Teaching  ({  239.  c). 
3.  Of  Concealing  (^  239.  d). 
U  Adverbial  ({  24a  a,  b). 

2.  Of  Specification  (Greek  Accusative)  ({  240.  ^). 

3.  Of  Extent  and  Duration  (}  24a  e). 

4.  Of  Exclamation  (}  240.  d). 
,  5.  Subject  of  Infinitive  ({  240./). 


3.  Idiomatic  Uses: 


1.  Direct  Object. 

23 !•  The  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in 
the  Accusative  (§  177). 

The  accusative  of  the  Direct  Object  denotes  (a)  that  which  is  directly 
affected,  or  {b)  that  which  is  caused  or  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
verb :  as,  — 

{a)  Brutus  Caesarem  interfecit,  Brutus  killed  Casar, 
{b)  aedem  facere,  to  make  a  temple,    [Compare  proeUum  ptlgnare,  to 
fight  a  battle^  §  238]. 

Note.  —  There  is  no  definite  line  by  which  transitive  verbs  can  be  distinguished 
from  intransitive.  Verbs  which  usually  take  a  direct  object  (expressed  or  implied) 
are  called  transitive,  but  many  of  these  are  often  used  intransitively  or  absolutely, 

1  Compare  armlsrer,  armor^earer,ynth  arma  srerere,  to  bear  arms:  fldl- 
Oen,  fyre^layer,  with  fldlbus  oanere,  to  (play  on)  sing  to  the  lyre.  Compare  also 
lianc  tftctiO  (Plant),  the  fact  of]  touching  her,  with  hano  tangere.  t9  touch  her. 
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Thus  timeO,  /  ySPAT,  is  transitive  in  the  sentence  Inimloum  timed,  J  fear  my 
enemy^  but  intransitive  {absolute)  in  iiGlI  timfire,  dou*t  kt  afraid.  Again,  many 
verbs  are  transitive  in  one  sense  and  intransitive  in  another:  as,  Helv3tl5s 
SuperftvSnint  BOmftnl,  the  Ramans  overcame  the  Helvetians;  but  nihil 
superftbat,  nothing  remained  (was  left  over).  So  also  many  verbs  usually 
intransitive  may  be  used  transitively  with  a  slight  change  in  their  meaning:  as, 
iicl§S,  you  are  laughing;  but  m3  iicl§8,>'^r^  laughing  at  me, 

a.  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  becomes  its 
subject  in  the  passive,  and  is  put  in  the  nominative  (§  177.  a)\  as,— 

Brutus  Caeaarem  interfecit,  Brutus  killed  Casar, 

Caesar  a  Bruto  interfectus  est,  Ccesar  was  killed  by  Brutus. 

domam  aediBcat,  he  builds  a  house, 

domuB  aediBcatur,  the  house  is  building  (being  built). 

b.  Many  verbs  apparently  intransitive,  expressing  feelings  take  an 
accusative,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive :  as,  — 

meum  casum  luctomque  doluerunt  (Ses.  i  ^^,  they  grieved  [jbX]  my  calamity 

and  sorrow, 
81  non  Acrisdum  risissent  luppiter  et  Venus  (Hor.  O.  iii.  16.  5),  if  Jupiter 

and  Venus  had  not  laughed  [at]  Acrisius, 
ridetur  ab  omni  conventii  (Hor.  S.  i.  7.  22),  he  is  laughed  [at]  by  the  whole 

assembly, 

c.  Verbs  of  taste,  sfnell^  and  the  like  take  an  accusative  of  the 
quality:  as, ^ 

vinum  redolens  (Cic),  smelling  [of]  wine, 

herbam  mella  sapiunt  (Plin.),  the  honey  tastes  [of]  grass. 

Note. — These  are  properly  Cognate  Accusadves  (}  238), 

.  d.  Verbs  of  motion,  compounds  of  ciroum  and  trSLns,  and  a  few  others, 
frequently  become  transitive,  and  take  the  accusative  (cf.  §  228.  a) :  as, 

mortem  obire,  to  die  (to  meet  death). 

consulatum  ineunt  (Liv.  ii.  28),  they  enter  upon  the  consulship, 
neminem  conveni  (Fam.  ix.  14),  I  met  no  one, 
si  insulam  adisset  (B.  G.  iv.  20),  if  he  should  go  to  the  island, 
transire  flumen  (id.  ii.  23),  to  cross  the  river  (cf.  §  239.  ^). 
dves  qui  circumstant  senatum  (Cat.  i.  2\),the  citizens  who  stand  about  the 
senate, 

€•  The  accusative  is  used  after  the  im personals  deoet,  dSlectat, 
tnvat,  oportet,  f allit,  fugit,  praeterit :  as,  — 

it  non  praeterit  (Fam.  i.  8),  it  does  not  escape  your  notice, 

ita  ttt  v5a  decet  (Plant.  Most.  729),  so  as  befits  you. 

mS  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba  (Hor.  Sat.  li.   I.  28),  my  delight  is 

(it  pleases  me)  to  arrange  words  in  measure. 
nee  m$  animi  fallit  (Lucr.  L  136),  mor  does  it  escape  my  attention  (elude 
me  in  mind). 
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nisi  m6  fallit,  unless  lam  mistaken  (tinleif  it  deceives  me), 
iuvit  me  tibi  tuas  litteras  profuisse  (Fam.  v.  21) ,  ii  pleased  me  thai  youf 
literary  studies  had  profited  you. 

So  after  latet  in  poetry  and  post-classical  prose :  as,  — 
latet  plerosque  (Plin.  ii.  82),  it  is  unknown  to  most  persons. 

Note  i. — These  verbs  are  merely  ordinary  transitives  with  an  Idiomatic  slgnifi* 
cation.    Hence  most  of  them  are  also  used  personally  (c£  §}  827.  a,  239.  d)» 
Note  2.  —  Decet  and  latet  sometimes  take  the  dative :  as, — 

hostique  propinquo  Roma  latet  (Sil.  It  xiL  614),  and  Rome  HiS  hidden 

from  the  foe  close  by* 
ita  nobis  decet  (Ter.  Ad.  928),  thtis  it  befits  us. 

Note  3. — Many  verbs  usually  intransitive  are  sometimes  used  transitively  from 
a  similarity  of  meaning  with  other  verbs  that  regularly  take  the  accusative :  as,— 

multa  gemens  ignominiam  (Georg.  iii.  226),  groaning  much  at  the  dis* 

grace,    [Cf.  doled,  §  237.  b."] 
festinare  fugam  (iEn.  iv.  575),  to  hasten  their  fiight,    [Cf.  aocelerS.] 
compt5s  arsit  crines  (Hon  Od.  iv.  9.  13),  she  burned  with  love  for  his 

well-combed  locks*     [Cf.  adam5.] 

/.In  early  and  popular  usage  some  nouns  and  adjectives  derived 
from  transitive  verbs  retain  verbal  force  sufficient  to  govern  the  accusa- 
tive :  as»  — 

quid  tibi  hanc  tactio  est  (Plaut.  Poen.  1308),  what  business  have  you  to 

touch  her?    [Cf.  tango.] 
mirSbundi  bestiam  (Ap.  Met.  4,  i(i)yfull  of  wonder  at  the  creature,     [Cf. 

miror.] 
vitabundus  castra  (Llv.  xxv.  13),  trying  to  avoid  the  camp,    [Cf.  vxt6.] 

^.  In  early  usage  the  impersonal  gerundive  with  esse  governs  the 
accusative  (§  294.  c):  as,  — 

quam  nobis  ingrediendum  sit  (Cat.  Major  6),  which  (road)  we  must  enter 
upon.     [Here  Cicero  purposely  uses  an  archaic  construction.] 

poenas  in  murte  timendumst  (Lucr.  i.  ill),  we  have  to  fear  punishment  in 
death, 

h.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  transitive  may  be  used  absolutely  (p.  234, 
note),  having  their  natural  object  in  the  ablative  with  d8 :  as,  — 

priusquam  Pomponius  de  eius  adventu  cognosceret  (B.  C  iii.  loi),  befon 
Pomponius  could  learn  of  his  coming,  [Cf.  eius  adventn  cdgnito, 
his  arriinU  being  discovered^ 

i.  For  Accusative  and  Gemtive  afteT  lm^T«otia;2&^  «ft&\  *ki:v«  b. 
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2.    Cognate  AccusatiTe. 

238.  A  neuter  verb  often  takes  the  accusative  of  a 
noun  of  kindred  meaning,  usually  modified  by  an  adjective 
or  in  some  other  manner. 

This  construction  is  called  the  Cognate  Accusative  or  Accusative  of 
Kindred  Signification,    Thus,  — 

vitam  tutiorem  vivere  (Hor.),  to  live  a  safer  life, 

tertiam  iam  aetatem  hominum  vivebat  (Cato  M.  31),  he  was  now  living  the 

third  generation  of  men. 
coire  societatem,  to  [go  together  and]  form  an  alliance, 
servitutem  servire,  to  be  in  slavery, 

a.  The  Cognate  Accusative  is  often  loosely  used  by  the  poets: 
as, — 

.huic  err5ri  similem  [errorem]  insanire  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3. 62),  to  suffer  a  delw 

sion  like  this, 
saltare   Cyclopa   (Hor.  Sat.  L  5.  63),  to  dance  the   Cyclops   (represent   in 

dancing). 
Bacchanalia  vivere  (Juv.  ii.  3),  to  live  in  revellings, 
Amaryllida  resonare  (Eel.  i.  5),  to  re-echo  [the  name  of]  Amaryllis, 
intonuit  laevum  (^n.  ii.  693),  it  thundered  on  the  left, 
dulce  ridentem  (Hor.  Od.  i.  22.  23),  sweetly  smiling, 
acerba  tuens  (Lucr.  v.  34),  looking  fiercely.     [Cf.  Eng.  "  to  look  daggers.""] 

Note.  —  In  the  last  three  examples  the  cognate  accusative  has  an  adverbial 
signification.    See  Adverbial  Accusative,  §  240.  a. 

b*  A  neuter  pronoun  or  colorless  noun  or  adjective  is  very  common 
as  cognate  accusative  (cf.  §§  148.  d  and  240.  a).    Thus,  — 

Empedocles  mnlta  alia  peccat  (Nat.   D.   i.   29),  Empedocles  commits 

many  other  slips, 
ego  iUud  assentior  Theophrasto  (De  Or.  184),  in  this  I  agree  with  Theo- 

phrastus. 
mnltam  te  opinio  iste  fefellit  (Ver.  ii.  1.  88),  you  were  much  deceived  in 

this  expectation  (this  expectation  deceived  you  much). 
quid  me  ista  laedunt  (Agr.  ii.  32),  what  harm  do  those  things  do  me  ? 
SI  ilredo  aut  grand5  quippiam  nocuit  (N.  D.  iii.  86),  if  drought  or  hail 

has  done  any  injury  (has  harmed  at  all). 
Ii5c  te  moneo,  I  give  you  this  warning  (cf.  note  below). 
id  laetor,  I  rejoice  at  this  (cf.  note). 
quae  homines  arant,  navigant,  etc.  (Sail.  Cat.  2,  7),  what  men  do  in  plough- 

ingt  sailings  etc. 

So  in  many  common  phrases :  as,  — 

Ml  quid  We  se  velit  (B.  G.  i.  34),  if  he  should  want  anything  of  him  (if  he 
should  want  him  in  anything). 
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numqnid  me  vu,  tan  I  do  anything  more  for  yout  (there  is  nothing  you 

want  o£  me,  is  there?).     [A  common  form  of  leave-taking.] 
quid  est  quod,  etc.,  why  is  it  thaty  etc.  ? 
So,  —  hoc  erat  quod  (iEn.  ii  664),  was  it  for  this  thaty  etc.  ? 

Note. — In  these  cases  substantives  tw'M  a  <£^«^  m^ajyiff^  would  be  in  some 
other  construction:  as,— 

in  hoc  eodem  peccat,  he  errs  in  this  same  point, 

bonis  rebus  laetari,  to  rejoice  at  prosperity.    [Also:  in,  de,  or  ex.] 

de  testamento  monere,  to  remind  one  of  the  wiU,  [Later :  genitive,  §  219.  r.] 

offici  admonere,  to  remind  one  of  his  duty,    [Also :  dd  officio.] 

t.  A  few  verbs  in  isolated  expressions  take  the  accusative  from  a 
fordng  of  their  meaning.    Such  expressions  are :  — 

ferire  foedus,  to  strike  a  treaty  {ije,  to  sanction  by  striking  down  a  victim). 

vincere  iudicium  (sponsionem,  rem,  hoc),  to  prevail  on  a  trials  etc.  [At 
if  the  case  were  a  difficulty  to  overcome;  cf.  vincere  iter,  Nsl,  vi.  688.] 

terram  navigare  (Finib.  ii.  wt)^  to  sail  over  the  land,  [Perhaps  quoted 
from  a  poet.] 

aequor  navigare,  to  sail  the  sea,    [As  if  it  were  transire,  §  237.  </.] 

maria  aspera  iuro  (iEn.  vt  351),  I  swear  by  the  rough  seas,  [The  accusa- 
tive with  verbs  of  swearing  is  chiefly  poetic] 

noctes  dormire,  to  sleep  [whole]  nights  (to  spend  in  sleep). 

NOTB.— >  These  accusatives  are  of  various  kinds.  The  last  example  approaches 
tiie  cognate  construction,  ct  the  second  example  under  }  238. 

3.  Two  AccusatlTes. 

239.  Some  transitive  verbs  take  a  second  accusative  in 
addition  to  their  Direct  Object. 

This  second  accusative  is  either  (i)  a  Predicate  Ac- 
cusative or  (2)  a  Secondary  Object. 

a*  Predicate  AccuBatiTe. 
1.  An  accusative  in  the  Predicate  referring  to  the  same 
person  or  thing  as  the  Direct  Object,  but  not  in  apposition 
with  it,  is  called  a  Predicate  Accusative  (cf.  §  185,  head- 
note). 

a*  Verbs  of  naming^  choosing^  appointing^  makings  esteeming^  show^ 
ingy  and  the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along  with  the  direct 
object:  as,— 

S  Spartace,  qnem  enim  te  potios  appellem  (PhiL  xiii.  22),  O  Spartacus^ 

for  what  else  shall  I  call  you  (than  Spartacus)  ? 
Qceronem  oonsolem  creare,  to  elect  Cicero  consuL 
dictatSrem  dlt^e^^  name  [«  msit^  c'itfiMB^  V^^-^^'t^^^^^^i^^^^" 
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me  Angnrem  nominaverunt  (Philip,  ii.  4),  tkey  nominated  me  for  augur, 
gratias  agebat  quod  se  cdnsalem  fecisset  (Cic.),  he  thanked  him  because  he 

had  made  him  consul  (supported  his  candidacy), 
hominem  prae  se  neminem  putavic  (Qc.),  he  ikoughi  nobody  a  man  in  tom* 

parison  with  himself, 
dacem  se  militibus  tuis  praebuit  (VaL  33),  he  offered  himself  to  your 

soldiers  as  a  leader, 
omnes  Catilinas  AcidinSs  postea  reddidit  (Att  iv.  3),  he  hds  made  all  the 

Catilines  [seem]  Acidinu 

Note  i. — The  predicate  accusative  may  be  an  adjective:  as, — 

homines  ex  feris  et  immanibus  mites  reddidit  et  mansuetds  (Inv.  i,  2),  has 
made  men  from  wild  and  barbarous  [creatures]  gentle  and  mild. 

Note  3. ---In  changing  from  the  active  voice  to  the  passive,  the  predicate 
accusative  becomes  predicate  nominative  ({  185)  :  as,-<— 

rSx  ab  suis  appellatur  (B.  G.  vii.  4)9  he  is  called  king  by  his  [subjects]. 

5,  Secondary  Object. 

2.  The  Accusative  of  the  Secondary  Object  is  used 
(along  with  the  direct  object)  to  denote  something  more 
remotely  affected  by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

b.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes  take 
(in  addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  originally  gov- 
erned by  the  preposition ;  as,  — 

Caesar  Germanos  flomen  traicit  (B.  C  L  %^^  Ccesar  throws  the  Germans 
across  the  river. 

Note  i.  —  But  with  these  verbs  the  preposition  is  more  commonly  repeated, 
or  sometimes  the  ablative  is  used :  as,— 

donee  res  suas  trans  ELalyn  flumen  traicerent  (Liv.  xxxviii.  25),  till  they 

shotUd  get  their  possessions  across  the  river  Halys, 
(exercitus)  Pado  traiectus  Cremonam  (Liv.  xxi.  56),  the  army  was  conveyed 

across  the  Po  to  Cremona  (by  way  of  the  Po,  §  258.  g). 

Note  s. — The  secondary  object  may  be  retained  with  a  passive  verb :  as,-«> 

Belgae  Rhenum  traducti  sunt  (B.  G.  iL  4),  the  Belgians  were  led  av€r 
the  Rhine, 

Note  3. — Sometimes  the  Secondary  Object  appears  to  become  the  subject  of  a 
passive  verb ;  but  this  comes  from  a  change  of  meaning,  and  the  object  is  really 
Direct.    See  the  Remark. 

Remark.  — The  double  construction  indicated  in  b  is  possible  only  when  the 
i&/re  of  the  preposition  and  the  force  of  the  verb  are  each  distinctly  felt  in  the 
cMmpound,  the  verb  governing  the  Direct,  and  the  preposition  the  Secondary 
object 
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But  often  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  become  closely  united  to  form  a  transi- 
tive verb  of  simple  meaning.  In  this  case  the  verb-element  loses  its  power  to 
govern  the  accusative,  and  the  compound  verb  is  transitive  solely  by  virtue  of  its 
prepositional  part.  Thus  used  the  compound  can  have  but  one  accusative,  —  the 
same  which  was  formerly  the  secondary  object,  but  which  now  becomes  the  direct. 
So  tr&iciO  comes  to  mean  either  (i)  to  pierce  (anybody)  [by  hurling]  or  (2)  to 
crdss  (a  river,  etc.)  :  as,  — 

(i)  ^z^\Q\iox£^TittCi\x2i\t€\\.i  he  pierced  the  man  with  a  sword,  [Here  iaci5 
has  lost  all  transitive  force,  and  serves  simply  to  give  the  force  of  a 
verb  to  the  meaning  of  trans,  and  to  tell  the  manner  of  the  act.] 

(2)  Rhodanom  traiecit,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  [Here  iacio  has  become  simply 
a  verb  of  motion,  and  traioio  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  transeo.] 

In  these  examples  hominem  and  Bhodanuxn,  which  would  be  secondary 
objects  if  tr&i@cit  were  used  in  its  primary  signification,  have  become  the  direct 
objects.  Hence  in  the  passive  construction  they  become  the  subjects  and  are  put 
in  the  nominative.    Thus, — 

homo  traiectus  est  gladio,  the  man  was  pierced  with  a  sword, 
Rhodanus  traiectus  est,  the  Rhone  was  crossed. 

The  poetical  tr&iectus  16ra  (^En.  ii.  vj^^  pierced  with  thongs^  comts  from  a 
mixture  of  two  constructions :  — 

(i)  eum  traiecit  lora,  he  rove  thongs  through  him}-  and 
(2)  eum  traiecit  15ris,  he  pierced  him  with  thongs. 

In  putting  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form,  the  direct  object  of  the  former  (15ra) 
is  irregularly  kept,  and  the  direct  object  of  the  latter  (eum)  is  made  the  subject 

c.  Verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  accusatives,  one  of  the 
Person  {direct  object) ,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing  {secondary  object):  as, 

me  sententiam  rogavit,  he  asked  me  my  opinion, 

otium  divos  rogat  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  i),  he  prays  the  gods  for  rest, 

haec  cum  praetorem  postulabas  (Tull.  39),  when  you  demanded  this  of  the 

prator. 
aedilis  populum  rogare  (Liv.  vi.42),  to  ask  the  people  [to  elect]  adHes, 
docere  pueros  elementa,  to  teach  children  their  A  B  Cs, 

Note  1.  —  Some  verbs  of  asking  take  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  a  prep- 
osition instead  of  the  accusative.  So,  always,  peto  (ab),  quaerO  (ex,  ab,  d€), 
often  postulo  (ab),  and  occasionally  others:  as,— 

pacem  ab  Rom&xds  petierunt  (B.  G.  ii.  13),  they  sought  peace  from  the 

Romans, 
quod  quaesivit  ex  m§  P.  Appuleius  (Phil.  vL  i),  what  Publius  Appuleius 

asked  of  me. 
Note  2.— -With  the  passive  of  verbs  of  asking  or  teaching,  ^^  person  or  the 
thing  may  be  used  as  subject  (ct  d^  note) :  as,  — 

Caesar  sententiam  rogatus  est,  Ccesar  was  asked  his  opinion. 

Id  ab  CO  flagitabatut  (B.  C.  i.  71),  Mm  was  urgently  demanded  of  him. 


I  Perhaps  not  found  in  the  active,  but  ci.  tx^A^bcXft  W»ft  VJ&«u'«*  ^J*^ 
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Remark.  —  The  accusative  of  the  thing  may  be  retained  with  the  passive  ol 
rofirO,  and  of  verbs  of  teaching,  and  occasionally  with  a  few  other  verbs:  as,  -~ 

fuerant  li5c  rogati  (Gael.  64),  ih^  had  been  asked  this, 
poscor  nyum  Laelapa  (Ov.  Met  vii.  771),  I  am  asked  for  my  Lalaps, 
Cicero  per  legatos  concta  edoctns  (SidL  Cat.  45),  Cicero  being  informed  of 
everything  through  the  ambassadors. 

But  with  most  verbs  of  asking  in  prose  the  accusative  of  the  thing  becomes  the 
subject-nominative,  and  the  person  is  put  in  the  ablative  with  a  preposition:  as, — 

ne  postulantur  quidem  vires  a  senectute  (Cat.  M.  34),  strength  is  not  even 
expected  of  an  old  man  (asked  from  old  age). 

d.  The  verb  c615,  conceal^  may  take  two  accusatives,  and  the  usually 
intransitive  late5,  lie  hid,  an  accusative  of  the  person  (cf.  §  237.  ^):  as,— 

non  te  celavi  sermdnem  T.  Ampi  (Fam.  ii.  16),  I  did  not  conceal  from  you 

the  talk  of  T.  Ampius. 
nee  latuere  doll  fratrem  liinonis  (iEn.  i.  i3o)t  nor  did  the  wiles  of  Juno 

escape  the  notice  of  her  brother. 

Note.  —  All  the  double  constructions  indicated  in  e  and  d  arise  from  the  waver* 
ing  meaning  of  the  verbs.  Thus  doceO  means  both  Xo  show  a  thing,  and  to  instruct 
a  person ;  CSIO,  to  keep  a  person  in  the  dark^  and  to  hide  a  thing ;  rogr5,  to  ques- 
tion a  person,  and  to  ask  a  question  or  a  thing.  Thus  either  accusative  may  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  object,  and  so  become  the  subject  of  the  passive  (cfL  ^ ,  note 
2,  above),  but  for  convenience  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  usually  called  second- 
ary, 

4.   Idiomatic  XJaes, 

240.  The  Accusative  has  the  following  special  uses :  — 

a,  A  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  is  used  as  cognate  accusative  with 
an  adverbial  force  {^Adverbial  Accusative^  cL  §  238.  b)\  as»  — 

quid  motor,  why  do  I  delay  f 

dulce  loquentem  (Hor  Od.  i.  22.  24),  sweetly  speaking, 
acerba  tuens  (Mn,  ix.  794),  looking  cruelly, 
torvum  clamat  (id.  vii.  399),  he  cries  harshly. 

Note.— >This  use  does  not  differ  from  the  cognate  accusative  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  connection  of  the  accusative  with  the  verb  has  &ded  out  so  that  the  words 
are  real  adverbs.    But  no  fixed  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  two  constructiona 

b*  The  accusative  is  found  in  a  few  adverbial  phrases :  as«  — 

id  temporis,  at  that  time, 
id  (istuc)  aetatis,  at  that  cige, 

id  (quod)  genus,  of  that  (whaf)  sort  (perhaps  originally  nominative), 
meam  vicem,  on  my  part, 
maxunam  partem,  for  the  most  pari. 
bonam  partem,  in  a  great  measure, 

virile  lecus,  of  the  wtaU  sex  (probably  ociginaUy  ia  appositkni), 
ceten,  if$  fiik^r  rgtpteU. 
qaodai,  htf^jmto  wJliich)  if. 
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c  The  so-called  synecdockkal  or  Greek  accusative  is  used  by  the 
poets  to  denote  the  part  affected :  as,  — 

caput  nectentur  (iEn.  ▼.  309)9  t^r  head  shaU  he  batmd  (they  shall  be 
bound  about  the  head).  ^ 

ardentis  oculds  suffecti  sanguine  et  igm  (id.  iL  210)9  ^^^  faring  eyes 
bloodshot  and  blazing  with  fire  (suffused  as  to  their  eyes,  etc). 

nuda  genu  (id.  L  320),  bare  to  the  knee. 

Note. —  In  many  apparently  similar  expressions  the  accusative  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  ({  iii.  a):  as,*- 

inutile  femun  cingitur  (iEn.  ii.  510),  he  girds  on  the  useless  steel, 

nodo  ainos  collecta  ^\xtxii}A(^^.\.y26)fhainng  her  flowing  folds  gathered 

in  a  knot. 
omeroa  instemor  pelle  leonis  (id.  iL  722),  /  cover  my  shoulders  with  a 

tion^s  skin. 
protinus  induitur  faciem  caltumqae  Dianae  (Ov.  Met.  ii.  ^2$\  forthwith 

she  assumes  the  shape  and  garb  of  Diana. 

d.  The  accusative  b  ^sed  in  exclamations :  as,  — 

O  fortunatam  rempiiblicam,  oh^  fortunate  republic!    [Cf.  O  fortunata  mors 

(Philip,   xiv.  y)y  oh,  happy  death!  (§241.^).] 
me  miserum,  ah^  wretched  me  / 
en  quatuor  iris  (EcL  v.  65),  lo^four  altars! 
ellum  (=  en  illiun),  there  he  is! 
eccos  (=  ecce  eos),  there  they  are^  look  at  them  ! 
pro  deum  &dem,  good  heavens  (oh,  protection  of  the  gods)  I 
hodne  saeclum  (Ter.  Ad.  304),  oh,  this  generation  ! 
huncme  hommem  (Verr.  v.  62),  this  man,  good  heavens  I 
O  me  inlehcem  (MUon.    102),  oh,  unhappy  I! 

Note  z.  —  Such  expressions  depend  upon  some  long-forgotten  verb.  The  use 
of -ne  in  some  cases  suggests  an  original  question,  as  in  quid  ?  whatf  whyf  tell  me. 

Note  a. — The  omission  of  the  verb  has  given  rise  to  some  other  idiomatic  ao» 
cusatives.    Such  are:— 

salutem  (so.  didt)  (in  letters),  greeting. 

quo  mihi  fortunam,  of  what  use  is  fortuned    [Here  no  verb  is  thought  of.] 

wide  mihi  lapidem,  where  can  I  get  a  stone  f 

me  dins  fidius  (so.  adiuvet)y-io  lidp  me  heaven  (the  god  of  faith). 

€.  Duration  of  time  and  extent  of  space  are  expressed  by  the  accusa- 
tive (see  SS  256,  257). 

/.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  mood  b  in  the  accusative.  This  is 
espedaUy  frequent  after  words  of  knowing,  thinlang,  telling,  and  per* 
ceiving  {^erba  seMttendi  et  dicldrandt^  see  $  272). 

/.  The  accusative  in  later  writen  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition 
with  a  clause:  as,— 
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deienint  tribunal  .  .  .  manns  intentantes,  cansaia  discordiae  et  iniiiam 
annorum  (Tac.  Ann.  i  2'f)^JinaUy  they  abandon  the  tribunal  ibaking 
their  fistSf^- a  cause  of  dissension  and  the  beginning  of  war. 

Note,— This  construction  is  an  extension  (under  Greelc  influence)  of  a  usage 
more  nearly  within  the  ordinaiy  rules,  such  as,  — 

Eumenem  prodidere  Antiocho,  pacis  mercSdem  (SalL  £p.  Mith.),  they 
betrayed  Eumenes  to  Antiochus,  the  price  of  peace,  [Here  Eumenes 
may  be  considered  the  price,  although  the  real  price  is  the  betrayal.] 

h*  For  the  accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion*  see  §  258;  for  that 
after  postrldiS,  propior,  etc.,  see  §  261.  a, 

[For  the  Accusative  with  Prepositions,  see  $  xcf^  a,  a] 

IV.-VOCATIVE, 

241.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address :  as, — 

Tiberine  pater,  te  sancte  precor  (Livy  ii.  10),  O^  father  Tiber,  thee^  holy 
one,  I  pray, 

a.  A  noun  in  the  nominative  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  the 
imperative  mood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  vocative :  as,  — 

audi  tu,  populus  Albanns  (Liv.  L  24),  hear,  thou  people  of  Alba, 

b.  The  vocative  of  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
nominative,  where  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person :  as,  — 

censorem  trabeate  salutas  (Pers.  iii.  29),  robed  you  salute  the  censor, 

c.  The  nominative  may  be  used  in  exclamations  (cf.  §  24a  d):  aSp — 
en  dextra  fidesque  (iEn.  iv.  597),  lo,  the  faith  and  plighted  tvord ! 

d.  The  vocative  mSlcte  is  used  as  a  predicate  in  the  phrase  mSlcte 
estd  (virtfLte),  success  attend  your  (valor).    Thus,  — 

iuberem  te  micte  virtute  esse  (Liv.  fi.  12),  /  should  Hd  you  go  on  and 
prosper  in  your  valor. 

Note. — As  the  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  raSlcte  is  not  determinable,  it  may 
be  that  the  word  was  an  adverb,  as  in  bene  est,  and  the  like.  (See  American 
loumal  of  Philology,  Vol  I.) 

V.-ABLATIVE. 

242.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  relations 
expressed  in  English  by  the  prepositions  from,  in,  at, 
WITH,  BY :  as,  — 

6berire  meto,  io  deliver  from  fear, 
caecns  avaritil,  bHnd  with  avarice, 
ocdsos  gladio,  slain  by  the  sword, 
excaitva  doctrina,  trained  in  learnitigi 
hoc  ipso  tempore,  at  this  very  time. 
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Note.  — The  ablative  y&r»j  contains  three  distinct  cases, — the  Ablative  proper, 
expressing  the  relation  FROM ;  the  Locative,  IN ;  and  the  Instrumental,  WITH  or  BY. 
This  confusion  has  arisen  partly  from  phonetic  decay  (§  8),  by  means  of  which  the 
three  cases  have  become  identical  in  form,  and  partly  from  the  development  by 
which  they  have  approached  one  another  in  meaning.  Compare,  for  the  first,  the 
like  forms  of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  the  old  dative  in  •%  of  the  fifth  declen- 
sion (}  74.  tf),  and  the  loss  of  the  original  -d  in  the  ablative  (§§  36.7^  62.  ct)  \  and, 
for  the  second,  the  phrases  &  parte  dextr&,  ON  the  r^ght :  quam  ob  caiisani, 
FROM  which  cause;  ad  f&mam,  AT  (in  consequence  of)  the  report. 

The  relation  of  FROM  includes  separation^  source^  cause ^  agent^  and  comparison; 
that  of  WITH  or  BY,  accompaniment ^  instrument ^  means,  manner,  quality,  3.1x6. price; 
that  of  IN  or  AT,  place,  time,  circumstance.  It  is  probable  that,  originally,  the  idea 
of  accompaniment  had  a  separate  case,  which  became  confounded  with  the  instru' 
mental  before  Latin  was  separated  from  the  kindred  tongues. 

The  following  are  the  uses  of  the  Latin  Ablative,  classed  according  to  the  origi- 
nal cases  which  have  been  combined  in  it :  — 

I.  Of  Separation,  Privation,  and  Want  (§  243), 


I  2.  Of  Source  (participles  of  origin,  etc.)  (§  244). 
:  -  3. 


I.  Ablative  {Jrom) :  \  3.  Of  Cause  (craadea,  dlgrniis,  etc.)  (§  245). 

4.  Of  Agent  (with  ab  after  Passives)  (§  246). 

5.  Of  Comparison  (THAN)  (}  247). 
Z«  Of  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  (§  248). 

2.  Of  Accompaniment  (with  cum)  (§  248.  a), 

3.  Of  Object  of  the  Deponents  tLtor,  etc  (§  249). 

4.  Of  Degree  of  Difference  (§  850). 

5.  Of  Quality  (with  Adjectives)  ({  251). 

6.  Of  Price  and  Exchange  (}  252), 

7.  Of  Specification  (§  253). 
'  X.  Of  Place  where  (commonly  with  in)  (}  254). 

2.  Of  Idiomatic  Expressions  (}  254.  a). 

3.  Of  Time  and  Circumstance  ({  256). 
.  4.  Ablative  Absolute  (}  255). 


2.  INSTRUMENTAL 

Ablative  (w/V>i): 


Locative  Abla- 
tive {in,  on,  at) : 


1.  Ablative  of  Separation. 

243.  Words  signifying  Separation  or  Privation  are  fol- 
lowed  by  the  ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition. 

a.  Verbs  meaning  to  remove,  set  free,  be  absent^  deprive,  and  want^ 
require  the  ablative :  as,  — 

oculis  se  privavit  (Fin.  v.  87),  he  deprived  himself  of  eyes* 

legibus  solutus,  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  laws. 

omm  Gallia   interdicit   Romanis   (B.  G,  i.  46),  he  (Ariovistus)  bart  the 

Romans  from  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
d  aqui  et  igni  interdicitur  (Veil.  Pat.  H.  45),  he  is  debarred  the  use  ofjire 

and  water, 
voluptatibus  carere  (Cat.  Maj.  7),  to  lack  enjoyments. 
n5n  ege5  medicTna  (Lael.  10),  I  want  no  physic. 

magnd  me  metii  liberabis  (Cat.  i.  10),  you  will  relieve  me  of  great  fear, 
Ephorus  calcaribus  eget  (Quint.),  Ephorus  neecU  the  s^r. 
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deienint  tribunal  .  .  .  manns  intentant^,  cansaia  discordiae  et  initiam 
annorum  (Tac.  Ann.  i  2i)^JinaUy  they  abandon  the  tribunal  shaking 
their  fistSf^- a  cause  of  dissension  and  the  beginning  of  zvar. 

Note.— This  construction  is  an  extension  (under  Greek  influence)  of  a  usage 
more  nearly  within  the  ordinary  rules,  such  as,  — 

Eumenem  prodidere  Antiocho,  pacis  mercSdem  (SalL  £p.  Mith.),  they 
Strayed  Eumenes  to  Antiochus,  the  price  of  peace,  [Here  Eumenes 
may  be  considered  the  price,  although  the  real  price  is  the  betrayal.] 

h.  For  the  accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion^  see  §  258;  for  that 
after  postridiS,  propior,  etc.,  see  §  261.  a, 

[For  the  Accusative  with  Prepositions,  see  $  152.  a^  a] 

IV.-VOCATIVE, 

241.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address :  as, — 

Tiberine  pater,  te  sancte  precor  (Livy  ii.  10),  O^  father  Tiber ^  thee^  holy 
one,  I  pray, 

a.  A  noun  in  the  nominative  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  the 
imperative  mood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  vocative :  as,  — 

audi  tu,  popnlus  Alb&nns  (Liv.  L  24),  hear^  thou  people  of  Alba, 

b.  The  vocative  of  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
nominative,  where  the  verb  is  In  the  second  person :  as,  — 

censorem  trabeate  salutas  (Pers.  iii.  29),  robed  you  salute  the  censor, 

c.  The  nominative  may  be  used  in  exclamations  (cf.  §  24a  1/)  :  as, — 
en  dextra  fidesque  (iEn.  iv.  597)>  lo,  the  faith  and  plighted  lo&rd! 

d.  The  vocative  mSlcte  is  used  as  a  predicate  in  the  phrase  mSlcte 
estd  (virtate),  success  attend  your  (valor).    Thus,  — 

iuberem  te  micte  virtute  esse  (Liv.  fi.  12),  /  should  bid  you  go  on  and 
prosper  in  your  valor, 

KOTB. — As  the  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  ra&cte  is  not  determinable,  it  may 
be  that  the  word  was  an  adverb,  as  in  bene  est,  and  the  like.  (See  American 
loumal  of  Philology,  Vol  I.) 

V.-ABLATIVE. 

242.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  relations 
expressed  in  English  by  the  prepositions  from,  in,  at, 
WITH,  BY :  as,  — 

6berire  metn,  t9  deliver  from  fear, 
caecns  avaritii,  bHnd  with  avarice, 
oedsos  gladio,  slain  by  the  sword, 
excnhuB  doctrina,  trained  in  learniHigi 
hoc  ipso  tempore^  at  this  very  time. 
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Note.  — The  ablative  y&r»j  contains  tliree  distinct  cases,— the  Ablative  propei; 
expressing  the  relation  FROM ;  the  Locative,  IN ;  and  the  Instrumental,  WITH  or  BY. 
This  confusion  has  arisen  partly  from  phonetic  decay  (§  8),  by  means  of  which  the 
three  cases  have  become  identical  in  form,  and  partly  from  the  development  by 
which  they  have  approached  one  another  in  meaning.  Compare,  for  the  first,  the 
like  forms  of  the  dative  and  abladve  plural,  the  old  dative  in  -%  of  the  fifth  declen- 
sion (}  74.  tf),  and  the  loss  of  the  original  -d  in  the  ablative  (§§  36./  62.  a)  ;  and, 
for  the  second,  the  phrases  &  parte  dextr&,  on  the  right ;  quam  ob  causazn, 
FROM  which  cause;  ad  f&maxn,  at  (in  consequence  of)  the  report. 

The  relation  of  FROM  includes  separation^  source^  cause,  agent^  and  comparison; 
that  of  WITH  or  BY,  accompaniment,  instrument,  means,  manner,  quality,  &nd price; 
that  of  IN  or  AT,  place,  time,  circumstance.  It  is  probable  that,  originally,  the  idea 
of  accompaniment  had  a  separate  case,  which  became  confounded  with  the  instru' 
mental  before  Latin  was  separated  from  the  kindred  tongues. 

The  following  are  the  uses  of  the  Latin  Ablative,  classed  according  to  the  origi- 
nal cases  which  have  been  combined  in  it :  — 

I.  Of  Separation,  Privation,  and  Want  (§  243). 


I  2.  Of  Source  (participles  of  origin,  etc)  (§  244)* 


I.  Ablative  {from) :  {  3.  Of  Cause  (craadeO,  digrniis,  etc.)  (§  245). 

4.  Of  Agent  (with  ab  after  Passives)  (§  246). 

5.  Of  Comparison  (THAN)  (}  247). 
Z«  Of  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  (§  248). 

2.  Of  Accompaniment  (with  cum)  (§  248.  a), 

3.  Of  Object  of  the  Deponents  tLtor,  etc  ({  249). 

4.  Of  Degree  of  Difference  (§  850), 

5.  Of  Quality  (with  Adjectives)  (§  251). 

6.  Of  Price  and  Exchange  (}  252), 

7.  Of  Specification  (§  253), 
'  X.  Of  Place  where  (commonly  with  in)  (}  254). 

2.  Of  Idiomatic  Expressions  (§  254.  a), 

3.  Of  Time  and  Circumstance  (}  256). 
.  4.  Ablative  Absolute  (}  255). 


2.  Instrumental 
Ablative  (w/M): 


Locative  Abla- 
tive {in,  on,  at) : 


1.  Ablative  of  Separation. 

243.  Words  signifying  Separation  or  Privation  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition. 

a.  Verbs  meaning  to  remove,  set  free,  be  absent^  deprive,  and  want^ 
require  the  ablative :  as,  — 

oculis  se  privavit  (Fin.  v.  87),  he  deprived  himself  of  eyes, 

legibus  solutus,  relieved  from  Hie  obligation  of  laws, 

omni  Gallia   interdicit   Romanis   (B.  G.  i.  46),  he  (Ariovistus)  bars  the 

Romans  from  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
d  aqui  et  igni  inierdicitur  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45),  he  is  debarred  the  use  of  fin 

and  water, 
voluptatibus  carere  (Cat.  Maj.  7),  to  lack  enjoyments, 
non  egeo  medicina  (Lael.  10),  I  want  no  physic, 

magnd  me  metu  iTberabis  (Cat.  i.  10),  you  will  relieve  me  of  great  fear, 
Ephorus  calcanbus  eget  (Quint.),  Ephorus  neecU  the  s^r. 
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leWunur  superstitioney  liberamur  mortis  metii  (Fin.  i.  63),  we  are   relieved 

from  superstition^  we  are  freed  from  fear  of  death, 
consiliS  et  auctoritate  orbari  (Cato  M.  17),   to  he  bereft  of  counsel  and 

authority. 

b.  Verbs  compounded  with  ft,  ab,  d6,  ez»  take  the  simple  ablative 
when  used  figuratively ;  but  when  used  literally  to  denote  separation 
or  motion^  they  usually  require  a  preposition  (see  §  258).     Thus, — 

conatu  desistere  (B.  G.  i.  8),  to  desist  from  the  attempt, 

desine  communibus  locis  (Acad,  iu  So),  quit  commonplaces. 

abire  magistratu,  to  leave  one^s  office. 

absdnere  iniuria,  to  refrain  from  wrong. 

But,  —  aberrare  a  proposito  (Cic),  to  wander  from  the  point. 

de  provincia  decedere  (Verr.  ii.  48),  to  withdraw  from  onis  province, 

ab  lure  abire  (id.),  to  go  outside  of  the  law, 

ex  civitate  excessere  (B.  G.  vi.  8),  they  departed  from  the  state.     fBut  cf. 

finibus  suis  excesserant  (id.  iv.  18),  they  had  left  their  o%vn  territory^ 
ft  magno  demissum  nomen  liilo  (i£n.  i.  288),  a  name  descended  (sent  down) 

from  great  lulus. 

Note. —  For  the  Dative  used  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation,  see  {|  2291 

c.  For  the  ablative  of  the  actual  place  whence  in  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, see  §  258.  a^  and  note  2. 

d.  Adjectives  denoting  freedom  and  want  are  followed  by  the  abla- 
tive: as, — 

urbs  nuda  praesidio  (Att.  vii.  13),  the  city  naked  of  defence. 

immiinis  n]dlitia  (Liv.  i,  43),^^/  of  military  service, 

plebs  orba  tribiinis  (Leg.  iii.  9),  the  people  deprived  of  tribunes. 

Note.  ^  Some  adjectives  of  want  take  the  genitive  (see  \  218.  «)• 

e.  Opus  and  fUius,  signifying  need^  are  followed  by  the  ablative :  1 


t — 

magistratibus  opus  est  (Leg.  iii.  5),  there  is  need  of  magistrates. 
nunc  viribus  usus  (iEn.  viii.  441),  now  there  is  need  of  strength. 

Note,  —  With  these  words  the  ablative  of  the  perfect  participle,  with  or  with- 
out a  noun,  is  often  found  (§  292.  b)i  as,— 

opus  est  tua  exprompta  memoria  atque  astutia  (Ter.  And.  723),  /  must  have 

your  good  memory  and  cleverness  set  to  work, 
properato  opus  erat  (Mil.  49),  there  ivas  need  of  haste, 
facto  usus  est,  //  is  desirable  to  do  (there  is  need  of  the  thing's  being  done). 

Remark.  —  Frequently  opus  is  in  the  predicate,  with  the  thing  needed  in  the 
nominative  as  subject :  as,  — 

1  71)is  construction  is  properly  an  instrumental  one,  in  which  <>pu8  and  Heua 
mean  tewrjb  and  servue,  and  the  abbethm  ««(R«i9es  tiiat  with  wbtch  the  WQirk  is  piOv 
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dux  nobis  et  anctor  opus  est  (Fam.  ii.  6),  we  need  a  chief  and  respondkU 
adviser  (a  chief,  etc.,  is  necessary  for  us). 

si  quid  ipsi  opus  esset  (B.  G.  1.  34),  if  he  himself  wanied  anything  (if  any- 
thing should  be  necessary  for  him). 

quae  opus  sunt  (Cato  R.  R.  14,  3),  things  which  are  required, 

f,  Ege5  and  indiged  are  often  followed  by  the  genitive  (§  223)  * 
as, — 

ne  quis  anzili  egeat  (B.  G.  vi.  11),  lest  any  require  aid, 

quae  ad  consolandum  maioris  ingeni  et  ad  ferendum  singularis  virtutis 

indigent  (Fam.  vi.  4),  [sorrows]  which  for  their  comforting  need  more 

ability^  and  for  endurance  unusual  courage. 

Remark.  —  The  Genitive  is  by  a  Greek  idiom  often  used  in  poetry  instead  ol 
the  Ablative  with  all  words  oi  reparation  and  want  ({  223.  b.  3)  :  as, — 

abstineto  irarum  (Hot.  Od.  iii.  27.  70)9  abstain  from  wrath, 

operum  solutis  (id.  17,  i(>),  free  from  toils, 

desine  moUium  querelarum  (id.  ii.  9.  1 7),  have  done  with  weak  complaints. 

2.  Ablative  of  Source  and  Material. 

244.  The  Ablative  with  or  without  a  preposition  is  used 
to  denote  the  Source  from  which  anything  is  derived,  or 
the  Material  of  which  it  consists. 

These  ablatives  commonly  take  a  preposition :  as,  — 

1.  Source:  — 

Rhenus  oritur  ex  LSpontiis  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  the  Rhine  rises  in  (from)  the 
country  of  the  Lepontii, 

ab  aliqno  sermo  oritur  (Laelius  5),  the  conversation  is  begun  by  (arises 
from)  some  one, 

ciiius  ratianis  vim  atque  utilitatem  ex  illo  caelesti  Epicuri  volumint 
accepimus  (Nat.  D.  i.  43),  of  this  reasoning  we  have  learned  the  power 
and  advantage  from  that  divine  book  of  Epicurus. 

suavitatem  odorum  qui  aiiiarentur  5  floribus  (Cato  Major  59),  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  odors  which  breathed  from  the  flowers, 

2.  Material :  — 

erat  t5tus  ex  frauds  et  mendaciS  factus  (Clu.  72),  he  was  entirely  made 

up  of  fraud  and  falsehood. 
valvas  magnificentiores,  ex  aurS  atque  ebore  perfectiores  (Verr.  iv.  124), 

more  splendid  doors^  more  finely  wrought  of  gold  and  ivory, 
factum  dS  cantibas  antrum  (Ov.  Met.  i.  575),  a  cave  formed  of  rocht, 
templum  dd  marmore  ponam  (Georg.  iii.  13),  PU  build  a  temple  cfmesrbU. 

NOTB  ju— In  poetry  the  preposition  is  often  omitted. 

NOTB  a.  ~  The  Ablative  of  Material  is  a  development  of  the  Ablative  of  Sotiroe 
(d:  \  3x4). 
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a.  Pardciples  denoting  birth  or  origin  are  followed  by  the  Ablative 
of  Source,  generally  without  a  preposition :  *  as,  — 

love  natus  at  Maia  (N.  D,  iii.  56),  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia 
edite  regibus  (Hor.  Od.  i.  i.  i),  descendant  of  kings, 
quo  sanguine  cretus  (^n.  ii.  74),  born  of  what  blood, 
genitae  Pandione  (Ov,  Met.  vi.  666),  daughters  of  Pandion, 

Remark.  —  A  preposition  (ab,  d§,  ex)  is  usually  expressed  with  the  name  of 
the  Mother ^  and  often  with  that  of  other  ancestors :  as,  — 

cum  ex  utraque  [ux5re]  fHius  natus  esset  (De  Orat.  i.  183),  each  wife 
having  had  a  son  (when  a  son  had  been  bom  of  each  wife). 

Tros  est  generatus  ab  1116  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  33),  Tros  was  sprung  from  him, 

ex  me  hie  natus  non  est  sed  ex  fratre  meo  (Ter.  Ad.  40),  this  is  not  my  son, 
but  my  brother's  (not  born  from  me,  etc.). 

Belus  et  omnes  a  Belo  (iSn.  i.  730),  Belus  and  all  his  descendants, 

b.  Rarely,  the  place  of  birth  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  source : 
as, — 

desideravit  C  Felginatem  Placentia,  A.  Cranium  Puteolis  (B.  C.  iii.  71), 
he  lost  C,  Felginas  of  Placentia^  A,  Granius  ofPuteoli, 

Note.  —  The  Roman  tribe  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone:  as, — 

Q.  Verrem  Romilia  (Verres  i.  23),  Quintus  Verres  of  the  Romilian  tribe, 

c.  Some  verbs  may  take  the  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  preposi- 
tion. Such  are  c5nstare,  c5nsistere,  and  continSri.*  But  with 
cdnst&re,  ex  is  more  common.     Thus :  — 

domiis  amoenitas  non  aedificid  sed  silva  constabat  (Nep.  Att.  13),  the 

charm  of  the  house  consisted  not  in  the  buildings  but  in  the  woods, 
ex  animo  constamus  et  corpore  (Fin.  iv.  19),  we  consist  of  soul  and  body, 
vita  corpore  et  spirita  continetur(Marc.  2%)ylife  consists  of  body  and  spirit, 

d.  The  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  preposition  is  used  with  facere, 
fieri,  and  similar  words,  in  the  sense  of  do  ivith^  become  of:  as,  — 

quid  hoc  homine  faciatis  (Ver.  ii.  i.  42),  zvhai  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 

manf 
quid  Tulliola  mei  fiet  (Fam.  xiv.  4),  what  will  become  of  my  dear  Tullia  f 
quid  te  futurum  est  (Ver.  ii.  155),  what  will  become  of  you? 

e.  The  Ablative  of  Material  with  ez,  and  in  poetry  without  a 
preposition,  sometimes  depends  directly  on  a  noun:  as,— 

non  pauca  pocula  ex  anro  (Verr.  iv.  62),  not  a  few  cups  of  gold, 
scopnlis  pendentibus  antrum  (^Mn,  i.  166),  a  cave  of  hanging  rocks, 

1  Such  are  n&tus,  satus.  Sditus,  genitus.  ortus,  prOgrn&tus,  erene- 
rfttus,  crStus.  cre&tus,  oriundus. 
^  ne  ablative  with  oOnsistere  and  continSrI  is  locative  in  origin  (d  { 
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f.  For  Genitive  of  Material,  see  §  214.  e* 

g.  For  Ablative  of  Source  instead  of  Partitive  Genitive,  see  §  216^^. 

3.  Ablative  of  Cause. 

245.  The  ablative  (with  or  without  a  preposition)  is 
used  to  express  Cause.^ 

nimio  gaudid  paene  desipiebam   (Fam.  ii.  9),  I  was  almost  wild  from  too 

much  joy, 
neglegentia  plectimur  (LseL  85),  we  are  chastised  for  negligence. 
gubernatoris  ars  fitilitate  non  arte  laudatur  (Fam.  i.  13)1  thepilofs  skill  is 

praised  for  its  service^  not  its  skill, 
certis  de  causis,y2;r  certain  reasons, 

ex  vulnere  aeger  (Rep.  li.  38),  disabled  by  (from)  a  wound, 
mare  a  sole  lucet  (Ac.  ii.  105),  the  sea  gleams  in  the  sun  (from  the  sun). 
ex  opportunitate  loci  (Jug.  48,  2),  from  the  advantage  of  position. 

a.  Certain  verbs  and  adjectives  regularly  take  the  ablative  of  cause 
without  a  preposition.    These  are :  —  • 

1.  The  adjectives  dlgnus,  indXgnus:  as, — 

vir  patre  avo  maioribus  suis  dignissimus  (PhiL  iii.  25),  a  man  most  worthy 

of  his  father  f  grandfather,  and  ancestors, 
te  omni  honors  indignissimum  iudicat    (Vatinius    39),   he  judges  you 

entirely  unworthy  of  every  honor , 

2.  The  verbs  dXgnor,  lab5ro  (also  with  ez),  ezsiliS,  exsultS, 
triumphs,  lacrim5,  £rde5 :  as,  — 

haud  equidem  tali  me  dlgnor  honore  (^n.  i.  335),  I  do  not  deem  myself 

ivorthy  of  such  an  honor, 
doleo  te  aliis  malis  laborare  (Fam.  iv.  3),  I  am  sorry  that  you  suffer  with 

other  ills, 
ex  aere  aliend  laborare  (B.  C  iiL  22) »  to  labor  under  debt  (lit.,  from 

another's  money), 
exsultare  laetitia  ac  triumphare  gaudid  coepit(Clu.  i^^she  began  to  exult  in 

gladness  J  and  triumph  in  joy, 
exsilui  gaudid  (Fam.  xvi.  16),  I  jumped  for  joy, 
lacrimo  gaadi5  (Ter.  Ad  409),  I  weep  for  joy, 
delicto  dolere  (Lael.  90),  to  grieve  for  the  fault, 
ardere  doldre  et  Ira  (Att.  ii.  19),  to  be  on  fire  with  pain  and  anger. 

Note  i. — For  gaude5  and  glSrior,  see  \  254.  b, 

1  The  cause^  in  the  ablative,  is  originally  source^  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  ab, 
dS,  ex ;  but  when  the  accusative  with  ad,  ob  is  used,  the  idea  of  cause  arises 
from  nearness.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cause  and 
means  (which  is  the  old  Instrumental  Case)  or  circumstance  (which  is  either  tha 
Locative  or  the  Instrumental). 
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Note  2.  —  DIgrnus  and  indlgrnus  sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  colloquial 
usage  and  in  poetry :  as,  — 

curam  dignissimam  tuae  virtutis  (Balbus  in  Att.  viii.  15),  care  most 
worthy  of  your  noble  character. 

dignus  salatis  (Plaut.  Trin.  1153),  worthy  of  safety, 

m&gnoTain  hand  umquam  indignus  avomm  (iEn.  xii.  649),  never  un- 
worthy my  great  ancestors. 

Note  3.— For  the  construction  of  dlgrnus  and  indlgrnus  with  verbs,  see' § 
320./ 

b.  The  motive  which  influences  the  mind  of  the  person  acting  is 
expressed  by  the  ablative  of  cause;  the  object  exciting  the  emotion 
often  by  ob  ^  or  propter  with  the  accusative :  as,  — 

non  ob  pratdam  aut  spoliandi  cupidine  (Tac.  H.  1.  63),  not  for  booty  or 

through  lust  of  plunder, 
amicitia  ex  se  et  propter  se  expetenda  (Fin.  ii.  83),  friendship  must  be 

sought  of  and  for  itself 

Note. —  But  these  constructions  are  often  confused:  as,— 

parere  legibus  propter  metom  (Parad.  34),  to  obey  the  laws  on  account  of 
fear,  [Here  metom  is  almost  equivalent  to  "  the  terrors  of  the  law," 
and  hence  propter  is  used,  though  the  ablative  would  be  more 
naturaL] 

c.  The  ablatives  cauB&  and  gr5ti5,/J7r  the  sake  of,  are  used  with  a 
genitive  preceding,  or  with  a  pronoun  in  agreement :  as,  — 

ei  causiy  on  account  of  this;  qua  gratia  (Ter.  Eun.  99) 9  for  ivhat purpose  f 

mea  causa, y&r  my  sake;  mea  gratia  (Plaut.), y2>r  my  sake, 

ex  mea  et  reipublicae  causa, ^or  my  own  sake  and  the  republic's, 

praedictionis  causa  (Nat.  D.  iii.  5),  3y  way  of  prophecy. 

exempli  gratia  (verbi  gratia),^  example, 

sui  piirgandi  gratii,y&r  the  sake  of  clearing  themselves. 

Note.  —  But  grrfttift  with  possessives  in  this  use  is  rare 

4.  Ablative  of  Agent. 

246.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  put  in 
the  ablative  with  a  or  ab :  as,  — 

laadatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis  (Hon  Sat.  i.  2.  ii)fke  is  praised  by  these, 

blamed  by  those, 
ab  animd  tuo  quidquid  agitur  id  agitur  a  te  (Tusc  i  52;,  whatever  is  done 

by  your  soul  is  done  by  yourself. 


^  This  use  ofob  was  originally  mercantile ;  et  ob  decern  minfts,  /br  the  price 
^/m  mimg  (see  p,  i$x). 
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ft  nitis  in  iudicium  vocatus  est  (Cat  Major  22),  he  was  brought  to  trial 

by  his  sons, 
cum  a  canot5  cdnsSssa  plausus  esset  multiplex  datus  (Cat  Major    64), 

when  great  applause  had  been  given  by  the  whole  audience, 
ne  virtus  ab  audacia  vinceretur  (Sest  92),  that  valor  might  not  be  over* 

borne  by  audacity. 

Note.  —  This  construction  is  developed  from  the  Ablative  of  Source.  The 
agent  is  conceived  as  the  source  or  author  of  the  action. 

Remark. — The  ablative  of  the  agent  (which  requires  ft  or  ab)  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  ablative  of  instrument,  which  has  no  preposition  (§ 
248.  c»  x).    Thus  — 

occisus  gladiS,  slain  by  a  sword;  but,  occlsus  ab  boste,  slain  by  an  enemy, 

a.  The  ablative  of  the  afent  with  ab  is  sometimes  used  after  neuter 
verbs  that  have  a  passive  sense :  as,  — 

perire  ab  hoste,  to  be  slain  by  an  enemy, 

b.  The  agent,  when  considered  as  instrument  or  means,  is  ex- 
pressed by  per  with  the  accusative,  or  by  operft  with  a  genitive  or 
possessive.    Thus,  — 

Caesar  certior  factus  est  ft  ISgfttiis,  Casar  was  informed  by  the  ambassadors 

(in  person) .    But,  — 
Caesar  certior  factus  est  per  ISgfttSs,  Casar  was  informed  by  ambassadors 

(Jije,  by  means  of  ambassadors), 
elautae  opera  Neptoni  (Haut.  Rud.  699),  ivashed  clean  by  the  services  of 

Neptune, 
non  mea  opera  evenit  (Ter.  Hec.  228),  it  hasnU  happened  throt^h  me  (by 

my  exertions). 

Note  z.  —  An  animal  is  usually  regarded  not  as  the  agent,  but  as  the  means  or 
instrument.  Hence  the  simple  ablative  is  used.  But  ab  sometimes  occurs. 
Thua^  — 

6qa5  vehi,  to  ride  on  horseback  (be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  horse).  [Not 

abequd.]    But, — 
Lilcand  cum  no  lacereris  ab  urs5  (Mart  Ep.  8),  since  you  are  ihm 

mangled  by  a  Lucanian  bear, 

NOTB  8.^  For  the  Dative  of  the  Agent  with  the  Gerundive,  see  §  ^33. 

5.  Ablative  of  CompariBOii. 

'247.  The  Comparative  degree  is  followed  by  the  abla- 
tive ^  (signifying  than)  :  as,  — 

Cato  est  CicerSne  eloquentior,  Cato  is  more  eloquent  than  Cicero 
quid  nolnB  daobiig  labonosius  est  (Mil  5),  what  more  burdened  ztntk  toil 
than  we  tTtfof 


2  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation.  The  object  with  which  an3^ 
thing  is  compared  is  the  starting-point  from  which  we  reckon.  Thus,  "  Cicero  is 
eloquent** ;  but  s\Bi^ng/rom  him  we  come  to  Cato^  Vf\iO  \&^^  mort  to  tKua  Ke? 
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▼Qiiis  aigentmn  est  aarG,  Tirtatibiui  aurum  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.52),  siher  is  less 
precious  than  gold^  gold  than  virtue, 

a.  The  comparative  may  be  followed  by  quam,  than.  When  qnam 
is  used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  (cf.  §  208.  a). 

The  construction  with  quaxu  is  required  when  the  first  of  the  things 
compared  is  in  any  other  case  than  the  nominative  or  accusative. 
With  those  cases  its  use  is  optional.    Thus, — 

contionibus  acconunodatior  est  quam  iiidiciis  (Clo.  :^^  fitter  for  popular 

assemblies  than  for  courts, 
miserioordia  dignior  quam  contumelia  (Piso  32),  more  worthy  of  pity 

than  of  disgrace, 
Don  callidior  es  quam  hio  (Rose.  Am.  i^^^you  are  not  more  cunning 

than  he. 

Remark.  —  Relative  pronouns  having  a  definite  antecedent  never  take  quam 
in  this  construction,  but  always  the  ablative :  as,— 

tkk  erat  AenSb  nobis,  qu5  iustior  alter,  etc.  (iEn.  i.  545),  jEneas  was  our 
kingj  than  whom  no  other  was  more  righteous,  etc. 

Note.  —  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  ablative  of  comparison  where  the  prose 
construction  requires  quam:  as, — 

pane  egeo  iam  mellitllB  podore  placenHs  (Hor.  £p.  i  10),  I  want  bread 
better  than  honey-cakes, 

b.  The  idiomatic  ablatives  opIhi5ne,  8p5,  80lit5,  dicto,  aeqn5, 
orSdibill,  and  iil8t5  are  used  after  comparatives  instead  of  a  clause :  as, 

gravius  aequo  (Sail.),  more  seriously  than  was  right, 
celerius  opinione  (Fam.  xiv.  23),  faster  than  one  would  think. 
amnis  solito  citador  (Li v.  xxiii.  19),  a  stream  swifter  than  its  wont. 
serins  spe  omnium  (Lhr.  xxvi.  26),  later  than  all  hoped  (than  the  hope 
of  all). 

C.  After  the  comparatives  pltU,  minns,  ampliua,  longius  without 
qnam,  a  word  of  tneasure  or  number  is  often  used  with  no  change  in 
its  case:  as,— • 

plus  aeptlngenii  capti  (Lhr.  xU.  12),  more  than  700  were  taken, 
plus  terti&  parte  interfecta  (Cses.),  more  than  a  third  part  being  slain, 
spatium  non  amplins  sezcentdmm  pedum  (id.),  a  space  of  not  more  than 
(joofeei. 

Note.  —  The  noun  takes  the  case  required  by  the  context,  without  reference  to 
the  comparative,  which  is  really  in  a  sort  of  apposition,  '*  seven  hundred  were  taken 
[and]  more!* 

d,  Alins  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  in  poetic  and  colloquial 
use^ ;  in  formal  prose  it  is  followed  by  fto  (atqne),  niai,  quam.  Thus, 

^  This  has  been  thought  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  but  the  construction  is 
£nmdalso  in  Sanskrit,  and  is  probably  oii^^iuA. 
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nee  quicquam  aliud  liberi&te  commun!  (Fam.  xL  2),  ftoAing  else  tkmn  ike 

common  liberty, 
alius  Lysippo  (Hor.),  another  than  Lysippus, 

alium  sapiente  bonoque  (Hor.  £p.  i.  1 6.  20),  other  than  the  wise  and  good* 
alid  ingenio  ac  tu  (Plaut.),  of  a  different  disposition  from  you, 
erat  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio  (De  Or.  IL  52),  history 

was  nothing  else  but  a  compiling  of  records, 
nil  aliat  nisi  quod  sibi  placet  (Plaut.  Trin.  395)9  nothing  else  than  zuhai 

pleases  him, 

e.  The  comparative  of  an  adverb  is  usually  followed  by  quam,  rarely 
by  the  ablative  except  in  poetry.    Thus,  — 

tempus  te  citius  quam  5rati5  deficeret  (Rose.  Am.  89),  time  would  fail  you 

sooner  than  words.    But,  — 
cur  Sybaris  olivum  sanguine  vipermS  cautius  vftat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  8.  9),  why 

does  Sybaris  shun  oil  more  carefully  than  viper's  blood  f 

6.  Ablative  of  Manner. 

Note.— Accompaniment,  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  are  denoted  by  the 
instrumental  ablative  (see  p.  245),  but  some  of  these  more  commonly  take  a  prepo- 
sition. As  they  all  come  from  one  source  (the  old  Instrumental  Case)  no  sharp 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  indeed  the  Romans  themselves  never  thought 
of  any  distinction.  Thus  in  omnibus  precibus  5r&bant,  they  entreated  toitk 
every  [kind  of]  prayer,  the  ablative  is  properly  that  of  means,  but  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  manner^ 

248.  The  manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Abla- 
tive ;  usually  with  oum,  unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used 
with  the  noun.    Thus,  — 

eam  celeritate  venit,  he  came  with  speed.    But,  — 
Bomma  celeritate  venit,  he  came  with  the  greatest  speed, 
quid  refert  qua  me  ratione  cogatis  (Lselius  26),  what  difference  does  ii 
mahe  in  what  way  you  compel  me? 

Note. —  But  cum  is  o^n  used  even  when  the  ablative  has  a  limiting  adjec- 
tive: as, — 

quanto  com  peiicnl5  id  fecerit  (B.  G.  i.  17),  at  what  rish  he  did  this, 
non  minAre  com  taediS  reeubant  (Plin.  £p.  ix.  I7»  3)9  they  recline  with  no 
less  weariness. 

Remark.— With  such  words  of  manner  as  xnodO,  pftctO,  ratlGne,  rItCi, 
vift.  and  with  stock  expressions  which  have  become  virtually  adverbs  (as  sUentiG, 
Initlrift),  oum  is  very  rare.    Thus,^ 

apis  Matuiae  m5re  modSqne  carmina  fingo  (Hor.  Od.  hr.  2.  28)9  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  a  Matinian  bee  I  fashion  songs. 

So  in  poetry  the  abladve  of  manner  often  omits  oum :  as,  — 

mons  aquae  sequitur  cnmnlS  {Ma.  i.  105),  a  mountain  of  water  fUhm  in 
a  mass,    [Cf.  mnnnare  (id.  124)  >  turns  (>du  \%'S)^ 
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7.  Ablative  of  Aooompaniment. 

a.  Accompaniment  is  denoted  by  the  ablative,  regularly 
with  cum  :  as,  — 

cum  coniugibus  ac  liberis  vestris,  with  your  wives  and  children, 

cum  funditoribus  sagittariisque  flumen  transgress!  (B.  G.  ii.  19),  having 

crossed  the  river  with  the  archers  and  stingers, 
quae  supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  conferatur  (Catil.  iii.  1 5),  if  this  thanks* 

giving  be  compared  with  others, 
quae  [lex]  esse  cum  tel5  vetat  (Milon.  ii),  the  taw  which  forbids  [one] 

to  go  armed  (be  with  a  weapon). 
SI  secum  suos  eduxerit  (Catil.  i.   30) ,  if  he  leads  out  with  him  his  associ' 

ates,    [For  secoin,  see  §  99.  e,'\ 

Note.  —  The  ablative  is  used  without  ouxn  in  military  phrases,  and  here  and 
there  by  early  writers :  as, —  , 

subsequebatur  omnibus  copiis  (B.  G.  ii.  19),  he  followed  close  with  all  his 

forces, 
h5c  praesidio  profectus  est  (Ver.  ii.  i.  86),  Tvith  this  force  he  set  out. 

Remark.  —  MIsceO  and  iungO,  with  their  compounds,  and  confund5  may 
take  either  (i)  the  Ablative  of  Accompaniment  with  or  without  cum,  or  (2)  some- 
times the  Dative :  as, — 

mixta  dolore  voluptis  (6.  Al.  56),  pleasure  mingled  with  pain. 

cuius  animum  cum  suo  misceat   (Laelius  Si),  whose  soul  he  may  mingle 

with  his  own, 
fletumque  cruori  mlscuit  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  140),  and  mingled  tears  with  blood, 
Caesar  eas  cohortes  cum  8u5  exercitu  coniunxit  (B.  C.  i.  18),   Casar 

united  those  cohorts  with  his  own  army, 
air  coniunctus  terris  (Lucr.  v.  562),  air  united  with  earth, 
humano  capiil  cervicem  equinam  iungere  (Hor.  A.  P.  i),  to  join  to  a 

human  head  a  horsis  neck, 

b.  Words  of  Contention  and  the  like  require  cum:  as,— 

armis  cum  hoste  certare,  to  fight  with  the  enemy  in  arms, 
libenter  haec  cum  Q.  Catul5  disputarem  (Leg.  Man.  66),  I  should  gladly 
discuss  these  matters  zvith  Quintus  Catulus, 

Note. — But  words  of  contention  may  take  the  Dative  in  poetiy  (see  §  229.  c). 

8.  Ablative  of  Means. 

c.  I.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  in- 
strument of  an  action :  as,  — 

certantes  pilgnis,  calcibus,  unguibus,  morsfl  denique  (Tuscul.  v.  tj)^ 

fighting  with  fists^  heels,  nails,  and  even  teeth, 
cum  pugma  et  calcibus  concisus  esset  (Verr.  iii.  56),  when  he  had  been 
^mfml^dwiih  their  fists  and  hedi. 


§§  248k  249,]  Ablative  of  Meam.  255 

mels  labSribna  interitu  rempublicam  liberavi  (Sulla,  33),  by  my  toils  I  have 

saved  ihe  state  from  ruin. 
multae  istarum  arborum  mea  manil  sunt  satae  (Cat.  Major  59),    many  of 

those  trees  were  set  otU  with  my  own  hands, 

2.  The  Ablative  of  Means  is  used  with  verbs  and  adjectives  oi filling, 
abounding^  and  the  like :  as,  — 

Deus  bonis  omnibus  explevit  mundum  (Univ.  9},  God  has  filled  the  world 

with  all  good  things. 
aggere  et  cratibus  fossas  explent  (B.  G.  vii.  86),  they  fill  up  the  ditches 

with  earth  and  fascines, 
totum  montem  hominibus  complevit   (id.  i.   24),   he  filled   the  whole 

mountain  with  men. 
opimus  praeda(Ver.  ii.  i.  132),  rich  with  spoils, 
vita  plena  et  conferta  voluptatibus  (Sest.  23),  a  life  filled  and  crowded 

with  delights. 
Forum  Appi  differtum  nautis  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  4),  Forum  Appii  crammed 

with  bargemen. 

Remark.  —  In  poetry  the  Genitive  is  often  used  with  these  words  by  a  Greek 
•idiom.  But  comple5.  impled,  planus  and  refertus  often  take  the  genitive  in 
prose  (cf.  \  223).    Thus, — 

omnia  plena  luctus  et  maeroris  fuerunt  (Sest.  128),  everything  was  ftdl  of 

grief  and  mourning, 
ollam  denaridrum  implere  (Fam.  ix.  18),  to  fill  a  pot  with  money,     [Here 

evidently  colloquial,  otherwise  rare  in  Cicero.] 
convivium  vicinorum  compleo  (Cato  Major  46,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato), 

IfiU  up  the  banquet  with  my  neighbors. 

249.    The  deponents  dtor,  fmor,  fungor,    potior,    vesoor, 

with  several  of  their  compounds,^  govern  the  ablative :  as, 

utar  vestra  benig^it&te  (Arch.  18),  /ze/iV/  avail  myself  of  your  kindness. 
sagacitate  canum  ad  utilitatem  nostram  abutimur  (N.  D.  ii.  \^\),wetake 

advantage  of  the  sagacity  of  dogs  for  our  own  benefit. 
ita  mihi  salva  reptiblica  vobiscum  perfrui  liceat  (Catil.  iv.  ii),  so  may  1 

enjoy  with  you  the  state  secure  and  prosperous. 
aaT5  heros  potitur  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  155),  M^  hero  takes  the  gold. 
Numidae   plerumque   lacte  et  fenna  came  vescebantur  (Jug.  88),  tht 

Numidians  fed  mostly  on  milk  and  game. 
fungi  inani  munere  (iEn.  vi.  885),  to  perform  an  idle  service. 

Note, — ITiis  is  really  an  Ablative  of  Means  and  the  verbs  are  really  in  the 
middle  voice  (j  iii.  d).  Thus  tltor  signifies  /  employ  myself  or  avaU  myself  hy 
means  of,  etc.  But  these  earlier  meanings  disappeared  from  the  language,  leaving 
the  construction  as  we  find  it 


1  IWe  axe  atmtor,  dvQtor,  ddlunvor,  d^tv>i'Qnet'9%Ttr;»as\**fiwtVN)s&^^ 
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a.  Potior  sometimes  takes  the  Genitive,  as  always  in  the  phrase 
potiri  rfirum,  to  get  control  oi  be  master  of  affairs  (§  223.  a)  :  as,  — 

iotius  Galliae  sese  potiri  posse  sperant  (B.  G.  i.  3),  they  hope  they  can 
get  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

b.  In  early  Latin,  these  verbs  are  often  transitive,  and  take  the  ac- 
cusative: as, — 

ille  patria  potitur  commoda  (Ter.  Ad.  871),  he  enjoys  his  ancestral  estate, 
functus  est  officium  (Ter.  Ph.  281),  he  performed  the  part,  etc. 

Note. — The  Gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  used  personally  in  the  passive  as  if 
the  verb  were  transitive  (but  ct  §  294.  c) :  as, — 

Heraclio  omnia  utenda  ac  possidenda  tradiderat  (Verr.  ii.  46),  he  had  given 
over  everything  to  Heraclius  for  his  use  and  possession  (to  be  used  and 
possessed). 

9.  Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference. 

250.  With  comparatives  and  words  implying  compari- 
son the  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  Degree  of  Differ- 
ence: as, — 

duSbus  mllibus  plures,  two  thousand  more  (more  by  two  thousand), 
quinque  milibus  passuum  distat,  it  is  five  miles  distant  (it  stands  off  by  five 

miles), 
aliquot  ante  annis  (Tuscul.  i.  4),  several  years  before, 
aliquanto  post  suspexit  (Rep.  vi.  9),  a  while  after  he  looked  up. 
multo  me  vigilare  acrius  (Cat.  i.  8),  that  I  watch  much  more  sharply  (more 

sharply  by  much). 
nihilo  erat  ipse  Cyclops  quam  aries  prudentio#  (Tuscul.   v.   115),  for  the 

Cyclops  himself  wc^  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  ram. 

Remark.  —  This  use  is  especially  frequent  with  the  ablatives  Qu5  . . .  e5 
(h5c) ;  quanta  • .  •  tant5  (cl  {  106.  ^) :  as, — 

qa5  minus  cupiditatis,  eo  plus  auctoritatis  (Liv.  xxiv.  28),  the  less  greed,  the 

more  weight  (by  what  the  less,  by  that  the  more). 
qnantd  erat  gravior  oppugnatio,  tanto  crebriores  litterae  mittebantur  (6.  G. 

V-  45)>  the  severer  the  siege  was,  the  more  frequently  letters  were  sent. 

Note.— To  this  construction  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  all  cases  of  Qu6  and 
e5  with  a  comparative  even  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  felt  as  degree  of  difference 
and  approach  the  Ablative  of  Cause:  as, — 

e5que  me  minns  paenitet  (Nat.  D.  i.  8),  and  for  that  reason  I  regret 
lesSf  etc.  (by  so  much  the  less  I  regret). 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Comparison  (§  247)  and  the  Ablative  of  Degree 
of  Difference  are  often  used  together  with  the  same  adjective :  as» — 

multo  dfvitior  Cr&aao,  much  richer  than  Croisuu^ 


251,  252.]         Ablative  of  Quality ;  of  Price.  257 

10.  Ablative  of  Quality. 

251.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
with  a  Modifier  (either  an  adjective  or  limiting  genitive). 

This  is  called  the  Descriptive  Ablative  or  Ablative  of  Quality, 

animo  meliore  sunt  gladiatores  (Catil.  ii.  26),  the  gtadiators  are  of  a 

better  mind. 
quae  cum  esset  civitas  aequissimo  iure  Sc  foedere  (Arch.  6),  as  this  was 

a  city  with  perfectly  equal  constitutional  rights, 
mulierem  eximia  palchritudine  (Ver.  ii.  i.  64),  a  woman  of  extraordinary 

beauty, 
Hortensius  memoria  tanta  fuit  ut,  etc  (Brutus,  301),  Hortensius  had  so 

good  a  memory  thatj  etc.  (was  of  so  great  memory), 
quam  elato  animo  est  (Theramenes)  (Tuscul.  i.  96),  how  lofty  a  spirit 

Theramenes  displays, 
Aristoteles,  vir  sommo  ingenio,  scientia,  copia  (Tuscul.  i.  7),  Aristotle^ 

a  ntan  of  the  greatest  genius,  learning,  and  gift  of  expression, 
quam  tenni  aut  nulla  potius  valetudine  (Cato  Major  35),  what  feeble 

health  he  had,  or  rather  none  at  all  I 
de  Domitid  dixit  versum  Graecum  eadem  sententia  (Deiot  25),  eoneem^ 

ing  Domitius  he  recited  a  Greek  line  of  the  same  tenor. 

Note.— The  Ablative  of  Quality  (like  the  Genitive  of  Quality)  modifies  a  sub- 
stantive by  describing  it.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  and  may  be 
either  attributive  or  predicate.  In  this  it  differs  from  other  ablatives,  which  are 
equivalent  to  adverbs.    Compare,*— 

mulier  pulchra,  a  beautiful  woman, 

mulier  magna  pulchritudine,  a  woman  of  great  beauty ^  with— 

mulier  pulchritudine  Troiam  delevit,  by  her  beauty  a  woman  destroyed  Troy, 

mulier  excellens  pulchritudine  (§  253),  a  woman  preeminent  in  beauty, 

a.  In  expressions  of  quality  the  Genidve  or  the  Ablative  may  often 
be  used  IndifTerentiy ;  but /^i/^Vo/ qualities  are  oftener  denoted  by  the 
Ablative  (cf.  §  215,  note) :  as»  — 

capillo  sunt  promlsso  (B.  G.  v.  14),  they  have  long  hair, 
at  capite  operto  nt  (Cato   Major  34},  to  have  his  head  covered  (fo  be  of 
covered  head). 

11.  Ablative  of  Price. 

252.  The  Price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  ablative :  as,  — 

agrum  vendidit  sestertium  sex  nulibas,  he  sold  the  land  for  6000  sesterces, 
Antonius  regna  addixit  peconia  (Philip,  vii.  1$),  Antony  sold  tkromes  for 

money, 
logos  ridicnlos:  qoi  c8n&  poscit  (PL  Stich.  221)9  jokes:  who  wants  dkem 

for  (at  the  price  of)  a  dinner} 
mftgnd  ilti  ea  cunctitio  stetit  (Liv.  ii.  36),  thatkesHaOan  cost  kirn  ehur. 

NOTB.-- To  this  head  is  to  be  refiOT«d  the  Ablative  Ql^bA  l^tao^  ^\  «H^V.\» 


258  Syntax:  Construction  of  Cases.  [§  252. 

a.  Certain  adjectives  of  Quantity  are  used  in  the  Genitive  to  denote 
indefinite  value.  Such  are  m&gni,  parvl,  tantl,  quantl,  plfLria, 
mindris:  as, — 

est  mihi  tanti  (Cat.  ii.  is)»  ii  is  worth  the  price  (it  is  of  so  much). 

mea  magni  interest,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  me. 

illud  parvi  refert  (Manil.  18),  this  is  of  small  account. 

Verresne  tibi  tanti  fuit  (Ver.  ii.  i.  77),wflj  Verres  of  so  much  account  to 
you? 

tantone  minoris  decumae  venierunt  (Verr.  iii.  106),  were  the  tithes  sold  for 
so  much  less  ? 

ut  te  redimas  captum  quam  queas  minimo :  si  nequeas  paululd,  at  quanta 
queas  (Ter.  Eun.  74),  to  ransom  yourself  when  captured^  at  the  cheap- 
est rate  you  can;  if  you  can^t  for  a  small  sum^  then  at  any  rate  for 
what  you  can. 

Note.  —  These  are  really  genitives  of  quality  (^  215.  ^). 

b.  The  genitive  of  certain  colorless  nouns  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Such  are  nihill,  nothing;  assis,  a  farthing;  flood  (a  lock  of  wool),  a 
straw.    Thus,  — 

non  flocci  facio  (Att.  xiii.  50),  I  care  not  a  straw, 

utinam  ego  istuc  abs  te  factum  nihili  penderem  (Ter.  Eun.  94),  oh  /  that  I 

cared  nothing  for  this  being  done  by  you! 
ego  non  flocci  pendere  (Ter.  Eun.  411),  I  did  not  care  a  straw. 

c.  With  verbs  of  exchanging^  either  the  thing  taken  or  the  thing  given 
in  exchange  may  be  in  the  Ablative  of  Price.  Such  are:  m^tftre, 
oommatare,  permtlt&re,  vertere.    Thus, — 

fidem  suam  et  religionem  peconia  commutire  (Cluentius    129),  to  barter 

his  faith  and  conscience  for  money, 
vertere  foneribus  triumphos  (Hor.  Od.  i.  35.  4),  to  change  the  triumph  to 

the  funeral'train  (exchange  triumphs  for  funerals), 
exsilium  patria  sede  mutavit  (Q.  C  iii.  7),  ^  exchanged  his  native  land 

for  exile  (he  took  exile  in  exchange  for  his  native  land), 
velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem  mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus  (Hor.  Od. !.  17.  i), 

nimble  Faunus  often  changes  Lycaus  for  Lucretilis.    [He  takes  Lucre- 

tilis  at  the  price  ofLycdsus,  i.e,  he  goes  from  Lycseus  to  Lucretilis.] 

Note.— With  verbs  of  exchanging  cum  is  often  used,  perhaps  with  a  different 
eonception  of  the  action :  as,^ 

aries . . .  com  croceS  mutabit  vellera  liitS  (Ed.  hr.  44),  the  ram  shall  change 
his  fleece  for  [one  dyed  with]  Uu  yellow  saffron, 

d.  With  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  the  simple  ablative  of  price 

must  be  used,  except  in  the  case  of  tanO,  quanti,  pll&ris,  minfiris : 

a^  — 

giuuill  eun  imit?  yiU  . . .  quot  minb?  quadraginta  minlB  (Fl.  Epid« 
^i),  wkUdHeiheMtykerfQrf    ClUap.   For  km  man^  mime  f  J^orfy. 
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12.  Ablative  of  Specifioation. 
253.  The  Ablative  of    Specification  denotes  that   in 
respect  to  which  anything  is  or  is  done :  as,  — 

▼irttlte  praecedunt  (B.  G.  i.  i),  they  excel  in  courage. 

claudus  altero  pede  (Nep.  Ages.  8),  lame  of  one  foot 

lingua  haesitantes,  voce  absonl  (De  Orat.   i.  11^^,  hesitating  in  speech, 

harsh  in  voice, 
tanta  caritas  patriae  est,  ut  earn  non  sensti  nostr5  sed  salute  ipsius  meti- 

amur  (Tusc.  i,  90),  such  is  our  love  of  country  that  we  measure  it  not 

by  our  own  feelings  but  by  her  own  welfare. 
sunt  enim  homines  non  re  sed  nomine   (Offic.  i.  105),  for  they  are  men 

not  in  fact,  but  in  name, 
maior  natu,  older ;  minor  T)»\t%  younger  (cf.  §  91.  0* 
infirmus  mollisque  natura  (Laelius  75),  weak  and  yielding  by  nature, 
paulum  aetate  progressi  (Cat.  Major  33),  somewhat  advanced  in  age, 
corpore  senex  esse  potuit  animo  niinquam  erit  (Cat.  Major  38),  he  may 

have  been  an  old  man  in  body,  he  never  will  be  [old]  at  heart, 
non  solum  re  et  sententia  sed  verbis  quoque  hoc  interdictum  ita  esse 

compositum  (Caecin.  86),  this  prohibition  was  so  conceived  not  only  in 

substance  and  effect,  but  also  in  language. 
hom5  mea  sententia  priidentissimus  (Csecin.  22),  a  man,  in  my  opinion, 

very  wise, 
equitatu  pulsi  erant  (B.  G.  vii.  68),  they  had  been  beaten  in  the  cavalry  fight. 

Note. — To  this  head  are  to  be  referred  many  expressions  where  the  ablative 
expresses  that  in  accordance  with  which  anything  is  or  is  done.  But  as  the  Romans 
had  no  such  categories  as  we  make,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  all  uses  of  the  ab- 
lative. Hence  the  ablative  of  specification  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  manner,  and  to 
many  ablatives  which  have  been  developed  from  other  fundamental  ideas.  Thus, — 

me5  iure,  with  perfect  right;  but,  meo  modo,  in  my  fashion, 

mea  sententia,  in  my  opinion;  but  also  more  formsdly,  ex  mea  sententia. 

[Here  the  sense  is  the  same,  but  the  first  ablative  is  specification;  the 

second,  source,"] 
proinnquitate  coniiinctos  atque  naturft    (Laelius   50),   closely  allied  by 

kindred  and  nature.    [Here  the  ablative  is  not  different  in  sense  from 

those  above,  but  no  doubt  is  a  development  of  means."] 
qui  vincit  viribas  (Laelius  55),  who  surpasses  in  strength.    [Here  it  is 

impossible  to  tell  whether  viribos  is  the  means  of  the  superiority  or 

that  in  respect  to  which  one  is  superior.] 
neque  enim  alia  alia  condicidne  bella  gesserunt  (B.  G.  vii.  *ji),for  on  no 

other  terms  did  they  carry  on  wars. 

a.  The  Supine  in  -d,  used  chiefly  with  adjectives,  is  equivalent  to  an 

ablative  of  specification  (cf.  §§  1 14.  ^,  303) :  as,  — 

mirabile  dictu,  marvellous  to  tell. 

Note.  —  In  this  use  of  the  supine,  dative  and  ablative  constructions  have,  no 
doubt,  been  confounded. 


a6o  Syntax:  Construction  of  Cases.     [§§  254,  255. 

la  Ablative  of  Flao«. 

N0T9.^Tbe  Jj9C9iiv$>  Cas^  was  origmaUy  used  (Qtendly)  to  denote  (he  /»/af« 
101^^^  and  (figuratively)  to  denote  the  time  when  (a  development  from  tl\e  idea  ol 
place).  But  this  case  was  preserved  only  m  naines  of  towns  and  a  tew  other  words, 
and  the  place  where  is  usus^Uy  denoted  by  the  Ablative^  tn  this  consUudion  the 
Ablative  was,  no  doubt,  used  at  ^t  v^ithout  a  preposition,  but  afterwardji  it  became 
associated  with  in  in  most  cases. 

254.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  X\ke  ^aco  where 
(usually  with  the  preposition  in,  §  258.  r). 

a.  The  ablative  of  the  ph^^  v^here  is«  retaix^ed  in  inany  idiomatic 
expressioJAS  (cf^  %  2^9-  o)  which  have  lost  the  idm  of  place :  aa»  — 

pendemus  animis  (Tusc.  i.  96),  we  are  in  suspense  of  mind  (yn  our  minds), 
socins  pericolis  vobwcum  ader5  (J^*  ^5^  ^  *^  be  present  with  ^ou<t  a 

eompaman  in  damgerg, 
premit  altom  oorde  doidram  (i^.  L  909^  ^  ^H^  dbvn  ike  pain  dfep  in 

kis^keaect 

b.  I.  Several  verbs  are  followed  by  the  locative  ablative.  These  are : 
aoquiOsoO,  dfileotori^  laetor,  gaudeS,  glQrior,  nltox,  Bt5«  maneS, 
fido  (oonfido),  consistO)  contineor.   For  dat. with  (cQa)fido,  see  §  22 7. 

n5i»inilwiH  veteram  gloriantur  (Orat.  169),/^^  glory  in  the  names  of  the 
ancients.  [Also,  de  divitiis  (in  virtute,  circa  rem,  aliquid,  haec)  gloriari.] 
^!t  xud  (Att.  iiL  9),  to  refy  on  hope. 
prodentia  fidins  (0£L  L  81),  trusting  in  prudence, 

a.  The  verbals  fritos,  ooatentos,  and  hietiui  take  the  locative 
ablative:  as,— 

fretus  gratia  Brad  (Att  v.  ai),  relying  on  ike  fiuMfr  tf  Bruins. 

laetus  praeda,  refoicing  in  the  bootyi. 

coatcatus  sorte,  content  with  his  loL  [Possibly  abl.  of  cause.] 

Remark.  «->  The  ablative  with  the  «bov9i  vei^bs  sometimes  takea  tha  pi^positioa 
in  (but  fld9  in  is  late) :  fts,— > 

in  quibus  causa  nititar  (Cgel.  25),  ^m  whom  ike  ease  dtpenck* 

With  ttftveml  of  tfraio  verlM  the  neuter  accusative  of  pronount  is  oftem  found. 

14.  Ablative  Abaol^t«. 
205.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participles^  may  be 
put  in  the  ablative,  to  define  the  time  or  circumstances  of 
an  action :  as,  — 

y  In  this  oonstruction  the  noun  was  ofiginaDy  in  the  Locative  Case,  and  denoted 

circumstance  considered  as  place  or  Ume.    Afterwards  a  participle  was  added  to 

modify  the  noun,  and  the  two  words  became  fixsed  in  a  single  idea  equivalent  to 

that  contained  in  a  subordinate  clause  (cf.  ab  urbe  condit&,/?'(>M  the  founding  0/ 

sSkr  ^,  Ht  ykem  ike  founded  edy).    After  the  construction  was  established,  other 

eMoMves  not  locative  no  doubt  became  confovnded'm^  \Yie  t«aittbVBi.tives  absohtte. 


§  255.]  Ablative  Absolute.  .  261 

Toefltis  ad  sS  nndique  mere&tGribiis  (B.  G.  iv.  90),  having  caUid  to  him 

the  traders  from  all  quarters  (traders  having  been  called), 
qnibas  rebus  cdgnitii  Caesar  apud  milites  contionatur  (B.  C.  L  7),  having 

learned  this,  Ccesar  makes  a  speech  to  the  soldiers, 
ac  si  ill5  sublato  depelli  a  vobis  omne  periculum  iudicarem  (Catil.  ii.    3), 

and  if  I  thought  that  with  his  removal  (he  being  removed)  all  danger ^ 

etc. 
nondum  hiema  o5nfe<it&  (B.  G.  vi.  3),  ihe  winter  not  yet  over, 
compress!  conatus  ii^5  tumaltu  publice  ooncitato    (Catil.  i.  11),  the 

attempts  were  put  down  without  exciting  any  general  alarm, 
ne  vobis  quidem  omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata  (Catil.  ii.  4),  since  at 

that  time  the  facts  were  not  yet  proved  even  to  all  of  you, 
imprudentibaa  nostris  atque  ooenpatia  in  munitione  castrorum  (B.  G.  v. 

15),  while  our  men  were  off  their  guard  and  \usy  in  the  fortification 

of  the  camp, 
fugato  omni  equitatu  (B.  G.  vii.  68),  all  the  cavalry  being  put  to  flight, 
interfecto  Indutiomaro  (B.  G.  vi.  2),  upon  the  death  of  Indutiomarus. 

a,  An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  the  partid* 
pie  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  construction :  ^  as,  — 

exigua  parte  aestatis  reliqnft  (B.  G.  Iv.  20),  when  but  a  small  part  of  the 
summer  was  left  (a  small  part  of  the  summer  remaining). 

M.  Messala  et  M.  Pisone  consulibas  (id.  i.  2),  in  the  consulship  ofMessala 
and  Piso  (Marcus  Messala  and  Marcus  Piso  being  consuls).  [The 
regular  way  of  expressing  dates,  see  §  259.  «.] 

b,  A  phrase  or  clause,  used  substantively,  sometimes  occurs  as 
ablative  absolute  with  a  participle  or  an  adjective :  as,  — 

incerto  quid  peterent  (Liv.  xxviii.  36),  aj  it  was  uncertain  what  they  should 

aim  at  (it  being  uncertain,  etc.). 
comperto  vanum  esse  formidinem  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  66),  when  it  wcu  found  that 

the  alarm  was  groundless. 

Note. — This  construction  belongs  to  later  Latin. 

c,  A  participle  or  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in  the 
ablative  absolute  without  a  substantive :  as,  — 

consults  et  c5gitato  (OfF.i.  27),  on  purpose  and  with  reflection  (the  matter 

having  been  deliberated  and  thought  on), 
sereno  (Liv.  xxxi.  12),  under  a  clear  sky  (it  [being]  clear), 
nee  auspicato  nee  litato  (Liv.  v.  38)9  with  no  auspices  or  favorable 

sacrifice, 
tranquillo,  ut  aiunt,  quilibet  gubemator  est  (Sen.  Ep.  85,  29),  in  good 

weather,  as  they  say,  any  man^s  a  pilot. 


I  The  participle  of  eaae,  wanting  in  Latin  (§  119.  a),  is  used  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  as  in  EqgJiih. 
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d.  The  Ablative  Absolute  in  its  developed  form  often  takes  the 
place  of  a  Subordinate  Clause.  In  such  cases  the  noun  is  equivalent 
to  a  subject,  and  the  other  word  to  the  predicate.  So  may  be  re- 
placed:— 

1.  Temporal  clauses  (§  323.  fif.) :  as,  — 

patre  interfectq,  [his]  father  having  been  killed,  [This  corresponds  to 
com  pater  interfectus  asset,  when  his  father  had  been  killed.'] 

recentibus  sceleris  eius  vestigiis  (Q.  C.  vii.  i.  i),  while  the  traces  of  the 
crime  were  fresh,    [Cf.  dum  recentia  sunt  vestigia.] 

2.  Causal  clauses  (§321):  as,— 

at  ei  qui  Alesiae  obsidebantur  praeterita  die  qua  aoxilia  suorum  exspec* 
taverant,  cdnsfUpptd  onmi  frumentd,  concilio  coacto  consultabant 
(B.  G  vii.  77),  btU  those  who  were  under  siege  at  Alesia  since  the  time^ 
etc.,  had  expired^  and  their  grain  had  been  exhausted^  calling  a 
council  (see  5  below),  consulted  together,  [Cf.  cum  dies  praeteriisset, 
etc.] 

Alexander,  desperatft  pace,  ad  reparandas  vires  intendit  animum  (Q.  C.  iv. 
6,  i),  Alexander f  since  he  despaired  of  peace,  devoted  his  energies  to 
recruiting  his  forces,    [Cf.  cum  pacem  desperaret.] 

3.  Concessive  clauses  (§  313)  :  as,— 

at  e5  repugnante  f lebat  (consul),  imm5  vero  eo  fiebat  magis  (Milon. 
34),  but  though  he  (Clodius)  opposed^  he  (Milo)  was  likely  to  be  elected 
consul;  nay^  rather,  etc. 

4.  Conditional  clauses  (§  304) :  as,  — 

occttrrebat  ei.  mancam  et  debilem  praeturam  futuram  suam,  console 
Mil5ne  (Milon.  25),  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  praetor  ship  would  be 
maimed  and  feeble^  if  Milo  were  consul,     [si  Mil5  cdnsul  esset.] 

qnft  (regidne)  subacta  licebit  decurrere  in  illud  mare  (Q.  C.  ix.  3),  if 
this  region  is  subdued^  we  shall  be  free  to  run  down  into  that  sea. 

qua  quidem  ddtracta   (Archias  28),  if  tliis  be  taken  away, 

5.  Clauses  of  accompanying  circumstance :  as,  — 

ego  haec  a  Chrysogono  mea  sponte,  remoto  Sex.  RosciS,  quaero  (Rose, 
A.  130),  of  my  own  accord^  without  reference  to  Sextus  Roscitts  (S.  R 
being  put  aside),  I  ask  these  questions  of  Chrysogonus. 

nee  imperante  nee  sciente  nee  praesente  domino  (Milon.  29),  without 
their  master's  giving  orders,  or  knowing  it,  or  being  present. 

Note.  —  As  the  English  case  absolute  (the  nominative)  is  far  less  common 

titan  the  ablative  absolute  in  Latin,  a  change  of  form  is  generally  required  in 

translation.    Thus  the  present  participle  is  oftenest  to  be  rendered  by  a  relative 

clause  with  when  or  while;   and  the  perfect  passive  participle  by  the  perfect 

Mcdve  participle  ia  JGnglishy     These  changes  may  be  seen  in  the  following  ex- 

Bmple: — 
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*•  At  ilE,  intermtsso  spatid,  impru'  **  But  they,  having  paused  a  space^ 

dentibus    nostrts,    atque    occupatis    in  while  our  men  were  unaware  and  busied 

munitione  castrorum,  subito  se  ex  silvTs  in  fortifying  the  camp,  suddenly  threw 

eiecerunt;  impetUquQ  in  cos  facto,  qui  themselves  out  of  the  woods ;  then  #ra^ 

erant  in  statione  pro  castiis  collocati,  ing  an  attack  upon  those  who  were  on 

acriter  piignaverunt ;   duabusque  missis  guard  in  front  of  the  camp,  they  fought 

subsidio    cohortibus    a    Caesare,    cum  fiercely;   and,  though  two  cohorts  had 

hae   {perexiguo  intermtsso  loci  spatio  been  sent  by  Caesar  as  reinforcements, 

inter    se)    constitissent,    novo    genere  after  these  had  taken  their  position  {leav^ 

pugnae  perterritts  nostris,  per  medios  ing  very  little  space  of  ground  between 

audacissime   perriiperunt,   seque   inde  them),  cls  our  men  were  alarmed  by  the 

incolumes  receperunt."  —  Ci«:SAR,  B.  G.  strange  kind  of  fighting,  they  dashed 

V.  15.  most  daringly   through   the   midst  of 

them,  and  got  off  safe.'* 

[For  the  Ablative  with  Prepositions,  see  {  152.] 


VI.-TIME   AND    PLACE. 
1.  Time. 

256.  Time  whetiy  or  within  whichy  is  put  in  the  Ablative ; 
time  kow  long  in  the  Accusative :  as, — 

1.  Ablative:  — 

constituta  die,  on  the  appointed  day ;  prima  luce,  at  daybreak. 
quota  hora,  at  what  o'clock  ?  tertia  vigilia,  in  the  third  watch. 
tribus  proxumis  annis  (Jug.  11),  within  the  last  three  years. 

2.  Accusative:  — 

dies  continuos  triginta,yZ?r  thirty  days  together, 

cum  triduum  iter  fecisset  (B.  G.  ii.  16),  when  he  had  marched  three  days'. 

Note. — The  ablative  of  time  is  locative  in  its  origin  (§  254.  head-note);  the 
accusative  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  extent  of  space  (^  257). 

a.  The  Ablative  of  time  within  which  sometimes  takes  in,  and  the 
Accusative  of  time  how  long,  per  for  greater  precision :  as,  — 

in  diebus  proximis  decern  (Sail.),  within  the  next  ten  aays, 

in  brevi  spatio  {Ow,  Met.  i.  411),  within  a  brief  space  (of  time). 

ludi  per  decern  dies  (Cat.  iii.  20),  games  for  ten  days. 

b.  Duration  of  time  is  occasionally  expressed  by  the  Ablative :  as,  — 

mHites  quinque  horis  proelium  sustinuerant  (B.  C.  i.  47),  the  men  had  sus- 
tained  the  fight  five  hours. 

Note. — In  this  use  the  period  of  time  is  regarded  as  that  within  which  the 
act  is  done,  and  it  is  only  implied  that  the  act  lasted  through  the  period, 

2.  Space. 

26 7.  Extent  of  space  is  put  in  t\ve  Kcc>aL^"aX\N^\  'as.> — 
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fiMsii  qi^decim  pedes  latai  (B.  G.  vU.  7a),  triiHhe$  fiflun  feet  kroad. 

in  omni  viu  sua  quemque  a  recta  c6n»cientia  trftn^veraum  angneio  non 
oportet  ditcedera  (quoted  in  Att.  xiii.  20),  in  aU  on^t  Hf*t  #«#  tkoukt 
MOr  dipart  a  nait*t  bnmdik  from  straightforward  conseiento. 

NoTB.'^Tbig  Accusative  denotes  the  object  through  or  over  which  the  action 
takes  place,  and  is  kindred  with  the  Accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion  (cl,  ^  958). 

a.  Measure  is  often  expressed  by  the  Genitive  of  Quality  (§  215.  ^) : 
as,  •— 

vtll5  pedum  duSdecim  (B.  G.  i!.  30),  in  a  rampart  of  twelve  feet  (in 
height). 

b.  Distance  when  considered  as  extent  of  space  is  put  in  the  Ac- 
cusative ;  when  coniidered  as  degrei  of  differenci^  in  the  Ablative 
(§  250)  :  as, — 

quinque  dierum  iter  abeet  (Liv.  xxx.  29),  it  is  distant  five  days*  march. 
triginta  milibas  passuum  infra  eum  locum  (B.  G.  vi.  35),  thirty  miles  below 
that  place  (below  by  thirty  miles). 

3.  Place  from  Wliicb  and  End  of  Motion. 

258.  TYiQ place  from  which^  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
with  ab,  ds,  or  ex ;  the  place  to  which  (the  End  of  Motion) 
by  the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in :  as,  — 

I.  Place  from  which :  — 

£  septentrione,  from  the  north* 

cum  a  vobis  disoiKero  (Cot.  Maj.  79),  when  Jkaveyeu^ 

de  provincia  decedere,  to  come  away  from  one* $  province* 

de  monte,  down  from  the  mountain^ 

negotiator  ex  Africa  (Ver.  ii.  i.  14),  a  merchant  from  Africa, 

influxit  e  Ckaeda  rivolut  (Rep.  &  34),  there  flowed  in  a  9-iU  from  Greece, 

ex  Britannia  obsides  miseruiit  (B.  G.  iv.  38),  they  sent  hostages  from  Britain, 

Mosa  profluit  e»  monte  Vosego  (id.  iv.  10),  the  Met^se  (flows  from)  rises 

in  the  Vo^es  mountains, 
quas  (navis)  ex  Pictonibus  et  SantonTs  reliquisque  pacatis  regionibus  con- 
venire  iusserat  (id.  iii.  11),  the  skips  which  he  had  given  orders  should 
collect  from  the  [ooatitfy  of  the]  Pictones  and  tks  Sanioni  and  from 
the  other  conquered  r^ons, 

I  OriginaUjr  all  tbeee  relations  were  expnessed  with  aU  Ibese  words  by  tM  cases 

alone.    The  aocusatif«  denoted  ihe  end  of  aaotion  as  in  a  oertain  sense  ^  object 

of  the  action  (cf.  RAmam  petllt),  and  the  ablative  in  its  proper  meaning  of  sepa« 

lation  denoted  the  place  from  which.    The  prepositions,  originally  adverbs,  were 

added  to  define  more  exactly  the  direction  of  motion,  as  in  to  us  ward,  toward  ms, 

euid  ty  lo^g  MMSoctidkni  t»ecfuiie  indispensable  exoqgit  «&  Vn^caJte^  «bQp««. 
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t.  Place  to  whiAt  — 

ad  finis  Hyrc^iae  pettetmat  (t^.C  v!.  4)9  kt  pe/U»'d0gs  ilP  Mr  kftditrt  4f 

Hyrcania, 
adibam  ad  htam  futtdwn  (Oeec  Sz)^  I^ds^ngio  tkmitsMt  (cfi  {  A|7«  ^. 
in  Africam  navigavit,  he  sailed  to  Afriei$% 
In  Iteliani  profectuB,  grntt «»  ka^^ 
leigatum  in  Treveros  mittit  tB.  G.  Sii.  ii)fhe  sends  his  lieutenant  into  thi 

[coantry  oF  thej  Trevefi, 
in  Hiaea  cum  exissem  (Att  vi.  9,  i),  token  I  iaJ  landed  at  the  Ptrttus, 

[Admitted  by  Ocero  hlnttetf  t6  be  vrton%,  the  ttfsettA  being  h  town 

(see  d,  below).    The  pttM&ge  i»  diftcUSiM  by  bim  in  Att.  til.  3.] 

Note  i. — In  poetry  the  end  ci  motion  is  often  expressed  by  the  Dative 
(J  i!^5.  ^  3)  t  as.— 

it  clamor  caelo  (^/En.  v.  451),  a  shout  goe^  up  h  the  sfy. 

Note  Jk  —With  the  name  of  a  country,  ad  denotes  h  ihe  ^ortteri;  iH,  into 
the  country  itself.  Simikriy  &b  denotes  atvay  from  thi  ffumie;  %%,  mtt  tf  the 
interior.  Thus  ad  ttftllftttl  |»etV^nlt  WoUld  meat),  ht  cttmt  lo  the  hDntiet*.  regard- 
less of  the  destinations  In  Italiam,  he  went  to  Italy ^  i^,  to  a  place  within  it,  to 
Rome,  for  instance.  60  ab  ftalift  profectus  est  would  tneaiu  he  came  away 
from  the  frontier,  regftrdleis  of  the  original  starting-poihtf  ez  Italiil,  he  came 
jfrom  Hsfy^  from  within^  as  from  Rome»  for  instance. 

a.  The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands /r^/»  ikfh^^  ^  d!6d  AbkhUH 
and  rlis,  are  put  in  the  Ablative  Without  a  prepositiofi :  as,  — 

Roma  profectus,  having  set  out  from  I^ome, 
rure  reversus,  having  returned  from  the  country. 
Roma  abesse,  to  be  absent  from  Rome, 
domo  abirci  to  leave  home. 

Note  i.  —  With  names  of  towns,  etc.,  ab  is  often  used,  commonly  to  denote 
from  the  vicinity  of:  as,  — 

ut  a  Mutini  discederet  (Phil.   xiv.   4),  that  he  should  retire  from  Mutina 

(which  he  was  besieging), 
erat  a  Gergovia  despectui  in  castrt  (B.  G.  vii.  45),  there  was  from  about  G, 

a  view  into  the  campt 
profecti  a  domo  (Liv.  xl.  33),  setting  out  from  home^ 
loca  quae  a  Brunclisio  propius  absunt  (Att.  viii.  14),  places  which  are 

nearer  to  Brundisium  (nearer  from). 

Note  2. — The  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to  denote  the  plctce  from 
which  in  certain  idiomatic  expreSBlofts  i  M^  -• 

cessisset  patria  (Mil.  68),  hi  would  have  lift  his  country, 

patria  pellere,  to  drive  out  of  the  country, 

manu  mittere,  to  emancipate  (let  go  from  the  hand). 

Note  3.— The  poets  often  omit  the  preposition  whert  it  would  be  required  in 
prose:  as,— 

minis  Acheronte  remifls58  (iEn«  t«  ^')|  0it  sj»iHtt  retMinfied  ^rwiK  AcKwrotw 
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b.  The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands  to  which  as  also  domus 
and  rfiLs,  are  put  in  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition :  as,  — 

Romam  rediit,  he  returned  to  Rome, 

Delo  Rhodum  navigare,  to  sail  from  Delos  to  Rhodes. 

rus  ibo,  I  shall  go  into  the  country. 

domam  iit,  he  went  home.     [So,  suas  domos  abire,  to  go  to  their  homesJJ 

Note  i.  —  In  this  use  domum  may  be  modified  by  a  possessive  pronoun  or  a 
genitive.  When  otherwise  modified,  domum  requires  the  preposition  in.  Thus, — 

domum  regis  (Dei.    17),  to  the  hing's  house.    [But  also  in  M.  Laecae 

domum  (Cat.  i.  8),  to  M.  Laca^s  house."]     But,  — 
in  domum  mignam  venire,  to  come  into  a  large  house. 

Note  2. — With  the  names  of  towns,  etc.,  ad  may  be  used  in  the  sense  ol 
towards,  to  the  neighborhood  of:  as, — 

ad  Alesiam  proficiscuntur  (B.  G.  vii.  76),  they  set  out  for  Alesia. 

ad  Alesiam  pervcniunt  (id.  vii.  79),  they  arrive  at  Alesia  (come  through  to). 

ad  Athenas  navigare,  to  set  sail  for  Athens  (landing  in  the  harbor). 

Note  3. — The  general  words,  iirbs,  oppldum,  Insula  require  a  preposition 
in  either  construction  {to  which  or  from  which) :  as,  ad  urbem,  ab  urbe,  ad 
'orbem  BGmam,  BGmam  ad  urbem,  ex  urbe  BGmft. 

Note  4. — Two  or  more  nouns  are  sometimes  expressed  after  one  verb  as  limits 
of  motion  (see  §  259.  h). 

Note  5. — The  poets  often  omit  the  preposition  with  any  noun:  as,— 

Italiam  Laviniaque  venit  ITtora  (^En.  i.  2),  he  came  to  Italy  and  the  Lavin 

ian  shores. 
finis  Italos  mittere  (id.  iii.  440),  you  shall  be  allowed  to  reach  the  Italian 

boundaries. 
terram  Hesperiam  veni&  (id.  ii.  781),  you  shall  come  to  the  Hesperian  land. 

Remark.  —  The  preposition  is  omitted  with  the  supine  in  -um  (§  302)  and  in 
the  following  old  phrases :  — 

exsequias  ire,  to  go  to  the  funeral,       infitias  ire,  to  resort  to  denial. 

pessum  ire,  logo  to  ruin,  pessum  dare,  to  ruin  (of.  perd5). 

venum  dare,  to  sell  (give  to  sale).    [Hence  vendere.] 

venum  ire,  to  be  sold  (go  to  sale).    [Hence  vemre.] 

foris  (used  as  adverb),  out:  as,  foras  egredi,  logo  out  ofdoort. 

4.  The  Place  Where. 

c.  I.  The  place  where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with 
the  preposition  in  {Locative  Ablative) :  as,  — 

in  hac  urbe  vftam  digit,  he  passed  his  life  in  this  city. 
n  in  Gallia  remanerent  (B.  G.  iv.  8),  if  they  should  stay  in  Gaul, 
dam  haec  in  Venetis  geruntur  (id.  iii.  17),  tuhile  this  was  going  on  among 
/i^  yeneti. 
oppjdum  in  insula  positum  (id.  vii.  5S),  a  town  dtuaitd  on  an  is{an<ii2L 
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2.  But  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  are  put  in  the 
Locative  Case. 

This  has  in  the  first  and  the  second  declension  singular  the  same 
form  as  the  Genitive,  in  the  plural  and  in  tbe  third  declension  the 
same  form  as  the  Dative  or  Ablative :  as,  — 

Romae,  at  Rome  (Roma).  Athenis,  at  Athens  (Athenae), 

Rhodi,  at  Rhodes  (Rhodus).  Lanuvi,  at  Lanuvium, 

Sami,  at  Samos,  Cypri,  at  Cyprus. 

Tlburi  or  Tlbure,  at  Tibur  Curibus,  at  Cures. 

Philippis,  at  Philippic  Capreis,  at  Capri  (Capreae). 

Remark. — Large  islands,  and  all  places  when  thought  of  as  a  territory  zndi 
not  as  a  locality  are  treated  like  names  of  countries:  as,— 

m  Siciha,  tn  Sicily, 

in  Ithaca  lepores  illati  moriuntur  (Plin.  H.  N.,  of.  §  256.  <z),  in  Ithaca 

hares  when  carried  there  die,     [  Ulysses  lived  at  Ithaca^  would  require 

Ithacae.] 

Note  i. — With  all  names  of  places  AT,  meaning  near  (not  /«),  is  expressed  by 
ad  or  apud  with  the  Accusative.  In  the  neighborhood  of  may  be  expressed  by 
circ&  with  the  Accusative ;  among,  by  apud  with  the  Accusative.    Thus,— 

piigna  ad  Cannas,  the  fight  at  Cannae. 

conchas  ad  Caietam  legunt  (De  Or.  ii.  22),  at  Caieta  (along  the  shore). 

ad  (apud)  inferos,  in  the  world  below  (near  or  aiyong  those  below). 

ad  fores,  at  the  doors,  ad  ianuam,  at  the  door. 

apud  Graecos,  among  the  Greeks.      apud  me,  at  my  house. 

apud  Solos  (Leg.  ii.  41 )»  ot  Soli,      circa  Capuam,  round  about  Capua. 

Note  9. — In  citing  an  ai^M^r,  apud  is  regularly  used ;  in  citing  a  particular 
work^\XL,    Thus, — 

apud  Xenophontem,  in  Xenophon,    But, — 

in  Xenophontis  Oeconomico,  in  Xenophon^ s  (Economicus. 

d.  The  Locative  Case  is  also  preserved  in  the  following  common 
nouns : — 

domi  (rarely  domni),  at  home. 

belH,  militiae  (in  contrast  to  domi),  abroad,  in  military  service, 

hnnu,  #«  the  ground,  run,  in  the  country, 

forii,  0ut'0f'do0rs.  terra  manque,  by  land  and  sea, 

Tli«e  are  used  like  names  of  towns,  without  a  preposition.  So 
also, — 

htri  (-t),  yesterday,  vesperi  (-e),  in  the  evening. 

infiBlia  arbori  (liv.  i.  26)9  an  the  Hl-omtned  trtt* 
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A  The  locative  donl  may  be  modified  by  a  possessive  adjective  or 
a  limiting  genitive ;  but,  \»  hen  it  would  be  otherwise  modified  some 
other  construction  is  used  instead  of  the  Locative.    Thus,  — 

domi  Caesaris»  at  GesM^s  house, 

domi  suae  vel  alienae,  at  his  own  or  anothtt^s  house.    But,** 
in  Marci  Crassi  castissima  dom5  (Caelius  9),  in  the  chaste  home  of  Marcus 
Crasstu,    [Cf.  «x  Anniana  Mil5nis  domo,  §  184.  «&] 

/.  The  place  where  I3  denoted  by  the  Ablative  Without  a  preposition 
in  several  constructions :  — 

1.  Regularly  in  many  indefinite  words,  such  as  Ioo5,  imrte :  as,  — 

quibus  loco  positis  (De  Or.  iii.  153)1  "^hen  these  are  set  in  position, 
qua  parte  victT  erant  ( Att.  ix.  1 1),  on  tlu  side  where  they  were  beaten.    But, 
exercitum  castris  continait  (B.  G.  i.  48),  he  kept  his  army  in  camp, 
[Here  the  construction  is  influenced  by  means.'\ 

2.  Frequendy  with  nonns  which  ars  qualified  by  acUecdves  (regu- 
larly when  tdtus  is  used) :  as,  -^ 

media  urbe  (Liv.  L  33),  in  the  middle  of  ike  ciiy^ 

tota  Sicilia  (Verr.  iv.  51),  throughout  Sicily  (in  the  whole  of  Sicily).   So,— 

tota  Tanacina  (De  Or.  ii.  240),  in  mil  Tmrraci$ut  (of.  €•  a.  Rem.). 

3.  Freely  in  poetry :  as,  — 

fitore  ctirv5  (iEn.  til.  16),  &nihi  winding  shorts 

anti6  seclusa  retinqait  (id.  iil  446),  she  ieaffes  them  shut  9^  in  the  earn, 

Epiro,  Hespetifi  (id.  ill.  5O3),  in  Epirus,  in  HesptHa, 

g.  The  wajt  hy  whkk  is  imt  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition : 

as,— 

via  breviore  eqnites  praemiai  (Fam.  x.  ^),  /  sent  fot^tuard  the  eavalry  by  a 

shorter  road, 
Aegaeo  man  traiecit  (Lav.  xxxvil.  14),  he  crossed  by  wdy  0f  the  ^ge^n  Sea, 
provehimur  pelagd  (iEii.  fli  506),  «if  saUf^Hh  ottt  the  JM» 

Note. — In  this  tiM  the  ma^  9y  whieh  is  conceived  aS  the  memm  of  pafisa^ 
&  Special  Uses  of  Time  and  Place. 

259.  The  following  special  uses  require  to  be  ob- 
served:— 

a.  Many  expressions  have  in  Latin  the  construction  of  time  when, 
where  in  English  the  main  idea  is  rather  of  place:  as,— 

pugna  Cannensi  (or  apud  Cannis),  in  th*  fghi  at  Cannet, 
kdiB  Romaam,  at  the  Roman  gomes, 
cmtiibas  GaUxis  belUa,  in  all  tki  Gallic  wort. 
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0t  In  many  i()iomatifi  eirpre^loos  of  time,  the  sccuiiaUve  ^th  nd,  in, 
or  nub  is  used.    Such  are  th«  following :  — 

supplicatio  decreta  est  in  Kalendas  lanuarias,  a  thanksgiving  was  votttlfo^ 

th$  ul  <^  January. 
convenerunt  ad  diem,  they  ass^mhUd  at  the  [appointed]  c^a^* 
ad  vespermn,  tiU  evening:  sub  vesperum,  towards  evening, 
sub  idem  tempus,  about  the  same  time, 
sub  noctem,  at  night'/att, 

C,  Time  during  which  or  wUhin  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
ice,  or  abl.  of  ^  noun  in  the  singular,  with  an  ordinal  numeral :  as,  — 

qiiinto  die,  within  Dust]  four  days  (Iit.»  on  the  fifth  day).    [The  Romans 

counted  both  ends,  see  §  376.  d.'\ 
regnat  iam  sextum  annum,  he  Juts  reigned  going  on  six  years  (he  is  reigning 

now  the  sixth  ye^r). 
But  also, — regnavit  iam  sex  annSs,  he  has  already  reigned  for  six  years, 

d.  Distance  of  time  before  or  after  anything  is  variously  expressed : 

IS,— 

post  (ante)  ties  annos,  post  tertlum  annum,  tres  post  annSs,  tertium  post 
♦nnuro,  tribu»J)ost  annis,  tertio  post  anno  (§  250),  three  years  after, 

tribus  annis  (tertio  anno)  post  exsilium  (postquam  eiectus  est),  three  y^ftrs 
after  his  exile, 

his  tribus  proxfmis  annis,  within  the  last  three  years, 

paucis  annis,  a  few  years  hence, 

abbinc  annos  tres  (tr'bus  annis),  ant(  hos  tres  annos,  three  years  ago, 

triennium  est  cum  (tres  anni  sunt  cum),  //  is  three  years  stnfer 

octavo  mense  quam  (see  f  96;^  note  2)»  the  eighth  month  after. 

0,  In  Date^  the  phrase  ant9  4iem  (at  d.)  with  an  ordinal,  or  the 
ordinal  alone,  is  followed  by  an  accusative,  like  a  preposition ;  and  the 
phrase  it«elf  may  also  be  governed  by  a  preposition. 

The  year  is  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  the  ablative 
absolute,  often  without  a  conjunction  (§  255.  a) :  as, — 

is  dies  erat  a.  d.  quintum  Kalendas  Aprilis  L.  Pisone  A.  GabiniS  cdnsulibus 

(B,  G.  i.  6),  that  day  was  the  ^th  before  the  calends  of  April  (March 

28),  in  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Gabinius. 
in  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Nov.  (Cat  \t'j)%to  the  $th  day  before  the  calends  of  Novem* 

ber  (Oct  28). 
XV.  Kal.  Sextilis,  the  i^ih  day  before  the  calends  of  August  (J^ly  18). 

[Full  form :  quinto  decimd  die  ante  Kalend&s.] 

f.  For  AT,  meaning  mar  (not  /«),  see  %  258.  c,  note  I. 
Note. — For  to  and  F&OM  with  namea  of  p\ajc«&,  ua  \  «s2iu 
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pars  Insulae  quae  est  propius  s51is  occftsum  (B.  G.  iv.  a8),  thi  part  of  the 

island  which  is  nearer  the  west  (sunset), 
terminos  usque  Libyae  (Just.),  to  the  bounds  of  Libya, 

Note.  —  Pridie  and  poBtridie  take  also  the  Genitive  (§  223.  #.  note  2). 
Propior,  propius,  prozimus,  and  proximii,  take  also  the  Dative,  or  the 

Ablative  with  ab.    Usque  is  commonly  followed  by  ad.    Thus, — 

propius  Tiberi  (Nep.),  nearer  the  Tiber. 
propius  ab  urbe  (Plin.),  nearer  the  city, 
usque  ad  mare,  to  the  sea, 

b.  The  adverbs  palam,  procul,  aimul,  may  be  used  as  prepositions 
and  take  the  ablative  (so  perhaps  intus,  §  153,  note)  :  as,  — 

rem  creditor!  palam  populo  solvit  (Liv.  vi.  14),  he  paid  the  debt  in  the 

presence  of  the  people, 
baud  procul  castris  in  modum  municipii  exstructa  (Tac.  H.  iv.  22),  not 

far  from  the  camp,  built  up  like  a  town. 
simul  nobis  habitat  barbarus  (Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  29),  close  among  us  dwells 

the  barbarian. 

Note.  —  But  simul  regularly  takes  cum ;  procul  is  usually  followed  by  ab 
in  classic  use;  and  the  use  of  palam  as  a  preposition  is  comparatively  late. 
Thus,— - 

procul  a  marT,/flr  from  the  sea. 

nobiscum  simul,  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves. 

c.  The  adverb  clam  is  found  with  the  Accusative  or  Ablative, 
rarely  with  the  Genitive  or  Dative  :  as, — 

clam  matrem  suam  (Plaut.),  unknown  to  his  mother, 
clam  mihi  (id.),  in  secret  from  me, 
clam  patris  (id.),  without  his  father'^s  knowledge, 
clam  vobis  (B.  C.  ii.  32),  without  your  knowledge, 

d.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  meaning  as  adverbs. 
So  especially  — 

1 .  Ante  and  post  in  relations  of  time  :  as,  — 

quae  paulo  ante  praecepta  dedimus  (Cic),  a  little  while  ago,  etc. 
post  tribus  diebus,  three  days  after  (cf.  §  259.  d), 

2.  AdversuB,  contra,  circiter,  prope :  as,  — 

adversus  resistere,  to  hold  out  in  opposition, 
Aeolus  haec  contra,  thus  ^olus  in  reply. 
circiter  pars  quarta,  about  the  fourth  part. 
prope  exanimatus,  nearly  lifeless. 

3.  In  general  those  ending  in  -a :  as,  — 

forte  f uit  iiixta  tumulus,  there  happened  to  be  a  mound  cl0se  by. 

Note.  —  Clam  and  versus  are  by  many  excluded  from  the  list  of  prepositions. 
[For  the  use  of  PreposvtVotvs  \tv  Composition,  see  §  1 70.] 
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262.  Some  prepositions  or  adverbs  which  imply  Com- 
parison are  followed,  like  comparatives,  by  quam,  which 
may  be  separated  by  several  words,  or  even  clauses. 

neque  anie  dinusU  «am  qaam  i^4wR  dedit  (I4v,  xxxk.  10)1  nor  didke  lei 

him  go  until  he  gave  a  pledge, 
post  diem  tertium  q,lUkm  ctixer^t   (Mil.  44)^  th^  third  day  after  he  said  U, 

Note  i. — Such  words  are  ante,  priixs,  post,  piidie,  postrfdiS;  also 
magte  and  praa  in  eompouiids :  as, — 

ikis.  iimt  would  zaiksf  ke  a  slave  ^oMjSighA 
si  iam  pr&i^atttm  Gallia*  obtiBcre  bob  possint,  GaHdrttm  qnam  RdtanSn^- 
mm  ixDpcria  praefeire  (B.  G.  1 17)^  i/they  can  no  longer  hold  the  chief 
rank  in  Gauf^  \iiht,^1  ^e/er  the  rule  (^  Gauls  to  thtU^  of  Romans* 

Note  2. — The  ablative  of  time  (§  256)  is  sometimes  followed  by  Quan  intfaie 
QQ^YQ  xVQDse  qi^am.  (liv.  xxi.  i  j^  within  ei^  months  after^  Qtc 

For  t  or  ab  with  the  Ablative  of  Agent,  see 


§246. 

Note. — The  following  prepositions  sometimes  follow  their  nouns:  a<^  oltrQs 
cir9&.  cgntrl^  d$,  S  (ex),  iuteiT.  lOsta,  penea.  propter^  tUtrOi,  tanus 
(re^jular\jrj[^  aa.d,  occasionally  otjuejs ;  a^^— 

[uBus}  qaaa  penes  arbhrktm  est  et  ius  et  ndrma  loquend!  (Hor.  A.  F.  'j^^ 
custom,  under  whose  control  is  the  choice,  right,  and  rule  of  speech., 

ctlS:as  a  mQ  corpus  est  crematum,  quod  control  decuijt  ab  illo  meum  (C.  M. 
84)%  Mfhqse  oody  I  burned  [on  Uie  funeral  pile]^  whik  on  the  ^(mtrarjt 
(Kt  ^on^ai^  4fii  which},  minA  ^/l^nM  to^  Ifeen^  ktmned  l^  him. 
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pars  Insulae  quae  est  propius  s51is  occfisum  (B.  G.  iv.  28),  the  part  of  the 

island  which  is  nearer  the  west  (sunset), 
terminos  usque  Libyae  (Just.),  to  the  bounds  of  Libya, 

Note.  — Pridie  and  poBtridie  take  also  the  Genitive  (§  223.  e.  note  2). 
Propior,  propius,  prozimus,  and  proximi,  take  also  the  Dative,  or  the 
Ablative  with  ab.    Usque  is  commonly  followed  by  ad.    Thus, — 

propius  Tiberi  (Nep.),  nearer  the  Tiber. 
propius  ab  urbe  (Plin.),  nearer  the  city. 
usque  ad  mare,  to  the  sea. 

b.  The  adverbs  palam,  procul,  aimul,  may  be  used  as  prepositions 
and  take  the  ablative  (so  perhaps  intus,  §  153,  note)  :  as,  — 

rem  creditor!  palam  populo  solvit  (Li v.  vi.  14),  he  paid  the  debt  in  the 

presence  of  the  people. 
baud  procul  castris  in  modum  municipii  exstructa  (Tac.  H.  iv.  22),  not 

far  from  the  camp,  built  up  like  a  town. 
simul  nobis  habitat  barbarus  (Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  29),  close  among  us  dwells 

the  barbarian. 

Note.  —  But  simul  regularly  takes  cum  ;  procul  is  usually  followed  by  ab 
in  classic  use;  and  the  use  of  palam  as  a  preposition  is  comparatively  late. 
Thus,— 

procul  a  marT,^r  from  the  sea. 

nobiscum  simul,  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves. 

c.  The  adverb  clam  is  found  with  the  Accusative  or  Ablative, 
rarely  with  the  Genitive  or  Dative  :  as,  — 

clam  matrem  suam  (Plaut.),  unknown  to  his  mother. 
clam  mihi  (id.),  in  secret  from  me. 
clam  patris  {^di.),.  without  his  father'' s  knowledge. 
clam  vobis  (B.  C.  ii.  32),  without  your  knowledge. 

d.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  meaning  as  adverbs. 
So  especially  — 

1 .  Ante  and  post  in  relations  of  time  :  as,  — 

quae  paulo  ante  praecepta  dedimus  (Cic),  a  little  while  ago^  etc. 
post  tribus  diebus,  three  days  after  (cf.  §  259.  c[). 

2.  AdverauB,  contra,  circiter,  prope :  as,  — 

adversus  resistere,  to  hold  out  in  opposition. 
Aeolus  haec  contra,  thus  ^olus  in  reply. 
circiter  pars  quarta,  about  the  fourth  part. 
prope  exanimStus,  nearly  lifeless. 

3.  In  general  those  ending  in  -a :  as,  — 

forte  f uit  iuxta  tumulus,  there  happened  to  be  a  mound  cl^se  by. 

Note.  —  CJam  and  versus  are  by  many  esLcluded  from  the  list  of  prepositions. 
fFor  the  use  of  Prepositions  in  Com^%\\.\oxi,^ftfc\  \no?^ 
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262.  Some  prepositions  or  adverbs  which  imply  Com- 
parison are  followed,  like  comparatives,  by  quam,  which 
may  be  separated  by  several  words,  or  even  clauses. 

neque  anie  dimiul  «um  <|aam  i^4wR  dedit  (I4v,  xxxix.  io}a  nor  did  he  ki 

him  go  until  he  gave  a  pledge, 
post  diem  tertium  q;iUkm  c^er^l   (MU.  44)^  the  ihird  day  after  he  said  it. 

Note  i.— Such  words  are  ante,  priixs,  post,  piidie,  postrfdiS;  also 
maylB  and  praa  is  eompounds :  as, — 

Ais.  Mmt  wou&t  zaiksr  he  a  j/bzv  ^toMfighA 
si  iara  pviacipatuni  Gallia*  obtiaci*  bob  possint,  Gatldrttm  qnam  RdtnSnd- 
ram  impcria  praefeire  (B.  G.  1 17)^  if  they  ean  no  longer  hold  the  chief 
rank  in  Gaufy  \fii!s^^efer  the  ride  qf  Gatds  to  that  of  Romans, 

Note  2. — The  ablative  of  time  (§  256)  is  sometimes  followed  by  Quan  latfaie 
sai»«^ira^:  Mb*^ 

QptiixQ  x^ense  qiiaio,  (Liv.  :Kxi.  i^  within  eigfU  months  afler^.  Qtc 

909.  For  t  OF  al^  with  the  Ablative  of  Agent,  see 
§246. 

Note. — The  following  prepositions  sometimes  follow  their  nouns :  9A,  oltrft, 
cirQ&»  cpntrl^  4$,  S  (qx),  iutQiT.  iitXxt&.  penea,  propt^r^  (Utra.  tanus 
(re^jular\jrj[^  aad,  pcc^onklly  otjuew ;  afi,,— 

[uBtt»}  qaaa  penes  arbitrkim  est  et  ius  et  ndrma  loquendi  (Hor.  A.  F.  ^), 
custom,  under  whose  control  is  the  choice,  right,  and  ride  of  speech,, 

ctlius  a  m^  corpus  est  crematum,  quod  control  decuit  ab  1115  meum  (C  M. 
84)1^  whqse  iody  I  burned  [on  the  funer^Jl  ^W^],,  while  on  the  contrary 
(ti)t.  <o^trat^  4t  9ai^'«^).  minA  ^knM  hm^^  liun<  kmned  l^  him. 
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Chapter  III.  —  Syntax  of  the  Verb. 

I.  — MOODS  AND  TENSES. 

Note.  — The  Syntax  of  the  Verb  relates  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Moods 
(expressing  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  conceived)  and  the  Tenses  (express- 
ing the  Hmeoi  the  action).  There  is  no  difference  in  origin  between  mood  and 
tense.  The  moods,  except  the  infinitive,  are  only  specialized  tenses ;  and  hence  the 
uses  of  mood  and  tense  frequently  cross  each  other.  Thus  the  tenses  sometimes 
have  modal  significations  (compare  indicative  in  apodosis,  §  311.  ^i  future  for 
imperative,  }  269.  /)  ;  and  the  moods  sometimes  express  time  (compare  subjunc- 
tive in  future  conditions,  }  307.  ^,  and  notice  the  want  of  a  future  subjunctive 
{  iia  a). 

The  parent  language,  besides  the  imperative  mood,  had  two  distinct  forms  with 
modal  signification :  the  Subjunctive,  expressing  an  action  as  willed  or  vividly  con- 
ceived; and  the  Optative,  expressing  an  action  as  wished  for  or  va^ely  conceived, 

Qi  these,  the  Subjunctive  was  developed  from  a  Present  Tense,  by  which  an 
action  continued  in  present  time  was  represented  as  future :  compare  in  English, 
the  army  marches  to-morrow.  Such  an  action  came  to  be  conceived  on  the  one 
hand  as  command:  compare  the  military  order,  the  regiment  will  advance;  and 
on  the  other  as  a  possibility  or  a  mere  concepdon :  compare  of^body  will  under" 
stand  that 

The  Optative  has  had  a  similar  development.  It  was  originally  a  tense-form 
compounded  with  YA,  and  probably  denoted  past  time  (cf.  Eng.  should  and  would)  \ 
but  like  the  subjunctive,  it  has  acquired  the  two  meanings  of  conception  and  com- 
mand. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  any  given  construction  either  the 
subjunctive  or  the  optative  was  deliberately  used  because  it  denoted  conception  or 
possibility.  On  the  contrary,  each  construction  has  had  its  own  line  of  development 
from  more  tangible  and  literal  forms  of  thought  to  more  vague  and  ideal ;  and  by 
this  process  the  mood  used  comes  to  have  in  each  case  a  special  meaning,  which  is 
afterwards  habitually  associated  with  it  in  that  construction.  Thus  in  English  the 
expression  /  would  do  this  has  become  equivalent  to  a  mild  command ;  while  by 
analysis  it  is  seen  to  be  the  apodosis  of  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  308)  : 
if  I  wereyoUy  etc.  By  farther  anal3^is,  /  would  go  is  seen  to  have  meant,  originally, 
/  should  have  wished  (or  /  did  wish}  to  go. 

In  Ladn,  the  original  subjunctive  and  the  optative  became  confounded  in  form 
and  meaning,  and  were  merged  in  the  present  subjunctive.  Then  new  tense-forms 
of  the  subjunctive  were  formed  by  composition ;  ^  and  to  these  the  original  as  well 
as  the  derived  meanings  of  both  moods  became  attached  (see  §  265).  All  the 
independent  uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  are  thus  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  dependent  uses  of  the  subjunctive  have  arisen  in  every  case  from  the  employ- 
ment of  some  independefii  subjunctive  construction  in  co-ordination  with  a  main 
statement    In  time  the  two  clauses  have  so  grown  together  as  to  form  a  single 

»»— ^— —  II        -    - 

^  For  the  signification  of  these  tenae^xxdinfcs.  see  pp.  xao,  zax. 
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compound  ientenee^  and  (he  8ul]jancdve  member  is  felt  to  have  assumed  subordimite 
relations  toward  the  other  clause.  The  original  meaning  of  the  mood  has  disap- 
peared, and  a  new  meaning  has  arisen  by  implication.  Thus,  misit  lSgr&t5s  qui 
dilcerent,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  say  {ue^  who  would  say  in  a  supposed  case)  .^ 
Similar  processes  may  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  Apodosis.  Thus,  tolle  hano 
oplnidnem,  Idctum  sustuleris  (remove  this  notion,  you  will  have  done  away 
with  grief;  i^e.  i/you  remove,  etc). 

The  infinitive  is  originally  a  verbal  noun,  modifying  a  verb  lilce  other  nouns : 
VOlO  vidSre,  lit  **  I  wish  for-seeing  **  •  compare  English  what  went  ye  out  for  to 
see  f  But  in  Latin  it  has  been  surprisingly  developed,  so  as  to  have  forms  for 
tense,  and  some  proper  modal  characteristics^  and  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
other  moods. 

The  other  noun  and  adjective  forms  of  the  verb  have  been  developed  in  various 
ways,  which  are  treated  under  their  respective  heads  below. 

The  proper  verbal  constructions  may  be  thus  classified :  — 

,1.  Indicative    Direct  Assertion  or  Question  {\  264). 

Independent-  {Wish,  Exhortation,  Command,  Question  (§ 
^  '\        265.  a). 

1.  Purpose  (with  ut,  nS)  (}  317). 
a.  Result  (with  ut,  ut  n5n)  (}  3I9). 

3.  Characteristic  (Relative  Clause)  (§  320). 

4.  Time  (with  cum)  (}  325). 

5.  Conditions  I  !;"^"^«  (^^^  ^j^^)  «  307. ^. c). 
\  Comrary  to  Fact  (§  308). 

6.  Intermediate  (Indirect  Discourse)  ((341). 

7.  Indirect  Questions  or  Commands  (}}  334, 

339). 
X.  Direct  Commands  (often  subjunctive)  (}  269). 
3.  Imperative:  \  2.  Statutes,  Laws,  and  Wills  (^  269.  d), 

3.  Prohibitions  < early  or  poetic  use)  (^  269.  note). 
a.  Subject  of  esse  and  Impersonal  verbs  (}  270). 
b  Objective  f  '•  Complementary  Infinitive  (§  271). 

"  Constructions:!  *^°^*^^^*  Discourse  (with  subject-accusa- 
\        thrc)  (^  272). 
'  I.  Purpose  (poetic  or  Greek  use)  (}  273). 

2.  Exclamation  (with  subject-accusative)  (§ 

874). 
.5.  Historical  Infinitive  (§  275). 


3.  Subjunctive:. 


b.  Dependent 
(Chap,  v.): 


:  \  2. 
1 3. 


4.  Infinitive: 


i. 


^  Idiomatic 
Uses: 


I.- MOODS. 
I.  The  Indicative. 

264.  The  Indicative  is  the  mood  of  direct  assertions  or 
questions  when  there  is  no  modification  of  the  verbal  idea 
except  that  of  time. 

a.  The  Teases  of  the  Indicative  generally  denote  time,  as  present^ 
fastt  or futuref  with  reference  to  the  speaker  (§  276  ff.). 


^  Compare  note  00  the  development  of  syntaxis  iiom  ^arataxu^'^«iSM«. 
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Note.  —  Time  thus  denoted  is  often  called  absolute  time.  See  uses  of  temporal 
clauses,  ^  323. 

b.  The  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  where  the  English  idiom  would 
suggest  the  Subjunctive :  as,  — 

longum  est,  it  would  be  tedious  [if,  etcj. 
satius  erat,  it  would  have  been  better  [if,  etc.}. 
persequi  possum,  /  might  follow  up  [in  detail]. 

c.  The  Future  Indicative  b  sometimes  used  for  the  Imperative 
(§269./). 

d.  The  indicative  b  used  in  some  kinds  of  conditions  (see  §§  306, 
308). 

e.  The  place  of  the  Indicative  in  narration  fe  sometimes  supplied  by 
the  Hbtorical  Infinitive  (§  275). 

y*.  In  Indirect  Discourse  a  narrative  clause  has  its  verb  in  the  Infini« 
tive  (see  §§  272,  336). 

11.  The  Subjunctive. 

265.  The  Subjunctive  in  general  expresses  the  verbal 
idea  with  some  modification  ^  such  as  is  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  auxiliaries,  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  rare  subjunc- 
tive (§  112.  b). 

The  uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  independent  or  depend- 
ent  (cf.  head-note,  p.  274). 

a.  The  Subjunctive  b  used  independently  to  express  — 

1.  An  Exhortation,  Concession,  or  Command  {Hortatory^  §  266). 

2.  A  Wbh  {Optative^  §  267). 

3.  A  Question  of  Doubt  or  Deliberation  {Deliberative^  §  268). 

Note.— These  constructions  (with  the  exception  of  some  forms  of  Deliberative 
Subjunctive)  are  merely  different  phases  of  the  same  use. 

Remark. "In  the  conclusion  {apodosis)  of  Conditional  Sentences,  the  subjunc- 
tive is  grammatically  independent,  though  logically  it  depends  on  some  condition 
expressed  or  implied  (}  304).  The  so-called  Potential  Subjunctive  comes  under 
this  head  (see  $  311.  a), 

b.  The  subjunctive  Is  used  in  dependent  clauses  to  express  — 

1  These  modifications  are  of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  has  had  Its  own 

special  development  (compare  introductory  note,  p.  274).    The  subjunctive  in 

Latin  has  also  many  idiomatic  uses  (see  clauses  of  Result  and  Time),  where  the 

English  does  not  modify  the  verbal  idea  at  all,  but  expresses  it  directly;  but  in 

these  cases  the  Latin  merely  takes  a  diffeient  view  of  the  action,  and  has  devel- 

oped  tts  cooMtruction  di£ferently  from  the  Enff^a^ 
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1.  Purpose  {Final,  §  Si?)* 

2.  Result  {Consecutive,  §  3I9)« 

3.  Characteristic  (§  320). 

4.  Time  {Temporal,  §  325). 

5.  Indirect  question  (§  334). 

6.  Condition :  future  or  contrary  to  fact  (§§  307.  by  c,  308). 

c.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  with  Particles  of  Comparison  (§  312), 
and  in  subordinate  clauses  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  (§  336). 

1.  Hortatory  Subjunctive. 

266.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  an 
exhortation^  a  command^  2l  concessiony  or  a  condition. 

The  Present  tense  refers  to  future  or  indefinite  time; 
the  Perfect,  to  past  time  or  completed  future  time;  the 
Imperfect,  to  present  or  past  time;  the  Pluperfect,  to  com- 
pleted past  time :  as,  — 

hos  latrones  interficiamas  (B.  G.  vii.  58),  let  us  kill  these  robbers, 
caveant  intemperantiam,  meminerint  verecundiae  (Of.  i.  122),  let  them 

shun  excess  and  cherish  modesty, 
Epicurus  hoc  viderit  (Ac.  ii.  19),  let  Epicurus  look  to  this. 

Note.  —  The  simple  subjunctive  of  exhortation  and  command  takes  the  pres- 
ent tense,  less  commonly  the  perfect.  The  Perfect  represents  an  action  as  com- 
pleted in  future  time ;  but  in  most  cases  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Present.  Other  tenses  are  used  in  some  varieties  of  this  construction  (see  c. 
note  I  and  e). 

Remark. — The  negative  particle  used  with  the  hortatory  subjunctive  is  nS. 

a.  The  Second  Person  is  used  only  of  an  indefinite  subject,  except  in 
prohibition,  in  early  Latin,  and  in  poetry  (cf.  §  269.  b).    Thus,  — 

iniurias  fortunae,  quas  ferre  nequeas,  defugiendo  relinqnas  (Tus.  v.  118) 
the  wrongs  of  fortune,  which  you  cannot  bear,  leave  behind  by  flight, 

exoriare  aliquis  ultor  (iEn.  iv.  625),  rise,  some  avenger, 

isto  bono  iltare  dum  adsit,  cum  absit  ne  reqalras  (Cat.  Maj.  33),  use  this 
blessing  while  it  is  present;  when  it  is  wanting,  do  not  regret  it, 

ne  cdnferas  culpam  in  me  (Ter.  Eun.  388),  donH  lay  the  blame  on  me, 

nihil  igndveris  (Mur.  65),  pardon  nothing. 

doceas  iter  et  sacra  ostia  pandas  (iEn.  vi.  109),  show  us  the  way  and  lay 
open  the  sacred  portals. 

b.  In  Prohibitions  addressed  to  a  definite  person,  the  perfect  is  moce. 
common  than  the  present  (cf.  §  269.  a):  s^— 
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hoc  fiKito:  hoc  ne  fSceris  (Div.  ii.  127),  ^ou  shait  dp  this;  thou  ihaU  not 

do  thai, 
tn  ne  qnaesieria  (Hor.)»  do  not  inquire. 
nee  mihi  illod  dixeris  (Fin.  i.  25),  and  do  not  say  that  to  me, 

c.  The  hortatory  subjunctive  Is  especially  used  to  express  a  Conces- 
sion, sometimes  with  ut^  nS,  quamvXs,  quamlibet,  or  similar  words 
(cf.  §3i3-«)s  as,— 

fherit  alils:  tibi  quando  esse  coepit(Ver.  ii.  i.  37),  suppose  he  was  [so]  to 

others^  when  did  he  begin  to  be  to  you  f 
at  rationem  Plato  nullam  afferret  ^Tusc.  i.  49),  though  Plato  adduced  no 

reasons, 
nemo  is  unquam  fuit :  n§  fuerit  (Or.  loi),  there  never  was  such  a  one  [you 

will  say] :  granted  (let  there  not  have  been). 
n§  sit  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certe  est  (Tus.  ii.  14),  granted  thai 

pain  is  not  the  greatest  eznt,  at  least  it  is  an  evil, 
qnamvis  scelerati  illi  fuissent  (De  Or.  i.  230),  hoivever  guilty  they  might 

have  been, 
qnamvis  comis  in  amicitiis  tuendis  fiierit  (Pin.  h.  80),  amiable  as  he  way 

have  been  in  keeping  his  friendships  (let  him  have  been  as  amiable  as 

yon  please). 

Note  X. —  In  this  use  the  Present  refers  Xo  future  or  indefinite  time,  the  Imper- 
fect to  present  or  past  time  (the  concession  being  impliedly  untrue),  the  Perfect  to 
'  fast  or  completed  future  time,  the  Pluperfect  to  completed  action  in  past  time  (the 
concession  being  usually  untrue). 

Note  3.  — The  Indicative  is  often  used  in  concessions  (see  ^  313). 

Remark.  — Concessions  with  si  and  its  compounds  belong  to  Protasis  (see 
%  313.  ^) ;  those  with  licet,  to  Substantive  Clauses  (see  }  313.  b), 

d.  The  hortatory  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  denote  a  Proviso  (see 

§  314). 

e.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  of  the  hortatory  subjunctive  denote 

an  unfulfilled  obligation  in  past  time :  as,  — 

morerStor,  inquies  (Rah.  Post.  29),  he  should  have  died,  you  will  say, 
potius  diceret  (Off.  iii.  88),  he  should  rather  have  said. 
ne  poposcisses  (Att.  ii.  i^^you  should  not  have  asked, 
saltern  aliquid  de  pondere  detraxisset  (Fin.  iv.  57),  at  least  he  should  have 
taken  something  from  the  weight. 

Remark.  —  This  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
use  in  apodosis  {potential^  $  311.  a).  The  difference  is  indicated  by  the  translation, 
should  or  ought  (not  would  or  mighty. 

Note, — In  tMs  use  the  Pluperfect  differs  from  the  Imperfect  only  in  more 
dearly  representing  the  time  for  action  as  momentary  ox  as  ^ast. 
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2.  Optative  Subjunctive. 

267»  The  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  Wish.  The 
present  tense  denotes  the  wish  2^  possible y  the  imperfect  as 
unaccomplished  \y\  present  time»  the  pluperfect  as  unaccom* 
plishedm  past  time.     Thus, — 

ita  vfyam  (Att.  v.  15),  so  may  I  litfe  (as  true  as  I  live). 

ne  vivam  si  scio  (id.  iv.  16),  /wish  I  may  not  live  if  I  know, 

di  te  perdaint  (Dei.   21),  the  gods  confound  thee  I 

valeanty  valeant,  cives  mei;  valeant,  sint  incolumes  (Mil.  93),  fatreweU 

[he  says],  my  fellow-citizens  :  may  they  be  secure  from  harm, 
di  facerent  sine  patre  forem  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  'j2)fWoukl  that  the godt  aUowed 

me  to  be  without  a  father  (but  they  do  not)  I 

a*  The  Perfect  in  this  use  Is  antiquated :  as»  — > 

male  d!  tibi  faxini  (Plaut  Cure.  131),  may  the  gods  do  thee  a  mischief. 
quod  omen  di  averterint  (Philip,  xii.  14,  in  a  religious  formula),  and 
may  the  gods  avert  this  amen. 

b.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  often  preceded  by  the  particles  uti 
(ut)y  utinam,  5  si :  as,  — 

ot  pereat  positum  robigine  telum  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  i)»  may  the  weapon  un» 

used  perish  with  rust, 
falsus  utinam  vates  aim  (Liv.  xxi.),  I  wish  I  may  be  a  false  prophet. 
utinam  P.  Clodius  viveret  (Mil.  103),  would  that  ClodiUs  were  now  alive. 
utinam  me  mortuum  vidisses  (Q.  Fr.  \.  3)9  would  you  had  seen  me  dead. 
5  ££  angulus  ille  accSdat  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  6.  8),  oh  I  if  that  corner  might 

only  be  added. 

Note  i.--The  subjunctive  with  Utl,  etc^  was  originally  deliberative,  meaning 
how  may  /,  etc  (^  268).  The  subjunctive  with  0  sS  {^poetical)  is  a  protasis  (§  312. 
note) ;  8|  alone  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  wish  in  the  same  way:  as,— 

A  nunc  se  noMs  ille  aureus  ramus  ostendat  (^En.  vi  187),  if  now  that 
golden  branch  would  only  show  itself  to  us  I 

Note  2. — The  subjunctive  of  Wish  without  a  particle  is  rarely  found  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect  except  by  sequence  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Discourse  ({  286) : 
as,-» 

ac  venerata  Ceres  ita  culmo  sfbrgeret  alto  (Hor.  Sat  II.  2.  124),  and  Ceres 
worshipped  [with  libations]  that  so  she  might  rise  with  tall  stalk.  [Di- 
rect :  ita  8(brg&8.] 

c.  Velim  and  veUom,  and  their  compounds,  with  a  subjunctive  or 
infinitive,  are  often  equivalent  to  an  bptative  subjunctive :  as,  *— 

de  Menedemo  vellem  verum  fdiaset,  de  regina  velim  verum  lit  (Att  xv. 
4),  about  Menedemtts  I  wish  it  h^d  been  true;  about  the  queen  I 
hopt  tt  may  itg. 
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nQllem  acddlsset  tempus  (Fam.  iii.  lo),  I  wish  the  time  never  hadeeme. 
malleTn  Cerberum  metuerea  (Tus.  i.  12),  I  had  rather  have  had  you  afraid 
ef  Cerberue  (I  should  have  preferred  that  you  feared  C). 

Note.— VdUm,  etc,  in  this  use,  are  strictly  apodoses  with  the  protasis  omitted 
({  311.  ^).  The  thing  wished  is  really  a  substantive  clause  used  as  object  oi  the 
verb  of  wishing  ($  331.  ^). 

[For  Concessive  Subjunctive,  see  {  313;  for  Potential  Subjunctive,  see  {  311.] 

3.  Deliberative  Subjunctive. 

268.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  implying 
(i)  doubts  indignation^  or  (2)  an  impossibility  of  the  thing's 
being  done :  as,  — 

quid  h5c  homine  £B.oias?  quod  suppUcium  dignum  libfdini  Sus  invenias 
(Verr.  ii.  40),  what  are  you  to  do  with  this  man  f  what  fit  penalty  can 
you  devise  for  his  wantonness? 

an  ego  non  venlrem  (Phil.  ii.  3),  what,  should  I  not  have  comef 

quid  dicerem  (Att.  vi.  3},  what  was  I  to  say  ? 

fioihi  umquam  bonorum  praesidium  defuturum  putarem  (Mil.  94),  eould  2 
Ainh  that  the  defence  of  good  men  would  ever  fail  me  f 

quis  enina  celaverit  ignem  (Ov.  Her.  xv.  7),  who  could  conceal  Ae  flame  f 

Remark.— This  use  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive: 
quid  faci&mus?  -  faciftmus  [aliquld],  quid?  let  us  do --^  what  f  Once  estab- 
lished, it  was  readily  transferred  to  the  past:  quid  taclam?  what  AM  I  to  do  f 
quid  fcu^erem?  tenia/ was  i  to  dot  Questions  implyhig  impossibility,  however, 

cannot  be  distinguished  from  Apodosis  (cf.  §  311.  fl). 

Note.  —  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  called  Dubitative.  For 
tenses,  see  §  266. 

III.  The  Imperative. 

269.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  Commands  and  En- 
treaties: as, — 

c5nsaliie  vobis,  prospicite  patriae,  o5n8erv&te  vos  (Cat.  iv.  3),  have  a  care 
for  yourselves^  guard  the  country^  preserve  yourselves. 

cUo  Marce  Tulli  sententiam,  Marcus  Tullius,  state  your  opinion. 

te  ipsum  concute,  examine  yourself  , 

Vive,  valSque  (Hor.  Sat.  ii,  5.  i  \6)^  farewell^  bless  you  (live  and  be  well) ! 

miserSre  animi  non  digna  ferentis  (iEn.  ii.  I44)»  pity  a  soul  bearing  un* 
deserved  woes. 

Note.— In  Negative  Qomm^ji^  {prohibitions)  the  Present  Imperative  with 
XA  is  used  by  early  writers  and  the  poets .  as,  "• 

ne  time  (Plant.  Cure.  520),  don^t  be  afraid 

nimium  ne  crede  colon  (Eel.  ii.  17),  trust  not  too  mtteh  to  eompkxiam> 

equo  ne  credite  (JEn,  ii.  48),  trust  not  the  horse. 

[For  the  Futore  Imperative  with  vA  \sk  )sa!9t%  andlonnsSL v<K«cie<^XAA  d«  v"^^"*!  A 
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a.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose : — 

I.  By  nS  with  the  second  person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive :  as,  •— 

ne  territus  fueris  (Tac.  H.  L  16),  donH  be  alarmed, 
nft  VO6  quidem^iudices  ei  qui  me  absolvistis  mortem  timneritis  (Tusc.  L 
98),  nor  must  you  fear  death,  you  jui^estkai,  etc* 

3.  By  nOlI  with  the  infinitive :  as,  — 

noli  pntare  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  do  not  suppose  (be  unwilling  to  suppose), 
nolite  c5gere  socios  ( Ver.  ii.  i .  82),  do  not  compel  the  allies. 

Note. — The  poets  frequently  use  instead  of  n61I  other  words  of  similar  mean- 
ing (ct  i  ?73.  tf):  as,— 

paroe  pias  scelerare  manus  (iEn.  iiL  /^2),  forbear  to  defile  your  pious  hands, 
cetera  mitte  loqui  (Hor.  Epod.  13.  *(),  forbear  to  say  the  rest, 
ftige  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9. 13),  do  not  inquire, 

3.  By  cave  with  or  without  nS  (colloquially  f  ao  n6)  with  the  Present 
or  Perfect  Subjunctive^  (§  266.  h)\  as,— 

cave  putes  (Att.  vii.  20),  dor^t  think. 

cave  dixeris,  donU  say  so. 

cave  faxis  (Ter.  Heaut.  187),  donUdoii. 

foe  ne  quid  aliud  cures  (Fam.  xvi.  11),  see  that  you  attend  to  nothing  else. 

Note.—  Other  negatives  sometimes  take  the  place  of  nS :  as,-— 

non  dubitaveris  (Sen.  Q.  N.  i.  3,  "^^you  must  not  doubt, 
nihil  ignoveris  (Mur.  d^,  grant  no  pardon  (pardon  nothing). 

b.  General  Prohibitions  addressed  to  no  definite  person  are  regularly 
expressed  by  the  Present  Subjunctive  with  nS  (cf.  c%  below) :  as,  — 

denique  isto  bono  utire  dum  adsit :  cum  absit  nS  reqniraa  (Cat.  Maj.  33), 
in  shorty  use  this  good  while  present ;  when  wanting^  do  not  regret  it. 

Note.— The  poets  and  early  writers  sometimes  use  the  Present  Subjunctive 
with  nS  in  prohibitions  not  general :  as,— 

molestus  ne  ns  (Flaut.  Most.  771),  don^t  be  troublesome, 

ne  sis  patruus  mihi  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  88),  donU  be  a  [harsh]  utule  to  me. 

c.  The  third  person  of  the  imperative  is  antiquated  or  poetic :  — 

ollis  salus  populi  suprema  lex  est5^  the  safety  of  the  people  shall  be  their 

first  law, 
iosta  imperia  8nnt5,  eisque  dves  modeste  parents  (Leg.  iii.  6),  let  there 
be  lawful  authorities,  and  let  the  citizens  strictly  obey  them. 

Note.— In  prose  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  commonly  used  instead  (f  a66):  as, 

haec  igitur  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatur  (Lsel.  40),  kt  this  law  then  be  laid 
down  in  case  of  friendship, 

1  In  prohibitions  the  Subjunctive  with  nS  is  hortatory;  that  wfeh  o«7«  ^  -wv 
object  daiise  (originally  hortatory,  cf.  §  331./,  Kem.\^ 
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d.  The  Ftitnre  Imperative  is  used  in  commands,  etc.,  where  there  is 
a  distinct  reference  to  future  timet  viz.,  — 

1.  In  connection  with  some  form  that  marks  a  condition  precedent 
(as  2L  future f  zfuture^erfedt  or  an  imperative).    Thus,  — 

Pbyllida  mitte  mihi,  mens  est  nitalis,  lolla;  cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus 
ipse  venitd  (Eel.  iii.  76),  send  Phyllis  to  me^  it  is  my  birthday^  lollas  ; 
when  I  [shall]  sacrifice  a  heifer  for  the  harvest^  come  yourself 

die  qui  bus  in  terris,  ete.,  et  Pbyllida  s51us  habetd  (id.  iii.  107),  teii  in 
what  lands^  ete.,  and  have  Phyllis  for  yourself 

2.  With  adverbs  or  other  expressions  of  Time :  as,  — 

eras  petit5,  dabitur  (PI.  Merc.  l(*9)9  0sk  to-morrow  [and]  it  shall  be  given, 

3.  In  general  directions^  as  Precepts,  Statutes,  and  Wills:  as,— 

eum  valetudini  e5nsulueris,  torn  c5nsalit5  navigation!  (Fam  xvi.  4},  when 
you  have  attended  to  your  health,  then  look  to  your  sailing. 

is  iuris  eivilis  eustos  estS  (Leg.  iii.  8),  let  him  (the  praetor)  be  the  guardian 
of  ciinl  right, 

Borea  flante,  ne  arat5,  semen  ne  iacitd  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  77),  when  the 
north  wind  blows^  plough  not  nor  sow  your  seed, 

^  e.  The  verbs  soi6,  meminl,  and  habe5  (in  the  sense  oi  consider)^ 
regularly  use  the  Future  Imperative  instead  of  the  Present :  as,  — 

niiolo  me  auetum  8c!t5  (Att*  i.  2),  Uarn  that  I  am  blessed  with  a  little  boy. 
sie  hab§t5,  nu  Tiro  (Fam.  xvi.  4),  so  understand  it,  my  good  Tiro, 
de  palla  mement5,  amabo  (PI.  Asin.),  pray^  dear^  remember  about  the 
gown* 

/.  The  Future  Indicative  b  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative ;  and 
qoln  [why  notf)  with  the  Present  Indicative  may  have  the  force  of  a 
command:  as, — 

n  quid  aeeiderit  novi,  faciSs  ut  seiam  (Fam.  xiv.  S),you  will  let  me  know 

if  anything  new  happens* 
quin  aeeipis  (Ter.  Heaut.  832)  ?  here^  take  it  (why  not  take  it?). 

g.  Instead  of  the  simple  Imperative,  cftrS,  fao,  or  velim,  followed 
by  the  subjunctive  with  or  without  ut  (§  331.  f  R.)  b  often  used, 
especially  in  colloquial  language ;  as,  — 

car&  nt  Romae  sis  (Att.  i.  2),  take  care  to  be  at  Rome. 

fac  eures  ut  ores  (Ter.  Eun.  500),  do  try  to  induce  [him]. 

fao  ut  valetiidinem  eures  (Fam.  xiv.  17),  see  that  you  take  eare  of  yout 

kecdth.    [Cf.  rus  eo.    fac,  amabo  (Ter.  Eon.  533),  Pm  going  into  the 

eountry,    Do^  please, 
dotm  suintk  ikoite  (id.  506),  be  at  kome^  do, 
emn  mibi  velim  mfttis  (Att.  vm.  11),  /  wish  you  wuld  %tnd  U  to  tne. 
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h.  In  the  Indirect  Dbcourse  all  imperative  forms  of  speech  are  rep- 
resented by  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  339). 

I.  The  Imperative  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  Conditional  Gause 
(see  §  310.  b). 

IV.  The  Infinitive. 

Note. — The  Infinitive  is  properly  a  noun  denoting  the  action  of  the  verb  ab- 
stractly. It  differs,  however,  from  other  abstract  nouns  in  the  following  points : 
(i)  it  admits  in  many  cases  of  the  distinction  of  tense;  (2)  it  is  modified  by  ad" 
verbs^  not  by  adjectives;  (3)  it  governs  the  tame  case  as  its  verb;  (4)  it  is  limited 
to  special  constructions. 

The  Latin  Infinitive  is  the  dative  (or  locative)  case  of  such  a  noun  and  was 
originally  used  to  denote  Purpose ;  but  it  has  in  many  constructions  developed  into 
a  substitute  for  a  finite  verb.    Hence  the  variety  of  its  use. 

In  its  use  as  a  verb,  the  Infinitive  may  take  a  Subject-Accusative  (}  240./), 
originally  the  object  of  another  verb  on  which  the  Infinitive  depended.  Thus  lubeO 
te  valSre  is  literally,  i  command  you  for  being  well  (cf.  substantive  clauses,  $  330). 

1.  Infinitive  as  Subject,  etc. 

270.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject-accusa- 
tive, may  be  used  with  est  and  similar  verbs  (i)  as  the 
Subject,  (2)  in  Apposition  with  the  subject,  or  (3)  as  a 
Predicate  Nominative.     Thus,  — 

1.  Subject:  as, — 

dolere  malum  est  (Finib.   v.  84),  to  suffer  pain  is  an  eviU 

bellum  est  sua  vitia  n5sse  (Att.  ii.  17),  ifs  a  fine  thing  to  know  on^s  own 

fatiits, 
pulchrum  est  benefacere  rei  publicae  (Sail.  Cat.  ^  it  is  a  noble  thing  t9 

benefit  the  state, 
in5tos  praestat  componere  fluctiis  (iEn.  i.  135),  it  is  better  to  calm  the 

troubled  waves, 
hoc  facere  ilium  mihi  quam  prosit  nesciS  (Att.  ii.  i   6),  IdonU  know  how 

kis  doing  this  benefits  me, 

2.  In  Apposition  with  the  Subject :  as,  — 

proinde  quasi  iniuriam  facere  id  demum  esset  imperio  uti  (Sail.  Cat.  12), 
just  as  if  this, — to  commit  injustice,  were  to  use  power*  [Here  facere 
18  in  apposition  with  id.] 

3.  Predicate  Nominative :  as,  — 

id  est  convenienter  natiirae  vivere  (Finib.  iv.  41),  that  is  to  live  in  eon- 
fbrmity  with  nature,    [Cf.  nil  in  the  last  example.] 

Note  i. — An  infinitive  may  also  be  used  as  Direct  Object  in  connectiicysL  "^h^^ 
A  Predicate  Accusative,  or  as  Appositive  with  suc^  'DVxed  OYsywiW  *&, — 
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istuc  ipsum  nOn  esse  com  ftteris  miserrimum  puto  (Tus.  i.  12),  for  ItkinA 
this  very  thing  most  wretched^  not  to  be  when  one  has  been, 

miaerari,  invidere,  gestire,  laetari,  haec  omnia  morbos  Graed  appellant 
(Tuscul.  iii.  7),  to  feel  pity^  envy^  desire^  joy^ — all  these  things  ike 
Greeks  call  diseases. 

Note  a.— An  Appositive  or  Predicate  noun  used  with  an  infinitive  in  any  of 
these  constructions  is  put  in  the  Accusative,  whether  the  infinitive  has  a  subject  ex* 
pressed  or  not.    Thus,— 

non  esse  capidom  pecunia  (Farad.  5i)»  Ai  be  free  from  desires  (not  to  be 
desirous)  is  money  in  hand, 

a,  !•  The  infinitive  as  subject  is  not  common  except  with  est  and 
similar  verbs.     (See  examples  above.) 

Note.  — >  In  thb  use  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  represented 
as  having  some  quality  or  belonging  to  some  thing, 

2.  But  occasionally,  especially  in  less  careful  writers  and  in  poetry, 
the  infinitive  is  used  as  the  subject  of  verbs  which  are  apparently  more 
active  in  meaning:  as, — 

quos  omnis  eadem  cnpere,  eadem  Sdisse,  eadem  metuere  in  unum  coegit 

(Jug.  31),  all  of  whom  the  fact  of  desiring^  hating^  and  fearing  the 

same  things  has  united  into  one, 
ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes  emoUit  mores  (Ov.  ex  P.  ii.  9.  /^V)^  faith* 

fully  to  have  learned  liberal  arts  softens  the  manners, 
posse  loqui  eripitur  (Ov.  M.  ii.  483),  the  power  of  speech  is  taken  away, 
non  cadit  invidere  in  sapientem  (Tuscul.  iii.   21),  the  sage  is  not  liable  to 

envy  (to  envy  does  not  fall  upon  the  sage), 
istuc  nihil  dolere  non  sine  magna  mercede  contingit  (Tuscul.  iii.  12),  that 

apathy  is  not  to  be  had  except  at  great  cost  (does  not  fall  to  one's 

lot). 

b.  The  infinitive  is  used  with  many  impersonal  verbs  and  expressions, 
partly  as  subject  and  partly  as  complementary  infinitive  (§  271). 

Such  are  libet,  licet,  oportet,  decet,  placet,  visum  est,  pudet, 
piget,  necesse  est,  opus  est,  etc. 

id  primum  in  poetis  cerni  licet  (De  Or.  iii.  27),  this  may  be  seen  first  in 

poets. 
reperiebat  quid  dici  opus  esset  (Bru.  215),  he  found  what  needed  to  be  said, 
haec  praescripta  servantem  licet  magnifice  vivere  (Off.  i  92),  wie  who 

observes  these  precepts  may  live  nobly, 
Cato  negat  ius  esse  qui  miles  non  sit  p&gnare  cum  hoste  (Off.  i.  37), 
Cato  says  ii  is  not  right  that  one  who  is  not  a  soldier  should  fighi  wiik 
lie  eftemy, 
necesse  est  moxf  (Tusc.  ii.  2),  it  it  necessary  to  4ie. 
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quid  attinet  gloriose  loqul  nisi  constanter  loquare  (Finib.  ii.  89),  what 
good  does  ii  do  to  talk  boastftdly  unless  you  speak  consistently  f 

nou  lubet  enim  mihi  deplbrare  vitam  (Cato  Major  Z^^  for  it  does  not 
please  me  to  lament  my  life. 

neque  me  vixisse  paenitet  (id.    84),   /  do  not  feel  sorry  to  have  lived* 

iam  pridem  gabernare  me  taedebat  (Att.  ii.  7t  4)9 1  had  long  been  tired  of 
beingpilot. 

Note  z.— These  are  not  generally  real  cases  of  the  infinitive  used  as  subject, 
but  approach  that  construction. 

Note  3.  — For  the  subject  of  such  infinitives,  and  for  predicate  nouns  or 
adjectives  agreeing  with  the  subject,  see  }}  271.  c,  272.  a. 

c.  Rarely  the  infinitive  is  used  exactly  like  the  accusative  of  a 
noun:  as, — 

beate  vivere  alii  in  alio,  vos  in  voluptate  ponitis  (Finib.  ii.  86),  a  happy 
life  different  [philosophers]  base  on  different  things,  you  on  pleasure. 

qoam  multa  . .  •  facimus  causa  amicorum,  precari  ab  indigno,  supplicare 
etc.  (Laelius  57),  how  many  things  we  do  for  our  friend^  sake,  ask 
favors  from  an  unworthy  person,  resort  to  entreaty,  etc. 

nihil  exploratum  habeas,  ne  amare  quidem  aut  amari  (Laelius  gy^tyou 
have  nothing  assured,  not  even  loving  and  being  loved. 

Note.  —  Many  complementary  and  other  constructions  approach  a  proper 
accusative  use  of  the  infinitive,  but  their  development  has  been  different  firom 
that  of  the  examples  under  c.    Thus, — 

avaritia . .  •  superbiam,  crudelitatem,  deos  neglegere,  omnia  venalia  habSre 
edocuit  (Sail.  Cat.  10),  avarice  taught  pride,  cruelty,  to  neglect  the  gods, 
and  to  hold  everything  at  a  price. 

2.   Complementary  Infinitive. 

271.  Verbs  which  imply  another  action  of  the  same  sub* 
ject  to  complete  their  meaning  take  the  infinitive  without 
a  subject-accusative:  as, — 

hoc  queo  dicere  (Cat  Maj,  32),  this  I  can  say. 

mitto  quaerere  (Rose.  Am.),  /  omit  to  ask. 

vereor  laudare  praesentem  (N.  D.  i.  58),  /  fear  to  praise  a  man  to  his 

face  (one  who  is  present), 
oro  ut  matures  venire  (Att.  iv.  i),  I  beg  you  will  make  haste  to  come. 
obUvisci  non  possum  quae  volo    (Finib.  ii.    104),    /  cannot  forget  thai 

which  I  wish, 
desine  me  id  docere  (Tuscul.  ii.  29),  cease  to  teach  me  that, 
audeo  dicere,  I  venture  to  say. 
loqui  posse  coepi  (Cic),  /  began  to  be  aide  to  speak. 

Such  are  verbs  denoting  to  be  able,  dare,  undertake,  remember,  for" 
get,  be  accustomed,  begin,  continue,  cease,  hesitate,  learn,  knowhow% 
fear,  and  the  like. 
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Note.  ^—>  The  mark  of  this  construction  is  that  no  Subject  of  these  infinitives  is 
in  general  admissible  or  conceivable.  But  some  infinitives  usually  regarded  as 
9bjecU  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  this  construction  when  they  have  no 
subject  expressed.  Thus  volO  dicere  and  vol5  zn§  dicere  mean  the  same 
^VR!g^  I  wish  to  speak;  but  the  latter  is  object-infinitive,  while  the  former  is  not 
apparently  different  in  origin  and  construction  from  queO  dicere  {complementary 
infinitive^,  and  again  VOlO  eum  dicere,  /  wish  him  to  speak,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  either. 

a.  Many  verbs  take  either  a  subjunctive  clause  or  a  complementary 
infinitive,  without  difference  of  meaning.  Such  are  verbs  signifying 
willingness^  necessity,  propriety^  resolve^  command,  prohibition^  effort^ 
and  the  like  (cf.  §  331)  :  as, — 

student  ezcellere  (Of.  i.  116),  they  aim  to  excel 

cum  statuissem  scribere  ad  te  aliquid  (Off.  i.  4),  when  I  had  resolved  to 

address  something  to  you, 
istum  exheredare  in  anim5  habebat  (Rose.  Am.  52),  he  had  it  in  mind  to 

deprive  him  of  the  inheritance. 

Note  i. — With  some  of  these  verbs  an  infinitive  with  subject-accusative  may 
be  used  as  object,  taking  the  place  of  a  complementary  infinitive.  In  this  use  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive  and  that  of  the  main  verb  are  of  course  the  same.    Thus, — 

cupio  m8  esse  clementem  (Cat.  i.  4)  =  cupio  esse  clemens,  /  desire  to  be 
merciful  (cf.  §  331.  ^,  note). 

Note  2.— Some  verbs  of  these  classes  never  take  the  subjunctive,  but  are 
identical  in  meaning  with  others  which  do:  as, — 

quos  ta§ri  debent  deserunt  (Of.  i.  28),  they  forsake  those  whom  they  should 

protect, 
non  lubet  fugere  aveo  pugnare  (Att  ii.  18,  3),  /  have  no  desire  to  run 

away^  Pm  anxious  to  fight, 

b.  Some  verbs  of  these  classes  —  iube6  and  vet6  regularly  —  may 
take  (as  object)  the  infinitive  with  a  subject  *  different  from  that  of  the 
main  verb  (see  §  331.  a):  as,  — 

lagna  inferri  iubet  (Liv.  xlii.  59),  he  orders  the  standards  to  be  advanced, 
Pompeius  .  , .  rem  ad  anna  dSduci  studebat  (B.  C.  i.  4),  Pompey  was 
anxious  to  have  matters  come  to  open  war, 

c.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  a  complementary  infinitive 
takes  the  case  of  the  subject  of  jthe  main  verb :  as,  — 

fienque  studebam  Sus  prudentia  doctior  (Laelius  i),  /  was  eager  to  become 
more  wise  through  his  wisdom, 

*  This  construction,  though  in  many  cases  different  from  the  two  preceding 
jhades  off  imperceptibly  into  them.    In  none  of  the  uses  under  }  271  is  the  infini- 
tive  strictly  Subject  or  Object;  but  its  meaning  is  developed  from  the  original  one 
of/fMff^^se  (c(,  §  ay$.  a). 
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scio  quam  soleis  ease  oecapatns  (Fam.  xvi.  21),  /  know  how  husy  you 

usually  are  (are  wont  to  be), 
brevis  esse  laboro  obscoros  f  io  (Hon  A.  P.  25),  /struggle  to  be  brief,  J 

become  obscure* 

Note,-— If  the  construction  of  the  main  verb  is  impersonal,  a  predicate  noun 
or  adjective  is  in  the  accusative  (but  for  licet,  etc.,  see  }  272.  a.  a).    Thus, — 

peregrin!  officium  est  minime  in  aliena  esse  republica  curiosum  (Of.  i.  125), 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  stranger  to  be  by  no  means  curious  in  a  foreign  state. 

d.  For  the  infinitive  in  poetry  instead  of  a  substantive  clause  of 
purpose,  see  §  331.  J". 

3.  Infinitive  "with  Subject-AccuBative. 

272.  The  Infinitive,  with  Subject- Accusative,  is  used 
with  verbs  and  other  expressions  of  knowings  thinkings 
telling,  and  perceiving  (Indirect  Discourse,  §  336) :  ^  as,  — 

dicit  montem  ab  hostibus  teneri  (6.  G.  i.  22),  he  says  that  the  hill  is  held 
by  the  enemy.    [Direct :  in5ns  ab  hostibus  tenetur.] 

Remark. — The  Infinitive  Clause  maybe  —  i.  the  Direct  Object  of  the  verb: 
as,  Caesarem  adesse  nUnti&vit,  he  reported  that  Ccesar  was  present;  2.  the 
Subject  of  the  same  verb  in  the  passive :  as,  Caesarem  eulesse  ntlnti&tiun 
est,  it  was  reported  that  Ceesar  was  present ;  3.  the  Predicate  Nominative  (or 
Appositive)  with  words  like  f ama,  rumor,  etc. :  as,  rumor  erat  Caesarem 
a^desse,  there  was  a  report  that  Ceesar  was  present  (cf.  iEn.  iii.  295). 

a,  I.  With  certain  impersonal  verbs  and  expressions  that  take  the 
infinitive  as  an  apparent  subject  (§  270.  b),  the  personal  subject  of  the 
action  may  be  expressed  — 

1.  By  a  dative,  depending  on  the  verb  or  verbal  phrase ;  or, 

2.  By  an  accusative  expressed  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.    Thus, 

rogant  ut  id  sibi  facere  liceat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  ihey  ask  that  it  be  allowed  them 

to  do  this. 
SI  licet  vivere  eum  quem  Sex.  Naevius  non  volt  (Quinct.  94),  if  it  is  allowed 

a  man  to  live  against  the  will  of  Sextus  Navius  (whom  S.  N.  does  not 

wish). 
quid  est  tam  secundum  naturam  quam  senibus  emori  (Cato  Major  71), 

what  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  nature  as  for  old  men  to  die  ? 
exstingui  homini  su6  tempore  optabile  est  (id.  85),  //  is  desirable  for  a 

man  to  die  at  the  appointed  time. 

2.  With  licet  regularly,  and  other  verbs  occasionally,  a  predicate 
noun  or  adjective  following  the  infinitive  may  be  in  the  dative :  as,  — 

1  The  Infinitive  may  thus  represent,  in  t«<;?tr«c^rf«cottrse,«w^TC\\.'tN«^\xvdvreci 
discourse,  admitting  all  the  variations  of  the  verb  ezce^lnxxis^^x  ^sA^x^^^u 
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licuit  esse  diiOsO  ThemistocH   (Tuscul.    i.    33),   TkemisiocUs  migkt  kavg 

been  inactive  (it  was  allowed  to  T.  to  be  inactive), 
mihi  neglegenti  esse  ndn  licet  (Att  L  ly),  /  mmt  not  be  negligent,    [But 

also  neglegentem.] 
cur  his  esse  liberoa  non  licet  (Flacc.  71),  why  is  it  not  allowed  these  nun 

to  be  free? 
non  est  stantibus  omnibus  necesse  dicere  (Marc.  33),  it  is  not  necessary 

for  all  to  speak  standing, 
expedit  bonas  esse  vobis  (Ter.    Heaut.    388),  //  is  for  your  advantage  to 

be  good, 
mediocribus  esse  po§tis  non  homines  non  di  concessere  (Hor.  A.  P.  372), 

neither  gods  nor  men  have  granted  to  ordinary  men  to  be  poets. 

Note. — When  the  subject  is  not  expressed,  as  being  indefinite  {pne^  anybody)^ 
a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  must  be  in  the  accusative  (cf.  §  271.  c,  note)  :  as,— 

vel  pace  vel  bello  clarum  fieri  licet  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  one  can  become  illustrious 
either  in  peace  or  in  war, 

b.  In  poetry,  by  a  Greek  idiom,  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  in 
the  indirect  discourse  sometimes  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  main 
verb:  as,— 

vir  bonus  et  sapiens  ait  esse  paratus  (Hor.  Ep.  i  7),  a  good  and  wise  man 
says  he  is  prepared,  etc.     [In  prose:  ait  se  esse  paratum.] 

sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes  (^n.  ii.  377)1  he  found  himself  fallen 
among  the  foe,     [In  prose :  se  esse  delapsum.] 

4.  Infinitive  of  Purpose. 

273,  In  a  few  cases  the  Infinitive  retains  its  original 
meaning  of  Purpose. 

a.  The  infinitive  is  used  after  habe5,  d5,  ministro,  in  isolated 
passages  instead  of  a  subjunctive  clause :  as,  — 

tantum  habeo  polliceri  (Fam.  i.  5),  so  much  I  have  to  promise,     [Here 

the  more  formal  construction  would  be  quod  pollicear.*] 
ut  lovi  bibere  ministraret  (Tusc.  i.  65),  to  serve  Jove  with  wine  (to  drink), 
meridie  bibere  dato  (Cato  R.  R.  89),  give  (to)  drink  at  noonday, 

b,  Par&tuB,  au6tu8  and  their  compounds  (used  as  adjectives)  take 
the  infinitive,  like  the  verbs  from  which  they  come ;  as,  — 

id  quod  parati  sunt  facere  (Quin.  8),  that  which  they  are  ready  to  do, 
adsuefacti  superari  (B.  G.  vi.  24),  used  to  being  conquered, 
currU  snccedere  sueti  (^n.  iii.  541)1  accustomed  to  being  harnessed  to  ihi 
chariot, 
capias  beiliire  consuetas  (B.  Mr.  73^,/orcfs  used  to  jigKting. 
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Note.  ^  These  words  more  commonly  in  prose  take  the  gerund  or  gerundive 
construction  (}  296  fi^)  either  in  the  Dative,  the  Genitive,  or  the  Accusative  with  ad. 
Thus,— 

alendis  liberis  sueti  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27),  accustomed  to  supporting  children, 
insuetus  navigandi  (B.  C.  iii.  49),  unused  to  making  voyages, 
corpora  insueta  ad  onera  portanda  (id.  i.  78),  bodies  unaccustomed  to  carry 
burdetis, 

€•  In  poetry  and  later  writers  almost  any  verb  may  have  the  Infini- 
tive, after  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  more  literal  meaning  that  take  it  in 
prose:  as,— 

furit  te  reperire  (Hor.  Od.  L  15.  27),  he  rages  to  find  thee,     [A  forcible 

way  of  saying  cupit  (§  271.  a),'] 
saevit  exstinguere  nomen  (Ov.  M.  i.  200),  he  rages  to  blot  out  the  name. 
fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  i^")  forbear  to  ask  (cf.  §  269.  a,  2.  note), 
parce  icelerare  (^En.  iii.  \'i)^  forbear  to  pollute, 

d.  Many  adjectives  take  the  infinitive  in  poetry  following  a  Greek 
idiom:  as, — 

durus  componere  versus  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  8),  harsh  in  composing  verse, 

cantari  dignus  (Eel.  v.  54),  worthy  to  be  sung,     [In  prose:  qui  cantetorj 

fortis  tractare  serpentis  (Hor.  Od.  i.  37.  26),  brave  to  handle  serpents. 

periti  cantare  (Eel.  x.  32),  skilled  in  song. 

faciles  aurem  praebere  (Prop.  ii.  21.  15),  ready  to  lend  an  ear, 

nescia  vinci  pectora  {JBxi.  xii.  527),  hearts  not  knowing  how  to  yield, 

te  videre  aegroti  (Plaut.  Trin.  75),  sick  of  seeing  you, 

e.  The  poets  and  early  writers  often  use  the  infinitive  to  express 
purpose  when  there  is  no  analogy  with  any  prose  construction :  as,  ^ 

loricam  donat  habere  viro  (iEn.  v.  262),  he  gives  the  hero  a  breastplate  to 

wear,    [In  prose :  habendam.] 
filius  turn  introiit  videre  quid  agat  (Ter,   Hecyra   345),  the  son  then  went 

in  to  see  what^  etc.     [In  prose :  the  supine  visum.] 
non  ferro  Libycos  popul&re  Penates  venimus  (^En.  i.  527),  we  have  not 

come  to  lay  waste  with  the  sword  the  Libyan  homes. 

Note. — So  rarely  in  prose  writers  of  the  classic  period. 

f.  For  the  infinitive  used  instead  of  a  substantive  clause  of  purpose. 
Bee  §  331.  a-^. 

Note. — For  teznpus  est  abire,  see  {  298,  note. 

g*  Rarely  in  poetry  the  infinitive  is  used  to  express  result ;  as,  — 

fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervlce  magister  ire  viam,  etc.  (Hor.  £p.  i. 

2.  64),  makes  the  horse  gentle  so  as  to  gOj  etc. 
hie  levire  •  • .  pauperem  laboribus  vocatus  audit  (Hor.  Od.  iL  18.  ^)«  kt 

wken  caHid,  JUars^  so  as  to  rdievt^  etc 
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Note. — These  poetic  constructions  {j>-g)  were  no  doubt  originally  regular  and 
belong  to  the  Infinitive  as  a  noun  in  the  Dative  or  Locative  case  (p.  283,  head-note). 
They  had  been  supplanted,  however,  by  other  more  formal  constructions,  and  were 
afterwards  restored  through  Greek  influence. 

^.  In  late  or  poetic  usage  the  infinitive  occasionally  occurs  as  a  pure 
noun  limited  by  a  possessive  or  other  adjective :  as,  — 

nostrum  vivere  (Pers.  Sat.  i.  9),  vur  life  (to  live), 
scire  tuum  (id.  27),  your  knowledge  (to  know). 

5.  Exclamatory  Infinitive. 

274.  The  Infinitive,  with  subject-accusative/  may  be 
used  in  Exclamations  (cf.  §  240.  d) :  as,  — 

te  in  tantas  aerumnas  propter  nie  incidisse  (Fam.  xiv.  i ),  alas  !  that  you 

should  have  fallen  into  such  grief  for  me, 
mene  incepto  desistere  victam  (iEn.  i.  37),  what  I  I  beaten  desist  from  my 

purpose  ? 

Note.  —  The  Present  and  the  Perfect  Infinitive  are  used  in  this  construction 
with  their  ordinary  distinction  of  time. 

6.   HiBtorical  Infinitive. 

276.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect 
Indicative  in  narration,  and  takes  a  subject  in  the  nomi- 
native :  as,  — 

turn  Catilina  polliceri  novas  tabulas  (Sail.  Cat.  21),  then  Catiline  promised 
abolition  of  debts  (clean  ledgers). 

ego  instare  ut  mihi  responderet  (Ver.  ii.  188),  /  kept  urging  him  to 
answer  me. 

pars  cedere,  alii  insequi;  neque  sTgna  neque  ordines  servfire;  ubi 
quemque  periculum  ceperat,  ibi  resistere  ac  prdpulsare;  arma,  tela, 
equi,  viri,  hostes  atque  cives  permixti;  nihil  consilio  neque  imperio 
agi;  fors  omnia  regere  (Jug.  51),  «  part  give  way^  others  press  on  ; 
they  hold  neither  to  standards  nor  ranks  ;  where  danger  overtook^  there 
each  would  stand  and  fight ;  arms,  weapons,  horses,  men,  foe  and 
friend,  mingled  in  confusion  f  nothing  went  by  counsel  or  command ; 
chance  ruled  all. 

Note. — This  construction  is  not  strictly  historical,hut  rather  descriptive,  and 
is  never  used  to  state  a  mere  historical  fact. 

1  This  construction  is  elliptical ;  that  is,  the  thought  is  quoted  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course, though  no  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  appears,  or  i>erhaps  is  thought  of  (compare 
tbe  French  dirg  que).    Passages  like  handne  effo  ad  rem  n&tam  miseraxn 
m9  jnesnorAbO  (Piaut  Rud.  x88)?  point  to  the  ox\|^ii  qI^<&  ^Qii%\xwQ^Qtu 
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ll.-TENSES. 

Note.  ^  The  number  of  possible  Tenses  is  very  great  For  in  each  of  the 
three  times,  Present,  Past,  and  Future,  an  action  may  be  represented  as  going  on, 
completed,  or  beginning ;  as  habitual  or  isolated ;  as  defined  in  time  or  indefinite 
{aoristic)  ;  as  determined  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  speaker,  or  as  not  itself 
so  determined  but  as  relative  to  some  time  which  is  determined ;  and  the  past  and 
future  times  may  be  near  or  remote.  Thus  a  scheme  of  thirty  or  more  tenses  might 
be  devised. 

But,  in  the  development  of  forms,  which  always  takes  place  gradually,  no 
language  finds  occasion  for  more  than  a  small  part  of  these.  The  most  obvious 
distinctions,  according  to  our  habits  of  thought,  appear  in  the  following  scheme: — 

z.  Definite  (fixing  the  time  of  the  action).  a.  Indefinite. 

INCOMPLETB.  ,  COMPLBTB.  NARRATIVB. 

Present  :  a.  /  am  writing,  S.  /  have  written,  i\.  I  write. 

Past:  ^.  I  was  writing,  e.  I  had  written,  6,  I  wrote. 

Future:    7.  I  shall  be  writing,     C  I  shall  have  wriMen,     1.   I  shall  write* 

Most  languages  disregard  some  of  these  distinctions,  and  some  make  other  dis- 
tinctions not  here  given.  The  Indo-European  parent  speech  had  a  Present  tense 
to  express  a  and  77,  a  Perfect  to  express  5,  an  Aorist  to  express  0,  a  Future  to 
express  7  and  1,  and  an  Imperfect  to  express  i3.  The  Latin,  however,  confounded 
the  Perfect  and  Aorist  in  a  single  form  (the  Perfect  8CrIpsI),thus  losing  all  distinc- 
tion of  form  between  9  and  ^  and  probably  in  a  great  degree  the  distinction  of 
meaning.  The  nature  of  this  confusion  may  be  seen  by  comparing  dixl,  dic&vl, 
and  dldlcl  (all  Perfects  derived  from  the  same  root.  Die),  with  ISeifa,  Skr, 
adiksham^  dedetxa^  Skr.  didefa,  Latin  also  developed  two  new  forms,  those  for 
e  (scrlpsercun)  and  C  (sciipserS),  and  thus  possessed  six  tenses,  as  seen  in 

§115. 

The  lines  between  these  six  tenses  in  Latin  are  not  hard  and  fast,  nor  are  they 

precisely  the  same  that  we  draw  in  English.  Thus  in  many  verbs  the  form  corre- 
sponding to  /  have  written  (d)  is  used  for  those  corresponding  to  /  am  writing  (a) 
and  I  write  (t?)  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  and  the  form  corresponding  to  /  had 
written  («)  is  used  in  like  manner  for  that  corresponding  to  /  was  writing  {&), 
Again,  the  Latin  often  uses  the  form  for  I  shall  have  written  (C)  instead  of  that  for 
I  shall  write  (i).  Thus  nOvI,  I  have  learned,  is  used  for  /  know;  cOnstiterat, 
he  had  taken  hisposition^  for  he  stood;  c5gii6ver0, 1  shall  have  learned,  for  I  shall 
be  aware, 

I.  Tenses  of  Incomplete  Action. 
1.  Present  (General  Use). 

276.  The  Present  Tense  denotes  an  action  or  state 
(i)  as  now  taking  place  or  existing ;  and  so  (2)  as  incomplete 
in  present  time,  or  (3)  as  indefinite^  referring  to  no  par- 
ticular time,  but  denoting  a  general  truth.     Thus,  — 

senitus  haec  intelligit,  consul  videt,  hic  tamen  vivit  (Cat.  L  2),  the 
Senate  knows  this,  the  consul  sees  it,  yet  this  man  lives. 

etiam  nunc  me  ducere  istis  dictis  poatiiUui  (Ter.  And.  644),  €V€n  nam  you 
UTi  i^^ecHngt  eta 
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tibi  c5nced5  meas  sides  (Divin.    i.    104),  I  give  you  my  seat  (an  offer 

which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted). 
ezspecto  quid  velis  (Ter.  And.  34),  /  awaU  your  pleasure  (what  you 

wish), 
tu  actionem  institais,  ille  aciem  Instrnit  (Mur.  22)^ you  arrange  a  case, 

he  arrays  an  army,     [The  present  is  here  used  of  regular  employ- 

ment'\ 
minora  di  neglegunt  (Nat.  D.  iii.  86),  the  gods  disregard  trifles,    [Of  a 

general  truth."] 
obsequium  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit  (Ter.  And.  68),  flattery  gains 

friends,  truth  hatred,    [General  truth.] 

a.  The  Present,  with  expressions  of  duration  of  time,  especially  iam 
diu,  iam  dUdum,  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  present,  but 
begun  in  the  past  (cf.  §  277.  b)\  as,— 

iam  diu  ignord  quid  agas  (Fam.  vii.  g^,for  a  long  time  I  have  not  known 

what  you  are  doing, 
te  iam  dudum  hortor  (Catil.  i.  12),  I  have  long  urged  you. 
patimur  iam  multos  annos  (Verr.  v.  126),  we  suffer  now  these  many  years, 

[The  perfect  would  imply,  we  no  longer  suffer^ 
anni  sunt  octo  cum  ista  causa  versatur  (Clu.  82),  //  is  now  eight  years 

that  this  case  has  been  in  hand. 
annum  iam  audls  Cratippum  (Off.  i.  \),for  a  year  yotCve  been  a  hearer  of 

Cratippus, 

Note  i.  —  In  this  use  the  present  is  commonly  to  be  rendered  by  the  perfect 
in  English.  The  difference  in  the  two  idioms  is  that  the  English  states  the  begin- 
ning and  leaves  the  continuance  to  be  inferred,  while  the  Latin  states  the  con- 
tinuance and  leaves  the  beginning  to  be  inferred.  Compare :  he  has  long  suffered 
{and  still  suffers")  with  /  /  stdl  suffers  {and  has  suffered)  long. 

Note  2.  — Similarly  the  Present  Imperative  with  lam  dCLdum  indicates  that 
the  action  commanded  ought  to  have  been  done  or  was  wished  for  long  ago  (cf.  the 
Perfect  Imperative  in  Greek) :  as,  — 

iam  dudum  sfimite  poenas  (^Nxl,  ii.  103),  exact  the  penalty  long  delayed. 

b.  The  Present  sometimes  denotes  an  action  attempted  or  begtm  in 
present  time,  but  never  completed  at  all  {jConative  Present,  cf.  §  277.  c)  : 
as, — 

iam  iamque  manu  tenet  (iEn.  ii.  530),  and  now,  even  now,  he  attempts  to 

grasp  him, 
densos  fertnr  in  hostis  (id.ii.  511),  ^^  starts  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the 

foe, 
decemo  quinquaginta  dierum  supplicationes  (Phil.  xiv.  29),  /  move  for 

fifty  days*  thanksgiving.     [Cf.  sen&tui  decrevit,  the  senate  ordained."] 

€,  The  Present,  especially  in  colloquial  language  and  poetry,  b  often 
used  for  the  Future :  as,  — 

fmnane  seissum  (De  Or.  iii.  1 7),  shall  we  take  a  seat  ?  (9x«Ni«  ^va^  to  sit  ?) 
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hand  ttfttS  ftu^mn  (Tar.  And.  j^\  i  d^  mti wMk iB tkaugt  U{1  am  not 

trying  to  change), 
quod  si  fit  pereo  funditus  (id.  344),  i/^is  happens^  I  am  uthrfy  undone, 
hodie  uxorem  duels  (id.  321),  are  you  to  ke  married  to-day  ? 
abin  hinc  in  malam  rem  (id.  317),  will  you  be  offf  go  and  be  hanged! 
si  pereo  hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvabit  (^En.  iii.  606),  if  I  perish^  it 

will  be  pleasant  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  men  (cf.  §  307.  a,  note), 
ecquid  me  adiuvas  (Clu.  71),  won*t  you  give  me  a  little  help? 
in  ius  voco  te.    non  eo.     non  is  (PI.  As.  480)?  I  summon  you  to  the  court, 

Jwon^tgo,     YouwonHf 

Note. — BO  and  its  compounds  are  especially  frequent  in  this  use.  (Cf.  where 
are  you  going  to-morrow  f  and  the  Greek  €?)Lti  in  a  future  sense.) 

Remark. —  For  other  uses  of  the  Present  in  a  future  sense,  see  under  Condi- 
tions (^  307),  cum  ($  328),  antequam  (4  327.  a),  dum  (}  328),  and  the  De- 
liberative Subjunctive  ({  268). 

2.  ECistorical  Present. 

d.  The  Present  in  lively  narrative  is  often  used  for  the  Historical 
Perfect  {Historical  Present)  :  as,  — 

affertnr  nuntius  Syracusas;  curritur  ad  praetorium;  Cleomenes,  quam- 
quam  nox  erat,  tamen  in  publico  esse  non  audet;  includit  se  domi 
(Verr.  v.  92),  the  news  is  brought  to  Syracuse;  they  run  to  head- 
quarters ;  Cleomenes,  though  it  was  night,  does  not  venture  to  be  abroad; 
he  shuts  himself  up  at  home. 

Note. — This  usage,  common  in  all  languages,  comes  from  imagining  past 
events  as  going  on  before  our  eyes  {repraesentatio). 

t 

3.  Present  with  dum; 

g,  Dum,  while,  regularly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  in  reference  to 
past  events. 

In  translating,  the  English  imperfect  must  generally  be  used. 
Thus,  — 

haec  dnm  aguntur,  interea  Cleomenes  iam  ad  Elori  lltus  pervenerat  (Verr. 

v.  91),  while  this  was  ^oing  on,  Cleomenes  meanwhile  had  come  down 

to  the  coast  at  Elorum, 
hoc  dum  narrat,  forte  audivi  (Ter.  Heaut.  272),  I  happened  to  hear  this 

while  she  was  telling  it. 

Note. — A  past  tense  with  dum  (usually  so  long  as)  makes  the  time  emphatic 
by  contrast.  But  a  few  irregular  cases  of  dum  with  a  past  tense  occur  where  no 
contrast  is  intended.    Thus,  — 

nee  enim  dum  eram  voblscum  animum  meum  vldebatis  (Cat.  Maj.  79), 
while  J  was  with  you,  you  coutdnU  see  my  soul.     QHectt  thA  tvccA  haVns^ 
he  waf  a]iv«  is  contrasted  with  t\iat  aft«f  \ivi  d«A.V^i!^ 
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coorta  est  pugna,  par  dam  oSnstSbani  ordines  (Liv.  xxii.  47),  a  €onflt€i 

b^attf  well  matched  as  long  as  the  ranks  stood  firm, 
Baty — dum  ocul5s  hostium  certamen  averterat  (id.  xxxii.  24),  while  the 

struggle  kept  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  turned  away, 
dam  unum  adscendere  gradum  conatus  est,  venit  in  perlculum  (Mur.  55), 
while  he  attempted  to  climb  one  step  [in  rank]  he  fell  into  danger, 

f.  The  present  is  regularly  used  in  quoting  writers  whose  works  are 
extant:  as, — 

Epicurus  vero  ea  dicit  (Tus.  ii.  17),  but  Epicurus  says  such  things, 

apud  ilium  Ulixes  lamentatur  in  vulnere  (id.  49),  in  him  (Sophocles) 

Ulysses  bewails  over  his  wound. 
Polyphemum  Homerus  cum  ariete  colloquentem  facit  (Tuscul.  v.   115), 

Homer  brings  in  (makes)  Polyphemus  talking  witli  his  ram, 

4.  Imperfect. 

277.  The  Impertect  denotes  an  action  or  a  state  as 
continued  or  repeated  in  past  time :  as,  — 

hunc  andiebant  antea  (Man.  13),  they  used  to  hear  of  him  before, 

Socrates  ita  censebat  itaque  disseruit  (Tusc.  i*  72),  Socrates  thought  so 

(habitually),  and  so  he  spoke  (then), 
priidens  esse  putabatur  (Laelius   6),  he  was  (generally)  thought  wise, 

[The  perfect  would  refer  to  some  particular  case,  and  not  to  a  state  of 

things.] 
iamque  rubescebat  Aurora  {Mxi.  iii.  ^21),  and  now  the  dawn  was  blushing, 
ara  vetus  stabat  (Ov.  M.  vii.  i),  an  old  altar  stood  there. 

Note. — The  Imperfect  is  a  descriptive  tense  and  denotes  an  action  conceived 
9A  in  progress  or  a  state  of  things  as  actually  observed.  Hence  in  many  verbs  it 
does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  the  Perfect.  Thus  rex  erat  and  rex  fuit  may 
often  be  used  indifferently ;  but  the  former  describes  the  condition  while  the  latter 
only  states  it.  The  English  is  less  exact  in  distinguishing  these  two  modes  of 
statement.  Hence  the  Latin  Imperfect  is  often  translated  by  the  Elnglish  Preterite. 
Thus:  — 

Aedui  graviter  ferebant,  neque  legatos  ad  Caesarem  mittere  audSbant 
(B.  G.  V.  6),  the  ^dui  were  displeased,  and  did  not  dare,  etc. 
[Here  the  Imperfects  describe  the  state  of  things.]     But,  — 

id  tulit  factum  graviter  Indutiomarus  (id.  v-  4),  Indutiomarus  was  dis- 
pleased, etc.     [Here  the  Perfect  merely  states  the  fact.] 

aedificia  vicosque  habebant  (id.  iv.  4),  they  had  buildings  and  villages. 

Remark,— The  Imperfect  represents  a  present  tense  transferred  to  past  time. 
Hence  all  the  meanings  which  the  present  has  derived  from  the  continuance  of  the 
action,  belong  also  to  the  imperfect  in  reference  to  past  time  (see  details  below). 

a.  The  Imperfect  is  used  in  descriptions:  as, — 

€r&nt  omnino  itinera  duo  .  • .  mons  altissimus  impendebat  (B.  G.  i.  6), 
J!i^^  wer^  in  all  two  ways  • . .  a  very  high  mountain  overKung. 
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b*  With  i«m  ditl,  iam  dfldum,  and  other  expressions  of  duration 
of  time,  the  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  past  but 
begun  at  some  previous  time  (cf.  §  115.  ^.  2) :  as,  — 

iain  dudum  flebam  (Ov.  M.  iii.  656),  I  had  been  weeping  for  a  longtime, 
copias  quas  diu  comparabant  (Fam.  xi.  13),  the  forces  which  they  hadiong 
been  getting  ready. 

Note. —  In  this  construction  the  Imperfect  is  rendered  by  the  English  Plu- 
perfect.   Compare  the  Present'  in  similar  phrases  ({  276.  a). 

c*  The  Imperfect  sometimes  denotes  an  action  as  begun  {Inceptive 
Imperfect)^  or  as  attempted  or  only  intended  {Conative  Imperfect) 
(cf.  §  276.  b) :  as,  — 

in  exsilium  eiciebaxn  quern  iam  ingressum  esse  in  helium  videbam  (Cat. 

ii.  14),  was  I  sending  (J,e,  trying  to  send)  into  exile  one  ztfho  I  saw  had 

already  gone  into  war? 
hunc  igitur  diem  sibi  pr5ponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus  ad  ilia  augusta 

centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat  (Mil.  43),  was  Milo  coming  (i,e.  was  it« 

likely  that  he  would  come),  etc.? 
si  licitum  esset  veniebant  (Ver.  v.   129),  they  were  coming  if  it  had  been 

allowed  (they  were  on  the  point  of  coming,  and  would   have  done 

so  if,  etc.). 

Note.— To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  imperfect  with  iam,  denoting  the 
beginning  of  an  action  or  state :  as,  — 

iamque  arva  tenebant  ultima  (yEn.  vi.  477),  and  now  they  were  Just 
getting  to  the  farthest  fields. 

d.  The  Imperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  surprise  at  the 
present  discovery  of  a  fact  already  existing :  as,  — 

O  tu  quoque  hie  aderas  (Ter.  Ph.  858),  oh  !  you  are  here  too, 
ehem  pater  mi,  tu  hie  eras  (Plaut.),  what!  you  here,  father ? 
ah  miser !  quanta  Iab5r&bas  Charybdi  (Hor.  Od.  i.  27.  19),  unhappy  boy^ 
what  a  whirlpool  you  are  Struggling  in  [and  I  never  knew  it]  I 

e.  The  Imperfect  is  often  used  in  dialogue  by  the  comic  poets  where 
later  writers  would  employ  the  Perfect :  as,  — 

ad  amicum  Calliclem  quoi  rem  aibat  mandasse  hie  suam  (Plaut.  Trin.  956), 
to  his  friend  Callicles,  to  whom^  he  said,  he  had  intrusted  his  property. 

praes&gibat  animus  frustra  me  ire  quom  exibam  domo  (Plaut.  Aul.  222), 
my  mind  mistrusted  when  I  went  from  home  that  I  went  in  vain. 

Note. — So  also,  in  conversation,  the  imperfect  of  verbs  of  saying  (ct  at  / 
was  a-saying) :  as,— 

at  medic!  quoque,  ita  enim  dicebas,  saepe  falluntur  (Nat.  D.  iii.  i^^for 

that  was  what  you  were  saying  just  now. 
haec  mihi  fere  in  mentem  veniebant  (id.  ii.  67,  168),  this  is  about  what 

occurred  to  me,  etc.    [In  A  straightforward  narration  thia  wouJLd  V^ 

vSnSnmi.J 
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f.»  JFflr  i&r  InqififfBCt  imtinriiwg  m 

^.  I'ift  liit}i{:rlect  witi)  negative  wonk  idbeo  iiB  the  iaDS  yf  iis 
i:.i4^lu>b  auxiiJarv  j^i^a^'  or  wotddt  as. — 

ttaqiM;  tISmocI«6)  mx  fMiisdow  IUoe  inmiiUHiiiBBb  BttqniuSHa  rTuBcu] 
\ .  Cci-  ifpf^-e/uTf  he  iindd  nai  2oot  ttpoc  tiws£  mtudrfmi  Mknia.  \ln  thk 
castr  ^i/  fMf  wuuid  nut  txpcam  iiss:  idfib  x^  MmUinmttl  ^reuetuiom  cc 
eniuj'iiietit  it}  tut;  ov«rhai\giu£  swuruj 

jKrC  <:iuu'  ciuux  tnaoQ  vLnittCiim  animnm  mcum  TuSfaB^  ^^.£n:^  TVlainr  -^qu 
/u^,;vi^  imtnit  -while  J  -was  mA  youtytm  amd£  not  sat  up-  mmL  XHsxs 

k'  For  ]te  £pi8lQiajj  Iipperfecr,  see  f  sB^ 
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4r.  Tbt  Future  BOinetxmes  bas  'te  Soncz  cd  sn   Impeamliwe    (sec 

^,  Tbt  Futurt  »  ofteo  reginred  in  2  sabanBnate  cflanse  an  Latin 
\vJi;H:r^  jbD  £>ii^Ugifa  iui. JOtj  is  BitfiBcKiixth'  facpressed  bj  the  msin  rlaiBic : 

<:iu»  lAktn/L  vioeltft,  M&eav  iir  £f  Acre  ke  naM  aet  (c£  {  325.  r). 

IL  Th£  Teks&b  cr  CoHnjiTED  Acnacc. 

27i^#  TThe  Perfect  denotes  an  action  either  as  jj^^a^  ^^i?inr- 
pUUd  IJ^erfect  DefiniU)^  or  as  having  taken  place  at  some 
urKkfioed  point  of  past  time  {Historical  ar  Aorutic  Perfccf), 

Thus,  — 

<^f)  «t  ego  fM;,  qd  Gnecif  fitteiit  senex  didkf  (Cai.  Haj.  26),  cs  /  il^cv 

i/b/i/,  wh^  have  learned  Greek  in  my  M  age. 
dl&ttrni  fUenti  iXntm  bo<!iemiif  dies  aiUnlii  (Marc  \\dtisdajkttspmtan 

end  to  my  long-continued  tilenee. 
(z)  tMnUun  betJam  extrema  hieme  appmHLwiif  iaeaiite  vere  aoae^Ht^  media 

aie»Ule  e&nf&eii  (Mao.  35),  a»  greal  a  war  Jke  made  ready  frr  mi  ttU 

ind  0/ winter  ^  undertoetk  in  early  springs  and  finished  ky  midsummer, 

NO'lX  —^Th^  djslinction  between  these  two  uses  of  the  perfect,  whkti  it  repre- 
#«0ifd  by  two  formt  to  raoiC  other  lodo-Eoropean  langaages,  was  almoot  if  not 
wff^Uy  km  to  the  miodf  at  (be  Romani.    It  must  be  nolioed,  bowavar,  an  accoont 
^ttia  auuked  dkuinction  m  £ogtifh  VK«  aho  ^  11^  c>. 
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a.  The  perfect  b  sometimes  used  emphatically  to  denote  that  a 
thing  or  condition  of  things  that  once  existed  no  longer  exists :  as»-<» 

fait  ista  quondam  in  hac  re  publica  virtus  (Cat.  i.  3),  there  was  once  suck 

virtue  in  this  commonwealth, 
habuit,  non  habet  (Tusc.  i.  87),  he  had,  he  has  no  ^nger. 
f  ilium  habeo  . .  •  imm5  habol;    nunc  habeam  necne  incertamst   (Ter. 

Heaut.  92),  /  have  a  mm,  m^  /had one;  whether  I  have  one  now  or 

not  is  uncertain,  _ 
fnimns  Troes,  fait  Ilium  (^En.  ii.  325),  we  have  ceased  to  6e  Trojans, 

Troy  is  no  mare. 

d.  The  Indefinite  Present,  denoting  a  customary  action  or  a  general 
truth  (§  276),  often  has  the  Perfect  in  a  subordinate  clause  refer- 
ring to  time  antecedent  to  that  of  the  main  clause !  as,  — 

qm  in  compedibus  corporis  semper  fherant,  edam  cum  solfltl  sunt 
tardius  ingrrediuntar  (Tusc.  i.  75),  they  who  have  always  been  in  the 
fetters  of  the  body,  even  when  released  move  more  slowly, 

haec  morte  efiagiantur,  etiam  si  non  eveneront,  tamen  quia  possant 
evenire  (id.  86),  these  things  are  escaped  by  death  even  if  they  have 
not  [yet]  happened,  etc. 

simol  ac  mlhi  collibitam  est,  praesto  est  imag5  (N.  D.  i.  io8),  as  soon  as  I 
have  taken  a  fancy,  the  image  is  before  my  eyes. 

Note.  -<-  This  use  of  the  perfect  is  especially  common  in  the  protasis  of  general 
conditions  in  present  time  ({  309.  ^ )• 

c.  The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  of  a  general  truths  especially  with 
negatives  {jGnomic  Perfect)  \  as«  — 

qui  studet  condngere  metam  multa  talit  fSoitque  (Hor.  A.  P.  412),  >itf 
who  aims  to  reach  the  goal,  first  bears  and  does  many  things. 

non  aeris  acervus  et  auri  dedHxit  corpore  fibres  (id.  Ep.  i  2,  47),  the  pile 
of  brass  and  gold  removes  not  fever  from  thefi'ame. 

Note.  —  The  gnomic  perfect  strictly  refers  to  past  time;  but  its  use  implies 
that  something  which  never  did  happen  in  any  known  case,  never  does  happen,  and 
never  will  (cL  the  English  **  Faint  heart  never  worn  fair  loify**)  ;  or  without  a  nega* 
tive  that  what  Aas  once  happened  will  always  happen  under  similar  circumstances. 

d*  The  Perfect  is  often  used  in  expressions  containing  or  implying  a 
negation,  where  in  affirmation  the  Imperfect  would  be  preferred :  as,  — > 

dicebat  melius  quam  scripsit  Hortensius  (Or.  132),  Hortensius  spoke  better 
than  he  wrote,  [Here  the  negative  is  implied  in  the  comparison : 
compare  the  use  of  qaisquam,  iillas,  etc.  (§  202.  r),  and  the  French 
ne  after  comparatives  and  superlatives.] 

e.  The  completed  tenses  of  some  verbs  are  equivalent  to  the  incom- 
plete tenses  of  verbs  of  Icindred  meaning. 
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Such  are  the  preteritive  verbs  6dl,  I  hate  \  meminT,  I  remember  ^ 
nSvI,  I  know;  c5n8u6vl,  I  am  accustomed^  with  others  used  preteri- 
tively,  as  v&ierat  (=  aderat,  he  was  at  hand,  etc.)  (see  §  143,  note). 
Thus,  — 

qui  dies  aestus  maximos  efficere  cSnsuSvit  (B.  G.  iv.  29),  which  day  gener* 
ally  makes  the  highest  tides  (is  accustomed  to  make). 

cuius  splendor  obsolevit  (Quinct.  59),  whose  splendor  is  now  all  faded 
(has  become  old). 

Remark. — Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  so  used:  as, — 

dum  oculos  certamen  averterat  (Liv.  xxxii.  24),  while  the  contest  had 
turned  their  eyes  (kept  them  turned).    [Here  averterat  =  tenebat.] 

2.  Pluperfect. 

280.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  (i)  to  denote  an  action  or 
state  completed  in  past  time ;  or  (2)  sometimes  to  denote 
an  action  in  indefinite  time,  but  prior  to  some  past  time 
referred  to :  as,  — 

(1)  loci  natura  erat  haec,  quem  locum  nostri  castris  dSlegerani  (B.G.ii.  iS), 

this  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  for  a 
camp, 
Viridovix  summam  imperi  tenebat  earum  omnium  civitatum  quae  defece- 
rant  (id.  iii.  17),   Viridovix  held  the  chief  command  of  all  those 
tribes  which  had  revolted. 

(2)  neque  vero  cum  aliquid  mandaverat  confectum  putabat  (Cat.  iii.  i6),  but 

when  he  had  given  a  thing  in  charge  he  did  not  look  on  it  as  done. 
quae  si  quando  adepta  est  id  quod  ei  fuerat  eoncupitum,  turn  fert  alacri- 
tatem  (Tusc.  iv.  35),  if  it  (desire)  ever  has  gained  what  it  had  [previ- 
ously] desired^  then  it  produces  joy. 

a.  For  the  Epistolary  Pluperfect,  see  §  282. 

3.  Future  Perfect. 

281  •  The  Future  Perfect  denotes  an  action  as  com- 
pleted in  the  future  :  as,  — 

ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes  (De  Or.  ii.  65),  as  you  sow  (shall  have 

sown),  so  shall  you  reap. 
carmina  tum  melius  cum  venerit  ipse  canemus  TEcl.  ix.  67),  then  shall  we 

sing  our  songs  better^  when  he  himself  has  come, 
si  Alius  insidiae  clari5res  hac  luce  fuerint  tum  denique  obsecrabo  (Mil. 

6),  when  the  plots  of  that  man  have  been  shown  to  be  as  clear  as  day* 

light,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I  conjure  you, 

1  CL  dfitestor.  rexniniBCor,  BCiQ.aoleO. 
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ego  certe  meum  officium  praestiterS  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  T  at  least  will  have 
done  my  duty  (i.e,  when  the  time  comes  to  reckon  up  the  matter,  I  will 
be  found  to  have  done  it,  whatever  the  event). 

Remark.  —  The  Future  Perfect  is  used  with  much  greater  exactness  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  and  may  even  be  used  instead  of  the  Future,  from  the  fondness  of 
the  Latins  for  representing  an  action  as  completed :  as,  — 

quid  inventum  sit  pauIo  post  viderS  (Acad.  ii.  76),  what  has  been  found 

out  I  will  see  presently, 
qiu  Antonium  oppresserit  bellum  taeterrimum  cSnfecerit  (Fam.  x.  19), 

whoever  crushes  (shall  have  crushed)  Antony  will  finish  (will  have 

finished)  a  most  loathsome  war. 

Note. — For  the  future  perfect  in  future  conditions,  see  §  307,  c, 

III.  Epistolary  Tenses. 

282.  In  Letters,  the  Perfect  Historical  or  the  Imperfect 
may  be  used  for  the  present,  and  the  Pluperfect  for  any 
past  tense,  as  if  the  letter  were  dated  at  the  time  it  is 
supposed  to  be  received:  as,  — 

neque  tamen,  cum  haec  scribebam,  eram  nescius  quantis  oneribuspremerere 

(Fam.  v.  12),  nor  while  I  write  this  am  I  ignorant  under  what  bur" 

dens  you  are  weighed  down, 
ad  tuis  omnes  [epistulis]  rescfipseram  pridie  (Att  ix.  10),  /  [have] 

answered  all  your  letters  yesterday, 
cum  quod  scriberem  ad  te,  nihil  haberem,  tamen  his  dedi  litteras  (Att.  ix. 

16),  though  I  have  nothing  to  write  you^  still  I  write  this  letter. 

Note. —  In  this  use  these  tenses  are  called  the  Epistolary  Imperfect  and  Pluper- 
fect The  epistolary  tenses  are  not  used  with  any  uniformity,  but  only  when  atten- 
tion is  particularly  directed  to  the  time  of  writing,  (So  especially  sciibSbaxn, 
dabam,  etc.). 

IV.  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

283.  The  tenses   of  the   Subjunctive  in  Independent 

Clauses  denote  time  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  speaker. 

The  Present  always  refers  to  future  (or  indefinite^  time^ 

the  Imperfect  to  either /^j/  ox  present ^  the  Perfect  to  either 

future  ox  past  ^  the  Pluperfect  always  to  past, 

284.  In  Dependent  Clauses  the  tenses  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive were  habitually  used  in  certain  fixed  connections  de- 
termined by  the  time  of  the  main  verb  and  the  time  of 
the  dependent  verb  together. 
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NarE.— The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  were  originally  used  in  Dependent 
clauses  (as  in  Independent),  each  with  its  own  time  in  relation  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  speaker ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  natural  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all 
the  parts  of  a  complex  sentence  to  one  /m^,  — namely,  that  of  the  speaker,  —  the 
connections  in  which  these  tenses  were  used  became  fixed.  Hence  the  rules  for  the 
Sequence  of  Tenses,  These  are  by  no  means  rigid,  but  allow  many  varieties,  as  is 
natural  from  their  origin. 

Sequence  of  Tenaea. 

285.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent 
clauses  follow  special  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

With  reference  to  these  rules  all  tenses  when  used  in 
Independent  clauses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  — primary 
and  secondary^ 

1.  Primary.  The  primary  tenses  include  all  forms  that  express 
present  ox  future  time.  These  are  the  Present,  Future,  and  Future 
Perfect  Indicative,  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  Present 
and  Future  Imperative. 

Note.  —  The  Perfect  Definite  is  sometimes  treated  as  primary,  but  see  {  287.  a, 

2.  Secondary.  The  secondary  tenses  include  all  forms  that  refer  to 
Past  time.  These  are  the  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect  Indicative, 
the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunct^ive,  and  the  Historical  Infinitive. 

Note  1. — To  these  may  be  added  certain  forms  less  commonly  used  in  Inde- 
pendent Clauses.  Such  are:  (i)  Primary:  Present  Infinitive  in  Exclamations; 
(2)  Secondary :  Perfect  Infinitive  in  Exclamations  (see  ^  387,  a.  note). 

Note  2. — For  the  Historical  Present,  see  §  287.  e\  for  the  Imperfect  Subjunc- 
tive in  Apodosis,  see  §  287.^. 

286.  The  following  is  the  general  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  ; 
In  complex   sentences   a  Primary  tense   in   the   main 

clause  is  followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  in  the  depend- 
ent clause,  and  a  secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect :  as,  — ' 

scribit  ut  nos  moneat,  he  writes  to  warn  us, 

scribet  ut  nos  moneat,  he  will  write  to  warn  us, 

scribe  (scribito)  ut  nos  moneis,  write  that  you  may  warn  us. 

scripsit  ut  nos  moneret,  he  wrote  to  warn  us. 

scribit  quasi  oblitus  sit,  he  writes  as  if  he  had  forgotten. 

scripsit  quasi  oblitus  esset,  he  wrote  as  if  he  had  forgotten. 

rogo  quid  facturus  sis,  I  ask  ivhatyou  are  going  to  do. 

Note.— The  beginner  must  observe  that  the  rule  affects  only  the  tenses  of  the 
Subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses.    The  tenses  of  the  other  moods  and  those  of  the 
Subjunctive  in  independent  constructions  (as  in  apodosis  contrary  to  faat,  §  308) 
ar0  not  affected  by  the  sequence  of  tenses.   ^\x\  d  ^^  ^%  fttUot^  a«  ^9*  note  9.) 
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Remark.— >  In  applying  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  observe  (i)  whether 
the  main  verb  is  {a)  primary  or  {d)  secondary,  (2)  whether  the  dependent  verb  is 
to  denote  completed  action  {i^.  past  with  teference  to  the  main  verb)  or  incom* 
plate  {Le»  present  or  future  with  reference  to  the  main  verb).    Then — 

(a)  If  the  leading  verb  is  primary,  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in  the  lyesent  it 
it  denotes  incompUte  action,  in  the  Perfect  if  it  denotes  completed  acti(m» 

{d)  If  the  leading  verb  is  secondary,  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in  the  Imper^ 
feet  if  it  denotes  incomplete  tictioH^  in  Uie  Pk^erftet  if  it  denotes  cempMtd  mdion. 
Thus,— 

,    he  writes  (primary)  to  warn  incomplete)  us^  Scdbit-Ut  i1$s  motte&t. 
/  ask  (primary)  what  you  were  doing  (now  pa8t)i  rogo  qUid  feceris. 

Notice  that  the  Future  Perfect  denotes  action  completed  (at  the  time  referred 
to),  and  hence  is  represented  in  the  Subjunctive  by  the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect 
Thus,— 

Task  what  you  will  have  aecomplishedt  rogo  quid  perfecerid* 

he  asked  what  he  would  havi  accomplished,  rog&vit  quid  perfecisMt* 

287.  In  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  some  special  points 
are  to  be  noted :  — 

a*  The  Perfect  Indicative  is  ordinarily  a  secondary  tense,  but 
allows  the  primary  sequence  when  the  present  time  is  clearly  in  the 
writer's  mind.    Thus, — 

«t  satis  esset  praesidi  prdTuam  est  (Cat.  11*  26),  provision  has  been  made 
that  there  should  be  ample  guard,    [Se<2ondary  sequence.] 

■ddfbd  hominem  in  quo  satisfacere  exterii  nationibus  possStiS  (Veirr.  i  2), 
/  have  brottght  a  fnan  in  whose  person  you  can  make  satisfAcHoH  to 
foreign  nations.     [Secondary  sequetice.] 

est  enim  res  iam  in  eum  locum  addticta,  ut  quamquam  multum  intersit 
inter  eorum  causis  qai  dimicant,  tamen  intet  victorias  non  tnultum 
interfuturum  putem  (Fam.  v.  21,  S)ifor  affairs  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  pass  that,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  causes  of 
those  who  are  fighting,  still  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  difference 
between  their  victories,    [Primary  sequence.] 

ea  adhibita  doctrina  est  quae  vel  vitioslssimam  naturam  excolere  possit 
(Q.  Fr.  i.  I,  7),  such  instrucHon  has  been  given  as  can  train  even  the 
faultiest  nature,    [Primary  sequence.] 

Note. — The  Perfect  Infinitive  in  exclamations  follows  the  same  rule  t  as»— 

adeon  rem  re<Hsse  patrem  ut  extimescam  (Ter.  Ph.  153)9  ^  ^ink  that 
things  have  come  16  such  a  pasi  that  I  should  dread  my  father, 

b.  After  a  primary  tense  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  Is  regularly  used  to 
denote  any  past  action.    Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent,  — 

I.  A  Perfect  Definite :  as, — 

aon  dubito  quin  omnes  tui  scripserint  (Fam.  v.  8)«  /</o  not  <foti6<  <^«,i  mSL 
ytmrjriends  have  written,    t^irect  slaXemenli  wscv^'*t^M!&iI\ 
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quire  non  ignoro  quid  accidat  in  ultimis  terns,  cum  audierim  in  Italia 
querelas  civium  (Q.  Fr.  i.  i,  "^"t^^  therefore  I  know  well  what  happens 
at  the  ends  of  the  earthy  when  I  have  heard  in  Italy  the  eompiaints  of 
citizens,    [In  a  direct  statement,  audi^] 

2.  A  Perfect  Historical :  as,  — 

me  autem  hie  laudat  quod  retolerim,  non  quod  patefecerim  (Att  xii.  21), 
me  he  praises  because  I  brought  the  matter  [before  the  senate],  not 
because  I  brought  it  to  light.    [Direct  statement :  retulit.] 

3.  An  Imperfect :  as,  — 

n  forte  ceciderint  tum  Intellegitur  quam  fnerint  Inopes  amicorum  (LscL 
15,  53),  if  by  chance  they  fall  (have  fallen),  then  one  can  see  how  poor 
they  were  in  friends,    [Direct  question :  quam  inopes  erant?] 

qui  status  rerum  fuerit  cum  has  litteras  dedi  scire  poteris  ex  C.  Tidio 
Strabone  (Fam.  xii.  6),  what  the  condition  of  affairs  was  when  I  wrote 
this  letter t  you  can  learn  from  Strabo,     [Direct  question :  qui  erat?] 

quam  civitati  earns  faerit  maerore  funeris  indicatum  est  (Laelius  \\)^hcw 
dear  he  was  to  the  State  has  been  shown  by  the  grief  at  his  funeral, 
[Direct  question:  quam  earns  erat?] 

ex  epistulis  intellegi  licet  quam  frequens  -faerit  Platonis  auditor  (Or.  1 5), 
it  may  be  understood  from  his  letters  how  constant  a  hearer  he  was  of 
Plato,    [Direct  question :  quam  frequens  erat?] 

Note.  —  Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent,  not  only  a  Perfect  Defin- 
ite or  a  Perfect  Historical  of  a  direct  statement  or  question,  but  an  Imperfect  as 
well.  This  comes  from  the  want  of  any  special  tense  of  the  subjunctive  to  express 
continued  action  after  a  primary  tense.  Thus,  mlror  quid  fScerit  ma v;  mean 
(z)  /  wonder  what  he  has  done,  (2)  /  wonder  what  he  did  (hist,  perf ),  or'  (3)  / 
wonder  what  he  was  doing,  '  ^ 

c.  In  clauses  of  Result,  the  Perfect  subjunctive  is  very  often  .(the 
Present  rarely)  used  after  secondary  tenses :  as,  —  ,; 

Hortensius  ardebat  dicendi  cupiditate  sic  ut  in  nullo  unquam  flagr^^tius 
ttudium  viderim  (Bru.  302),  Hortensius  wcu  so  hot  with  desire  of  speak- 
ing that  I  have  never  seen  a  more  burning  ardor  in  any  man, 

Siciliam  Verres  per  triennium  ita  vezavit  ac  perdidit,  ut  ea  restitiifin 
antiquum  statum  niillo  modo  possit  (Ver.  i.  12),  for  three  years  Ve/res 
so  racked  and  ruined  Sicily ,  that  she  can  in  no  way  be  restored  to  iker 
former  state,  [Here  the  Present  is  used  in  describing  a  state  of  thin^ 
actually  existing.]  ^  ' 

Tideor  esse  consecutos  ut  non  possit  Dolabella  in  Italiam  perveni|^ 
(Fam.  xii.  14),  /  seem  to  have  brouglU  it  abotU  that  Dolabella  cann^. 
come  into  Italy, 

Rkbcark. — This  construction  emphasizes  the  result;  the  regular  constructioii 
subordinates  it. 

Note.  —  There  Is  a  special  fondness  for  the  Peifect  Subjunctive  to  represent  a 
Perfect  indicative.    Thus, — 
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Tlioritts  erat  ita  non  snperstitiosus  nt  ilia  plurima  in  sua  patria  et  sacrificia 
et  HLna  contemneret;  ita  non  timidus  ad  mortem  ut  in  acie  sit  ob  rem 
publicam  interfeotos  (Finib.  ii.  63),  Thorius  was  so  little  supersti* 
tious  that  he  despised  [contemnebat]  the  many  sacrifices  and  shrines  in 
his  country ;  so  little  timorous  about  death  that  he  was  killed  [inter- 
fectus  est]  in  battle^  in  defence  of  the  State. 

Zeno  niillo  modo  is  erat  qui  nervos  virtutis  in<^derit  (cf.  §  279.  d) ;  sed 
contra  qui  omnia  in  iina  virtute  poneret  (Acad.  L  35),  Zeno  was  by  no 
means  one  to  cut  the  sinews  of  virtue;  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  who 
made  everything  depend  on  virtue  alone,    [inadit . . .  ponebat.] 

enint  enim  nSbis  perirati,  quasi  quicquam  de  nostra  salute  decrevissemiui 
quod  non  idem  illis  censuissemus  aut  quasi  utilius  rei  publicae  fnerit 
eos  etiam  ad  bestiarum  auxilium  confugere  quam  vel  emori  vel  cum  spe 
were  (Fam.  ix.  6,  3),y&r  they  were  very  angry  with  us ^  just  as  if  we 
had  voted  for  anything  in  regard  to  our  own  preservation  which  we 
had  not  advised  them  also,  or  as  if  it  were  more  advantageous  to  the 
state  for  them  to  fly  for  help  to  brutes  than  either  to  die  or  to  live  in 
hope,    [Without  quasi,  decreveramus  and  fait  would  have  been  used.] 

d,  A  general  truth  after  a  past  tense  follows  the  sequence  of  tenses : 


his  quae  tribuisset  sibi  quam  mutabilis  esset  reputabat  (Q.  C  iii.  8), 
from  what  she  (Fortune)  had  bestowed  on  him,  he  reflected  how  incon* 

slant  she  is,    [Direct :  mutabilis  est.] 
ibi  quantam  vim  ad  stimulandos  animos  Ira  haberet  apparuit  (liv.  xxxiiL 

37),  here  it  appeared  what  power  anger  has  to  goad  the  mind,  [Direct: 

habet.] 

Note. — In  English  the  original  tense  is  more  commonly  kept 

e.  The  Historical  Present  (§  276.  d)  b  sometimes  felt  as  a  primary, 
sometimes  as  a  secondary  tense.  Accordingly  it  is  followed  by  either 
the  primary  or  the  secondary  sequence,  more  commonly  by  the  second- 
auy.    Thus,  — 

rogai  ut  cfiret  quod  dixisset  (Quinc.  18),  he  asks  him  to  attend  to  the  thing 

he  had  spoken  of, 
castella  communit  quo  facilius  prohibere  posset  (6.  G.  i.  8),  he  strengthens 

the  forts  that  he  might  more  easily  keep  them  off. 

Note. — Alter  the  historical  present,  cum  temporal  with  the  subjunctive  must 
follow  the  secondary  sequence. 

/.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in  conditions  contrary  to  fa^ 
(§  308)  are  not  affected  by  the  sequence  of  tenses :  as,  — 

quia  tale  sit,  ut  vel  si  ignorarent  homines,  etc.  (Finib.  ii.  49),  because  it 
is  such  that  even  if  men  were  ignorant,  etc. 

g.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  present  conditions  contrary  to  £sict 
(§  308)  is  regularly  followed  by  the  secondary  ^^c^<^ix<o^\  ^^ — 
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d  alS  cSn8iil&  eaientt  ad  te  potisaimum,  ?auUe,  mitterem,  ut  001  mihi 
quam  amicissimoa  redderSa  (Fam.  xv.  13),  ifihtre  were  oiher  constils, 
I  should  send  to  yBUf  Pauins,  in  preftr^c^  iQ  a(i%  thai  yPH  might  make 
Aem  as  friendly  ta  m»  a»  possibU, 

ri  eos  dicerSa  miserds  quibus  moriendum  eeset,  neminem  exciperes  (Tusc. 
i.  9),  if  you  called  thoti  wretched  who  must  die,  you  would  except  no  one, 

h.  The  Present  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  secondary  sequence, 
seemingly  because  the  writer  is  thiiiking  of  past  time  (Syneszs)  :  as,  — 

sed  si  res  coget,  eat  quiddam  tertium,  quod  neque  Selicio  nee  mihi  displi- 
cebat;  ut  neque  iacire  rem  pataremur,  etc.  (Fam.  ).  5.  a),  but  if  the 
case  shall  demand^  thert  is  a  third  [course]  which  neither  Selicius  nor 
myself  disapproved,  that  we  should  not  allow,  etc,  [Here  Cicero  is  led 
by  the  time  of  diaplicebat.] 

sed  tamen  ut  scares  haec  tibi  acribo  (Fam.  xiii.  47),  iut  yet  that  you  may 
hnow,  I  write  thus.  [As  if  he  had  used  the  common  epistolary  imper* 
feet  scribebam  (§  aSa).] 

euius  praecepti  tanta  vis  eat  ut  ea  non  homini  cuipiam  sed  Delphico  deo 
tribueretur  (Leg.  i.  58),  suck  is  the  force  of  this  precept^  that  it  was 
ascribed  not  to  any  man,  but  to  the  Delphic  god.  [The  precept  was  an 
old  one.] 

Note.  —  The  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  must  not  be  regarded  as  inflexi- 
ble. They  were  often  disregarded  by  the  Romans  themselves,  either  from  careless- 
ness or  purposely  for  one  reason  or  another. 

/.  When  a  clause  depends  upon  one  already  dependent,  the  sequence 
becomes  secondary  as  soon  as  the  time  is  thrown  back  into  the  past  by 
any  form  that  represents  past  time :  as,  — 

sed  tamen  qua  re  acciderit  ut  ex  meis  superioribus  litterfs  id  suspicarere 
nescio  (Fam.  ii.  16),  but  yet  how  it  happened  that  you  suspected  this 
from  my  previous  letter^  I  donU  know. 

tantum  profeciaae  videmur  ut  a  Graecis  ne  verborum  quidem  copia  vince- 
remur  (Nat.  D.  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in 
fulness  of  words  we  are  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks. 

But, — beate  vixisse  videor  quia  cum  Scipione  vixerim  (Laelius  15,  / 
seem  to  have  livtd  happily  in  that  I  have  lived  with  Scipio  (who  had 
just  died). 

Note. — For  the  application  of  this  rule  to  Indirect  Discourse,  see  }  336.  B.  note. 

V.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 

288.  The  tenses  of  the  Infinitive  di^notQ  presentt  fast, 
ox  future  time,  relatively  to  the  time  of  the  verb  on  which 
they  depend  :  as,  — 

nostrSs  ndn  ease  inferidres  Intellexit  (B.  G.  H.  S),he  ascertained  thai  our 
men  were  not  inferior^    [,D\secti  «QavV\ 
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qoain  Iun5  fertnr  terns  magis  omnibus  coluisse  (iEn.  i.  15),  which  Juno 
is  saidio  have  cherished  above  all  lands,     [Direct :  colebat.] 

sperant  si  maximum  fructum  esse  capturos  (Lael.  79),  they  hope  they  shall 
receive  Ihe  greatest  advantage.     [Direct:  capiemosj 

a*  After  past  tenses  of  verbs  of  necessity ^  propriety^  and  possibility 
(as  potui,  debui,  and  oportult)  the  present  infinitive  must  be  ren- 
dered by  tiie  Perfect  infinitive  in  English:  as, — 

scire  potuit  (Milo,  46),  he  might  have  known, 

qui  videbatur  omnino  mori  non  debuisse  (Arch.  17),  who  seemed  [one 
that]  ought  not  to  have  died  at  all, 

b.  For  the  tenses  of  the  infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  §  336.  A. 

c.  Except  in  indirect  discourse,  the  Present  is  the  only  tense  of  the 
infinitive  in  common  use.   It  has  no  distinct  reference  to  time.   Thus,— 

est  adulescentis  maiores  natu  vereri  (Of.  i.  122),  it  is  [the  duty]  of  a  youth 
to  reverence  his  elders. 

d.  After  verbs  of  wishing,  necessity^  and  the  like,*  the  Perfect  Passive 
infinitive  is  often  used  instead  of  the  Present :  as,  — 

nollem  factum,  /  regret  it  (I  could  wish  it  not  done).     [The  Latin  form  of 

apology. "l 
domestica  cura  te  levatum  [esse]  volo  (Q.  F.  iii.  9),  /  wish  you  relieved 

of  household  care. 
quod  iam  pridem  factum  esse  oportuit  (Cat.  i.  5},  which  ought  to  have  been 

done  long  ^.go  (cf.  tf,  above). 

Note.— The  participle  in  this  case  is  rather  in  predicate  agreement  (with  or 
without  esse)  than  used  to  form  a  strict  perfect  infinitive,  though  the  full  form  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  construction ;  cf.  xn&t€lr&t5  opus  est,  there  is 
need  of  haste  (^  292.  b)  and  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused. 

Remark.  —  In  early  and  late  Latin,  and  in  poetry,  rarely  in  good  prose,  the 
Perfect  Active  infinitive  is  also  used  instead  of  the  Present,  and  even  after  other 
verbs  than  those  of  wishing  and  the  like  i  as, — 

commisisse  cavet  (Hor.  A.  P.  168),  he  is  cautious  of  doing. 

hand  equidem  premendo  alium  mc  extulisse  velim  (Liv.  xxii.  59),  I  would 

not  by  crushing  another  exalt  myself, 
sunt  qui  nSlint  tetigisse  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2),  there  are  those  who  would  not 

touch. 
statim  vicisse  debeo  (Rose.  Am.  73),  /  ought  to  win  my  case  (I  must  be 

regarded  as  having  won  it), 
nollem  dixisse  (Ver.  iv.  43),  I  would  not  say 

e.  After  verbs  of  feeling  the  Perfect  infinitive  is  used,  especially  by 

the  poets,  to  denote  a  completed  action. 

■  — ■  I 

1  Chiefly  vol5,  n515,  mftlfi,  oportAt«d<dQ%\« 
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So  also  with  satU  est»  Batis  ]iabe5,  melius  est,  oontentus  Bum, 
and  in  a  few  other  cases  where  the  distinction  of  time  Is  important^ 
Thus,— 

non  paenitebat  intercapedinem  scribendl  fScisse  (Fam.  xvi.  21)9  Iwai  not 

sorry  to  have  made  a  respite  of  writing. 
pudet  me  non  praeatitisae  (id.  xiv.  3),  J  am  ashamed  not  to  have  shintm, 
sunt  quos  corriculo  pulverem  Olympicimi  collegiase  iuvat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  i.  3), 

there  are  those  who  delight^  etc. 
qoiesse  erit  melius  (Liv.  iii.  48),  it  wilt  be  better  to  have  kepi  qtnet* 
nil  ego  si  peccem  possum  nescisse  (Ov.  Her.  xvii.  47),  if  I  should  go  wrongt 

/cannot  have  done  it  in  ignorance  (am  not  able  not  to  have  known). 

/.  The  Future  infinitive  is  often  expressed  by  fore  (or  futfLrum 
ease)  ut  with  the  subjunctive ;  so  necessarily  in  verbs  which  have  no 
supine  stem  (cf.  §§  302.  Rem.,  332.  e).    Thus,  — 

sper5  fore  ut  contingat  id  nSbis  (Tus.  i.  82),  I  hope  that  will  be  our  happy  lot. 


fo.  Present  and 
Perfect 


z.  Participles: 


II.— NOUN  AND  ADJECTIVE  FORMS. 

The  several  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  associated  with  the  verb  are  employed 
as  follows:— 

- 1.  Attributive  ($  291  and  a), 

2.  Simple  Predicate  ($  991.  b). 

3.  Periphrastic  Perfect  (passive)  (}  291.  R.). 

4.  Predicate  of  Circumstance  (^  993). 

5.  Descnptive(lndirect  Discourse)  (^292.^). 
I.  Periphrastic  with  ease  (}  293.  a). 

Periphrastic  with  ful  («■  Pluperfect  Sub* 
junctive)  (^  293.  c). 
z.  As  Descriptive  Adjective  (}  994.  «). 
&  Periphrastic  with  esse  (}  994.  #)• 
3.  Of  Purpose  with  certain  verbs  ($994.^. 
z.  Genitive  as  Objective  Genitive  ($  998). 

2.  Dative,  with  Adjectives  (of  Fitness),  Nouns.  Verbs  (}  999). 

3.  Accusative,  with  certain  Prepositions  (^  300). 

4.  Ablative,  of  Means,  Comparison,  or  with  Prepositions 
(J  30Z). 


b.  Future 


>^.  Gerundive 


{z.  Pel 
2.  Pel 
•    it 

{; 


2.  Gerund  or 
Gerundive: 


5.SUPINB: 


Iz.  Former  Supine  (in  -um),  with  Verbs  of  Motion  (^  309). 
9.  Latter  Supine  (in  -II),  chiefly  with  Adjectives  ({  993.) 


I. -PARTICIPLES. 


289.  The  Participle  expresses  the  actian  of  the  verb  in 
the  form  of  an  Adjective ;  but  has  a  partial  distinction  of 
tense,  and  may  govern  a  case. 
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Note.— Thus  the  participle  combmes  all  the  functions  of  an  adjective  with  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  verb.  As  an  adjective,  it  limits  substantives,  and  agrees  with 
them  in  gender,  number,  and  case  (}  z86).  As  a  verb,  it  has  distinctions  of  time 
Ci  390),  and  often  takes  an  object     % 

1.  Distinotiona  of  Tense. 

290.  Participles  denote  time  2^%  present^  past^  ox  future 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause. 

Thus  the  Present  Participle  represents  the  action  as  in  progress  at 
the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb,  the  Perfect  as  completed^ 
and  the  Future  as  still  to  take  place* 

a.  The  Present  Participle  has  several  of  the  special  uses  of  the 
Present  Indicative.     Thus  it  may  denote:  — 

1.  An  action  continued  in  the  present  but  begun  in  the  past 
(§  276.  a):  as,  — 

quaerenti  mihi  iamdiu  certa  res  nulla  veniebat  in  mentem  (Fam.  iv.  13), 
though  I  had  long  sought^  no  certain  thing  came  to  my  mind, 

2.  Attempted  action  (§  276.  ^) :  as,  ~ 

C  Flaminio  restitit  agrum  Picentem  dividenti[  (Cat.  M.  11),  he  resisted 
Haminius  when  attempting  to  divide  the  Picene  territory, 

3.  Futurity  or  Purpose  (§  276.  c)\  as,  — 

Eurypylum  scitantem  oracula  mittimus  (iEn.  ii  1 14),  n^  send  Eurypylus 
to  consult  the  oracle, 

b.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  a  few  deponent  verbs  is  used  nearly  in 
the  sense  of  a  Present. 

Such  are,  regularly,  ratiiB,  Bolltus,  Veritas;  commonly,  fXiiuB, 
auBua,  BeotltiiB,  and  occasionally  others,  especially  in  later  writers. 
Thus,  — 

cohortatuB  milites  docuit  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  encouraging  the  men,  he  shewed, 

iratns  dixisti  (Mur.  62),  you  spoke  in  a  passion, 

oblituB  auspida  (Phil.  i.  31),  forgetting  the  auspices, 

insidias  veritoB  (B.  G.  ii.  li)^  fearing  ambuscade. 

imperio  potitaB  (liv.  xxi.  2),  holding  the  command. 

ad  pugnam  congreBsI  (id.  iv.  10),  meeting  in  fight, 

rem  incredibilem  raU  (SalL  Cat  48),  thinking  the  thing  incredible, 

c.  The  Latin  has  no  Present  Participle  in  the  passive.  The  place  of 
such  a  form  is  supplied  usually  by  a  clause  with  dum  or  oaniy  rarely 
by  the  partidple  in  -dtiB  (cf.  pi  314,  foot-note) :  as,  — 

nnllis  evidentibus  causis  obiere  dam  calceantar  matutino  duo  CaesaicB 
(]^in.  N.  H.  vii.  181),  from  no  obvious  cause  two  Casart  diid  ^MJk 
kaadng  their  shoes  ptU  on  in  thi  mornings 
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MJqi  kta  dilectaiit  ooa  Latine  dicimtiir  (Academ.  i.  i8),  th^i  ikim^ 

pUa$i  m€  when  tkey  art  tpoken  in  Latin. 
crodbns  adfod  aot  flMfnmiwidf  (Tao.  Ann.  xr.  44)*  crm^fied  ^  ti  pm  firt 

(in  flamea). 

NOTB.— Tlie  ooostntcdona  with  dtun  and  cum  are  often  used  when  a  partici- 
ple might  be  employed :  aSk** 

die,  hospC8»  Spartae,  not  td  hie  vidlaac  iacentea,  dam  aanctit  patriae  leglbns 
obsequimaTy  ttU  U^  Uran^^  at  Sparta^  that  yvu  saw  us  fying  here 
obedient  0  our  country's  sacred  laws.  [Here  dam  obseqtdmor  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  present  participle  9u96fiL€Pou\ 

dam  [Ulixes]  tibi,  dam  socfia  roditam  parat  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  21),  Ufyuet^ 
while  securing  the  return  0/  himseff  and  his  companions.    [In  Greek  1 

d.  The  Latin  has  no  Perfect  Participle  in  the  active  voice.     The 
deficiency  is  supi^d  — 

1.  In  deponents  by  the  perfect  passive  form  with  its  regular  active 
meaning:  as«-*- 

nam  singulis  [naves]  nostr!  cdnsecifttl  expugnavemnt  (B.  G.  111.  15),  for 
our  men  having  overtaken  them  one  by  one^  captured  tisem  ky  boarding. 

2.  In  other  verbs,  either  by  the  ablative  absolute  with  a  change  of  voice 
(§  255.  d^  note)  or  by  a  clause  (especially  with  cum  or  dnm):  as«  — 

itaque  convocatis  centariOnlbas  milites  ceitiores  facit  (6.  G.  iiL  5)9  and 
j0^  having  called  the  centurions  together,  he  informs  the  soldiers  (the 
centurions  having  been  called  together). 

com  venisset  animadvertit  collem  (id.  vii.  44),  having  come  (when  he  had 
come),  he  noticed  a  hilt. 

Note. — The  perfect  participle  of  several  deponeui  verbs  may  be  either  acdve 
or  passive  in  meaning  (f  135.  b). 

2.  Adjective  Use. 

291.  The  Present  and    Perfect    participles  are  used 
sometimes  as  attributive,  nearly  like  adjectives!  as, — 

cum  andquissimam  sententiam  torn  comprobAtam  (Div.L  11), «  piew  at 

once  most  ancient  and  well  approved* 
signa  nanquam  fere  ementiantia  (id.  15),  signs  hardfy  ever  deeeitfuL 
anspiciis  utontor  ooActIa  (id«  27),  they  use  forced  as^pices* 

a.  Participles  often  become  complete  adjectives,  and  may  be  com- 
pared or  used  as  nouns.    Thus,  — 

quo  mulieri  esset  res  ca.atior  (Csecina  11),  that  the  matter  mightbtmont 

secure  for  the  wotnan. 
in  UUb  suctiibm  praeataaiissimiiB  (Da  Orat.  i.  317),  prt^mineM  in  thorn 
arts.. 
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sibi  indnlgentes  et  coipori  deservientSs  (Leg.  i.  39),  ikt  self-indulgent^ 
and  slaves  to  the  body  (indulging  themselves  and  serving  the  body). 

recti  faota  paria  esse  debent  (Paradox.  22),  right  deeds  (things  rightly 
done)  ought  to  be  like  in  value  (see  §  207.  c). 

male  parta  male  dilabuntur  (Phil.  ii.  65),  ill  got,  ill  spent  (things  ill- 
acquired,  etc.). 

consuetude  valentis  (DeOr.ii.  186),  the  habit  of  a  man  in  health. 

b.  Participles  are  often  used  as  Predicate  Adjectives.  As  such  they 
may  be  joined  to  the  subject  by  esae  or  a  copulative  verb  (see  §§  186. 
b^  176.  cC)\  as, —  ■  •'  ^'^'' 

Gallia  est  diviaa  (B.  G.  i.  i),  Gaul  is  divided. 

locus  qui  nunc  saeptns  est  (Liv.  i.  8),  the  place  which  is  now  enclosed. 

videtis  ut  senectus  sit  operosa  et  semper  agens  aliquid  et  mdliSns  (CM.  26), 

you  see  how  busy  old  age  is,  always  aiming  and  trying  at  something, 
nemo  adhuc   convenire  voluit  cui  fuerim  occupatns   (Cato  Major  32), 

nobody  hitherto  has  [ever]  wished  to  converse  with  me^  to  whom  I  have 

been  "  engaged.^* 

Remark.  —  From  this  predicate  use  arise  the  compound  tenses  of  the  passive, 
—  the  participle  of  completed  action  with  the  incomplete  tenses  of  esse  developing 
the  idea  of  past  time :  as  InterfectUS  est,  he  was  (or  has  been)  killed^  lit.,  he  is 
having-been-killed  {i.e.  already  slain). 

In  the  best  writers  (as  Cicero),  the  perfect  participle,  when  used  with  fui,  etc., 
retains  its  proper  force ;  but  in  later  writers  the  two  sets  of  tenses  (as  axufttus 
sum  or  f ul)  are  often  used  indiscriminately  to  form  the  tenses  of  the  perfect  sys- 
tem in  the  passive :  as,  — 

[leges]  cum  quae  latae  sunt  tum  vero  quae  pr5mulgatae  faemnt  (Sest. 
55),  M^  laws,  both  those  which  were  proposed,  and  those  which  were  pub- 
lished. [The  proposal  of  the  laws  was  a  single  act :  hence  latae  sunt 
is  a  compound  perfect.  The  publishing,  or  posting,  was  a  continued 
state,  which  is  indicated  by  the  participle  promulgatae,  and  fuerunt 
is  the  perfect  of  the  copula.] 

arma  quae  fixa  in  parietibus  fnerant,  humi  inventa  sunt  (Div.  i.  74), 
the  arms  which  had  been  fastened  on  the  walls  were  found  upon  the 
ground.  [Cf.  occupati  sunt  et  fuerunt  (Off.  i.  57),  are  and  have 
been  engaged.  The  difference  between  this  and  arma  quae,  etc.,  is, 
that  occupatus  in  this  sense  is  used  only  as  an  adjective.] 

3.    Predicate  Use. 

292.  The  Present  and  Perfect  participles  are  often  used 
as  a  predicate,  where  in  English  a  phrase  or  clause  would 
be  usual. 

In  this  use  the  participles  express  time,  cause,  occasion, 
condition,  concession,  characteristic  (or  description\y,  manner^ 
f^^ans,  aUendant  circumstances.    TVius,— 
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volventes  hostilia  cadavera  amicum  reperiebant  (Sail.  Cat.  6i),  while  roll- 
ing over  the  corpses  of  the  enemy  ihey  found  a  friend,    [Time.] 

paululum  commoratns,  signa  canere  iubet  (Sail.  Cat.  59,  i),  after  delaying 
a  little  while f  he  orders  to  give  the  signal.     [Time.] 

longius  prosequi  veritns,  ad  Ciceronem  pervenit  (B.  G.  v.  52),  because  he 
feared  to  follow  further^  he  came  to  Cicero.     TCause.] 

quo  sciret  laxas  dare  iassus  habenas  (^En.  i.  63),  who  might  know  how  to 
give  them  loose  rein  when  bidden,     [Occasion.] 

damnatnm  poenam  seqm  oportibat  (B.  G.  i.  4),  if  condemned^  punish- 
ment must  overtake  him,     [Condition.] 

saliitem  insperantibus  reddidisti  (Marc.  21),  you  have  restored  a  safety 
which  we  did  not  hope,     [Concession.] 

Dardanius  caput  ecce  puer  delectus  (^n.  x.  133),  the  Trojan  boy  with 
his  head  uncovered,     [Description.] 

nee  trepides  in  iisum  poscentis  aevi  pauca  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  11.  5) »  be  not 
anxious  for  the  needs  of  age  that  demands  little,     [Characteristic] 

incitati  fuga  montes  altissim5s  petebant  (6.  C.  iii.  93),  in  headlong  flight 
they  made  for  the  highest  mountains.     [Manner.] 

milites  sublevati  alii  ab  aliis  magnam  partem  itineris  con6cerent  (B.  C.  1. 
68),  the  soldiers  helped  up  by  each  other ,  etc.     [Means.] 

hoc  laadans,  Pompeius  idem  iiiravit  (B.  C.  iii.  87),  approving  this.  Pom" 
pey  took  the  same  oath,  .  [Attendant  circumstance.] 

aut  sedens  aut  ambulans  disputabam  (Tuscul.  i.  7),  /  conducted  the  dis* 
cussion  either  sitting  or  walking,     [Circumstance.] 

Remark. — These  uses  are  especially  frequent  in  the  ablative  absolute  (§  255.  d), 
A  co-ordinate  clause  is  sometimes  compressed  into  a  perfect  participle:  as, — 

instrnctos  ordines  in  locum  aequum  dediicit  (Sail.  Cat.  59),  he  draws  up 

the  lineSf  and  leads  them  to  level  ground, 
ut  hos  transductos  necaret  (B.  G.  v.  5),  that  he  might  carry  them  over  and 

put  them  to  death. 

Note  i. — A  participle  with  a  negative  often  expresses  the  same  idea  which  in 
English  is  given  by  without  and  a  verbal  noun :  as, — 

miserum  est  nihU  proficientem  angi  (N.  D.iii.  14),  it  is  wretched  to  vex 
oneself  without  eff^ecting  anything. 

Note  2.  —  Acceptuxn  and  ezpensum  as  predicates   with  ferre    and 
referre  are  book-keeping  terms:  as, — 

quas  pecunias  ferebat  els  expensas  (Verr.  ii.  1 70),  what  sums  he  charged 
to  them, 

a,  A  noun  and  a  passive  participle  are  often  so  united  that  the  par- 
ticiple and  not  the  noun  contains  the  main  idea :  ^  3s,  — 

ante  conditam  condendamye  urbem  (Liv.  Pref.),  before  the  city  was  built 
or  building, 

J  Compare  the  participle  in  indirect  discourse  in  Greek  (Goodwin's  Greek 
GrsunmsLT,  §  280)  ;  and  the  English, " 'Tvras  aX  ^iift  loyal  feast  /or  Persia  worn* 
(Dryden),  i,e,for  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
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illi  Hbertatem  civium  Romanorum  imminlLtam  non  tulerunt;  vos  viUim 
ereptam  neglegetis  {)AxeSX,\\)^  they  did  not  endure  the  infringement 
of  the  citizens^  liberty  ;  wiUyou  disregard  the  destruction  of  their  life? 

post  homines  natos  (Brutus,   224),  since  the  creation  of  man. 

iam  a  condita  urbe  (Phil.  iii.  9),  even  from  the  founding  of  the  city, 

b.  The  perfect  participle  with  a  noun  in  agreement,  or  in  the  neuter 
as  an  abstract  noun,  is  used  in  the  ablative  with  opus,  need  (cf. 
§  243.  ^)  :  as,  — 

opus  factd  est  yiatico  (Plaut.  Trin.  887),  there  is  need  of  laying  in 

provision. 
matdrato  opus  est  (Liv.  viii.  13),  there  is  need  of  haste. 

Note. — The  omission  of  the  noun  ir  agreement  gives  rise  to  complex  con- 
structions: as, — 

quid  opus  factost,  what  must  be  done?  [A  mixture  of  quid  opus  est  fieri? 
and  quo  facto  opus  est  ?] 

c.  The  perfect  participle  with  habe5  (rarely  with  other  verbs)  has 
almost  the  same  meaning  as  a  perfect  active,  but  denotes  the  continued 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  verb :  ^  as,  — 

Bdem  quam  habent  spei^tatam  iam  et  diii  c5gnitam  (Div.  C.  i\\my 

fidelity^  which  they  hat  e  proved  and  long  known, 
cohortes  in  acie  Ixxx.  constitiltas  habebat  (B.  C.  iii.  89),  he  had  eighty 

cohorts  stationed  in  line  of  battle, 
nefarios  duces  captds  iam  et  comprehensds  tenStis  (Catil.  iii.  16),  you 

have  captured  and  hold  ill  custody  the  infamous  leaders^  etc. 

d.  A  verb  of  effecting  or  the  like  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
the  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  to  express  the  action  of  that 
verb  more  forcibly :  as,  — 

praefectos  suos  multi  miss5s  fecerunt  (Ver.  iii.  134),  many  discharged 

their  officers  (made  dismissed), 
hie  transactum  reddet  omne  (Plaut  Capt.  345) » he  will  get  it  all  done 

(restore  it  finished), 
ademptam  tibi  iam  fax5  omnem  metum  (Ter.  Haut.  341),  I  will  relieve 

you  of  all  fear  (make  it  taken  away), 
illam  tibi  incensam  dabo  (Ter.  Ph.  974) f  I  will  make  her  angry  with  you. 

Note.  —  Similarly  vol5  (with  its  compounds)  and  CupiO,  with  a  perfect 
participle  without  ease  (cf.  {  288  d,  note  )  :  as, — 

me  excusatum  volo  (Ver.  ii.  i.  103),  I  wish  to  be  excused  (I  want  myself 

excused,  cf.  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused). 
qiu  te  conventum  cupit  (Plaut.  Cure.  304),  who  wants  to  meet  you  (wants 

you  met). 


1  The  perfect  with  have^  in  modem  languages  of  Latin  stock,  has  ^ovrx  o^al 
of  this  use  of  babeO. 
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e.  After  verbs  denoting  an  itdtan  of  the  senses  the  present  participle 
in  agreement  with  the  object  is  nearly  eqtiivalent  to  the  infinitive  of 
indirect  discourse  (§  336),  but  expresses  the  action  more  vividly :  as,  — 

at  earn  nemo  unquam  in  eqoo  sedentem  viderit  (Verr.  v.  27),  so  that  no 
one  ever  saw  him  sitting  on  a  horse.    [Cf.  Tusc.  iii.  31.] 

Note. — The  same  construction  is  used  after  faci5,  indtlc5,  and  the  like, 
with  the  name  of  an  author  as  subject :  as* — 

Xenophon  facit  Socratem  dispntaniem  (N.  D.  i.  31),  Xenophon  represents 
Socrates  (Usputi^g, 

4.  Fu^^fte  Participle. 

293.  The  Future  Participle  (except  futorus  and  ventfLms) 
is  rarely  used  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun,  except  by 
later  writers. 

a.  The  future  participle  b  chiefly  used  with  esse  (which  is  often 
omitted)  in  the  active  periphrastic  conjugation  (see  §  129) :  as, — 

morere,  Diagora,  non  enim  in  caelum  adsc§nsaras  es  (Tus.  i.  m))  die, 

for  you  are  not  likely  to  rise  to  heaven, 
sperat  adolescens  diu  se  victunun  (Cat.  Maj.  68),  the  young  man  hopes  to 

live  long  (that  he  shall  live  long), 
neque  petittims  unquam  consnlatum  videretur  (Off.  iii.  79),  and  did  not 

seem  likely  ever  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 

b.  By  later  writers  and  the  poets  the  future  participle  b  also  used  in 
simple  agreement  \nth  a  substantive  to  express :  — 

I.  Likelihood  or  certainty:  as, — 

ansus  est  rem  pliis  fimae  habitoram  (Liv.  ii.  10),  he  dared  a  thing  ztxhich 
would  have  more  repute. 

3.  Purpose,  intention,  or  readiness :  as,  — • 

com  leo  regem  invMbms  incorreret  (Q.  C  viii.  i),  when  a  lion  rushed  on 

to  attack  the  kit^. 
lediit  belli  casum  de  integro  tentfttAros  (Liv.  xvii.  62),  he  returned  to  try 

the  chances  ofzoar  anew. 
diq>ersos  per  agros  milites  equitibus  invftsAris  (id.  xxxi.  36),  while  the 

horse  were  ready  to  attack  the  soldiers  sccUtered  through  the  fields,    [A 

rare  use  of  the  Ablative  Absolute.] 
n  peritflros  abis  (iEn.  ii.  675)9  if  you  are  going  cmay  to  perish. 

3.  Apodosb:  as, — 

dedit  'milii  quantum  maximum  potuit,  datibms  amplius  s!  potuisset  (Flin. 
Ep.  UL  21),  he  gave  me  as  much  as  he  comld,  reculy  to  give  me  more  tf 
AeAadbeenakk. 
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c.  With  past  tenses  of  esse,  the  future  participle  b  often  equivalent 
to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  (see  §  308.  d  ). 

5.  Gerundive  (Future  Passive  Farticiple). 

Note, — The  participle  in  •dus,  commonly  called  the  Gerundive,  has  two  dis- 
tinct uses : — 

(i)  Its  predicate  and  attribute  use  as  participle  or  adjective  (^  294). 

(2)  Its  use  with  the  meaning  of  the  gerund  (}  296).  This  may  be  called  its 
gerundive  use, 

294.  The  gerundive  when  used  as  a  Participle  or  an 
Adjective  is  always  passive,  denoting  necessity  or  propriety. 

In  this  use  of  the  gerundive  the  following  points  are  to 
be  observed  (a-d), 

a.  The  gerundive  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  present  and  perfect 
participles,  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun :  as,  — 

fortem  et  conservandum  virum  (Mil.  104),  a  brave  man,  and  worthy  to  he 
preserved, 

b*  The  most  frequent  use  of  this  form  is  with  esse  In  the  second 
{^passive)  periphrastic  conjugation  (see  §  129)  :  as,  — 

non  agitanda  res  erit  (Verr.  v.  179),  will  not  the  thing  have  to  be 
agitated? 

c.  The  neuter  of  the  gerundive  ^  is  occasionally  used  impersonally 
with  an  object.  The  object  is  in  the  case  regularly  governed  by  the 
verb.     Thus,  — 

agiiandumst  vigilias  (PI.  Tr.  869),  I  have  got  to  stand  guard, 

via  quam  nobSs  ingrediendom  sit  (Cat.  Maj.  6),  the  way  we  have  to  enter. 

Note. — This  use^  is  regular  with  verbs  which  take  their  object  in  the  dative  or 
ablative:  as,— 

legibus  parendum  est,  the  laws  must  be  obeyed, 

ntendom  exercitationibus  modicis  (Cat.  Maj.  36),  we  must  use  moderate 
exercise, 

d.  After  verbs  signifying  to  givet  deliver,  agree  for^  have^  receive, 
undertake^  demand,^  a  gerundive  in  agreement  with  the  object  is  used 
to  express  purpose :  as,  — 

1  Sometimes  called  Nominative  of  the  Gerund.  Compare  Greek  verbal  in  •Ttoi 
(Goodwin's  Grammar,  ^  281). 

3  Such  verbs  are  accipiO.  adnOtO,  attribuO,  oondaoO,  oarO,  d6n5t0, 
dSposcO,  dO.  dIvidO,  dOnO,  SdIcO,  SdoceO,  ferO,  habeO,  looO;  mandd, 
oblciO,  permlttO,  petO,  p5n0,  praebeO,  pr5p0n5,  relinqu5,  rog5,  SUS' 
eipiO,  tr&d5,  voveO. 
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redemptor  qui  columnam  illam  conduxerat  faciendam  (Div.  ii.   47),  the 

contractor  who  had  undertaken  to  make  that  column.     [The  regular 

construction  with  this  class  of  verbs.] 
aedem  Castoris  habuit  tuendam.  (Ver.ii.  1. 150),^^  had  the  temple  of  Castor 

to  take  care  of, 
nav&  atque  onera  diligenter  adservanda  curabat  (id.  v.  146),  he  took  care 

that  the  ships  and  cargoes  should  be  kept. 


U.-QERUND  AND   GERUNDIVE. 

295.  The  Gerund  expresses  an  action  of  the  verb  in 
the  form  of  a  verbal  noun.  As  a  noun  the  gerund  is  itself 
governed  by  other  words ;  as  a  verb  it  may  take  an  object 
in  the  proper  case.     Thus,  — 

ars  bene  disserendi  et  vera  ac  falsa  diiiLdicandi  (De  Or.  ii.  1$^)^  the  art 
of  discoursing  well,  and  distinguishing  the  true  and  false. 

Remark. — The  nominative  of  the  gerund  is  supplied  by  the  infinitive.  Thus 
in  the  example  above,  the  verbal  nouns  discoursing  and  distinguishing,  if  used 
in  the  nominative,  would  be  expressed  by  the  infinitives  disserere  and  dlitl- 
dic&re. 

296.  When  the  Gerund  would  have  an  object  in  the 
accusative,  the  Gerundive^  is  generally  used  instead.  The 
gerundive  agrees  with  its  noun,  and  takes  the  case  which 
the  gerund  would  have  had  :  as,  — 

paratiores  ad  omnia  pericula  sabeunda  (B.  G.  i.  5),  readier  to  undergo  aU 
dangers,  [Here  subeanda  agrees  with  pericula,  which  is  itself  gov- 
erned by  ad.  The  construction  with  the  gerund  would  be,  ad  sabeun- 
dam  pericula ;  ad  governing  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund  governing 
the  accusative  pericula.] 

exercendae  memoriae  gratia  (C.  M.  38),  for  the  sake  of  training  the 
memory,  [Here  the  gerund  construction  would  be  memoriam  exer- 
cendi  gratia.] 

plerisque  iu  rebus  gerendia  tarditas  odiosa  est  (Phil.  vi.  7},  in  the  con- 
ducting of  most  business,  sloth  is  odious. 

1  The  gerundive  construction  is  probably  the  original  one.  The  participle  in 
•dus  seems  to  have  had  a  present  passive  force  (as  in  ante  condendam  urbem 
(}  292.  a),  rotundas,  volvenda  dids  (Virg.), flammandl  (Tac),  §  290.  ^)  from 
which  the  idea  of  necessity  was  developed  through  that  of  futurity,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subjunctive  (see  p.  274).  CSnsllium  urbis  dSlendae  would  have 
meant  a  flan  of  a  city  being  destroyed  [in  process  oi  destruction] ,  then  eibout  to  be  de- 
s^£fyed,  then  to  be  destroyed,  then  apian  of  destroying  the  city,  the  two  words  becom< 
ing  fused  together  as  in  ab  urbe  condVtSk. 
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Note. —  In  this  use  the  genmd  and  the  gerundive  are  translated  in  the  sanie 
way,  but  have  really  a  different  construction.  The  Gerundive  is  a  passive  partici- 
ple, and  agrees  with  its  noun,  though  in  translation  we  change  the  voice,  just  as 
we  may  translate  vifiriliae  afiritandae  sunt  {£uard  must  be  kept)  by  /  mud 
stand  guard.  The  Gerund  is  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  used  impersonally,  but 
retaining  the  verbal  idea  suffidently  to  govern  an  object,  as  in  agltandnxxiErti 
vigilifts  (^  394.  c).  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  noun  (d  opuB  est 
mftttLrfttS,  S  292.  h)  with  a  veiiaal  force  (d  banc  tftctiS,  p.  235,  foot-note).  See 
p.  314,  foot-note. 

The  following  examples  illiistrate  the  parallel  constructions  of  gerund 
and  gerundive :  — 

Gen.  cSnsilium  ^  "^,  .  ""  *^P'^^     I  a  design  of  taking  the  city, 

I  urbis  capiendae  i 

Dat.  dat  operam  <  ^  .       ,      ,.    >he  attends  to  tUHng  the  fields. 

I  agns  colendis  i 

Acc.  veniunt  ad  \  ™     pBTenanm     1  ^     ^^^^^  1        oey 

K  pacem  petendam  J  ( to  seek  peace. 

ABU  terit  tempos  |  ^^ih^-f  epistulas  1  ^^     ^^^  ^.^^  .^  wriHng  Utters. 

I  scnbendis  epistulis  J 

Remark.  —  In  the  gerundive  construction  the  verbs  Utor,  fmor,  etc.,  are 
treated  like  transitive  verl»  governing  the  accusative,  as  they  do  in  early  Latin 
(5  249.  b) :  as,— 

expetuntur  divitiae  ad  perfruendas  voluptates  (Of.  i.  25),  riches  are  sov^ 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  (for  enjoying  pleasures). 

297.  The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive  are  used,  in  the 
oblique  cases,  in  many  of  the  constructions  of  nouns. 

1.   GenitiTe. 

298.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is 
used  after  nouns  or  adjectives  either  as  subjective  or 
objective  genitive:  as, — 

neque  consilil  habentG  neque  anna  capiencS  spatio  dat5  (B.  G.  iv.  14), 

Hme  being  grifen  neither  for  forming  plans  nor  for  taking  arms, 

[Objective.] 
ne  oanMrvAndae  quidem  patriae  causa  (Of.  i.  1 59),  not  even  for  the  sake 

tf  saving  the  country.     [Originally  subjective  genitive.] 
Tiv«uS  fmis  est  optimus  (Cat.  Maj.  72),  //  is  the  best  end  of  living,    [Snb- 

jcctive.] 
non  tarn  oommatandamin  rerum  quam  erertencUknim  cupidos  (0£f.  ii.  3), 

desirous  not  so  much  of  changing  as  of  destroying  ^  stct^.    [Objective.] 

Note.  —  In  a  few  phrases  tiie  Infinitive  is  used  with  nouns  which  ordinaiQy 
hwn  the  genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive.  Thus  tempnB  fiBt  ataire,  U  it 
time  so  depart. 
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Remark.  —  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  is  used  (especially  in 
early  and  late  Latin)  as  a  predicate  genitive.  When  so  used  it  often  expresses 
purpose:  as, — 

quae  res  vertendae  reipublicae  solent  esse  (Verr.  ii.  132),  things  which 
generally  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth. 

si  arborum  trunci  deiciendi  operis  essent  missae  (B.  G.  iv.  17),  in  case 
trunks  of  trees  should  be  sent  down  [with  the  object]  of  overthrowing 
the  work,    [Pred.  gen.  like  quas  sui  commodi  fecerat  (v.  8).] 

Aegyptum  proficiscitur  cdgnoscendae  antiquitatis  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59),  he 
sets  out  for  Egypt  to  study  old  times. 

ne  id  assentandl  magis  quam  quo  habeam  gratum  facere  existiunes  (Ter. 
Ad.  270),  for  fear  you  should  think  that  I  do  it  more  for  the  sake  of 
flattery  than  because^  etc. 

a.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  occasionally  limited  by  a  noun  or 
pronoun  (especially  buI)  in  the  objective  genitive  instead  of  taking  a 
direct  object :  as,  — 

Sins  videndi  cupidus  (Ter.  Hec.  372),  eager  to  see  her  (eager  for  a  seeing 

of  her), 
reiciendi  triom  mdicum  potesta8(Ver.  ii.  yj^the  power  of  challenging  three 

jurors  (of  the  rejecting  of  three  jurors). 
Boi  colligendi  facultas  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  the  opportunity  to  recover  themselves. 

Note.  — This  construction  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  gerund, 
with  the  noun  (or  adjective)  on  which  it  depends,  was  conceived  as  a  compound 
noun  (or  adjective)  governing  an  objective  genitive  (cf.  «§  217,  ^).  Thus  sul  col- 
ligendi facult9>S  would  be  literally,  a  chance  of  a  recovering  of  theirs.  This 
construction  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  gerundive  by  the  fact  that  the 
gerund  does  not  agree  with  the  substantive  in  gender  and  number. 

b.  In  genitive  constructions  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  are  about 
equally  common. 

c.  The  genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used  with  caiisft  or 
gratia  to  denote  purpose  (see  §  318). 

Note.— This  is  merely  a  special  use  under  the  main  head  of  §  298. 

2.  Dative. 

299.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
after  adjectives^  which  take  tha  dative  and  rarely  after 
nouns  (§  234.  a):  as,  — 

1  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  occurs  most  commonly  after  the 

adjectives  aocommod&tus,  aptus,  ineptus,  bonus,  habUis,  idSneus,  pftr, 

UtlliB,  inUtUlB,    But  the  accusative  with  ad  is  common  with  most  of  these 
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genus  armorum  apiam  tegendls  oorporibot  (liv.  xxxiL  10)9  a  tori  §f 

armor  suited  to  the  defence  of  the  body, 
te  soeiam  studeo  scribendls  versdbus  esse  (Lucr.  L  25),  /  desire  tkat 

thou  (Venus)  be  my  partner  in  writing  verses, 
reliqua  tempora  demetendis  frtlotibus  et  percipiendfs  aocommod&ta 

sunt  (Cat.  Maj.  70),  the  other  seasons  are  fitted  to  reap  and  gather  in 

the  harvest,. 
perferendis  mllitum  mandatis  idoneus  (Tac.  Ann.  i,  23),  suitable  for 

carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  soldiers* 

a.  The  dative  is  used  in  a  few  expressions  after  verbs  * :  as,  — *• 

diem  praestitit  open  faciendo  (Ver.iL  i.  i^%)^he appointed  a  day  for  doing 

^  work, 
praeesse  agro  colend5  (Rose.  Am.  5O9   to  take  charge  of  euUivoHng  the 

land, 
esse  solvendSy  to  be  able  to  pay  (to  be  for  paying). 

Note.  —  This  construction  is  a  remnant  of  a  more  general  use  of  the  dative  of 
the  gerund  and  gerundive. 

b.  The  dative  is  also  used  in  certain  legal  phrases  after  nouns  mean- 
ing officers^  offices f  elections^  etc.,  to  indicate  the  function  or  scope  of 
the  office,  etc. :  as,  — 

comitia  consulibus  rogandis  (Div.  i.  33),  elections  for  nominating  consuls, 
triumvir  coloniis  deducundis  (Jug.  42),  a  triumvir  for  planting  colonies, 
triomviri  reipublicae  constituendae  (title  of  the  Triumvirate),  triumvin  (a 
OommiMion  of  three)  for  settling  the  government, 

3.  AccuBative. 

300.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is 
used  after  the  prepositions  ad,  inter,  circa,  ob  (and  rarely 
in  and  ante) ;  most  frequently  after  ad,  denoting  Purpose 
(cf.  §  318.  ^):  as,  — 

me  vocas  ad  sciibendam  (Or.  34),  you  summon  me  to  write, 

vivis  non  ad  dep5nendam  sed  ad  connrmandam  aadaciam  (Cat.  L  4), 

you  live,  not  to  put  off,  but  to  confirm  your  daring, 
nactns  aditiis  ad  ea  conanda  (6.  C  i.  31),  having  found  means  /p  umdtr^ 

take  these  things, 
inter  agendum  (Eel.  ix«  24)9  while  driving. 

Note.— The  Accusative  of  the  gerund  with  a  preposition  never  takes  a  direct 
object,  the  Ablative  ol  the  gerund  very  rarely.    The  Gerundive  is  used  instead 

1  Sncb  are  pn/Bmmam,  operam  dare,  diem  dloe-re  .Xooxts^  Q»:&«t<^. 
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4.  Ablative. 

301.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is 

used   (i)  to   express   Manner,'   Means,   Cause,   etc.;   and 

(2)  after  Comparatives ;  and  (3)  after  the  prepositions  ab, 

de,  ex,  in,  and  (rarely)  pr5  and  cum :  as,  — 

i)  multa  pollicend5  persuadet  (Jug.  46),  he  persuades  by  large  promises, 
Latine  loquendd  cuivis  par  (Bru.  128),  equal  to  any  man  in  speaking 

Ixitinr 
nulUs  virtutis  praeceptis  tr&dendis  (Off.  i    5),  wilkoul  delivering  any 

precepts  of  virtue  (by  delivering  no  precepts), 
his  ipsis  legendis  (Cat  M.  21),  ^  reading  these  very  things, 
obscuram  atque  humilem  conciendo  ad  se  multitudinem  (Liv.  L  8),  calling 

to  them  a  mean  and  obscure  multitude, 

(2)  nullum  offtcium  reterenda  gratia  magis  necessarium  est  (Off.  L  47),  no 

duty  is  more  important  than  repaying  favors, 

(3)  in  re  gerenda  versari  (Cat.  M.   17),  to  be  employed  in  conducting  affairs.. 

Note.— The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  also  very  rarely  used 
with  verbs  and  adjectives  r  as,  — 

Appius  non  abstitit  continaandd  magistratum  (Liv.  ix.  34),  Appius  did  not 
desist  from  continuing  his  magistracy. 

Remark. — The  gerund  is  often  found  co-ordinated  with  nominal  constructions, 
and  sometimes  even  in  apposition  with  a  noun :  as, — 

(i)  in  foro,  in  curia,  in  amfcorum  periculis  pulsandis  (PhiL  viL  7),  in  the 
forum,  in  the  senate-house ^  in  defending  my  friends  in  jeopardy, 

(2)  ad  res  diversissimas,  parendom  atque  imperandom  (Liv.  xxi.  3),  for  iki 
most  widely  different  things^  obeying  and  commanding* 

IIL-SUPINE. 

Note. — The  supine  is  a  verbal  abstract  of  the  fourth  declension  (f  71. 0),  having 
no  distinction  of  tense  or  person,  and  limited  to  two  uses,  (i)  The  form  in  -inn 
is  the  accusative  of  the  end  of  motion  (§  258.  b^  Rem.).  (2)  The  form  in  -H  is  usually 
dative  kA  purpose  (}  233),  though  probably  the  ablative  has  been  confused  with  it. 

302.  The  Former  Supine  (in  -um)  is  used  after  verbs 
of  motion  to  express  purpose.  It  may  take  an  object  in 
the  proper  case.     Thus,  — 

I  In  this  use  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  is,  in  later  writers  nearly,  and  in  mediaeval 
writers  entirely,  equivalent  to  a  present  participle  as,  cum  Unft  diSnim  FLENDd 
flddisset  quldam  miles  gener^^sUs  iHxta  ecun  equitandO  vSnit  (Gesta 
Romanorum,  66  [58]),  oj  one  day  she  sat  weepings  a  certain  knight  came  rtding 
Ijy,  (Compare  }  301.  filth  example.)  From  the  gerund  used  as  ablative  of  manner 
€ome  the  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  of  the  present  participle  (as  mandando, 
nuedff),  the  true  participial  form  becoming  an  ad^ec£n«\nii!bkMa>as|g^»%«u 
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quid  esty  imnine  sSssnm?  etidf  monitnm  venimus  tS,  non  flagit&tnm  (Dc 
O.  iii.  17),  how  now^  shall  we  be  seated  F  though  tve  haife  come  to  remind^ 
noi  i»  entreat  you  f 

naptom  dare  (coUocare),  to  gtTje  tn  marriage. 

venerunt  qaestom  iniorias  (Liv.  iii.  25),  they  came  to  complain  of  wrongs. 

Remark.  —  The  supine  in  -um  is  especially  common  with  eO;  and  with  the 
passive  infinitive  Irl  forms  the  future  infinitive  passive.    Thus, — 

fuere  Gives  qm  rempublicam  perditum  irent  (Sail.  Cat.  36)^  there  were 

citizens  who  went  about  to  ruin  tJie  republic  (cf.  §  258,  b^  Rem.) 
non  Grais  servitam  matribus  ibo  (^^n.  ii.  7S6),  I  shall  not  go  to  be  a  slave 

to  the  Grecian  dames, 
n  sclsset  se  trucidatam  irf  (Div.ii.  22),  if  he  (Pompey)  had  known  that 

he  was  going  to  be  murdered,     [For  the  more  usual  form  of  the  future 

infinitive,  see  §  147.  ^.3 

303.  The  Latter  Supine  (in  -tl)  ^  is  used  only  with  a 
few  adjectives,  with  the  nouns  fas,  neffts,  and  opus,  and 
rarely  with  verbs,  to  denote  an  action  in  reference  to  which 
\he  quality  is  asserted  :  as, — 

0  rem  non  mode  visa  foedam,  sed  etiam  audita  (Phil.  ii.  63),  a  thing  not 

only  shocking  to  see^  but  even  to  hear  of. 
quaerunt  quid  optimum  facta  sit  (Ver.  ii.  i.  68),  they  ask  what  is  best  to  do, 
humanum  facta  aut  incepttl  (Ter.  Andr  236),  a  human  thing  to  do  or 

undertake. 
si  hoc  fis  est  dicta  (Tusc.  v.  38),  if  this  is  lawful  to  say, 
videtit  nefas  esse  dictd  miseram  fuisse  talem  senectutem  (Cato.  M.  1 3), 

you  see  it  is  a  sin  to  say  that  such  an  old  age  was  wretched 
pudet  dicta  (Agria  32),  it  is  shame  to  tell 

Note. — The  latter  supine  is  thus  in  appearance  an  ablative  of  specification 
(§  253),  but  see  }  302,  head-note. 

Remark. — The  supine  in  -tl  is  found  especially  with  such  adjectives  as  indi- 
cate an  effect  on  the  senses  or  the  feelings,  and  those  which  denote  ease^  difficulty, 
and  the  like.  But  with  facilis,  difflcilis,  iucundois,  ad  with  the  gerund  it 
more  common.    Thus,  - 

nee  visd  facilis  nee  dicta  ad^ilis  ulli  {J^n.  iii.  621),  ^  is  not  pleasant 

for  any  man  to  look  at  or  address, 
difHcilis  ad  distingnendam  similitudo  (De  O.  ii.  212),  a  likeness  difficult  to 

distinguish. 

With  aD  these  adjectives  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinidve  in  the  same  sense :  as,  — 
facilis  aurem  praebere  (Prop.),  indulgent  to  lend  an  ear, 

1  The  only  latter  supines  in  common  use  are  aUdltH,  dictH,  factH,  invents, 
memorftttl,  n&ta,  visa.  In  classic  use  this  supine  is  found,  in  all,  in  twenty 
four  verbs.    Jt  is  never  followed  by  an  ob]ect-case« 
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Chapter  IV.  —  Conditional  Sentences. 

Note,— The  Conditional  Sentence  differs  from  other  compound  sentences  in 
this,  that  the  form  of  the  main  clause  (apooosis)  is  determined  in  some  degree 
by  the  nature  of  the  subordinate  clause  (protasis),  upon  the  truth  of  which  the 
whole  statement  depends.  Like  all  compound  sentences,  however,  the  Conditional 
Sentence  has  arisen  from  putting  together  two  independent  statements,  which  in 
time  became  so  closely  united  as  to  make  one  modified  statement.  Thus  —  Speak 
Huword:  p^  servofii  sAa/i  df  Aea/ed  is  an  eaxWer  form  of  expression  than  If  thou 
speak  the  word,  etc. 

The  Conditional  Particles  were  originally  independent  pronouns :  thus  si,  if,  is 
a  weak  demonstrative  of  the  same  origin  as  bIc,  so  (sl-ce  like  hl-ce,  see  foot- 
notes at  pp.  65,  67),  and  has  the  primitive  meaning  of  in  that  way^  or  in  some  way. 

In  its  origin  the  Condition  was  of  two  kinds.  Elither  it  was  assumed  and  stated 
as  a  fitct,  or  it  was  expressed  as  a  mild  command.  From  the  first  have  come  all 
the  uses  of  the  Indicative  in  protasis;  from  the  latter  all  the  uses  of  the  Subjunctive 
in  protasUt  The  Apodosis  has  either  (z)  the  Indicative,  expressing  the  conclusion 
as  a  fact;  and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  expressing  it  originally  as 
/b/tM/ir—- and  hence  more  or  less  doubtful-^  or  (2)  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive expressing  it  as  futurum  in  praeterito^  and  so  unfulfilled  in  the  present  or 
past.  Thus  rldSs,  m&lQre  carCblnnG  concutitur,  you  laugh,  he  shakes  with 
mor§  boisterous  laughter,  is  the  original  form  for  the  Indicative  in  protasis  and 
apodosis ;  si  rides  originally  means  merely  you  laugh  in  some  way  or  other ^  and 
so,  later,  IV  you  laugh.  So  ro^es  AristQnem,  negret,  ask  Aristo,  he  would  say  no, 
is  the  original  form  of  the  subjunctive  in  protasis  and  apodosis ;  sI  ro^Ss  would 
mean  ask  in  some  way  or  other.  In  si  rogr&res,  negr&ret,  the  Imperfect  rogr&rSs 
transfers  the  command  of  ro^Ss  to  past  time,^  with  the  meaning  suppose  you  had 
asked,  and  si  would  have  the  same  meaning  as  before;  while  neGr&t*et  transfers  the 
future  idea  of  negret  to  past  time,  and  means  he  was  going  to  deny.  Now  the  stating 
of  this  supposition  at  all  gives  rise  to  the  implication  that  it  is  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
—because,  if  it  were  true,  there  would  ordinarily  be  no  need  to  state  it  as  a  sup- 
position ;  for  it  would  then  be  a  simple  fact,  and  as  such  would  be  put  in  the  indie- 
ative.8  Such  a  condition  or  conclusion — originally  past,  meaning  suppose  you  had 
asked  [yesterday],  he  was  going  to  deny — came  to  express  an  unfulfilled  condition  in 
the  present ;  suppose  (or  if)  you  were  now  asking,  he  would  [now]  deny\\i&X  as  in  Eng- 
lish ought,  which  originally  meant  owed^  has  come  to  express  a  present  obligation. 

1  The  futurum  in  praeterito  is  a  tense  future  relatively  to  a  time  absolutely 
past.  It  denotes  a  future  act  transferred  to  the  point  of  view  of  past  time,  and  hence 
is  naturally  expressed  by  a  past  tense  of  the  Subjunctive :  thus  dizisset,  he  would 
have  ja/^=  dictarua  fult,  he  was  about  to  say  [but  did  not].  As  that  which 
looks  towards  the  friture  from  some  point  in  the  past  has  a  natural  limit  in  present 
time,  such  a  tense  (the  imperfect  subjunctive)  came  naturally  to  be  used  to  express 
a  present  condition  purely  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  contrary  to  fact. 

A  Compare  potliis  diceret,  he  should  rather  have  said  (^  266.  e)% 

•  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  this  implication  does  not  arise :  as, 
deciSns  centSna  dedisses,  nil  erat  in  locuUs  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3. 15),  if  you'd 
gweu  him  a  million^  there  was  nothing  in  his  coffers, 

^"Tliera  was  A  certain  lender  wUcb  ought  him  five  hundred  pieces." —  2>ir 
afa/yj  AT,  7! 
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Conditional  Sentences  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

I.  Simple  Present  or  Past  Conpitions.  nothing  implied  as  to  ftilfilmeni 
(i  306). 

&  future  Conditions:    \  f  J^®"  T?!*^  «  W)* 

I  b.  Less  vivid  (§  307). 

3.  Conditions  Contrary  f  a.  Present  (}  308). 

TO  Fact:  U.  Past  (}  308). 

4.  General  Conditions:  jf  L"'^^^^!^  Subject  (}  309.11). 

Kb,  Repeated  Action  ((  309.  o,  c)* 

{I.  in  clause  of  Fact,  Wish, 
Commando  31a  ^.tf). 
a.  inParticipialExpression 
(J3io.tf). 
X,  Potential  Subjunctive 

^.Protasis  Omitted    ^  ,  "^^i^L  of  Modesty 

«3".*). 


5.  ImpubdGokditions: 


!•  Protasis  and  Apodosis. 

304.  A  complete  conditional  sentence  consists  of  two 
clauses,  the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis. 

The  clause  containing  the  condition  is  called  the  Prota- 
sis; the  clause  containing  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
Apodosis:  as, — 

si  qui  exire  volunt  [protasis],  conivere  possum  [apodosis]  (Cat  H.  27), 

if  any  wish  to  depart^  I  can  keep  my  eyes  shut, 
si  est  in  exsilio  [protasis],  quid  amplius  postulatis  [apodosis]  (Iig.13), 

if  he  is  in  exi/e,  what  more  do  you  ask? 

Note. — It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Protasis  Is  the  dependent  clause^ 

a.  The  Protasis  is  regularly  introduced  by  the  condidonal  particle 
si  {jf)  or  one  of  its  compounds. 

Note. — These  compounds  are  idn,  nlsl,  etiamsl,  etsi,  tametsl,  tamenetsi 
(see  Conditional  and  Concessive  Particles,  §  155.  e^g).  An  Indefinite  Relative,  or 
any  relative  or  concessive  word,  may  also  serve  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause 
(see  §  316). 

b»  The  Apodosis  is  often  introduced  by  some  correlative  word  or 
phrase :  as,  sic,  ita,  turn,  eft  condioidne,  etc.    Thus*  — 

ita  enim  senectus  honesta  est,  si  se  ipsa  defendit  ((I!at  Maj.  38),  on  this 

€ondition  is  old  age  honorable ,  if  it  defends  itself 
si  quidem  me  amaret,  turn  istuc  prodesset  ^er.  £un.  446),  if  he  Saved  me^ 

then  this  would  be  profitable. 

Note. — In  tiiis  ose  0IO  and  6&  oondioiftne  «r«  tvM. 
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4,  The  Apodosis  is  the  principal  clause  of  the  conditional  sentence, 
but  may  at  the  same  time  be  subordinate  to  some  other  clause,  and  so 
be  in  the  form  of  a  Participle,  an  Infinitive,  or  a  Phrase :  as,  — 

sepultura  quoque  prohibitorf,  ni  rex  humari  iussisset  (Q.  C.  viii.  2),  inlend- 

ing  also  to  deprive  him  of  burial^  unUss  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  be 

interred, 
quod  si  praeterea  nemo  sequatur,  tamen  se  cum  sola  decima  legione  itonua 

[esse]  (B.  G.  i.  40),  but  if  no  one  else  would  follow^  he  would  go  with  the 

tenth  legion  alone, 
si  quos  adversum  proelium  commoveret,  h5s  reperire  posse  (id.)»  if  the  loss 

of  a  battle  alarmed  any,  they  might  findy  etc. 

Note. — When  the  Apodosis  itself  is  in  Indirect  Discourse,  or  in  any  dependent 
construction,  the  verb  of  the  Protasis  is  regularly  in  the  Subjunctive  (as  in  the  first 
two  of  the  above  examples,  see  §  337). 

d.  Conditions  are  either  (l)  Particular  or  (2)  General. 

I  A  Particular  Condition  refers  to  a  definite  act  or  series  of  acts 
occurring  at  some  definite  time, 

2.  A  General  Condition  refers  to  any  one  of  a  class  of  acts  which 
may  occur  (or  may  have  occurred)  at  any  time. 

2.   Classification. 

305.  The  principal  or  typical  Forms  of  conditional 
sentences  may  be  exhibited  as  follows :  — 

a.  Simple  Conditions,  with  nothing  implied  2&  to  fulfilment. 

1.  Present,  nothing  implied.    Present  Indicative  in  both  clauses. 

si  adest,^  bene  est,  if  he  is  [now]  here^  it  is  well,  P 

2.  Past,  nothing  implied.  Some  past  tense  of  the  Indicative  in  both 
clauses. 

si  aderat,  bene  erat,  if  he  was  [then]  here,  it  was  well, 
si  adfuit,  bene  fuit,  if  he  has  been  here^  it  has  been  well, 

b   Future  Conditions  (necessarily  as  yet  unfulfilled). 

lo  More  vivid. 

(a)  Future  Indicative  in  both  clauses. 

si  aderit,  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  be)  here^  it  will  be  well, 

(J3)  Future  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Future  Indicative  in  apodo- 
sis (condition  thought  of  as  completed  before  conclusion  begins). 

*  Cf.  the  Greek  forms:  — tf.  I.  €*  Tpd<ro'€i  rovro,  icoAc^s  fx*** 

2.  ct  Hirpafffft  TovTOp  koK&s  c^X^''*     <^  f«'/>a|e  TovrOf  Ka\&s  ^X*^» 
b»  I«  iiiif  vpdirtrp  rovrOf  Ka\&s  c^ct.  2*  cl  Tpda-aoi  rovrop  kciK&s  iiv  ^X^^ 

#*•  /•  #/  irpa^Ci  rovrop  Ka\&s  hy  «7xev.     2.  cl  fr/>a|c  rovro,  Ka\Ss  tiy  ^X^^* 
d  t,  idtf  Ttt  icKiwrfff  KoXd(eTflu«  2.  i[t  tv«  k.x4«tov,  iKoKiC^«« 
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si  adfuerit,  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  have  been)  Aer^f  it  wiff  [then]  ir  weU 
(but  it  will  not  begin  to  be  well  until  he  actually  is  here). 

2.  Less  vivid 

(a)  Present  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses.  , 

si  adsit,  bene  sit,  if  he  should  de  {or  were  to  be)  here^  Uwotdd  be  well. 

{fi)  Perfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis,  Present  Subjunctive  in  apodosis 
(condition  thought  of  as  completed  before  conclusion  begins). 

si  adfuerit,  bene  sit,  if  he  shotdd  be  (should  have  been)  kere^  it  wotdd 

[then]  be  well. 

c.  Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact. 

1.  Present,  contrary  to  fact.    Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses. 

si  adesset,  bene  esset,  if  he  were  [now]  here^  it  would  be  weli  (but  ne  is 
not  here). 

2.  Past,  contrary  to  fact.    Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses. 

si  adfuisset,  bene  fuisset,  if  he  had  [then]  been  here,  it  would  have  been 
well  (but  he  was  not  here). 

d.  General  Conditions.  Usually  not  differing  in  form  from  Par* 
ticular  Conditions  {a,  b,  and  c)  ;  but  sometimes  distinguished  in  the 
cases  following :  — 

1.  Present  General  Condition  (Indefinite  Time). 

(a)  Present  Subjunctive  second  person  singular  in  protasb.  Present 
Indicative  in  apodosis. 

si  hoc  dicas,  creditur,  if  any  one  [ever]  says  this^  it  is  [always]  belietfed, 

{p)  Perfiiict  Indicative  in  protasis,  Present  in  apodosis. 

si  quid  dixit,  creditur,  i/  he  [ever]  says  anything^  it  is  [always]  bdieved. 

2.  Past  General  Condition  (Repeated  Action  in  Past  Time). 

(a)  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis.  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis. 

si  quid  diceret,  credebatur,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything^  it  was  [always] 
believed  (=  whatever  he  said  was  always  believed). 

(fi)  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  protasis.  Imperfect  in  apodosis. 

si  quid  dixerat,  credebatur,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything^  it  was  [always] 
believed. 

Remark.— -The  use  of  tenses  in  Protasis  is  very  loose  in  English.  Thus  if  he 
is  alive  now  is  a  PRESENT  condition,  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Present' 
Indicative;  if  he  is  alive  next  year  is  a  FUTURE  condition,  expressed  in  Latin  by 
the  Future  Indicative.  Again,  if  he  were  here  now  is  a  PRESENT  condition  con- 
traiy  to  &ct,  and  would  be  expressed  by  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive;  if  he  were  t» 
see  me  thus  is  a  FUTURE  condition  less  vivid  to  be  expressed  by  the  Present  Sub* 
junctive ;  and  so  too,  if  you  advued  him,  he  would  aiUnd  xeukj  \)A  tosctax^X^^^^^ 
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d.  Pr«a«at  and  Past  Conditions — Nothing  Xmpliad. 

d06*  In  the  statement  of  present  and  past  conditions 
whose  falsity  is  not  implied^  the  present  and  past  tenses 
of  the  Indicative  are  used  in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis. 
Thus,  — 

n  tu  exercituaqae  valetis,  bene  est  (Fam.  v.  2),  if  you  and  the  army  art 
welly  it  is  tvell.     [Present  Condition.] 

haec  igitur,  si  Romae  es;  sin  abes,  aut  etiam  si  ades,  haec  negotia  sic  se 
habent  (Att.  v.  18),  this,  then,  if  you  are  at  Rome;  but  if  you  are 
away  —  or  even  if  you  are  there  —  these  matters  are  as  follows. 
[Present.] 

n  qui  magnis  ingeniis  in  eo  gen  ere  exstiterunt,  non  satis  Graecorum  gloriae 
responderunt  (Tuscul.  i.  3),  if  any  men  have  appeared  of  great  genius 
in  that  branchy  they  have  failed  to  compete  with  the  glory  of  the  Greeks, 
[Past  Condition.] 

accifn  Roma  sine  epistula  tua  fasciculum  litterarum  in  quo  s!  modo  valoisti 
et  Romae  fuistl  Philotimi  daco  esse  culpam  non  tuam  (Att.  v.  17),  / 
have  received  from  Rome  a  bundle  of  letters  without  any  from  you, 
which,  provided  you  have  been  well  and  at  Rome,  I  take  to  be  the  fault 
of  Philotimus,  not  yours,  [Mixed :  Past  condition  and  present  con- 
clusion.] 

quas  litteras,  si  Romae  es,  vidSbis  putesne  reddendas  (Att.  v.  18),  as  to 
this  letter,  if  you  are  at  Rome,  you  tvill  see  whether  in  your  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  delivered,     [Mixed :  Present  and  Future.] 

8f  nemo  impetravit  adroganter  rogo  (Ligarius  30),  if  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  it,  my  request  is  presumptuous,    [Past  and  Present.] 

a.  In  these  conditions,  tbe  apodosis  need  not  always  be  in  the  Indica- 
tive ;  but  may  assume  any  form,  according  to  the  sense.     Thus,  — 

si  placet . . .  videamns  (Cato  M.  1 5),  if  you  please,  let  us  see,    [Hortatory.] 
fiierit  hoc  censoris,  si  iiidicabat  (Div.  i.  29),  suppose  it  was  the  censor's 

duty,  if  he  judged  it  false,     [Hortatory  Subjunctive.] 
si  nondum  satis  cernitis,  recordamini   (Milon.   61),    if  you  do  not  yet  see 

clearly,  recollect.     [Imperative.] 
81  quid  habes  certius,  velim  scire  (Att.  iv.  10),  if  you  have  any  trust* 

worthy  information,  I  should  like  to  know  it,     [Subjunctive  of  VioA' 

Note. — Although  the  form  of  these  conditions  does  not  imply  anything  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  supposition,  the  sense  or  the  context  may  of  course  have  some  such 
implication:  as, — 

nolite,  si  in  nostro  omnium  fletii  nullam  lacrimam  aspexistia  Milonis,  hoc 
minus  ei  parcere  (Milon.  92),  do  not,  if  amid  the  weeping  of  us  aR 
you  have  seen  no  tear  [in  the  eyes]  of  Milo,  spare  htm  the  less  f of 
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petimus  a  vobi8»  indices,  si  qua  divina  in  tantit  mgenBs  cammendatio 
debet  esse,  ut  eum  in  vestram  accipiatis  fidem  (Archias  31),  «v  ask 
you^  judges  if  there  ought  to  be  anything  in  such  genius  to  recommend 
it  to  us  as  dy  a  recommendation  0/ the  gods,  that  you  receive  him  under 
your  protection. 

In  these  two  passages,  the  protasis  reafly  expresses  cause  :  but  the  cause  is  put 
by  the  speaker  in  the  form  of  a  non-committal  condition.  His  hearers  are  to 
draw  the  inference  for  themselves.  In  this  way  the  desired  impression  is  made 
on  their  minds  more  effectively  than  if  an  outspoken  causal  clause  bad  been 
used. 

4.  Future  ConditioiiB. 

307.   Future  Conditions  may  be  more  or  less  vivid. 

1.  In  a  more  vivid  future  condition  the  protasis  makes  a 
distinct  supposition  of  a  future  case,  the  apodosis  express- 
ing what  will  be  the  result. 

2.  In  a  less  vivid  future  condition,  the  supposition  is 
less  distinct,  the  apodosis  expressing  what  would  be  the 
result  in  the  case  supposed. 

a.  In  the  more  vivid  future  condition  the  Future  Indicative  is  used 
in  both  protasis  and  apodosis :  as^  — 

sanabimor  si  volemus  (Tus.  iii.  13),  «v  shaU  he  healed  if  we  wish, 
quod  si  legere  aut  audire  voletis  . . .  reperietis  (Cato  M.  20),  if  you  will 
[shall  wish  to]  read  or  hear ^  you  will  find. 

Note.  —  In  English  the  protasis  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Present  Indicative, 
rarefy  by  the  future  with  SHALL.  Often  in  Latin  the  Present  Indicative  is  found 
in  the  protasis  of  a  condition  of  this  land  (ct  ^  276.  c)\  9&^  — 

81  vincimus,  omnia  nobis  tuta  erunt;  sin  metu  cesserimus,  eadem  ilia 
advorsa  fient  (Sail.  Cat  58,  3),  if  we  conquer ^  all  things  will  be  safe 
for  us;  hut  if  we  yield  through  fear^  those  same  things  will  become 
hostile, 

en  pereo  hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvabit  (J^n,  iii.  606)9  if  I  perish^  it 
wiU  be  pleasant  to  have  perished  at  the  hands  of  men, 

h.  In  the  less  vivid  future  condition  the  Present  Subjunctive  b  used 
in  both  protasis  and  apodosis :  as,  — 

haec  si  tecum  patria  loquatur,  nonne  impetrare  dSbeat  (Cat.  i.  19), 
if  your  country  should  thus  speah  with  thee^  ought  she  not  to  pre* 
vailf 

qnod  si  quis  deus  mihi  largifitor  . . .  valde  recoaem  (Cat.  Ma.v  ^'^>  ^^^ 
i/ seme  god  were  to  grant  me  this^  I  HMvXd  stoutly  refuse^ 
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Remark. — The  present  subjunctive  sometimes  stands  in  protasis  with  the 
future  in  apodosis  from  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker.^ 

c*  If  the  conditional  act  is  regarded  as  completed  before  that  of  the 
apodosis  begins,  the  Future  Perfect  is  substituted  for  the  Future  Indic- 
ative in  protasis,  and  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  for  the  Present  Subjunc- 
tive: as, — 

sin  cum  potuero,  non  v§ner5,  turn  erit  inimicus  (Att.  ix.  2),  but  if  T  do  not 

come  when  I  can,  he  will  be  unfriendly. 
si  non  feceris  ignoscam  (Fam.  v.  19),  if  you  do  not  do  it.  Twill  excuse  you. 

Remark.— The  Future  Perfect  is  very  often  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  future 
condition:  as, — 

vehementer  mihi  gratum  feceris,  si  hunc  adolescentem  humanitate  tua 
comprehenderis  (Fam.  xiii.  15),  you  will  do  (will  have  done)  me  a 
great  favor y  if  you  receive  this  young  man  wit/iyour  usual  courtesy. 

d.  Any  form  denoting  or  implying  future  time  may  stand  In  the 
apodosis  of  a  future  condition.  So  the  Imperative,  the  participles  in 
-dus  and  -rus,  and  verbs  of  necessity,  possibility ,  and  the  like :  as,  — 

alius  finis  constituendus  est  si  prius  quid  maxime  reprehendere  Scipio 
solitus  sit  dixero  (Lael.  59),  another  limit  must  be  set  if  I  first  state 
what  Scipio  was  wont  most  to  find  fault  with. 

si  me  praeceperit  fatum,  vos  mandasse  mementd,  if  fate  cuts  me  off  too 
soon,  do  you  remember  that  I  ordered  this  (Q.  C.  ix.  6,  26). 

nisi  oculis  videritis  insidias  Miloni  a  Godio  factas,  nee  deprecaturi  smniis 
nee  postulatClri  (Milon.  6),  unless  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  the 
plots  laid  against  Milo  by  Clodius,  I  shall  neither  beg  nor  demand,  etc. 

non  possum  istum  accusare  si  cupiam  ( Ver.  iv.  87),  /  cannot  accuse  him 
if  I  should  desire  to, 

e.  Rarely  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  used  in  apodosis  with  a  Present 
or  even  a  Future  in  protasis,  to  represent  the  conclusion  rhetorically  as 
already  accomplished:  as,  — 

si  hoc  bene  fixum  in  animo  est,  vicistis  (Liv.  xxi.  44),  if  this  is  well  fixed 
in  your  minds,  you  have  conquered.     [For  you  will  have  conquered^ 

SI  eundem  [animum]  habueritis,  vicimus  (id.  43),  if  you  shall  have  kept 
the  same  spirit,  we  have  conquered, 

f,  A  future  condition  is  frequently  thrown  back  into  past  time,  with- 
out implying  that  it  is  contrary  to  fact  (§  308).  In  such  cases  the 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used :  as,  — 

1  It  often  depends  entirely  upon  the  view  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  and  not 

upon  the  nature  of  the  condition,  whether  it  shall  be  stated  vividly  or  not ;  as  in 

the  proverbial  "  If  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks,"  the  impossible  condition  is 

ironically  put  in  the  vivid  form,  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  some  other  supposed 

condition  stated  by  some  one  else* 
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non  poterat  nisi  vellet  (6.  C.  iii.  44),  was  not  able  unless  he  wished. 

tumulus  apparuit  .  .  .  n  luce  palam  iretor  hostis  praeventurus  erat  (liy. 
xxii.  24),  a  hill  appeared .  .  .  if  they  should  go  openly  by  lights  the  enemy 
would  prevent,  [The  first  two  appear  like  ind.  disc,  but  are  not.  I^Ji. 
observer  describing  the  situations  as  present  ones  would  say  potest  si 
velit  (etc.,  see  d)^  and  no  ind.  disc,  would  be  thought  of.  The  only 
difference  between  these  and  the  third  is  that  in  them  the  forms  in  d 
are  used  instead  of  the  subjunctive.] 

Caesar  si  peter  et .  .  .  non  quicquam  proficeret  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  4),  if  even 
Casar  were  to  ask  he  would  gain  nothing.  [Here  the  construction  is 
not  contrary  to  fact,  but  is  simply  si  petat  non  proficiat,  thrown  into 
past  time.] 

5.   Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact. 

308.  In  the  statement  of  a  supposition  known  to  be 
false^  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used 
in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis.^  The  imperfect  refers  to 
Present  Time,  the  pluperfect  to  Past :  as,  — 

quae  si  exsequi  neqairem,  tamen  me  lectulus  oblectaret  meus  (Cat.  Maj. 
38),  if  I  could  not  \iiQ!^'\  follow  this  (an  active  \\it:')fyetmy  coiuh  would 
afford  me  pleasure,     [ Present. ] 

nisi  tu  amisisses,  nunquam  recepissem  (id.  11),  unless  you  had  lost  it,  1 
should  not  have  recovered  it,     [Past.] 

si  meum  consilium  auctoritasque  valuisset,  tii  hodie  eger^s,  nos  liberi 
essemus,  respublica  non  tot  duces  et  exercitiis  amisisset  (Phil.  ii.  37), 
if  my  judgment  and  authority  had  prevailed  [as  they  did  not],  you 
would  this  day  be  a  beggar y  we  should  be  free^  and  the  republic  would 
not  have  lost  so  many  leaders  and  armies,     [Mixed  Present  and  Past.] 

qui  nisi  revertisset,  in  eo  conclavi  ei  cubandum  fuisset,  quod  proxima 
nocte  conruit:  ruina  igitur  oppressus  esset;  at  id  neque  si  fatum 
fuerat  effugisset,  nee  si  non  fuerat  in  eum  casum  incidisset  (Div.  ii. 
2o)yifit  hcui  been  decreed  by  fate,  he  would  not  have  escaped,  etc.  [The 
apodosis  of  fuerat  is  not  effugisset,  but  the  whole  conditional  sen- 
tence of  which  effugisset  is  the  apodosis;  the  real  protasis  of  effugis- 
set is  revertisset  (cf.  §  311.  ^).] 

a.  In  conditions  contrary  to  fact  the  Imperfect  often  refers  to  fast 
time,  both,  in  protasis  and  apodosis,  especially  when  a  repeated  or  con" 
tinued  action  is  denoted,  or  when  the  condition  if  true  would  stiU 
exist  i  as, — 

1  The  implication  of  falsity,  in  this  construction,  is  not  inherent  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive ;  but  comes  from  the  transfer  of  a  future  condition  to  past  time.    Thus  the 
time  for  the  happening  of  the  condition  has,  at  the  time  of  writing,  already  passed; 
so  that,  if  the  condition  remains  a  condition,  it  must  be  contrary  to  fact.    Sci  '«^'as*. 
forms  implying  a  future  frequently  take  the  pVace  oi  Khe  s\3^i\\iTvOi\N^\sL«:^ia^'»SkNsa. 
this  construction  (see  d,  below,  and  head-note,  p.  '^n^. 
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hic  gi  mentis  eaaet  suae,  ausus  esset  educeie  exercitum  (Pis.  50),  if  he  were 
of  sane  mind^  would  he  have  dared  to  lead  out  the  army  ?  [Here  esset 
denotes  a  continued  state,  past  as  well  as  present.] 

non  concidissent,  nisi  illud  receptaculum  classibus  nostris  pateret  (Verr.  ii. 
3),  [the  power  of  Carthage]  would  not  have  fallen^  unless  that  station 
had  been  open  to  our  fleets,     [Without  the  condition,  patebat.] 

Remark. — This  use  necessarily  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pluperfect  is 
equivalent  to  a  future  perfect  in  prae/erito,  and  so  represents  the  action  as  com- 
pleted and  momentary,  rather  than  as  continuing. 

b.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to  fact  the  Past  tenses  of 
the  Indicative  may  be  used  to  express  what  was  intended,  or  likely,  or 
already  begun :  as,  — 

si  licitum  esset  matres  veniebant  (Verr.  v.  1 29),  the  mothers  were  coming 

if  it  had  been  allowed  (see  §  305.  c,  2). 
in  amplexus  filiae  ruebat,  nisi  Hctores  obstitissent  (Tac.  A.  xvi.  32),  he  was 

about  rushing  into  his  daughter's  arms,  unless  the  lie  tors  had  opposed. 
iam  tuta  tenebam,  ni  gens  crudelis  ferro  invasisset  (i^n.  vi.  358),  /  was 

just  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  had  not  the  fierce  people  attacked  me. 

Note. — In  such  cases  the  apodosis  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical.    Thus,  — 

matres  veniebant  (et  venissent)  si  licitum  esset,  the  matrons  were  coming 
(and  would  have  kept  on)  if  it  had  been  allowed.  [So  with  paene, 
prope,  etc.] 

Remark. —  In  this  use,  the  imperfect  indicative  corresponds  in  tiiite  to  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  and  the  perfect  or  pluperfect  indicative  to  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

c.  Verbs  and  expressions  denoting  necessity,  propriety^  possibility, 
duty}  when  used  in  the  Apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to  fact  are 
regularly  put  in  the  Imperfect,  Perfect,  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  instead 
of  the  Subjunctive :  as,  — 

si  ita  putasset  certe  optabilius  Miloni  fuit  (Milon.   31),  if  he  had  thought 

sOf  surely  it  would  have  been  preferable  for  Milo, 
si  Romae  privatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen  is  erat  deligendus  (Manil. 

50),    if  he  (Pompey)  were  at  this  time  a  private  citizen  at  Rome,  yet 

he  ought  to  be  appointed, 
quod  esse  caput  debebat  si  probari  posset  (Fin.  iv.  23),  what  ought  to  be 

the  main  point  if  it  could  be  proved, 
nam  nos  decebat  lugere  (Tuscul.  L  115),  for  it  would  befit  us  to  mourn. 


1  Such  are  possum,  decet,  oportet,  dSbeo,  and  the  Second  Periphrastic 
Conjugation.  Observe  that  all  these  expressions  contain  the  idea  of  futurity  (cf, 
note  above).  Thus,  decet  mS  [hodiS]  Xre  crSs,  means  it  is  proper  for  me 
po-day]  to  go  to-morrow;  and,  decSbat  mS  [herl].  Ire  hodiS,  it^  was  proper 

/irmf  fyesterdsLy]  logo  to-day,  usually  with  the  impUcation  that  /  have  not  gone  as 

/ums^oitiidio. 
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Note  i. —  In  this  construction  it  is  only  the  tAi^g^  necessary  (etc)  that  is  con* 
ditioned,  and  not  the  necessity  itselt  If  the  necessity  itself  is  conditioned,  the 
Subjunctive  is  used  as  with  other  verbs.  The  difference  is  often  imperceptible,  but 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  example :  — 

quid  facere  potaissem  nisi  turn  consul  fuissem?  consul  autem  esse  qui 
potoi  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  tenuissem  a  pueritia  (Rep.  i.  lo),  what 
tould  I  have  done  if  I  had  not  then  been  consul ;  and  how  could  I 
have  been  consul  if  I  had  not  followed  that  course  of  life  from  boyhood. 

Note  2.— This  construction  is  sometimes  carried  still  further  in  poetry:  as, — 

SI  non  alium  iactaret  odorem,  laurus  erat  (Georg.  ii.  133),  it  were  a  laurel^ 
but  for  giving  out  a  different  odor, 

d.  The  participle  in  -ilnia  with  eram  or  ful  may  take  the  place  of 
an  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  Apodosis  of  a  condition 
contrary  to  fact :  as,  — 

quid  enim  futurum  fait  [=  fuisset],  si .  . .  (Liv.  ii.  i),  what  would  have 
happened  if  etc. 

neque  ambigitur  quin  ...  id  facturus  fuerit,  si  ...  (id.),  nor  is  there  any 
question  he  would  have  done  it  if  etc.     [Direct :  fecisset.] 

ex  quo  intellegi  potest  quam  acuti  natura  sint,  qui  haec  sine  doctrlna  credi- 
tuii  fuerint  (Tusc.  i.  48),  hence  it  may  be  understood  how  keen  they 
are  by  nature^  whoy  without  instruction^  would  have  believed  this. 
[Here  the  condition  is  contained  in  the  words  sine  doctrina.] 

adeo  parata  seditio  fuit,  ut  Othonem  rapturi  fuerint,  ni  incerta  noctis 
timuissent  (Tac.  H.  i.  26),  so  far  advanced  was  the  conspiracy  that 
they  would  have  seized  upon  Otho,  had  they  not  feared  the  hazards  of 
the  night,    [In  a  main  clause :  rapuissent  ni  timuissent.] 

Note. — This  construction  Is  regularly  used  when  the  apodosis  is  itself  a 
dependent  clause  requiring  the  subjunctive,  and  also  in  Indirect  Discourse.  In 
Indirect  Discourse  fuisse  replaces  eram  or  ful  (see  {  337). 

e.  The  Present  and  Perfect  subjunctive  are  sometimes  used  in  poetry 
in  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of  conditions  contrary  to  &ct :  as,— 

ni  comes  admoneat,  inrnat  (^Mn,  vL  293),  had  not  his  companion  warned 

him,  he  would  have  rushed  on, 
ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  ferant  (id.  i.  58),  un/ess  he  did  this^  they  would 

bear  away  sea  and  land. 

Note. — This  is  probably  a  remnant  of  an  old  construction.  Its  use  puts  the 
condition  in  a  vivid  form,— as  if  possible  at  any  moment  in  the  future  though  n(9t 
Hint  true. 

6.  General  Conditfons. 

309.  General  Conditions  (§  304.  d)  have  usually  the 
same  forms  as  Particular  Conditions.  But  they  are  som#> 
times  distinguished  in  the  foUowmg  tVvi^^  c2l^^"s»\ — 
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a^  The  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  the  second  person  singular^ 
to  denote  the  act  of  an  Indefinite  Subject  i^you  =  any  one).  Here  the 
Indicative  of  a  general  truth  may  stand  in  the  apodosis :  as,  — 

mens  prope  uti  ferrum  est :  si  exerceas  conteritur;  nisi  exerceas,  rabi* 
ginem  contrahit  (Cato  de  Mor.),  the  mind  is  very  like  iron  :  if  you 
use  iif  it  wears  away  ;  if  you  don't  use  it,  it  gathers  ruse, 

virtutem  necessario  gloria,  etiamsi  tu  id  non  agas,  consequitor  (Tusc  i. 
9^)  i  glory  necessarily  follows  virtue ^  even  if  that  is  not  one's  aim. 

n  prohibita  impune  transcenderis,  neque  metus  ultra  neque  pudor  est 
(Tac.  A.  ill.  54),  if  you  once  overstep  the  bounds  with  impunity^  there  is 
no  fear  nor  shame  any  more. 

si  cederes  placabilis  (Tac  Ann.),  \he  was\  easily  appeased  if  one  yielded. 

^.  In  later  writers  (not  In  Cicero),  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive  are  used  in  protasis,  with  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis, to  state  a  repeated  or  customary  action  in  past  time :  as,  — 

accusatores,  si  facultas  incideret,  poenis  adficiebantur  (Tac.  A.  vi.  30),  the 
accusers^  whenever  opportunity  offered^  were  visited  with  punishment. 

C.  In  a  general  condition  in  present  time,  the  protasis  often  takes 
the  Perfect,  and  the  apodosis  the  Present  Indicative.  For  past  time, 
the  Pluperfect  is  used  in  the  protasis,  and  the  Imperfect  in  the  apodosis. 
Thus,  — 

u  quos  aliqua  membrorum  parte  inutiles  notaverunt,  necar!  iubent  (Q.  C 
ix.  I,  25),  if  they  [ever]  mark  any  infirm  in  any  part  of  their  limbs, 
they  [dways]  order  them  to  be  put  to  death.     [Present.] 

si  a  persequendo  hostes  deterrere  nequiverant  ab  tergo  circumveniebani 
(Jug*  50),  (/"[ever]  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pur* 
suing,  they  [always]  surrounded  them  in  the  rear,     [Past.] 

d.  In  all  other  cases,  general  suppositions — including  those  intro- 
duced by  Indefinite  Relatives — are  not  distinguished  in  form  from 
Particular  Conditions. 

7.   Condition  Disguised. 

310.  In  many  sentences  properly  conditional,  the  Prot- 
asis is  not  expressed  by  a  conditional  clause,  but  is  stated 
in  some  other  form  of  words  or  implied  in  the  nature  of 
the  thought.     Thus,  — 

a.  The  condition  may  be  implied  in  a  Clause  or  in  a  Participle, 
Noun,  Adverb,  or  some  other  word  or  phrase.     Thus,  — 

facile  me  paterer— lUo  ipso  iudice  quaerente  —  pro  Sex.  Roscio  dicere 
(Rose.  Amer.  85),  /  should  readily  allow  myself  te  speak  for  Roscius 
if  that  very  judge  were  conducting  the  trial.  [Present  contrary  to  factx 
£if  gnaereret.  etcT 
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non  mihi,  nisi  admonit9»  venisset  in  mentem  (De  O.  ii.  180),  it  would  not 
have  come  into  my  mind  unless  [I  had  been]  reminded,  [Past  con* 
trary  to  fact:  nisi  admonitas  essem.] 

nulla  alia  gens  tanta  mole  .cladis  non  obruta  esset  (Liv.  xxii.  54),  there  is 
no  other  people  that  would  not  have  been  crushed  by  such  a  weight  of 
disaster,    [Past  contrary  to  fact:  a  alia  fiiisset.] 

nemo  unquam  sine  magna  spe  immortalitatis,  se  pro  patria  ofiferret  ad 
mortem  (Tusc.  i.  32),  no  one^  without  great  hope  of  immortality ^  would 
ever  expose  himself  to  death  for  his  country,  [Present  contrary  to  fact : 
nisi  magnanx  spem  liaberet.] 

quid  hunc  paucorum  annorum  accSssiS  iuvare  potuisset  (Lsel.  11),  what 
good  could  the  addition  of  a  few  years  have  done  him  (if  they  had  been 
added)  ?    [Past  contrary  to  fact :  n  accessissent.] 

qiu  igitur  mihi  ferarum  laniatus  oberit  nihil  sentient!  (Tuscul.  i.  104), 
what  harm  will  the  mangling  by  wild  beasts  do  me  if  I  don^t  feel  any- 
thing (feeling  nothing)  ?    [Future  more  vivid :  si  nihil  sentiam.] 

inoitata  semel  proclive  labuntur  (Tusc.  iv.  42),  if  once  given  a  push^  they 
slide  down  rapidly,     [Present  General :  u  inoitata  sunt.] 

b.  The  condition  may  be  contained  in  a  Wish  {optative  subjunctive), 
or  expressed  as  an  Exhortation  or  Command  {hortatory  subjunctive^^  or 
imperative) :  as,  — 

atinam  quidem  fiiissem  I  molestus  nobis  non  esset  (Fam.  xii.  3),  /  wish 
I  had  been  [chief] :  he  would  not  now  be  troubling  us  {i,e,  if  I  had 
been).     [Optative  Subjunctive.] 

natiLram  ezpellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret  (Hor.  £p.  i.  10.  24)  drive  out 
nature  with  a  pitchfork^  still  she  will  ever  return,     [Hortatory.] 

roges  enim  Aristonem,  neget  (Fin.  iv.  69),  for  ask  Aristo^  he  would  deny, 

manent  ingenia  senibus,  modo  permaneat  studium  et  industria(Cato  M.  22), 
old  men  keep  their  mental  powers,  only  let  them  keep  their  zeal  and  dili- 
gence (§  266.  d),     [Hortatory.] 

telle  banc  opinionem,  liictum  sustuleris  (Tusc.  i.  30),  remove  this  notion, 
and  you  will  have  done  away  with  grief,     [Imperative.] 

Note. — The  so-called  concessive  subjunctive  with  ut  and  nS  is  really  hortatory^ 
^nd  often  has  the  force  of  protasis  (§  313.  a) :  as,-^ 

nt  enim  rationem  Plato  nullam  afferret,  ipsa  auctoritate  me  frangeret  (Tusc. 
i.  49),  even  if  Plato  gave  no  reasons,  [still]  he  would  overpower  me, 
etc. 

c.  Rarely  the  condition  takes  the  form  of  an  independent  clause, 
as, — 

ridSs:  maiore  cachinno  concutitur  (Juv.  iii.  100),  you  laugh;  he  shakes 
with  louder  laughter  (=:  if  you  laugh,  he  shakes). 


1  This  usage  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  Protasis : 
the  subjunctive  being  used  first  as  in  {  266,  while  the  conditional  particle  is  a  form 
of  an  indefinite  pronoun  (see  head-note,  p.  330V 
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commovS :  senties  (Tusc.  iv.  54),  stir  him  up  [and]  youUl  findy  etc. 
de  paupertate  agitor:  m>ilti  patient es  pauperis  commemorantur  (Tusc 
iii.  57),   we  speak  of  poverty  ;  many  patient  poor  are  mentioned. 

d.  The  condition  is  often  contained  in  a  Relative  Clause  (see  §  316). 
Remark.  —  For  the  use  of  a  participle  as  Apodosis,  see  §  304.  c, 

8.   Condition  Omitted. 

311-  The  Protasis  is  often  wholly  omitted,  but  may  be 
inferred  from  the  course  of  the  argument.     Thus,  — 

poterat  Sextilius  impune  negare :  quis  enim  redargueret  (Fin.  ii.  55),  Sex- 
tilius  might  have  denied  with  impunity;  for  who  would  prove  him 
wrong  (if  he  had). 

Remark.— Under  this  head  belongs  the  so-called  Potential  Subjunctive. 

I.    POTENTIAL  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

a.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  denote  an  action  not  as 
actually  performed^  but  as  possible. 

In  this  use  the  Present  and  the  Perfect  refer  without  distinction  to 
the  im mediate  y///7^r^,'  the  Imperfect  io  past  time.  The  second  person 
is  common,  indicating  an  Indefinite  Subject  (cf.  §  309.  a).    Thus, — 

hie  quaerat  quispiam  (N.  D.  ii.  ly^ykere  some  one  may  ask, 

assimilare  freto  possis  (Ov.  M.  v.  6),  you  might  compare. 

ut  aliquis  fortasse  dixerit  (Of.  iii.  97),  as  one  may  perhaps  say. 

forsitan  haec  illi  mirentur  (Verr.  iv.  1 24),  they  may  perchance  marvel  at 

these  things. 
turn  in  lecto  quoque  videres  susurros  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77),  then  on  each  couch 

you  might  hear  whisperings. 

Note  i.  —  The  Present  is  sometimes  used  for  the  Imperfect:  as, — 

migrantis  cernas  (yEn.  iv.  401),  you  might  have  seen  them  moving. 

Note  2.  —  The  Pluperfect  is  rare  in  this  construction.  Its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  Imperfect, 

pntasses  eius  liictus  aliquem  finem  esse  debere  (Sen.  Dial.  6,  13),  you 
would  have  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  end  to  his  grief  , 

Note  3. — The  subjunctive  with  forsitan  does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  the 
Potential  Subjunctive,  but  is  really  an  Indirect  Question  ($  334.  ^), 

Remark. — The  potential  subjunctive  is  strictly  an  apodosis  with  omitted 
protasis.  Sometimes  the  protasis  may  be  easily  supplied,  but  often  none  b 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  So  also  the  Subjunctive  of  Modesty  (^, 
below). 

II.    SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  MODESTY. 

b.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  cautious,  modest,  or  hypothetical 
statements  {coniunctlvus  modestiae)*    This  use  is  especially  commoa 

in  a  polite  wish,  with  velim  or  veUem.    TYwkS,— 
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pace  tui  dizerim  (MU.  1 03),  /  would  say  by  your  leaive, 

baud  sciam  an  (Laelius   51),   J  should  incline  to  think, 

tu  velim  sic  existimes  (Fain.  xii.  6),  I  should  like  you  to  think  so. 

vix  auaim  credere  (Ov.  M.  vi.  561),  I  should  hardly  dare  believe, 

vellem  adesset  M.  Antonius  (Phil.i.  16)  /  could  wish  Antony  were  here. 

[Here  vellem  implies  an  unfulfilled  wish  in  present  time;    volo  or 

nolo  would  express  a  peremptory  wish.] 
haec  erant  fere  quae  tibi  nota  esse  vellem  (Fam.  xii.  5),  this  is  about  what 

I  should  like  you  to  know,     [Here  vellem  is  simply  velim  transferred 

to  past  time  on  account  of  erat  (epistolary),  by  sequence  of  tenses, 

and  does  not  imply  an  impossible  wish.] 

III.    VERBS   OF  NECESSITY. 

c.  The  Indicative  of  verbs  signifying  necessity^  propriety^  and  the 
like,  may  be  used  in  the  apodosis  of  implied  conditions,  either  future 
or  contrary  to  fact :  as,  — 

longnm  est  ea  dicere,  sed  . . .  (Ses.  12),  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell,  etc. 

[Future.] 
illud  erat  aptins,  aequum  cuique  concedere  (Fin.  iv.  2),  it  would  be  more 

fitting  to  yield  each  one  his  rights. 
quanto  melius  fuerat   (Off.  iii.   94),  hoio  much  better  it  would  have 

been, 
quod  centra  decnit  ab  illo  meum  [corpus  cremari]  (Cat.  Maj.),  whereas 

on  the  other  hand  mine  ought  to  have  been  burnt  by  him. 
ipsum  enim  exspectare  magnum  fuit  (Phil.  ii.  lO'T^y  would  it  have  been  a 

great  matter  to  wait  for  the  man  himself? 
nam  nos  decebat  domum  lugere  ubi  esset  aliquis  in  liicem  editus  (Tusc.  i. 

11^),  for  it  were  fitting  to  mourn  the  house  where  a  man  has  been  born 

(but  we  do  not), 
nunc  est  bibendum  .  .  .  nunc  Saliaribus  omare  pulvinar  deorum  tempus 

erat  dapibus  sodales  (Hor.  Od.  i.  37.  i),  i.e.  it  would  be  time  (if  it 

were  for  us  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  public  act). 

Remark. — Notice  that,  in  this  construction,  the  Imperfect  indicative  refers  to 
present  time;  the  Pluperfect  to  simply /aj/ time,  like  the  perfect.  Thus  oport€bat 
means  it  ought  to  be  [now],  but  is  not;  ox>ortuerat  means  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  was  not. 

Note. — In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  a  protasis  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  not  (see  third  example  above). 

9.   Complez  ConditioiiB. 

d.  Either  the  protasis  or  the  apodosis  may  be  a  complex  idea  in 
which  the  main  statement  is  made  with  expressed  or  implied  qualifica- 
tions. In  such  cases  the  true  logical  relation  of  the  parts  is  sometimes 
disguised:  as,— 
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s!  quis  honim  dixisset ...  si  verbum  de  republjca  f ecisset  • . .  multa  plura 
dixisse  quam  dixisset  putaretur  (Rose.  Am.  2),  if  any  of  these  had 
spoken  in  case  he  had  said  a  word  about  politics,  he  would  be  thonight 
to  have  said  much  more  than  he  did  say,  [Here  the  apodosis  of 
dixisset  is  the  whole  of  the  following  statement  (cd  .  • .  patfiretur), 
which  is  itself  conditioned  by  a  protasis  of  its  own :  A  verbum,  etc.]. 

quod  si  in  hoc  mundo  Heri  sine  deo  non  potuit  ne  in  sphaera  quidem 
eosdem  motiis  sine  divino  ingenio  potuisset  imitar!  (Tusc.  i.  63),  new 
if  that  cannot  be  done  in  this  universe  without  divine  agency y  no  more 
could  [Archimedes]  in  his  orrery  have  imitated  the  same  revolutions 
without  divine  genius,  [Here  n  potuit  (a  protasis  with  nothing  im- 
plied) has  for  its  apodosis  the  whole  clause  which  follows,  but  potuisset 
has  a  contrary-to-fact  protasis  of  its  own  implied  in  sine  . . .  ingenid.] 

peream  male  si  non  optimum  erat  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.6),  confound  me  (may  I 
perish  wretchedly)  if  it  wouldnU  be  better,  [Here  peream  is  apodosb 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  while  the  true  protasis  to  optimum  erat. 
contrary  to  fact,  is  omitted.] 

10.  Particles  of  Comparison  (Conclusion  Omitted). 
312*  The  particles  of  Comparison  —  tamquam,  tamquam 
si;  quasi,  Scsi;  utsi;  veiutsi;  veiuti,  and  poetic  oeu  (all  meaning 
as  if),  and  quam  si  {than  if)  —  take  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive,  unless  the  sequence  of  tenses  requires  the 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect.     Thus,  — 

tamquam  clausa  sit  Asia  (Fam.  xii.  9),  as  if  Asia  were  closed, 

tamquam  si  claudus  sim  (Plaut.  Asin.  ii.4, 21),  just  as  if  I  were  lame  (1.^.  just 

as  it  would  be  if  I  should  be  lame), 
ita  hos  [honores]  petunt,  quasi  honeste  vizerint  (Jug.  85),  they  seek  them 

(offices)  just  as  if  they  had  lived  honorably, 
quasi  vero  non  specie  visa  iudicentur  (Acad.  ii.  58),  as  if  forsooth  visible 

things  were  not  judged  by  their  appearance, 
similiter  facis  ac  si  me  roges  (N.  S.  iii.  3),  you  do  exactly  as  if  you  asked  me. 
aeque  ac  s!  mea  negotia  essent  (Fam.  xiii.  43),  as  much  as  if  it  were  my 

ozvn  business, 
velut  si  coram  adesset  (B.  G.  i.  32),  as  if  he  were  present  in  person. 
ceu  cetera  nusquam  bella  forent  (^En.  ii.  438),  as  if  there  were  no  fighting 

elsewhere.     [But  sometimes  with  indie,  in  poetry,  as  Mn,  v.  88.] 
magis  quam  %\  domi  essSs  (Att.  vii.  4),  more  than  if  you  were  at  home. 

Remark. — The  English  idiom  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  these  particles ;  but  the  point  of  view  is  different  in 
the  two  languages.  Thus  the  second  example  above  is  translated  just  as  if  I  were 
tame^ — as  if  it  were  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact;  but  it  really  means /ttf/ 
as  [it  would  be]  if  I  should  [at  some  future  time]  be  lame,  and  so  is  a  less  vivid 
future  condition  requiring  the  present  subjunctive.  Similarly  quasi  hondstS 
vixerint,  as  if  they  had  lived  honorably ,  is  really  as  [they  would  do  in  the  future] 
^^!/i4fy  should  have  lived  honorably,  and  so  Tec^uue&^e^ettecXS\x\^>mctLve  i\  so/.a). 
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Note.— These  subjunctive  clauses  are  really  future  conditions  with  apodosis 
implied  in  the  particle  itself.  Thus  in  taxnquam  si  claudus  sim  the  protasis 
is  introduced  by  si,  and  the  apodosis  implied  in  tamquaxn. 

11.   Concessive  Clauses. 

313.  The  particles  of  Concession  (meaning  although^ 
granting  that)  are  the  following :  quamquam,  quamllbet, 
quamvb,  quantum  vIb,  ut,  n6,  cum,  licet,  etsi;  tametsi; 
etdamsl. 

Some  of  these  take  the  Subjunctive,  others  the  Indica- 
tive.    Thus,  — 

a,  QuamvlB,  ut,  and  nS  take  the  Subjunctive  (§  266. c)\  as,  — 

qoamvis  ipsi  infantes  sint,  tamen  .  .  .  (Or.  76),  however  incapable  of 

speaking  they  themselves  may  be^yety  etc. 
ut  neminem  alium  rogasset  (Mil.  46),  even  if  he  had  asked  no  other, 
ne  sit  sane  summum  dolor:  malum  certe  est  (Tuscul.  ii.  14),  suppose  pain 

is  not  the  greatest  evil^  still  it  surely  is  an  evil. 

Note.  —  Quaxnvis  means  literally,  as  much  as  you  will.  Thus  in  the  example 
above,  let  them  be  as  incapable  as  you  ivill,  still,  etc.  The  subjunctive  with  quam- 
vls  and  n6  is  hortatory;  that  with  ut  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

b,  Ucet  (properly  a  verb)  takes  a  Substantive  clause  in  the  Sub- 
junctive (§  331. 0  •  ^»  — 

licet  omnes  in  me  terrores  periculaque  impendeant  (Rose.  Am.  31),  though 
all  terrors  and  perils  should  menace  me. 

Note. — The  subjunctive  with  licet  is  by  the  sequence  of  tenses  necessarily 
limited  to  the  Present  and  Perfect  tenses. 

c,  ZStsT,  etiamsT,  tametsi,  even  if,  take  the  same  constructions  as 
•I  (§  305)  •  as,  — 

etsi  abest  matiiritis  (Fam.  vi.  18),  though  ripeness  of  age  is  wanting, 

etsi  nunquam  dubium  fait  (id.  v.  19),  although  it  has  never  been  doubtful, 

etsi  statueram  (id.  v.  5),  though  I  had  determined. 

etsi  nihil  aliud  abstulisaetis  (Sull.  90),  even  if  you  had  taken  away  nothing 
else, 

etiamsi  quod  scribas  non  habSbis,  scribito  tamen  (Fam.  xvi.  26},  even  if 
you  [shall]  have  nothing  to  write^  still  write. 

Bed  ea  tametsi  vos  parvi  pendebatis  (Sail.  Cat.  52),  but  although  you  re- 
garded those  things  as  of  small  account, 

d,  Cum  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  326) :  as,  — 

cum  mihi  non  omnino  exoidisset  (Fam.  ▼.  13),  though  it  had  not  entirely 
vanished  [from  xsiy  mind]. 
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Note.— In  early  Latin  ouxn  (QUOm)  concessive  usually  takes  the  Indies^ 
tive:  as,— 

nil  qaom  est  nil  defit  tamen  (Ter.  Eun.  243),  while  I  have  nothings  stiU 
nothing  is  wanting,     [See  also  §  326,  note  3.  j 

e.  Quamquam  introduces  an  admitted  fact  and  takes  the  Indica- 
tive: as,— 

omnibus — quamquam  ruit  ipse  suis  cladibus — pestem  denuntiat  (Fhil.  xiv. 
8),  though  he  is  breaking  down  under  his  disaster s^  stilt  he  threatens 
aU  with  destruction. 

f.  Quamquam  more  commonly  means  ^;/r</^^/,  introducing  a  new 
proposition  in  the  indicative :  as,  — 

quamquam  haec  quidem  tolerabilia  videbantur,  etsi,  etc  (MiL  76),  and 
yet  these,  in  truth,  seemed  now  bearable^  though,  etc. 

g.  The  poets  and  later  writers  frequently  use  quamvfs  and  quam- 
quam like  etsl,  connecting  them  with  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  condition.    Thus,  — 

quamquam  moveretur  (Li v.  xxxvi.  34),  although  he  was  moved, 

PoUio  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica,  musam  (EcL  iiL  84),  PoUio  toves 

my  muse,  though  she  is  rustic, 
quamvis  pervgneras  (Liv.  ii.  40),  though  you  had  come. 

Note.— Even  Gcero  occask)nally  uses  quamquam  with  the  Subjunctive! 
as,— 

quamquam  neld  quidem  suspicionem  coitionis  habuerit  (Plane.  53),  though 
not  even  that  raised  any  suspicion  of  a  coalition, 

h.  The  Relative  pronoun  qui  is  often  used  with  the  Subjunctive  to 
express  concession  (see  §  320.  ^). 

i.  Concession  is  often  expressed  by  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  with- 
out a  particle  (§  266)  :  as,  — 

sit  clarus  Scipio,  5rnetur  eximia  laude  Africanus,  habeator  vir  egregius 
Paullus  •  • .  erit  profecto  inter  horum  laudes  aliquid  loci  nostrae  gloriae 
(Catil.  iv.  21),  let  Scipio  be  renowned^  let  Africanus  be  honored  with 
especial  praise,  let  Paulus  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  inan^  [still] 
diere  will  surely  be  some  room  for  my  glory  amid  the  praises  of  these 
men, 

12.  Proviso. 

314.  Dum,  mode,  dummodo,  or  tantum,  introducing  a 
Proviso,  takes  the  Subjunctive:  as, — 

oderint  dum  metoant  (Off.  i.  97),  let  them  hate,  if  only  they  fear, 
valetudo  modo  bona  sit  (Brut.  64),  provided  the  health  is  good, 
dnmmodo  inter  me  atque  te  murus  intersit  (Cat.i.  10),  provided  only  the 
walHoi  the  city)  is  between  us. 
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a.  In  a  tuffUive  proviso  ni  is  used,  with  or  without  modo,  etc. :  as, 

mode  ii§  tit  ex  pecudum  genere(Of.  i.  10^,  provided  [in  pleasure]  he  be 
not  of  the  herd  of  cattle. 

id  facial  saepe,  dam  ne  lassum  fiat  (Cato  R.  R.  v.  4),  let  him  do  this  often, 
provided  he  does  not  get  tired. 

dummodo  ea  (severitas)  ne  varietur  (Q.  Fr.  i.  i),  provided  only  it  (strict- 
ness) be  not  allowed  to  swerve. 

tantum  ne  noceat  (Ov.  M.  ix.  21),  only  let  it  do  no  harm. 

Note.— The  Subjunctive  with  modo  is  hortatory  ({  266.  <f ) ;  that  with  dum  and 
dumraodo,  a  development  from  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  with  dum  in  temporal 
clauses,  J  328  (compare  the  colloquial,  so  long  as  my  health  is  good ^  I  don't  care). 

b.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  without  a  particle  sometimes  ex- 
presses a  proviso  (see  §  266.  dy.  as,  — 

aint  Maecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones  (Mart.  viii.  56,  5),  so  there 
be  Maecenases^  Virgils  will  not  be  lacking. 

Note, —  For  a  clause  of  Result  expressing  proviso,  see  §  319.  b. 

13.   Use  of  Si  and  its  Compounds. 

315.  The  uses  of  some  of  the  more  common  Conditional 
Particles  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

a,  I.  SI  is  used  iox  affirmative,  nisi  (nf)  and  si  n5n  for  negative 
conditions.  With  nisi  (generally  unless)  the  apodosis  is  stated  as  uni- 
versally true  except  in  the  single  case  supposed,  in  which  case  it  is 
(impliedly)  not  true.    Thus,  — 

nisi  Conon  adest  maereo,  unless  Conon  is  here^  I  mourn  {i.e.  I  am  always 
in  a  state  of  grief  except  in  the  single  case  of  Conon's  presence,  in 
which  case  I  am  not). 

With  si  n6n  {if  not)  the  apodosis  is  only  stated  as  true  in  the  (nega- 
tive) case  supposed^  but  as  to  other  cases  no  statement  is  made.  Thus, — 

si  Conon  non  adest  maereo,  if  Conon  is  not  here,  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  mourn  in 
the  single  case  of  Conon's  absence,  nothing  being  said  as  to  other  cases 
in  which  I  may  or  may  not  mourn). 

Note.  —  It  often,  however,  makes  no  difference  in  which  form  the  statement 
is  made. 

2.  NI  is  an  old  form  surviving  in  a  few  conventional  phrases  and 
reappearing  in  poets  and  later  writers. 

Sometimes  nisi  si,  except  if,  unless,  occurs :  as,  — 

noli  putare  me  ad  quemquam  longiores  epistulas  scribere,  nisi  si  quis  ad 
me  plura  scripsit  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  except  in  case  one  writes  more  to  me. 

b.  Nisi  vSr6  and  nisi  forte  regularly  introduce  an  objection  or 
exception  ironically,  and  take  the  Indicative*.  3k&,-- 
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niid  vSr5  L.  Caesar  crudelior  vbus  eat  (Cat.  iv.  i^),uftUss  indmd  Z.  Ctnar 

seemed  too  cruel, 
nisi  forte  volmnaa  Epicureoram  opinionem  sequi  (De  Fato^  37),  unless  to 

be  sure  we  choose  tofoUaw  the  notion  of  the  Epicureans, 

Note. — This  is  the  regular  way  of  introducing  a  reductio  ad  aisnrdum  in  Latin. 
Nisi  alone  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense :  as, — 

nisi  unum  hoc  faciam  ut  in  puteo  cenam  coquant  (Plant.  AuL  363),  unless 
I  do  this  one  things  [make  them]  cook  dinner  in  the  weU, 

c.  STve  (seu) « « •  slve  (sen), whether  .•  .or^  introduce  a  condition 
in  the  form  of  an  aUerncUive.  They  may  be  used  with  any  form  of 
condition,  or  with  difierent  forms  in  the  two  members.  Often  also  they 
are  used  without  a  verb.    Thus,  — 

nam  illo  loco  Hbentissime  soleo  uti,  eave  quid  mecum  ipse  cogito,  nve  quid 
aut  scribo  aut  lego  (De  I^eg.  ii.  i),  for  I  enjoy  myself  most  in  that 
place^  whether  I  am  thinking  by  myself ^  or  am  either  writing  or 
reading. 

Note.  — -  Slve  . . .  seu  and  seu  . . .  slve  are  late  or  poetic 

d.  Nisi  is  often  used  loosely  by  the  comic  poets  in  the  sense  of 
only:  as, — 

ecce  autem  de  integro;  nisi  quidquid  est  volo  scire  (Ter.  Ad.  153)9  but 
there  it  is  again  ;  only  whatever  it  is  I  want  to  know  it. 
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Chapter  V.  —  Dependent  Constructions. 

I.- RELATIVE  CLAUSES. 

The  Relative,  being  in  origin  a  weak  demonstrative  (or  possibly,  in  some  cases, 
an  interrogative),  may  be  used  indifferently  with  either  the  indicative  or  the  sub* 
junctive.  A  simple  relative,  introducing  a  merely  descriptive  £Eict,  takes  the 
Indicative,  as  any  demonstrative  would  do.  Thus,  tellUs  quae  fuerat  rudls. 
But  many  relative  constructions  take  the  subjunctive  to  indicate  a  closer  logical 
connection  between  the  relative  clause  and  the  main  clause. 

These  constructions  have  grown  up  from  the  future  meaning  of  the  subjunctive, 
each  with  its  own  special  development.  In  general  they  are  of  two  kinds,  which 
are  not,  however,  very  distinct  in  meaning :  z.  clauses  where  the  implied  logical 
connection  is  that  of  Purpose;  2.  clauses  which  express  more  or  less  distinctly 
some  Characteristic  of  the  antecedent.  Of  these  last  the  most  common  is  the 
ordinary  clause  of  Result.  Besides  these  two  classes,  however,  there  are  general 
relatives  of  Protasis,  in  which  the  indefinite  relatives  whoever^  whenever^  etc.,  are 
regarded  as  conditional  expressions,  equivalent  to,  if€uiy  oni,  if  at  tu^  Hme^  etc.^ 

Dependent  Relative  Clauses  may  be  thus  classified: — 

X.  Conditional  Relative  Clauses  (§  316). 

fl.  Clauses  of  PURPOSE  {Final  Clauses)  (§  317), 

3.  Clauses  of  CHARACTERISTIC,  including — 

a.  Simple  Result  {Consecutive  Clauses)  (}  319). 

b.  Clauses  of  Characteristic  (including  cause  and  hindrance)  ({}  390^  39x)* 
f.  Clauses  of  Time  (}  322  ft). 

1.   Conditional  Relative  ClatiseB. 

316.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or 
Relative  Adverb  may  be  treated  as  a  conditional  clause 
and  take  any  of  the  constructions  of  Protasis^  (§  305):  as, 

qui  enim  vitiis  modum  appSnit,  is  partem  suscipit  vitiorum  (Tusc.  iv.  42), 

he  who  [only]  sets  a  limit  to  faults^  takes  up  the  side  of  the  faults, 

[=  si  qaiB  appdnit^] 
qnicquid  potoit,  potuit  ipsa  per  se  (Agr.  i,  20),  whatever  power  she  had^ 

she  had  by  herself     \=  n  quid  potuit.] 
quod  qui  faciei,  non  aegritudine  solum  vacabit,  sed,  etc  (Tusc.  iv.  38), 

and  he  who  does  [shall  do]  this^  will  he  free  not  onfyf  etc.    [=  a  quia 

faciei.] 
quisquis  hue  venerit  vapulabit  (Plaut.  Am.  153)*  whoever  comes  here 

shall  get  a  thrashing,     [=  u  quia  venerit.] 


1  As  in  the  Greek  *f  ^Pf  trrav,  etc. ;  and  in  statutes  In  Eng,Usb.^  ^bfts»  ^3ba 
phnues  i/of^persoH  shaH  and  whotvir  shall  axe  uied  Vckd2kStet«Qi^ . 
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philosophia,  cui  qui  pareat,  omne  tempus  aetatis  sine  molestia  possit 
degere  (Cat.  Maj.  2),  philosophy y  which  iF  anyone  should  obey,  he 
would  be  able  to  spend  his  whole  life  without  vexation.  [=  si  quia 
pareat.] 

qnaecumque  causa  vos  hue  attulisset,  laetarer  (De  O.  ii.  1 5),  /  should  be 
glad,  whatever  cause  had  brought  you  hete  {i.e,  if  any  other,  as  well  as 
the  one  which  did).     [=  si . . .  attulisset.] 

Note. — The  relative  in  this  construction  is  always  Indefinite  in  meaning,  and 
usually  in  form. 

a.  The  special  constructions  of  General  Conditions  are  sometimes 
found  in  Conditional  Relative  Clauses :  viz.,  — 

1.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  protasis 
with  the  Indicative  of  a  general  truth  in  the  apodosis  (§  309.  a):  as,  — 

bonus  segnior  fit,  nbi  neglegaa  (Jug.  31),  a  good  man  becomes  less  diligent 
when  you  doiiH  watch  him, 

2.  In  later  writers  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the 
protasis  and  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  the  apodosis  (§  309.  b)\  as,  — 

qa5camqae  se  IntuliBset,  vict5riam  secum  trahebat  (Liv.  vi.  8),  wherever 
he  advanced,  he  carried  victory  with  him. 

3.  The  Perfect  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  the  protasis  and  the 
Present  or  Imperfect  Indicative  in  the  apodosis  (§  309.  c) :  as,  -^ 

earn  ad  villam  vSni,  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  me  delectat  (De  O.  ii.  24), 
whenever  I  come  to  the  villa,  this  very  doing  nothing  delimits  me  (when- 
ever I  have  come,  etc.).     [Present  General  Condition.] 

cum  rosara  viderat,  turn  incipere  ver  arbitrahatur  (Verr.  v.  27),  whenever 
he  saw  (had  seen)  a  rose,  then  he  Ihot^hl  spring  was  beginning. 
[Past  General  Condition.] 

2.  Clauses  of  Purpose. 

Note.  —  The  Subjunctive  clause  of  Purpose  has  arisen  either  from  the  original 
future  meaning  of  the  subjunctive,  or  from  its  hortatory  use.  Either  affords  a  satis- 
factory analysis.  If  developed  from  the  hortatory  subjunctive,  the  Subjunctive  of 
Purpose  has  come  through  a  kind  of  indirect  discourse  construction  (for  which  see 
§  340).  Thus  mlsit  ISgr&tos  qui  dicerent  means  either  he  sent  ambassadors 
laho  would  say  (future  use),  or,  he  sent  ambassadors  who  should  say^  i.e.  let  them  say 
(cC  hortatory  subjimctive  in  past  tenses,  \  266.  e^  and  hortatory  clauses  in  Indirect 
Discourse,  J  339). 

As  ut  (uti)  is  of  relative  origin,  the  construction  with  ut  is  the  same  as  that 
of  relatives.    That  with  n5  is,  no  doubt,  in  origin,  a  hortatory  subjunctive. 

317.  A  clause  expressing  purpose  is  called  a  Final 

ClSLUSQ, 
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Final  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut 
(uti),  negative  nS  (ut  nS),  or  by  a  Relative  pronoun  or 
adverb. 

Final  clauses  raay  be  divided  into  Pure,  Relative,  and 
Substantive. 

1.  Pure  Qauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  ut  (uti)  or  nS. 
They  express  the  purpose  of  the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying 
clause. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  the  Relative  pro- 
noun qul^or  by  the  Relative  adverbs  ubi,  unde,  quS,  etc.  The  ante- 
cedent IS  expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause. 

3.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  ut  (uti),  negative 
a6.  They  differ  from  Pure  final  Clauses  in  having  the  construction  of 
a  substantive.     (For  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose,  see  §  331*) 

Examples  of  Pure  and  Relative  clauses  of  purpose  are :  — 

ab  aratro  abduxerunt  Cincinnatum,  ut  dictator  esset  (Fin.  ii.  12),  they 

brought  Cincinnatus  from  the  plough  that  he  might  be  dictator  * 
ne  qua  eios  adventiis  procul  significatio  fiat  (B.  G.  vi.  29),  that  no  sign 

o/kis  arrival  may  be  made  at  a  distance, 
ut  nfi  sit  impone  (Mil.  31),  that  it  be  not  with  impunity, 
Bcribebat  oraddnes  quas  alii  dicerent  (Bru.  206),  he  wrote  speeches  for  other 

men  to  deliver, 
nihil  habeo  quod  scribam,  I  have  nothing  to  write, 
eo  exstincto  fure  unde  discerem  neminem  (Cat.  Maj.  12),    thai  when 

he  was  dead  there  would  be  nobody  from  whom  (whence)  /  could 

learn, 
huic  ne  ubi  cSnsisteret  quidera  contra  te  locum  reliquisd  (Quinct  73), 

you  have  left  him  no  ground  even  to  make  a  stand  against  you 
habebam  qu5  cSnfugerem  (Fam.  iv.  6),  /  had  [a  retreat]  whither  I  might 

flee. 

Note. — The  Relative  in  this  construction  is  equivalent  to  Ut  with  the  corre- 
sponding demonstrative.  Thus  qui  =  ut  is  (etc.),  ubl  =  ut  ibi,  and  so  on 
(cl }  319.  note). 

a.  Sometimes  the  relative  or  conjunction  has  a  correlative  In  the 
main  clause :  as,  — 

legum  ideirco  omnes  servi  sumus,  nt  Ilberi  esse  possimus   (Clu.  146,/^r 

this  reason  we  are  all  subject  to  the  laws,  that  we  may  be  free, 
eo  consilio  v .  .  ut  (regularly),  Tvith  this  design,  that,  etc. 
ei  causa  . .    viQ,for  this  reason,  lest,  etc. 

bOo  c5nsili&  at  montium  tegerentur  altitudine  (Nep.  M.ilU  ^^^  ^uit^  tK-U 
/ur/ose,  that  they  might  be  protected  by  the  hcigHt  oj  <Kc  mountaVtu. 
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b.  The  ablative  qu5  (=:  ut  e5)  is  used  as  a  conjunction  in  final 
clauses  which  cont^  a  comparative :  as,  — 

fibertate  nsus  est,  qu5  impiinius  dicax  esset  (Quinc.  \\),  he  took  advantage 
of  Uberiy,  thai  he  might  bluster  with  more  impunity  (by  which  the 
more  ea^y). 

Note  i.— So  quOminus  (=ut  eO  minTis)  introduces  a  subjunctive  clause 
after  verbs  of  hindering  (see  §  331.  e). 

Note  s.  —  Occasionally  qtl5  introduces  final  clauses  which  do  not  contain  a 
comparative:  as,— 

qu6  sibi  (exercitum)  fidum  faceret  (SalL  Cat  11),  in  order  to  make  the 
army  devoted  to  himself, 

c.  The  Principal  clause,  on  which  a  final  clause  depends,  is  often 
to  be  supplied  from  the  context.    Thus,  — 

ac  ne  longum  sit . .  •  iussimus  (Cat.  iii.  10),  andy  not  to  be  tedious,  we  ordered^ 
etc.    [Strictly,  in  order  not  to  be  tedious^  I  say,  we  ordered,"] 

sed  ut  ad  Dionysium  redeamus  (Tusc.  v.  63),  bi^  to  return  to  Dionystus. 

sed  ut  eodem  revertar,  causa  haec  fuit  timoris  (Fam.  vi.  7),  but,  to  return 
to  the  same  point,  this  was  the  cause  of  fear, 

satis  inconsiderat!  fuit,  ne  dicam  audacis  (Phil.xiii.  12),  it  was  the  act  of  one 
rash  enough,  not  to  say  daring. 

Remark. — By  a  similar  ellipsis  the  subjunctive  is  used  with  nSdum  (some- 
times nS),  still  less,  not  to  mention  that:  as, — 

iiSdum  • . .  salvi  esse  possimaa  (Qu.  95),  much  less  could  we  be  safe, 
nSdam  isti .  •  •  non  statim  conquisituri  aint  aliquid  sceleris  et  flagiti  (Leg.  Ag. 

ii.  ZS)>fa^  more  will  they  hunt  up  at  once  some  sort  of  crime  and  scandal, 
nSdom  in  mari  et  via  sit  facile  (Fam.  xvi.  8),  still  less  is  it  easy  at  sea,  and 

on  a  journey, 
quippe  secundae  res  sapientium  animos  fatigant;  ne  illi  corruptis  moribus 

victoriae  temperarent  (Sail.  Cat.  11),  for  prosperity  overmasters  the 

soul  even  of  the  wise  ;  much  less  did  they  with  their  corrupt  morals  put 

any  check  on  victory. 

Note.  —  With  nSdum  the  verb  itself  is  often  omitted ;  as,^- 

aptius  humanitati  tuae  quam  tota  Peloponnesus,  nedum  Patrae  (Fam.  vii. 
28,  i),  fitter  for  your  refinement  than  all  Peloponnesus,  to  say  not/iing 
of  Patra, 

Remark.  —  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  sometimes  rendered  in  English  by  thcU,  or 
in  order  that,  with  may  or  might;  but  more  frequently  by  the  Infinitive  with  to. 
For  negatives,  see  §  319.  </.  r. 

318.  The  Purpose  of  an  action  is  expressed  in  Latin 
in  various  ways;  but  never  (except  rarely  in  poetry)  by 
the  simple  Infinitive  as  in  English  (§  273). 

The  sentence,  they  came  to  seek  peace^  may  be  rendered  — 
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(i)  venerunt  ut  pacem  peterent.     [Final  clause  with  at  (§  3I7)«] 

(2)  venerunt  qm  pacem  peterent    [Final  clause  with  Relative  (§  317).] 

(3)  [venerunt  ad  petendum  pacem.]  (Not  found  with  transitive  verbs  (§  300, 
note),  but  cf.  ad  parendam  senatni.)    [Gerund  with  ad  (§  300).] 

(4)  venerunt  ad  petendam  pacem.     [Gerundive  with  ad  (§  300).] 

(5)  venerunt  pacem  petendi  causa  (gratia).    [Gen.  of  Gerund  with  causa 

(§  298.  00 

(6)  venerunt  pacis  petendae  causa  (gratia).   [Gen.  of  Gerundive  with  eaii8& 

(§  298.  00 

(7)  venerunt  pacem  petituri.   [Future  participle  (§  293.  b) ;  not  in  Cicero.] 

(8)  venerunt  pacem  petitum.     [Former  supine  (§  302).] 

These  forms  are  not  used  indifferently,  but  — 

a.  The  usual  way  of  expressing  purpose  is  by  ut  (negatively  n6), 
unless  the  purpose  is  closely  connected  with  some  one  word,  in  which 
case  a  relative  is  more  common.    Thus,  — 

Arria  gladium  dedit  marito  ut  se  interficeret,  Arria  gave  her  husband  a 

sword  to  kill  himself  (fiazX  he  might  kill  himself). 
Arria  gladium  dedit  marito  qu5  se  interficeret,  Arria  gave  her  husband  a 

sword  to  kiU  himself  VfiTH  (with  which  he  might,  etc.). 

b.  The  Gerund  and  Gerundive  constructions  of  purpose  are  usually 
limited  to  short  expressions,  where  the  literal  translation  of  the  phrase, 
though  not  the  English  idiom,  is  nevertheless  not  harsh  or  strange. 

c.  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose  only  with  verbs  of  motion , 
and  in  a  few  idiomatic  expressions  (§  302). 

d.  The  Future  Participle  used  to  express  purpose,  is  a  late  construc- 
tion of  inferior  authority  (§  293.  ^). 

3.   Clauaea  of  Result. 

Note. — The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  to  express  Result  comes  from  its  use  in 
Clauses  of  Characteristic  The  clause  of  Characteristic  is  a  development 
peculiar  to  Latin,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  potential  use  of  the  subjunctive  (^  311.  a)» 
A  Protasis  was,  perhaps,  originally  implied,  though  this  is  not  necessary  to  the 
analysis.  The  difference  between  ^e  Subjunctive  in  such  clauses  and  the  Indica- 
tive of  simple  description  is  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  what  would  happen  tn 
a  supposed  case,  while  the  indicative  states  what  does  or  did  infaU  take  place.  The 
most  common  and  obvious  use  of  this  construction  is  to  express  a  quality  or 
characteristic  of  an  indefinite  antecedent  (either  expressed  or  implied).  Thus,  is 
[Epicurus]  qui  pOnat  summum  bonum  in  voluptate  would  mean,  literally,  a  man 
who  would  {in  any  supposable  case)  make  the  highest  good  consist  in  pleasure.  This 
serves  to  express  a  characteristic  of  the  indefinite  person  referred  to  by  is,  making 
him  one  of  a  class;  wliile  is  qui  pOnit  would  mean  the  man  (Epicurus)  who  in 
fact  does,  etc.  So,  non  sum  Ita  hebes  ut  ita  dicam  would  mean,  literally,  I  am  not 
dull  in  the  manner  (degree)  in  which  I  should  say  that.  Since  in  these  charac- 
teristic clauses  the  guaetty  often  appears  in  the  form  of  a  supposed  result,  the  con- 
struction readily  passes  over  into  Pure  Result,  'wtth  no  Vi^a^  ^  OcAXAic^KDas^^v  ^s^^ — 
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tantus  terror  omnes  occupavit  at  etiam  ipse  rex  ad  flumen  perfvLgerii^ » 
great  panic  uized  ail  thai  the  king  himself  fled  to  the  river, 

319,  A  clause  that  expresses  Result  is  called  a  Con- 
secutive Clause. 

Consecutive  Clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by 
ut,  so  that  (negative,  ut  n5n),  or  by  a  Relative  (pronoun  or 
adverb). 

Consecutive  Clauses  may  be  divided  into  Pure,  Relative, 
and  Substantive  (cf.  §  317). 

1.  Pure  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  ut  or  ut  n6n.  They 
express  the  result  of  the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying  clause. 

2.  Relative  Qauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  the  Relative  pro- 
noun qui,  or  by  the  Relative  adverbs  ubi,  unde,  qu6,  etc  The 
antecedent  is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause. 

3.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  ut  or  ut  n6n. 
They  differ  from  Pure  consecutive  clauses  m  having  the  construction  ol 
a  substantive.     (For  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result,  see  §  332.) 

Examples  of  Pure  and  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  are,  — 

tanta  vis  probitatis  est  ut  earn  in  hoste  diligamus   (Lael.   29),  so  great  is 

the  power  of  goodness  that  we  love  it  even  in  an  enemy. 
nam  est  innocentia  afFectio  talis  animi,  quae  noceat  nemini  (Tus.  iii.  16), 

for  innocence  is  such  a  quality  of  mind  as  to  do  harm  to  no  one, 
sunt  aliae  causae  quae  plane  efficiant  (Top.  59),  there  are  other  causes 

such  as  to  bring  to  pass, 
nulla  est  celeritas  quae  possit  ciim  animi  celeritate  contendere  (Tuscul. 

i.   43),    there  is  no  swiftness  which  can  compare^  etc 

Note.— The  Relative  in  this  construction  Is  equivalent  to  ut  with  the  corre- 
sponding demonstrative.  Thus,  qui- ut  Is  (etc.),  ubl »  ut  Ibl,  and  so  on  (c£ 
6  317.  note). 

Remark. — Clauses  of  Result  are  often  introduced  by  such  correlative  words 
as  tarn,  t&lis,  tantus,  Ita,  slo,  adeO,  usque  eO,  which  belong  to  the  main 
clause. 

a.  A  negative  result  is  regularly  expressed  by  ut  or  qui  with  ii6n, 
nSin5  and  similar  negatives  (not  n6).    Thus,  — 

mulA  gravibusque  vnlneribus  confectus  at  iam  se  sustinere  n5n  posset 
(B.  G.  11.  25),  used  up  with  many  severe  wounds  so  that  he  €Ould  no 
longer  stand, 

nemS  est  tain  senex  qnl  se  annum  n5n  putet  posse  vivere  (Cato  Major  24), 
nodoify  is  so  old  as  not  to  think  that  he  can  live  a  year. 

^J^OTE, — When  the  result  implies  an  effect  intended  (not  a  simple  puipose^  Ut 
oS  or  n9  is  sometimes  used  as  being  less  pos\\ive  tSuaxi  ut  uAu :  a^— 
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[Hbmm]  ita  corrigas  nS  mihi  noceat  (Fam.  vL  7),  correct  the  hook  so  that 
U  may  not  hurt  me, 

b.  Frequently  a  clause  of  result  is  used  in  a  restrktvvi  sense,  and  so 
amounts  to  a  Proviso  (cf.  §  314)  :  as, — 

h5c  est  ita  utile  at  ne  plane  illudamur  ab  accusatoribus  (Rose.  Am.  55), 
this  is  so  far  useful  that  wc  are  not  utterly  mocked  iy  the  accusers  {i.e. 
useful  only  on  this  condition,  that,  etc.). 

nihil  autem  molestum  quod  non  desideres  (Cato  Major  47),  but  nothing 
is  troublesome  which  (=  provided  that)  you  do  not  miss. 

c.  The  subjunctive  with  the  Relative  qu5minus  (=  ut  e5  minus) 
may  be  used,  to  express  a  result,  after  words  of  hindering  or  refusing 
(cf.  §  317.  ^,  note  i) :  as, — 

nee  aetas  impedit  quSminos  agri  colendi  studia  ieneamua  (Cat.  Maj. 
60),  nor  does  age  prevent  us  from  retaining  an  interest  in  tilling  the 
ground, 

d.  A  clause  of  result  Is  introduced  by  quin  after  general  negatives, 
where  quIn  is  equivalent  to  qui  (quae,  quod)  nOn;  so  also  after 
negative  clauses  of  hindrance^  resistance,  doubt,  hesitation,  and  the 
like.     Thus,  — 

nihil  est  illorum  quin  [=  quod  non]  ego  ill!  dixerim  (Plant.  Bac.  iii.  9), 

there  is  nothing  of  this  that  I  have  not  told  him, 
non  dubito  quin,  I  do  not  doubt  that  (cf.  the  Eng.,  I  do  not  doubt  but  thai). 
aegre  (vix)  abstinui  quin  .  • .,  I  hardly  refrained  from,  etc. 
nihil  impedit  quin  .  • .,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  etc. 
abesse  non  potest  quTn  (Or.  233),  it  cannot  be  but  that. 

Remark.  —  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  constructions  of  Purpose  and  Result 
in  Latin  are  precisely  alike  in  the  affirmative  (but  see  sequence,  \  287.  c),  but  that 
in  the  negative  Purpose  takes  n5,  Result  ut  nQn,  etc.    Thus,  — 

custoditus  est  nS  effugeret,  he  was  guarded  in  order  that  he  might  not  escape. 
^custoditus  est  ut  non  effugeret,  he  was  guarded  so  that  he  did  not. 

So  in  Purpose  clauses  nd  quia,  n§  quid,  n3  alius,  nd  qu5,  nSquandO, 
necubi,  etc.,  are  almost  always  used ;  in  Result  clauses,  ut  nemo,  ut  nihil,  ut 
nuUus,  etc.    Thus,  — 

ita  multi  sunt  imbecilli  senes  at  nnllnm  offici  munus  exsequi  possint  (Cat. 

Major   35),    many  old  men  are  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  perform  their 

duties  to  society, 
qui  summum  bonum  sic  instituit  ut  nihil  habeat  cum  virtute  coniunctum 

(Offic.  i.  5),    who  has  so  settled  the  highest  good  that  it  has  nothing  in 

common  with  virtue, 
cemere  n§  quia  eos  neu  quis  contingere  posset  (JSji,  \,  413),  that  no  one 

might  see  them,  no  one  touch  them. 
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nS  qoandS  liberis  proscriptorum  bona  patria  reddantur  (Rose.  Amer.   145), 

Ust  at  some  time  the  patrimony  of  the  proscribed  should  be  restored  to 

their  children. 
Ipse  ne  quo  inciderem  revert!  Formiis  (Att.  viii.  3,  7),  thai  I  misfit  not 

come  upon  him  anywhere, 
dispositis  expl5ratoribus  nScabi  Rdman!  copias  transducerent  (B.  G.  vii.  35), 

having  stationed  scouts  here  and  there  lest  the  Romans  should  lead  their 

troops  across  anywhere. 
tu  tamen  eas  epistolas  concerpito  nequando  quid  emanet  (Att.  x.  I2j  3)1 

lest  anything  ever  leak  out. 

The  clause  of  Result  is  sometimes  expressed  in  English  by  the  Infinitive  with  TO 
or  so-AS-TO  or  an  equivalent:  as,— 

tam  longe  aberam  ut  non  viderem,  /  was  too  far  away  to  see  (so  far  that  I 
did  not  see;  cf.  §  320.  r). 

Note.  —  Result  is  never  expressed  by  the  Infinidve  in  Latin  except  by  the  poets 
hi  a  few  passages  (§  273.  Rem.). 

4.  ClauseB  of  Characteristio. 

320.  A  relative  clause  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often 
used  to  indicate  a  characteristic  of  the  antecedent,  where 
there  is  no  idea  of  Result  (see  §  319.  head-note) 

This  construction  is  especially  common  where  the  antecedent  is 
otherwise  undefined.    Thus,  — 

nequ«  enim  tii  is  es,  qui  nesciaa  (Fam.  v.  12),  for  you  are  not  such  a  one^ 

as  not  to  know, 
multa  dicunt  quae  vix  intellegant  (Finib.  iv.  2),  they  say  many  things 

which  (such  as)  they  hardly  understand, 
paci  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidiarum  semper  est  consulendum  (Off.  i.  35), 

we  must  always  aim  at  a  peace  which  shall  have  no  plots, 
onde  agger  comportari  posset,  nihil  erat  reliquuni  (6.  C.  ii.  15),  there  was 

nothing  lefty  from  which  an  embankment  could  begot  together. 

a,  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  is  used  after  general  expres- 
sions of  existence  or  non-existence y  including  questions  implying  a 
negative. 

So  especially  with  sunt  qui,  there  are  [some]  whoi  quis  est  qui. 
who  is  there  whof    Thus,  — 

sunt  qui  discessum  animi  a  corpore  putent  esse  mortem  (Tus.  i.  18),  there 
are  some  who  think  that  the  departure  of'soul  from  body  constitutes  death, 

erant  qm  Helvidium  miaerarentur  (Ann.  xvi.  29),  there  were  some  whs 
pitied  Hehndius,     [Cf.  eat  cum  (§  322.  Rem.).] 

quis  est  qui  id  n5n  maxinus  efferat  laudibus  (Lael.  24),  who  is  there  that 
do€s  nol  extol  it  with  the  highest  praise  f 
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But  cf.  Ule  consul  cui .  .  .  fait  (Cat.  iv.  i.  2). 

Note. — These  are  sometimes  called  Relative  Clauses  with  an  Indefinite  Ante- 
cedent, but  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Indefinite  Relative  in  ftrotasu 
(J  316). 

b*  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  may  follow  llnuB  and  B6lua 
as, — 

n3  admirari  prope  res  est  tina  solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  bek' 
turn  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  i),  /<?  wonder  at  nothing  is  almost  the  sole  and  only 
thing  that  can  make  and  keep  one  happy, 
s51as  es  cuius  in  victoria  ceciderit  nemo  nisi  armatus    (Deiotar.  34),  you 
are  the  only  man  at  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen  unless  armed, 

c.  A  clause  of  result  or  characteristic  with  quam  ut,  quam  qui 
(rarely  with  quam  alone),  may  be  used  after  comparatives  :  as,  — 

maiorea  arbores  caedebant  quam  quas  ferre  miles  posset  (Liv.  xxviu.  5), 

they  cut  larger  trees  than  what  a  soldier  could  carry  (too  large  for  a 

soldier  to  carry). 
Canachi  signa  rigidi5ra  sunt  quam  at  imitentur  veritatem  (Brut  70), 

the  statues  of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  represent  nature  (stifFer  than 

that  they  should). 
Note. — This  construction  corresponds  to  the  English  too  ,,^  to. 

d.  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  is  used  in  expressions  of  Re- 
striction or  Proviso  (cf.  §  319.^):  as,  — 

quod  sciam,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Catonis  orationes,  quas  quidem  invenerim  (Brat  65),  the  speeches  of  Cato, 

at  least  such  as  I  have  discovered. 
servus  est  nemo,  qm  modo  tolerabili  condicione  sit  servitutis  (Cat.  iv.  16), 

there  is  not  a  slave^  at  least  in  any  tolerable  condition  of  slavery, 

e,  A  relative  clause  expressing  cause  or  concession  takes  the  sub- 
junctive (§§  313.  h,  321.  b) :  as,— 

virum  simplicem  qui  nos  nihil  cSlet  (Or.  230),  oh  /   guileless  man,  who 

hides  nothing  from  us  I    [Causal.] 
peccasse  mihi  videor  qui  a  te  discesserim  (Fam.  xvi.  i),  I  seem  to  myself  to 

have  done  wrong  because  I  have  left  you,     [Causal.] 
egomet  qui  sero  Graecas  litteras  attigissem  tamen  compliires  Athenis  dies 

sum  commoratus  (De  O.  i.  82),  I  myself  though  I  began  Greek  literature 

late, yet,  etc.  (lit.  [a  man]  who,  etc.).     [Concessive.] 

Note  i. —  In  this  use  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  cum  Is,  etc.  It  is  often 
preceded  by  Ut,  utpote,  or  quippe :  as, — 

nee  consul,  at  qui  id  ipsum  qaaesisset,  moram  certamini  fecit  (Liv.  xHi.  7), 
nor  did  the  consul  delay  the  fight,  since  he  had  sought  that  very  thing 
(as  [being  one]  who  had  sought,  etc.). 

ea  nos,  atpote  qm  nihil  contemnere  soleamus,  non  pertimescebamns  (Att 
iL  24,  4),  <75  being  men  who  are  accustomed  to  despise  nothing* 


/ 
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convivia  cum  patre  non  inlbat,  qnippe  qiil  ne  in  oppidam  quidem  nisi 
perraro  veniret  (Rose.  Am.  52),  since  he  did  not  even  come^  etc. 

Note  2. — The  Relative  of  Cause  or  Concession  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
Characteristic  construction.  The  quality  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  is  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  main  verb  either  as  cause  on  account  of  which  (SINCE)  or  as 
hindrance  in  spite  of  which  (ALTHOUGH). 

/.  DIgnuB,  IndlgnuB,  aptus,  idSneuB,  take  a  clause  of  result'  with 
a  relative  (or  rarely  with  ut)  :  as,  — 

digna  in  qnibas  elaborarent  (Tuscul.  i.  i),  (things)  worth  spending  their 

toil  on  (worthy  on  which  they  should,  etc.). 
digna  res  est  ubi  tu  nervos  intendas  tuos  (Ter.  Eun.  312),  the  affair  is 

worthy  of  your  stretching  your  sinews  (worthy  wherein  you  should, 

etc.). 
indignus  eras  qui  facerSs  iniiiriam,  //  was  beneath  you  to  do  a  wrong  (you 

were  unworthy  who  should,  etc.). 
idoneus  qm  impetret  (Manil.  57),  fit  to  obtain, 
indigni  at  redimergmur  (Liv.  xxii.  59),  unworthy  to  be  ransomed. 

Note.  —  With  these  words  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinitive :  as, — 

dignum  n5taii  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  24),  worthy  to  be  stigmatized, 

fons  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  12),  a  source  fit  to  give  a 

name  to  a  stream, 
aetas  mollis  et  apta  regi  (Ov.),  a  time  of  life  soft  and  easy  to  be  guided. 

5.   Cansal  Clanses. 

Note.  —  Causal  clauses  take  either  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive,  according 
to  their  construction ;  the  idea  of  Cause  being  contained,  not  in  the  mood  itself 
but  in  the  form  of  the  argument,  or  in  the  connecting  particles. 

321.  The  Causal  Particles  quod,  quia,  and  quoiiiam  take 
the  Indicative,  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  writer  ox  speaker ;  the  Subjunctive,  when  the  reason 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  another:  as, — 

1.  Indicative:  — 

cum  tibi  agam  gratias  quod  me  vivere  coegisU  (Att.  iii.  3),  when  I  may 

thank  you  that  you  have  forced  me  to  live. 
quia  postrema  aedificata  est  (Ver.  iv.  1 19),  because  it  was  built  last, 
quoniam  de  utilitate  diximus,  de  efficiendi  ratione  (Or.  Part.  95),  since  we 

have  spoken  of  its  advantage,  let  us  speak  of  the  method  of  effecting  it. 

2.  Subjunctive:  — 

mihi  gratulabare  quod  audissSs  me  meam  pristinam  dignitatem  obtinere 
(Fam.  iv.  14,  i),  you  congratulated  me  because  [as  you  said]  you  had 
4fardf  etc. 
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noctu  ambulabat  Themistocles  quod  somnum  capere  non  posset  (Tusc.  iv. 

44),  Themistocles  used  to  walk  about  at  night  because  [as  he  said]  he 

could  not  sleep, 
mea  mater  irata  est  quia  non  redierim  (Plaut.  Cistell.  loi),  my  mother 

is  angry  because  I  didn't  return.  • 

non  quoniam  hoc  sit  necesse  (Ver.  ii.  i.  24),  not  that  this  is  necessary. 

Note  i. — The  Subjunctive  in  this  use  depends  on  the  principle  of  Intermediate 
Clauses  (}  341.  d)* 

Note  2.  —  Under  this  head  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  under  other 
circumstances  may  have  the  Subjunctive  (}  341.  d.  Rem.)  :  as, — 

ego  laeta  visa  sum  quia  soror  venisset  (Plaut.  Mil.  387),  /  seemed  (in  my 
dream)  glad  because  my  sister  had  come. 

So  with  quod  even  a  verb  oi  saying  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive :  as, — 

rediit  quod  se  oblitum  nescio  quid  dicer et  (Off.  i.  40),  he  returned  because 
he  said  he  had  forgotten  something. 

Note  3. — The  Subjunctive  with  quifl'  is  rare.  The  causal  particle  quand5 
takes  the  Indicative:  as, — 

quando  ita  vis,  di  bene  vortant  (Plaut.  Trin.  573),  since  you  so  luish,  may 
the  gods  bless  the  undertaking. 

Remark.  —  N6n  quod,  n6n  quia,  n5n  quoniam,  introducing  a  reason 
expressly  to  deny  it^  take  the  Subjunctive,  N5n  qu6  and  nCn  quin  introduce 
a  Result  clause,  but  with  nearly  the  same  meaning  (§  341.  d.  Rem.).    Thus, — 

pugiles  ingemiscunt,  n5n  quod  doleant,  sed  quia  omne  corpus  intenditur 
(Tusc.  ii.  56),  boxers  groan  not  because  they  are  in  pain,  but  because,  etc. 

non  quia  philosophia  percipi  non  posset  (id.  i.  i),  not  that  philosophy 
cannot  be  acquired, 

non  quoniam  hoc  sit  necesse  (Ver.  ii.  1.2^,  not  that  this  is  necessary. 

non  quin  enitendum  ait  (De  O.  ii.  295),  not  that  pains  must  not  be  taken, 

a.  Causal  Clauses  introduced  by  quod,  etc.,  take  the  Subjunctive  in 
Indirect  Discourse,  like  any  other  dependent  clause  (see  §  336). 

d,  A  Relative,  when  used  to  express  cause^  regularly  takes  the  Sub- 
junctive (see  §  320.  e). 

c   Cum  causal  takes  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  326). 

Note. — In  early  Latin  oum  causal  takes  the  Indicative  (}  326.  note  3). 

6.   Relations  of  Time. 

Note.  — Temporal  clauses  are  introduced  by  particles  which  are  almost  all  of 
relative  origin.  They  are  construed  like  other  relative  clauses,  except  where  they 
have  developed  into  special  idiomatic  constructions.  (For  list  of  Temporal  Parti- 
cles, see  p.  124.) 

322.  The  particles  ubi,  ut,  cum,  quand5,  either  alone  or 
compounded  with  -cumque,  may  be  used  as  Indefinite  Rela- 
tives, and  have  the  constructions  of  protasis  (cf.  §  316), 
Thus,  — 
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cum  id  malum  esse  negas  (Tusc.'i!.  29),  when  you  (the  Individual  dis- 
putant) deny  it  to  be  an  evil,     [Present,  nothing  implied  (cf.  §  306).] 

quod  profecto  cum  me  niilla  vis  cogeret,  facere  non  auderem  (Phil.  v.  51), 
which  I  would  surely  not  venture  to  doj  as  long  as  no  force  compelled 
me,     [Present,  contrary  to  fact :  cf.  §  308.] 

cum  videas  eos  . .  .  dolore  non  frangi  (Tub.  D.  ii.  66),  when  you  see  that 
those  are  not  broken  by  pain,  etc.      [General  condition :  cf .  §  309.  «.] 

id  ubi  (tizisset,  hastam  in  fines  eorum  emittebat  (Liv.  i.  32),  when  he  had 
said  thiSf  he  used  to  cast  the  spear  into  their  territories,  [Repeated 
action :  see  §  309.  b,"] 

cum  rosam  viderat,  turn  incipere  ver  arbitrabatur  (Verr.  v.  27),  whenever 
he  had  seen  a  rose  he  thought  spring  had  begun,  [Past  general  con- 
dition :  cf.  §  309.  c."] 

Remark. — The  phrases  est  cum,  fuit  cum,  etc.,  are  used  in  general  expres- 
sions like  est  qui,  sunt  qui  (§  320.  a) :  as, — 

ac  fuit  quidem  cum  mihi  quoque  initium  requiescendi  fore  iiistum  arbitrarer 
(De  Or.  i.  i),  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  a  beginning  of  rest 
would  be  Justifiable  on  my  part, 

323.  Temporal  clauses  have  two  uses  :  ^  — 

1.  They  themselves  define  (with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  speaker) 
the  time  of  the  clause  on  which  they  depend. 

2.  They  describe  by  its  circumstances  the  time  of  the  main  clause, 
which  is  defined  not  by  them,  but  by  the  main  clause  itself. 

Thus,  in :  When  did  the  Emperor  Frederick  die  f  He  died  while  the  people  were 
still  mourning  the  death  of  his  father ^  the  time  of  the  main  clause,  he  died^  is  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  the  temporal  clause,  while  the  people,  etc.,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
the  temporal  clause  answers  the  question,  WHEN  did  he  diet  But  in :  The  Emperor 
Frederick  died  while  the  people  were  still  mourning  the  death  of  his  father,  the  time 
of  the  main  clause  is  not  defined  by  the  temporal  clause,  but  is  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently definite  in  itself  (or  from  the  context).  The  temporal  clause  is  added  to 
describe  that  time  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people's  grief. 

These  two  sorts  of  temporal  clauses  the  Romans  distinguished  by 
means  of  the  mood^  invariably  using  the  Indicative  in  the  first  and  the 
Subjunctive  in  the  second.  They  commonly  also  used  the  particles  and 
the  tenses  in  accordance  with  this  division. 

I.    POSTQUAM,   UBT,  ETC. 

324.  The  particles  pbstquam  (posteSquam),  ubi,  ut  (at  prf- 
mum,  ut  aemel),  simul  atque  (aimul  So,  or  simul  alone)  take  the 
Indicative  (usually  in  ^^^  perfect  ox  Xh^  historical  present):  as, 

1  The  terms  Absolute  and  Relative  Time  naturally  applied  to  these  two  uses 
have  been  abandoned  in  this  book  because  they  have  given  rise  to  misapprehension 
and  have  often  been  used  by  learners  as  pigeon-hole  expressions  to  conceal  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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mHitis  poBbqnaiin  victoriam  adepti  Bnnt,  r\\\\\\  retiqui  vic&  fecere  (Sail. 

Cat.  ii),  when  the  armies  had  won  the  victory,  they  left  nothing  to  the 

vanquished. 
poBteaquam  forum   aitigiBti   (Fam.   zv.    i6),   since  -you  came  to  the 

forum. 
nbi  omnes  idem  sentire  intellexit  (£.  G.  iii.  2^),  when  he  understood  that 

aU  agreed  (tboaglit  the  same  thing). 
Catilina  nbi  eSs  convenisse  videt  secedit  (Sail.  Cat.  20),  when  Catiline 

sees  they  hxrOe  come  together,  he  retires. 
quod  (sc.  agmen)  nbi  pergere  vident  (Q.  C.  v.  3,  18),  and  when  they  see 

that  it  is  advancing. 
Pompeius  ut  equitatum  suum  pulsum  Tidit,  acie  excessit  (B.  C.  iii.  94), 

when  Pompey  saw  his  ccnjcdry  beaten,  he  left  the  army. 
simul  ac  persensit  (iEn.  iv.  90),  as  soon  as  he  perceived. 

Note. — These  particles  are  appropriated  to  time  defined,  and  take  the  histori- 
cal tenses  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  set  forth  in  kt  323.  When  they  take 
the  descriptive  tenses  (see  a,  below),  they  do  not  describe  the  time  by  its  circum- 
stances, but  still  define  it,  referring  it  to  a  then-existing  state  of  things  {^Imperfecf)  or 
the  then-existing  result  of  a  completed  action  {Pluperfect). 

a.  These  particles  less  commonly  take  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect 
indicative.  The  Imperfect  in  this  case  denotes  a  state  of  things ;  the 
Pluperfect,  an  action  completed  in  past  time.     Thus,  — 

postqnam  instructi  utrimque  Btabant,  duc^  in  medium  procednnt  (Liv. 
i.  23),  when  they  stood  in  array  on  both  sides,  the  generals  advance  into 
the  midst. 

P.  Africanus  poste&qnam  bis  consul  et  censor  fderat  (Div.  in  Cec.  69), 
when  Africanus  had  been  (ix.  had  Uie  dignity  of  having  been)  twice 
consul  and  censor, 

poBfcqaam  id  difficilius  TiBnm  est,  neque  £eicultis  perfidencE  dabitur, 
ad  Pompaum  transierunt  (£.  C.  iii.  60),  when  this  seemed  too 
hard,  and  no  means  of  effecting  it  were  given,  they  passed  over  to 
Pompey. 

post  diem  quintum  qnam  barbaii  iterum  male  pagnaverani  (=  victi 
sunt),  legati  a  £occh5  veniunt  (Jug.  no),  the  fifth  day  after  the  bar- 
barians were  beaten  the  second  time,  envoys  come  from  Bocchus* 

haec  iuventutem,  nbi  familiares  opes  defeoeraiit,  ad  facinora  incendibant 
(Sail.  Cat.  13),  when  their  inherited  resources  had  given  out 

nbi  pericula  virtute  propnlerajit  (id.  6),  when  they  had  dispelled  the  dangers 
by  their  valor. 

b.  Rarely  some  of  these  parlides  seem  to  take  the  Bul^nnctive : 
as, — 

poste&qaam  maximas  aedificasset  Snuunetqne  class«  (Manil.  9),  having 
built  and  equipped  mighty  fleets  (after  he  had,  etc.).  [But  the  matt 
igsproved  editians  hove  posfeea  OEorn.^ 
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n.    CC/^«' TEMPORAL. 

325.  Cum  (quom),  TEMPORAL,  meaning  when,  takes  the 
Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in  the  Subjunctive,  other  tenses 
in  the  Indicative.     Thus, — 

cum  servili  bello  premeretur  (ManiL  30),   when  she  (Italy)  7vas  under 

the  load  of  the  Servile  War. 
cum  id  nuntiatum  esset,  maturat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  when  this  had  been  reported^ 

he  made  (makes)  haste. 
cum  occiditur  Sex.  Roscius,  ibidem  fuerunt  servi  (Rose.  A.   120),  when 

Roscius  was  slain,  the  slaves  were  on  the  spot. 
nempe  eo  [lituo]  regiones  direxit  tum  cum  urbem  coudidit  (Div.  i.  30), 

he  traced  with  it  the  quarters  [of  the  sky]  at  the  time  he  founded  the 

city. 

[For  examples  with  the  Future,  see  c  below.] 

Note.  —  The  Present  takes  the  Indicative,  because  present  time  is  generally, 
from  its  very  nature,  defined  in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  circumstances 
are  described  as  causal  or  adversative  (see  below,  §  326),  that  the  Subjunctive 
is  used.  The  Perfect  takes  the  Indicative  as  the  tense  of  narration,  as  with  post- 
quam,  etc.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  are,  from  their  nature,  fitter  to  describe 
than  to  defne  the  time. 

a.  Cum,  temporal,  sometimes  takes  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Indicative  to  indicate  a  definite  past  time :  as,  — 

res  cum  haec  scribebam  erat  in  extremum  adducta  discrimen  (Fam.  xii. 

6),  at  the  time  I  write  (e^tolary)  the  affair  has  been  brought  into 

grea{ hazard. 
quern' quidem  cum  ex  urbe  peUebam,  hoc  providebam  animo  (Cat.iii.i6), 

when  I  was  trying  to  force  him  (conative  imperfect)  ^r^w  the  city,  1 

looked  forward  to  this. 
fulgentes  gladios  hostium  videbant  Decii  cum  in  aciem  eorum  inruebant 
'  (Tusc.  ii.   59),  the  Decii  saiu  the  flashing  swords  of  the  enemy  when 

they  rushed  upon  their  line. 
tum  cum  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  anuserant  (Man.  19),  at  that  time, 

when  many  had  lost  great  fortunes  in  Asia. 

Note.  —  The  distinction  explained  in  $  323  is  unknown  to  early  Latin.  In 
Plautus  quom  always  has  the  Indicative  unless  the  Subjunctive  is  required  for 
some  other  reason. 

b.  When  the  clauses  are  inverted,  so  that  the  logical  temporal  clause 
becomes  the  main  clause,  and  the  main  clause  becomes  the  temporal 
clause,  the  Indicative  must  be  used  with  cum:  as, — 

dies  nondum  decern  intercesserant,  cum  ille  alter   filius  infans  necatur 
(Clu.  28),  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  when  the  other  infant  son  was 
killed.     [Instead  of,  when  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  etc.] 
iamque  lux  apparebat  cum  pxbciedil  a^d  roSVllis  (CJ..  C.  vii.  8,  3),   and  day . 
ze/^s  already  dawning  when  he  appears  before  the  soldiers. 
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hoc  facere  noctu  apparabant,  cam  matres  familiae  repcnte  in  publicuoD 
prdcurrerunt  (B.  G.  vii.  26),  they  were  preparing  to  do  this  by  night, 
when  the  women  suddenly  ran  out  into  the  streets, 

c.  To  denote  future  time  cum  takes  the  Future  or  Future  Perfect 
Indicative:  as, — 

non  dubitabo  dare  operam  ut  te  videam,  cam  id  satis  commode  facere 
potero  (Fam.  xiii.  i),  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  ^ains  to  see  you,  when 
I  can  do  it  conveniently, 

longum  illud  tempus  cam  non  er5  (Att.  xii.  18),  t/tat  long  time  whei.  1 
shall  be  no  more, 

com  veneris,  cognosces  (Fam.  v.  7),  when  you  come  (shall  have  come), 
you  will  find  out, 

III,    CUM  CAUSAL  OR  CONCESSIVE. 

326.  Cum  CAUSAL  or  CONCESSIVE  takes  the  Subjunctive : 
as, — 

cum  solitudo  .  •  •  Insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit  (Fin.  i.  66),  since  solitude 

is  full  of  treachery  andfea  r.     [Causal .  ] 
cam  initio  non  amplius  duobus  milibus  habaisset  (Sail.  Cat.  56),  though 

at  the  start  he  had  had  not  more  than  two  thousand,     [Concessive.] 

com  primi  ordines  .  •  .  concidissent,  tamen  acerrime  reliqui  resistebant 
(B.  G.  vii.  61),  though  the  first  ranks  had  fallen,  still  the  others  resisted 
vigorously,     [Concessive.] 

Note  i.  —  Cum  in  these  uses  is  often  emphasized  by  ut,  utpote,  quippe, 
praesertim:  as, — 

nee  reprehendo:  qoippe  com  ipse  istam  reprehensionem  non  fclgerim 
(Att  X.  3),  J  find  no  fault:  since  I  myself  did  not  escape  that  blame. 

Note  2. — These  causal  and  concessive  relations  are  merely  variations  of  the 
idea  of  time.  The  attendant  circumstances  are  regarded  as  the  came  of  the  action, 
or  as  tending  to  hinder  it  (cf.  qui  causal  and  concessive,  }  320.  ^). 

Note  3. — In  early  Latin  cum  (quom)  causal  and  concessive  usually  takes 
the  Indicative:  as, — 

qaom  tua  res  distrahitar,  utinam  videam  (Plant.  Trin.  573),  since  your 
property  is  lorn  in  pieces,  oh  !  that  I  may  see,  etc.  [See  also  §  313.  </, 
note.] 

Remark. — Cum  causal  may  usually  be  translated  by  since;  cum  concessive 
by  although  or  while  ;  either,  occasionally,  by  when, 

a.  Cum  in  the  sense  of  quod,  on  the  ground  that,  frequently  takes 
the  Indicative :  as,  — 

gratulor  tibi  cum  tantum  vales  apud  Dolabellam  (Fam.  ix.  14),  I  congratu- 
late you  that  you  are  so  strong  with  Dolabella, 

Remark. — This  us*^  of  the  indicative  appears  to  be  a  colloquial  relic  of  th« 
old  Indicative  construction  with  cum  ^see  note  3,  abOf^V 
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b.  Cum  .  •  •  turn,  signifying  doth  •  •  •  and,  usually  takes  the  Indica- 
tive ;  but  when  cum  approaches  the  sense  of  while  or  though,  it  may 
have  the  Subjunctive  (§  326).    Thus, — 

cum  multa  non  prob6,  turn  illud  in  primis  (Fin.  i.  18),  while  there  are 
many  things  I  do  not  approve,  there  is  this  in  chief.     But,  — 

cum  res  tota  Hcta  sit  pueriliter,  turn  ne  efificit  quidem  quod  vult  (ib.), 
white  the  whole  thing  is  childishly  got  up,  he  does  not  even  make  his 
point  (accomplish  what  he  wishes'i. 

IV.  ANTEQUAM   AND  PRIUSQOaM. 

32  7«  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before,  have  in  narration 
the  same  construction  as  cum  temporal  (§  325) :  as,  — 

antequam  tuas  legi  litteris  (Att.  ii.  7),  before  I  read  your  letter. 

neque  ante  dimisit  eum  quam  fidem  dedit  adulescens  (Liv.  xxxix.  10),  she 

did  not  let  the  young  man  go  till  he  pledged  his  faith, 
antequam  homines  nefarii  de  me5  adventu  audire  potuissent,  in  Mace- 

doniam  perrexi  (Plane.  98),  before  those  evil  men  could  learn  of  my 

coming,  I  arrived  in  Macedonia, 

Note.  —  The  idea  of  purpose  regularly  requires  the  subjunctive:  as,  —  nun- 
quam  prius  discessit  quam  ad  finem  sermo  esset  perdiictus,  i.e.  he  waited  for  the 
conversation  to  be  finished. 

a,  Antequam  and  priusquam,  when  referring  to  future  time,  take 
the  Present  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative ;  rarely  the  Present  Subjunc- 
tive: as, — 

priusquam  de  ceteris  rebus  responded,  de  amicitia  pauca  dicam  (Phil.  ii. 

3),  before  I  repty  to  the  rest,  I  wiU  say  a  little  of  friendship. 
non  defatigabor  antequam  illorum  ancipites  vias  percepero  (De  Or.  iii. 

^  as) f^ shall  not  weary  till  I  have  traced  out  their  doubtful  ways, 
antequam  veniat  litteras  mittet  (Ag.  ii.  53),  before  he  comes,  he  will  send 

a  letter. 

b.  In  a  few  cases  the  Subjunctive  of  protasis  is  found  with  antequam 
and  priusquam  (cfl  §  309.  a):  as,  — 

in  omnibus  negotils  priusquam  aggrediare,  adhibenda  est  praeparatio 
diligens  (Offic.  i.  73),  in  all  undertakings  before  you  proceed  to 
action,  careful  preparation  must  be  used, 

V.  DUM,  DONEC,  AND  QUOAD. 

328.   Dum,  d5nec,  and  quoad,  implying  purpose^  doubt^ 

ox  futurity y  take  the  Subjunctive,  otherwise  the  Indicative. 

t*  Subjunctive:  as, — 

ea^ctsM  fortasse  dnm  dioat(Tus.   ii.    ^7),you  are  waiting  perhaps  for 
Aim  fo  say  (till  he  tay). 
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iritis  subtrahend!  sunt  ei  in  quos  impetuni  conantur  facere  dmn  se  Spsl 

colligant  (Tusc.  iv.  78),  iill  they  come  to  their  senses  (collect  them* 

selves). 
Aenean  morando  sustinuit  dum  genitor  protectus  abiret  (iEn.  x.  800),  he 

kept  ^neas  in  check  till  his  father  could  get  away  in  safety, 
et  duxit  longe  donee  curvata  coirent  inter  se  capita  (id.  xi.  860),  and  drew 

it  (the  bow)  until  the  curved  tips  touched, 
Epaminondas  exercebatur  plurimum  luctando  ad  eum  finem  quoad  stans 

complecti  posset  atque  contendere  (Nep.  Epara.  2),  Epaminondas 

trained  himself  in  wrestling  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  grapple  standing 

and  fight  (in  that  way). 

2,  Indicative  (cf.  a^  below) :  as, — 

hoc  feci  dum  licuit,  intermisi  quoad  non  licuit  (Phil.  iii.  33),  I  did  this  so 
long  as  it  was  allowed^  I  discontinued  it  so  long  as  it  was  not, 

causas  innecte  morandi  dum  pelago  desaevit  hiemps  (^Mn.  iv.  51),  weave 
excuses  for  delay  until  the  storm  upon  the  sea  hath  spent  its  rage, 

doneo  rediit  silentium  fuit  (Liv.  xxiii.  31),  there  was  silence  till  ht 
returned, 

quoad  potuit  restitit  (Cat.  Major   11),  he  resisted  as  long  as  he  could. 

Note  i. — QuamdlU  takes  the  Indicative  only  :  as,  — 

se  oppidS  tarn  diu  tenuit  quamdiu  in  provincia  Parthi  fuerunt  (Fam.  xii. 
19),  ^  kept  himself  within  the  town  so  long  as  the  Parthians  were  in 
the  promnce. 

Note  2. — For  dum  and  dummodo  introducing  a  proviso,  see  §  314. 

a,  Dum  in  the  sense  of  while  usually  takes  the  Present  Indicative 
to  indicate  a  continued  action  in  past  time,  if  that  time  b  not  contrasted 
with  any  other  (§  276  e.  and  note) :  as, — 

dum  haec  geruntur  (B.  G.  1.  46),  while  this  was  going  on. 

Note. — Dum,  dOneo,  and  quoad  in  later. writers  sometimes  take  the  Sub- 
junctive  when  the  classical  usage  would  require  the  Indicative :  as,  — 

nee  obstitit  falsis  d5nec  tempore  ac  spatio  vanescerent  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  82}, 

nor  did  he  contradict  the  falsehoods  until  they  died  out  from  lapse  of 

time, 
nihil  sane  trepidabant  elephant!  donee  continent!  velut  ponte  agerentur 

(Liv.  xxi.  28),  the   elephants  showed  no  alarm  whatever  go  long  at 

they  went  aver  the  continuous  bridge^  as  it  were. 

Remark. — With  all  temi>oral  particles  the  Subjunctive  is  often  found  depend- 
ing on  some  other  principle  of  construction.  (See  Intermediate  Clauses  below, 
p.  378.) 

II.-SUBSTANTIVE    CIJVUSES. 

329.  A  clause  used  as  a  noun  is  called  a  Substantive 
Clause, 
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A  Substantive  Clause  may  be  used  as  the  Subject  or 
Object  of  a  verb,  as  an  Appositive  or  as  a  Predicate  Nom- 
inative or  Accusative. 

Note.— Many  ideas  which  in  English  take  the  form  of  an  abstract  noun  may 
be  rendered  by  a  substantive  clause  in  Latin.  Thus,  he  detnanded  an  mvestt^ation, 
may  be  postul&bat  ut  quaestiO  habSrStur.  The  common  English  expres- 
sion FOR  with  the  infinitive  also  corresponds  to  a  Latin  substantive  clause:  as, 
;'/  remains /or  me  to  speak  of  the  piratic  war,  reliquum  est  Ut  d6  beUO  dlcam 
plr&tic5. 

Remark.— When  a  Substantive  Clause  is  used  as  Subject,  the  verb  to  which 
it  is  subject  is  called  impersonal,  and  the  sign  of  the  construction  in  Elnglish  is  the 
so-called  expletive  IT. 

Substantive  Clauses  are  classified  as  follows:— 

I.  INFINITIVE  CLAUSES :        j  f  J^finjtive  clause  as  Subject  ({  2;o). 

(  b.  Infinitive  clause  as  Object  (9  330.  B). 

..  SUBJUNCTIVE  Ci^^^^      (..OfPurpose  (command.  Wish,  fear)  ({331). 

quiiSinus)!  ^  ^'  ^^  ^^'"^*  (happen,  effect,  hinder)  (§  332). 

3.  Indicative  Clause  with  quod :  Fact,  Specification,  Feeling. 

4.  Indirect  Questions  :  Subjunctive,  introduced  by  Interrogative  Word. 

1.   Infinitive  Clauses. 

330.  A.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject-Accusative  may  be 
used  as  the  subject  of  sum  and  of  many  impersonal  verbs 
(see  §  270).  ^ 

B.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject-Accusative  is  used  as  the 
object'^ —  . 

I.  Of  all  verbs  and  expressions  of  knowing,  thinking,  telling,  and 
perceiving  {Indirect  Discourse)  (§  272). 

me  spero  liberatum  [esse]  metu  (Tusc.  ii.  67),  I  trust  I  have  been  freed 

from  fear^ 
dicit  montem  ab  hostibu3  teneri  (B.  G.  i.  22),  he  says  that  the  height  is 

held  by  the  enemy, 
negat  uUos  patere  portus  (Liv.  xxviii.  43),  he  says  that  no  ports  are  open, 

'  1  Tiie  accusative  with  tiie  infinitive  is  found  with  about  80  verbs  and  verbal 
phrases,  the  most  common  being-  (i)  accipi5,  afflrmO,  animadverts,  arbi- 
tror,  audio,  c§nse5,  c5grit5.  dlc5.  disputd,  doce5,  exlstimS  f&ma  eerti, 
fateor,  inteUegrd.  inemkLl.  n&rr5.  negrS.  put5,  recordor.  rClinor  est, 
sentiS,  sper6,  BTisplcor.  tr&ditur.  v6rum  est.  vldeO.  vldStur ;  (2)  lubeO, 
V0t6,  patlor,  c5g6,  sin5 ;  (3)  cupi0,  void,  n015,  xn&15 ;  (4)  decet,  iuvat^ 

aequum  eat,  oportet,  opus  est,  placet, ISA  Q^«ii«»tSA««^«^tere8t. 
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2.  Of  iube5  and  vet5,  and  rarely  of  other  verbs  of  commanding^ 
requesting,  admonishing,  and  the  like  (§  331.  a).    Thus,  — 

vetuere  pjona]  reddi,  vetuere  in  publicum  redigi  (Liv.  ii.  4),  t/uy  for' 
bade  the  return  of  the  goods  (that  they  be  returned),  etc. 

Labienum  iugum  montis  adscendere  iubet  (B.  G.  i.  21),  ^/  orders  Labienus 
to  ascend  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 

3.  Sometimes  of  verbs  oi  wishing  (§  331.  ^)  :  as, — 

iudicem  me  esse  non  doctorem  volo  (Or.  ii'j)ylwish  to  be  a  judge,  not  a 
teacher. 

Remark.  —  The  Infinitive  with  Subject-Accusative,  though  not  strictly  a  Clause, 
is  equivalent  to  one,  and  may  be  treated  as  such. 

<7.  If  the  main  verb  is  changed  to  the  Passive,  either  — 

1.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  (like  other  objects  of  active  verbs) 
becomes  nominative,  and  the  infinitive  is  retained  {Personal  Construe- 
tion) :  as,  — 

m5ns  dicitur  ab  hostibus  teneri,  the  mountain  is  said  to  be  held  by  the 

enemy. 
Labienus  iugum  montis  adscendere  iubetur,  Labienus  is  ordered  to  ascend 

the  ridge  of  the  hill. 

2.  The  passive  is  used  impersonally,  and  the  clause  retained  as  its 
subject  (^Impersonal  Construction)  :  — 

dicitur  montem  ab  hostibus  teneri,  //  is  said  that  the  mountain  is  held  by 

the  enemy. 
nuntiatur  piratarum  naves  esse  in  portii  (Verr.  v.  87),  it  is  told  that  the 

ships  of  the  pirates  are  in  port. 

b.  I.  Verbs  oi  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  may  take  in  the  Passive  either 
the  Personal  or  the  Impersonal  construction.  But  the  Personal  con- 
struction is  more  common  and  is  regularly  used  in  the  tenses  of  in- 
complete action.     Thus,  — 

beate  vixisse  videor  (Lajlius  15),  I  seem  to  have  lived  happily. 
Epaminondas  lidibus  praeclare  cecinisse  dicitur  (Tuscul.  i.  4),  Epaminon- 

das  is  said  to  have  played  excellently  on  the  lyre, 
multi  idem  facturi  esse  dicuntur  (Fam.  xvi.  12),  many  are  said  to  be  about 

to  do  the  same  thing.     [Active :  dicant  multos  factar5s  (esse).] 
primi  traduntur  arte  quadam  verba  vinxisse  (Or.  40),  they  first  are  related 

to  have  joined  words  with  a  certain  skill. 
putatur  is  esse  constitutus  ex  marmore   (Archias   22),  he  is  thought  to  have 

been  set  up  in  marble. 
Bibulus  audiebatur  esse  in  Syria  (Att.  v.  18 J,  it  was  heard  that  Bibu" 

lus  was  in  Syria  (Bibulus  was  heard,  etc.).    [Direct:  Bibulus  est.] 
ceterae  lUyrici  legiones  secuturae  sperabantur  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  74),  the  rest 

of  the  legions  of  Illyricum  were  expected  to  follooo. 
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videmur  enim  quieturl  fuisse  nisi  essemus  lacesslti  (De  O.  ii.  230),  it  seems 
that  we  should  have  kept  quiet  if  we  had  not  been  molested  (we  seem, 
etc.).     [Direct:  quievissemus  . . .  nisi  essemus  lacessiti.] 

2.  Iube5  and  vet6  always  take  the  personal  construction  of  the 
passive:  as, — 

iussus  es  renuntiari  consul   (Phil.  ii.  79),  you  were  under  orders  to  be 

declared  consul, 
Nolani  muros  portasque  adire  vetiti  sunt  (Liv.  xxiii.  16),  the  men  of  Nola 

were  forbidden  to  go  to  visit  the  whlls  and  gates. 

c.  In  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs  of  sayings  etc.,  the  imper- 
sonal construction  is  more  common,  and  with  the  gerundive  is  regu- 
lar: as, — 

traditum  est  etiam  Homerum  caecum  fuisse  (Tus.  v.  114),  it  is  a  tradition^ 
toOy  that  Homer  was  blind. 

ubi  tyrannus  est,  ibi  non  vitiosam,  sed  dicendum  est  plane  nullam  esse 
rempublicam  (Rep.  iii.  43),  where  there  is  a  tyrant^  it  must  be  said^ 
not  that  the  Commonwealth  is  evil,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

d.  The  poets  and  later  writers  extend  the  personal  use  of  the  passive 
to  verbs  which  are  not  properly  verba  sentiendf,  etc. :  as,  — 

coUigor  dominae  placuisse  (Ov.  Am.  ii.  6,61),  it  is  gathered  [from  this 
memorial]  that  I  pleased  my  mistress. 

e.  The  Infinitive  with  a  subject  may  depend  on  any  word  implying 
speech  or  thought,  though  not  strictly  a  verb  of  sayings  etc.  (see  §  336, 
note  2). 

f.  Verbs  of  promising^  hoping,  expecting,  threatening,  swearings 
and  the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse, 
contrary  to  the  English  idiom :  as,  — 

minatur  sese  abure  (Plaut.  Asin.  604),  he  threatens  to  go  away,     [Direct : 

abeo,  /  am  going  away,"] 
ex  quibus  spirant  se  maximum  fructum  esse  captures  (Lael.  79),  from 

which  they  hope  to  gain  Vie  utmost  advantage.     [Direct :  capiemus.] 
quern  inimicissimum  futurum  esse  promitto  ac  spondeo  (Mur.  90),  who 

I  promise  and  warrant  will  be  the  bitterest  of  enemies,      [Direct : 

erit.] 
dolor  fortitudinem  se  debilitaturum  minatur  (Tusc.  v.  76),  pain  threatens 

to  wear  down  fortitude,     [Direct :  debilitabS.] 

Note. — These  verbs,  however,  often  take  a  simple  Complementary  Infinitive 
({  271).    So  regularly  in  early  Latin  (except  8p6r6).    Thus, — 

poUicentur  obsides  dare  (B.  G.  iv.  21),  they  promise  to  give  hostages. 

[G>mpare  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive  after  similar  verbs]. 
pronasi  dolium  vini  dare  (Plaut  Cistel.  542),  I  promised  to  give  a  jar 
o/wine. 
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2.   Clauses  of  Purpose. 

Note.  —  Clauses  of  Purpose  may  be  used  substantively!  (i)  as  the  Object  of 
verbs  of  admonishing^,  etc.  (§  331)  ;  (2)  as  the  Subject  of  these  same  verbs  in  the  pas- 
sive (^  331.  A),  as  well  as  of  certain  impersonal  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  (^  311.  t) ; 
(3)  in  apposition  with  another  substantive,  or  as  predicate  nominative,  etc. 

331.   Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  ut  (negative 

ns)  are  used  as  the  object  of  all  verbs  denoting  an  action 

directed  toward  the  future? 

Such  are,  verbs  meaning  to  admonish,  ask^  bargain,  command,  decree, 
determine,  permit,  persuade,  resolve,  urge,  and  wisk»    Thus,  — 

monet  ut  omnes  suspiciones  latet*  (id.  20),  he  warns  him  to  avoid  all 

suspicion. 
te  rogo  atque  oro  ut  eum  iuves  (Fam.  xiii.  66),  /  beg  and  pray  you  to 

aid  him, 
his  ut  conquirerent  imperavit  (B.  G.  i.  28),  he  ordered  them  to  search, 
persuadet  Castic5  ut  regnum  occuparet  (B.  G.  i.  3),  he  persuades  Casticus 

to  usurp  royal  power. 

a.  Iube5,  order,  and  -ve^.^,  forbid,  take  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative  (§  330.  B.  2):  as, — 

liberos  ad  si  adduci  iussit  (B.  G.  ii.  5),  he  ordered  the  children  to  be  brought 

to  him. 
ab  opere  legatos  discedere  vetuerat  (B.  G.  i.  20),  he  had  forbidcUn  the 

lieutenants  to  leave  the  work. 

Note  i. — Some  other  verbs  of  commanding,  etc.,  occasionally  take  the  Infini- 
tive: as, — 

haec  facere  imperatum  est,  orders  were  given  to  do  this, 

res  monet  cavere  (Sail.  Cat.  52),  the  occasion  warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard, 

b.  Verbs  of  wishing  take  either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive. 
The  Infinitive  is  more  common  when  the  subject  remains  the  sime; 
the  Subjunctive,  when  it  changes.     Thus,  — 

1.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  same  as  that  of  main  verb : 

quos  non  tarn  ulcisci  studeo  quam  sanare  (Cat.  ii.  17),  whom  I  do  not 
care  so  much  to  punish  as  to  cure. 

2.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  diiFerent  from  that  of  main  verb : 

cupio  ut  impetret  (Plant.  Capt.  102),  I  wish  he  may  get  it. 
mallem  Cerberum  metueres    (Tus.  i.  12),    /  would  rather  you  feared 
Cerberus. 

1  See  p.  362,  foot-note  i. 

2  Such  Verbs  or  verbal  phrases  are  id  agrO,  ad  id  veniO,  caveO  (nS), 
cSnseO,  c5g5,  concSd5,  C0n8titu5,  car5,  d6cem5,  Sdlc5,  fl&gritO, 
hortor,  imper5,  InstS,  mand5,  metu0  (nS),  xnone5,  negr^tium  d5, 
operam  d0,  0r5,  persuftde5,  pet0,  postulO,  praecipi5,  precor,  pr5- 
n11nti5,  quaerS,  rofir^,  8cl8c5,  tixneQ,  vereor  ^<&Y^'^*^^>^^=^^^ 
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NCXTE.-— VolO  and  cupiO,  however,  tend  to  take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive 
rather  than  the  Subjunctive,  even  when  the  subject  changes.  When  it  remains  the 
same,  the  subject-accusative  is  rarely  found.    Thus,  — 

vim  volumus  exstingui  (Sestius  92),  we  wish  violence  to  be  put  down, 

te  tua  firui  virtute  cupimus  (Brutus  331),  we  wish  you  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  your  virtue, 

iudicem  me  esse,  non  doctorem  volo  (Orat.  117),  /  wish  to  be  a  judge^ 
not  a  teacher, 

cupio  me  esse  clementem  (Cat.  i.  4),  /  desire  to  be  merciful,  [But  regu- 
larly, cupio  esse  clemens  (see  §  271.  d),'\ 

c  Verbs  oi permitting  take  either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive. 
Fatior  takes  regularly  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative ;  so  often 
ain5.     Thus,  — 

penmsit  ut  partes  faceret  (De  O.  ii.  366),  permitted  him  to  make  divisions. 
concedant  ut  boni  viri  fuerint  (Laelius  18),  let  them  allow  them  to  have 

been  good  men. 
nuUo  36  impllcari  negotio  passus  est  (Lig.  3),  he  suffered  himself  to  be 

entangled  in  no  business. 
vinam  importari  non  sinunt  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  they  do  not  allow  wine  to  be 

imported. 

d.  Verbs  of  determining,  decreeing,  resolving,  bargaining,  take  either 
the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive :  as,  — 

constituerant  ut  L.  Bestia  quereretur  (Sail.  Cat.  43),  they  had  determined 
that  Lucius  Bestia  should  complain. 

proelio  supersedSre  statuit  (B.  G.  ii.  8),  he  determined  to  refuse  battle. 

de  bonis  regis  quae  reddi  censuerant  (Liv.  ii.  5) ,  about  the  king's  goods, 
which  they  had  decreed  should  be  restored. 

decernit  ut  consules  delectum  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  34),  decrees  that  the  con- 
suls shall  hold  a  levy, 

edicto  ne  quis  iniussu  pugnaret  (Liv.  v.  19),  having  commanded  that  none 
should  fight  zvithout  orders. 

pacto  ut  victorem  res  sequeretur  (id.  xxviii.  21),  having  bargained  that 
the  property  should  belong  to  the  victor. 

Note  I.  —  Different  verbs  of  these  classes  with  the  same  meaning  vary  in  their 
construction.    For  verbs  of  bargaining  with  the  Gerundive,  see  \  294.  d. 

Note  2. — Verbs  ol  decreeing  oxid  voting  often  take  the  Infinitive  of  the  Second 
Periphrastic  conjugation :  as,  — 

Regulus  captivSs  reddend5s  [esse]  non  censuit  (Off.  i.  39),  Regului  voted 
that  the  captives  should  not  be  returned.  [He  said,  in  giving  his  for- 
mal opinion :  captivi  non  reddendi  sunt.] 

e,  I.  Y&rhsoi  caution  and  effort  take  the  Subjunctive  with  ut.  But 
c5nor,  try,  commonly  takes  the  complementary  Infinitive.     Thus^ — 

cars  nt  quam  primum  intellegam  (Fam.  xiii.  10),  let  me  know  as  soon  ai 
pffssibie  (take  care  that  I  may  uudei^landi^. 
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dant  operam  at  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  41),  ihey  take  pains  to  have  (give  iheit 

attention  that,  etc.). 
impellere  nt  Caesar  ndminaretur  (id.  49),  to  induce  them  to  name  Casar 

(that  Caesar  should  be  named); 
si  transire  conarentur  (B.  G.  i.  8),  if  they  should  try  to  cross. 

Note  i.  —  06nor  si  also  occurs  (as  B.  G.  i.  8 ;  cf.  miror  si,  etc.,  §  333. 
b^  Rem.). 

Note  2.  —  Ut  nS  occurs  occasionally  with  verbs  of  caution  and  eifort  (ct, 
^317):  as.— 

ciira  et  provide  ut  nequid  ei  dealt  (Att.  ii.  3),  take  care  and  see  that  he  lacks 
nothing, 

2.  Verbs  denoting  an  effort  to  hinder  take  either  (i)  a  Subjunctive 
clause  with  quominua  or  116,  or  (2)  the  Infinitive :  as,  — 

non  deterret  sapientem  mors  qn5minus  . .  •  (Tusc.  i.  91),  death  does  not 

prevent  the  wise  man/rom,  etc. 
ne  facerem  impedivit  (De  Fat.  i)y  prevented  me  from  doing, 
obstitisti  ne  transire  copiae  possent  (Verr.  v.  5),  you  opposed  the  passage 

of  the  troops  (opposed  lest  the  troops  should  cross), 
prohibet  accedere  (Csec.  ^6')  ^ prevents  him  from  approaching  (to  approach). 

Note.  —  For  verbs  of  hindering  negatived  {not  to  hinder) ,  see  {  332.  g, 

f.  Verbs  oi  fearing  take  the  Subjunctive,^  with  n6  affirmative  and 
n6  nSn  or  ut  negative.     Thus,  — 

.    timeo  ne  Verres  fecerit  (Verr.  v.  3),  I  fear  that  Verres  has  done^  etc. 
ne  animum  offenderet  verebatur  (B.  G.  i.  19),  he  feared  that  he  should 

hurt  the  feelings,  etc. 
orator  metuo  ne  langpiescat  senectiite  (Cat.  Major  28),  I  fear  the  orator 

grows  feeble  from  old  age. 
vereor  ut  tibi  possim  concedere    (De  O.  i.  35),  /  fear  [that"]  I  cannot 

grant  you, 
liaud  sane  periculum  est  ne  non  mortem  optandam  putet  (Tus.  v.  118), 

there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  not  think  death  desirable. 

Note.  —  In  this  use  n§  is  commonly  to  be  translated  by  thcU  or  lest,  ut  and 
n6  n5n  by  that  not. 

Remark.  —  The  particle  ut  is  often  omitted  with  some  verbs  of  the  above 
classes.  So  generally  after  verbs  of  wishing,  necessity,  permission ;  after  die, 
fSiC,  and  frequently  in  Indirect  Discourse  after  verbs- of  commemding  and  the 
like.    Thus,  — 

volo  ames  (Att.  ii.  10),  I  ivish  you  to  love,  etc. 

me  ipsum  ames  oportet  (Fin.  ii.  85),  you  ought  to  love  me. 

1  With  verbs  of  Fearing  the  subjunctive  with  nS  is  hortatory  in  origin :  timeO  nS 
accidat  is  literally  /  fear,  let  it  not  happen.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  may  hav« 
been  either  hortatory  or  deliberative, — i  fear,  let  it  happen,  or  I  fear;  how  may 
it  happen  f^l  hope  ii  vfill  happen,  hut  Ifia^r  it  vfill  nq{. 
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fac  <fili£^  (Att.  iii.)>  do  love* 
die  exeat,  tell  him  to  go  out, 

Mnesthea  vocat,  classem  aptent  socii  (i£n.  iv.  289),  he  calls  Mnestheui 
[and   orders  that]    his  comrades  should  make  ready  the  fleet  (cf. 
339). 


•  Note. —  Similarly  nS  is  omitted  after  cave  in  Prohibitions  (ct  §  269.  «), 

g.  With  any  verbs  of  the  above  classes  the  poets  may  use  the  Infini- 
tive instead  of  an  object  clause :  as,  — 

hortamur  fari  (iEn.  ii.  74),  we  urge  [him]  to  speak, 

ne  quaere  doceri  (id.  vi.  di^^^seek  not  to  be  told, 

temptat  praevertere  (id.  i.  721),  she  attempts  to  turn^  etc. 

h,  A  Substantive  clause  of  Purpose  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  be- 
comes the  subject  when  that  verb  is  put  in  the  Passive.     Thus,  — 

imperatum  est  ut  iter  facerent,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  march. 
permissum  est  ut  irent,  permission  was  given  that  they  should  go, 
mihi  persuadetur  at  ezeam,  /  am  persuaded  to  go  out  (it  is  persuaded  to 
me). 

/.  The  impersonals  licet  and  oportet  take  as  subject  either  a 
Substantive  clause  of  Purpose,  or  an  Infinitive  with  or  without  subject- 
accusative.    Thus,  — 

licet  me  ire,  it  is  allowed  me  to  go, 

qneramor  licet  (Caec.  41),  we  are  allowed  to  complain, 

sint  enim  oportet  (Tus.  i.  12),  they  must  exist. 

Note  i. — The  Subjunctive  with  Oportet  omits  ut,  except  in  later  writers 
(see  §  331./.  Rem.). 

Note  2. — Licet  may  take  the  Subjunctive,  usually  without  ut,  to  denote  con- 
cession (see  §  31^.  b). 

Note  3. — Licet  may  take  (i)  the  Subjunctive;  (2)  the  Simple  Infinitive; 
(3)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative;  or  (4)  the  Dative  and  the  Infinitive. 
Thus,  /  may  go  is  licet  earn,  licet  Ire,  licet  mS  Ire,  or  licet  mihi  Ire. 

3.   Clauses  of  Result. 

Note. — Clauses  of  Result  may  be  used  substantively,^  (z)  as  the  object  of 
faciO,  etc.  (§  332)  ;  (2)  as  the  subject  of  these  same  verbs  in  the  passive,  as  well 
as  of  other  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  (}  332.  a,  d) ;  (3)  in  apposition  with  another 
substantive,  or  as  predicate  nominative,  etc  (see  {  332.  /)• 


1  In  all  these  cases  the  clause  is  not  strictly  subject  or  object.    The  main  verb 

originally  conveyed  a  meaning  complete  in  itself,  and  the  result  clause  was  merely 

appended.   This  is  seen  by  the  frequent  use  of  ita  and  the  like  with  the  main  verb 

^it»  sccidlt  ut,  etc.).    In  like  manner  purpose  clauses  are  only  apparently  subject 

or  object  of  the  verb  with  which  they  aie  cotmected. 
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332.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  with  ut  (negative 

ut  n5n)   are  used   as   the  object   of  verbs   denoting  the 

accomplishment  of  an  effort} 

Such  are  especially  faci5  and  its  compounds  (effici5,  c5nfici5,  etc.). 
Thus,  — 

efficiam  ut  inteUegatis  (Quent.  7),  /  will  make  you  understand  (lit.  effect 

that  you,  etc.).     [So,  fadam  ut  inteUegatis  (id.  9).] 
commeatus  ut  portari  possent  effic^ebat  (B.  G.  ii.  5),  made  it  possible  thai 

supplies  could  be  brought, 
quae  libertis  ut  laetior  esset  regis  superbia  fecerat  (Liv.  ii.  i),  the  arro' 

gance  of  the  last  king  had  made  this  liberty  more  welcome. 
evincunt  instando  ut  litterae  darentur  (id.  4),  by  insisting  they  gqin  their 

point, — that  letters  should  be  sent,    [Here  evincunt  =  efficiunt.] 

a.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  are  used  as  the  Subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

1.  Of  passive  verbs  denoting  the  accomplishment  of  an  effort:  as, — 

impetratum  est  ut  in  senatu  recitarentur  (litterae)  (B.  C.  i.  i),  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  having  the  letter  read  in  the  senate  (it  was  brought  about 
that,  etc.). 

2.  Of  Impersonals  meaning  it  happens^  it  remains^  it  follows^  it  is 
necessary y  it  is  added,^  and  the  like :  as,  — 

accidit  ut  esset  luna  plena  (B.  G.  iv.  29),  it  happened  to  be  full  moon  (it 

happened  that  it  was,  etc.).     [Here  ut  esset  is  subject  of  accidit.] 
reliquum  est  quarta  virtus  ut  sit  ipsa  frugalitas   (Tus.  D.  iii.  17),  it 

remains  that  the  fourth  virtue  is  thrift.     [So  also  restat.] 
sequitur  ut  doceam  (N.  D.  ii.  81),  the  next  thing  is  to  shoiv  (it  follows 

that  I  should  show), 
accidit  ut  conturber  (Deiot.  2),  besides  this  I  am  troubled  (it  is  added 

that,  etc.). 

3.  Of  est  in  the  sense  of  it  is  the  fact  that,  etc.  (mostly  poetic)  :  as, 

est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet  arbusta  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  1.9),  it  is  the  fact  that 
one  man  plants  his  vineyards  in  wider  rows  than  another, 

b.  A  result  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  frequently  follows  qtlam, 

after  a  comparative  (but  see  §  336.  c,  note  2) :  as,  — 

perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  indicaret  (Tusc.  ii.  52)9  he  endured  all 
rmiher  than  betray ^  etc 

1  Verbs  and  phrases  taking  an  ut-clause  of  result  as  subject'  or  object  are 
accSdit,  accidit,  additur,  altera  est  res,  commlttS.  cSnsequor,  con- 
tingrit,  efflciO,  §venit,  faciS,  fit,  fieri  potest,  fore,  impetrS,  integrrum 
est,  m5s  est,  mUnus  est,  necesse  est,  prope  est,  rectum  est.  relin- 
Quitur,  reliquum  est,  restat,  tanti  est,  tantvmi  abest,  and  a  few  others. 

3  See  the  impersonals  in  the  list  above. 
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c.  A  result  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  is  often  used  elliptically,  in 
exclamatory  questions.  The  question  may  be  introduced  by  the  inter- 
rogative-ne.     Thus, — 

quamquam  quid  loquor?  te  ut  ulla  res  frangat  (Cat.  i.  22),  yet  why  do  I 

speak?  [the  idea]  that  anything  should  bend  you  ! 
egone  ut  te  interpellem  (Tusc.  ii.  42),  what^  I  interrupt  you  ? 
ego  te  videre  ndluerim  (Q.  Fr.  i.  3),  I  unwilling  to  see  you? 

Remark.  —  The  Infinitive,  in  exclamations  (}  274),  usually  refers  to  something 
actually  occurring ;  the  Subjunctive,  to  scfciething  contemplated. 

d.  The  phrase  tantum  abest,  it  is  so  far  [from  being  the  case], 
regularly  takes  two  clauses  of  result  with  ut ;  one  is  substantive,  the 
subject' of  abest;  the  other  is  adverbial^  correlative  with  tantum. 
Thus,— 

tantum  abest  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque  eo  difficiles  ac  morosi  simus,  at 
nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes  (Or.  104),  so  far  from  admir- 
ing my  own  works,  I  am  difficult  and  captious  to  that  degree^  that  not 
Demosthenes  himself  satisfies  me,  [Here  the  first  ut-clause  is  the  sub- 
ject of  abest  (§  332.  d) ;  the  second,  a  result  clause,  after  tantum 
(§  3^9)5  ^"^d  the  third,  after  usque  eo.] 

e.  The  expressions  f  acere  ut,  commlttere  ut  with  the  subjunctive, 
often  form  a  periphrasis  for  the  simple  verb :  as,  — 

invitus  feci  ut  Flaminium  e  senatu  eicerem  (Cat.  Maj.  42),  it  was  with 
reluctarue  that  I  expelled  Flaminius  from  the  senate. 

Note.— With  this  may  be  compared  fore  ut  for  the  future  infinitive  (§  288./). 

f.  Rarely,  a  thought  or  an  idea  is  considered  as  a  result,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  instead  of  the  accusative  and  in- 
finitive (§  336.  i) .    In  this  case  a  demonstrative  usually  precedes :  as,  — 

praeclarum  illud  est,  ut  eos  .  .  .  amemus  (Tusc.  iii.  73),  this  is  a  noble 

thing,  that  we  should  love,  etc. 
verisimUe  non  est  ut  ille  antepdneret  (Verres  iv.  11),  it  is  not  likely  thai 

he  preferred. 

g.  A  Relative  clause  of  Result  with  quin  is  used  after  verbs  or  other 
expressions  of  hindering  and  the  like  when  these  are  negatived.    Thus, 

facere  non  possum  quin  .  .  .  (Att.  xii.  27),  /  cannot  avoid,  etc. 

nihil  praetermisi  quin  scribam  .  •  •  (Q.  F.  iii.  3),  I  have  left  nothing  undone 

to  write, 
ut  niilla  re  impedirer  quin  (Att.  iv.  2),  that  I  might  be  hindered  by  nothing 

from,  etc, 
■dn  humana  iilla  neque  divina   obstant  quin  (Sail.  Ep.  Mitb.  ty),  n$ 

Auman  or  divine  laws  prevent,  but  that^  etc. 
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Note  i. — The  negative  may  be  expressed  (as  in  the  examples  above)  or  merely 
implied  (as  in  quia  impedit  quia  earn,  wko  (i.e.  nobody)  hinders  me  from 
going  fY 

Remark. — This  usage  is  found  especially  with  the  phrase  n6n  dubitO,  /  do 
not  doubt,  and  similar  expressions :  as, — 

non  dubitabat  quin  ei  crederemns  (Att.  vi.  2),  he  did  not  doubt  thai  we 
believed  him, 

illud  cave  dubites  quin  ego  omnia  faciam  CFam.  v.  20),  do  not  doubt  that 
I  will  do  all. 

quis  ignorat  quin  (Flacc.  64),  who  is  ignorant  that,  etc.  ? 

neque  ambigitur  quin  Brutus  pessimo  publico  id  facturus  fuerit  si  prio- 
rum  regum  alicui  regnum  extorsisset  (Liv.  ii.  i),  nor  is  there  any  ques- 
tion that  BrutuSy  if  he  had  wrested  the  kingdom  from  any  one  of  the 
former  kings,  would  have  done  it  with  the  worst  results  to  the  state. 
[Direct  statement :  fecisset.] 

Note  2.  —  N6n  dublt5.  in  the  sense  oi  I  do  not  hesitate,  commonly  takes  the 
Infinitive,  but  sometimes  quin  with  the  subjunctive.    Thus,  — 

nee  dubitare  ilium  appellare  sapientem  (Lselius  i),  and  not  to  hesitate  to 

call  him  a  sage. 
dubitandum  non  existimavit  qmn  proficisceretur  (B.  G.  ii.  2),  he  did  not 

think  he  ought  to  hesitate  to  set  out. 

h.  Some  verbs  and  expressions  may  be  used  either  as  verbs  of 
saying  or  as  verbs  of  commanding,  effecting,  and  the  like.  These 
take  as  their  object  either  a  Substantive  clause  of  Purpose  or  Result 
or  an  Infinitive  with  subject  accusative,  according  to  the  sense. 
Thus,— . 

sequitur  ilico  esse  cansas  immutabiles  (Fat.  28),  it  follows  directly  that 

there  are  unalterable  causes,     [Result  clause,  the  regidar  construction 

with  sequor  when  used  of  a  logical  sequence.] 
laudem  sapientiae  statuo  esse  maximam  (Div.  v.  I3)>  /  hold  that  the  glory 

of  wisdom  is  the  greatest. 
statuunt  at  decern  milia  hominum  mittantur  (B.  G.  vii.  21),  they  resolve 

thai  10,000  men  shall  be  sent.     [Purpose  clause,  cf.  §  331.  </.] 
res  ipsa  monebat  tempus  esse  (Att.  x.  8),  the  thing  itself  warned  that  it 

was  time.     [Cf.  monere  ut,  warn  to  do  something."] 
fac  mihi  esse  persnasum  (N.  D.  i.  7  5),  suppose  that  I  am  persuaded  of 

that.    [Cf.  facere  ut,  accomplish  that."] 
hoc  volunt  persuadere,  non  interire  anim5s  (B.  G.  vi.  13),  they  wish  to 

convince  that  souls  do  not  perish. 
huic  persuadet  nti  ad  hostes  transeat  (B.  G.  iii.   18),  persuades  him  to 

pass  over  to  the  enemy. 

Note. — The  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  this  construcfion  is  Indirect 
Discourse,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  fi-om  the  simple  infinitive  sometimes  found 
with  these  verbs  instead  of  a  subjunctive  clause. 
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4.  Indicative  with  Quod. 

333.  A  peculiar  form  of  Substantive  Clause  consists  of 
quod  causal  with  the  Indicative. 

The  clause  in  the  Indicative  with  quod  is  used  when 
the  statement  is  regarded  as  a  fact:  as,  — 

alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum  stadium  c5nfenmt  (OE 
i.  19),  jV  is  another  fault  that  some  bestow  too  much  zeal,  etc.  [Here  ut 
conferant  could  be  used,  meaning  that  some  should  bestow;  or  the 
accusative  and  infinitive,  meaning  to  bestow  (abstractly);  quod  makes 
it  a  fact  that  men  do  bestow,  etc.] 

inter  inanimum  et  animal  hoc  maxime  interest,  quod  animal  agit  aliquid 
(Ac.  ii.  37),  this  is  the  chief  difference^  etc.,  that  an  animal  aims  at 
something, 

quod  rediit  nobis  mirabile  videtur  (Of.  iii.  1 1 1),  that  he  (Regulus)  returned 
seems  wonderful  to  us, 

vetus  illud  Catonis  admodum  scitum  est,  qui  mirari*  si  aiebat  quod  n5n 
rideret  haruspex  haruspicem  cum  vidisset  (Div.  ii.  51),  *tis  an  old 
and  shrewd  saying  of  CatOy  that  he  wondered  a  soothsayer  did  not  laugh 
when  he  looked  another  in  the  face,  [Here  rideret  is  in  the  subjunc* 
tive  as  being  a  subordinate  clause  of  indirect  discourse ;  see  §  336.] 

Note.  —  Like  other  substantive  clauses,  the  clause  with  quod  may  be  used 
as  subject,  as  object,  as  appositive,  etc.,  but  it  is  commonly  either  the  subject  or 
in  apposition  with  the  subject. 

a»  In  colloquial  language,  the  clause  with  quod  sometimes  appears 
as  an  accusative  of  specification^  corresponding  to  the  English  whereas 
(cf.  §  326.  a) :  as,  — 

quod  de  domo  scnbis  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  cts  to  what  you  write  of  the  house, 
quod  mihi  de  nostro  statii  gratularis,  minime  miramur  te  tuis  praeclaris 
operibus  laetari  (Att.  i.  ^^  as  to  your  congratulating  me  on  our  coti" 
dition,  no  wonder  you  are  pleased  with  your  own  noble  works, 

b.  Verbs  oi  feeling  and  the  expression  of  feeling  take  either  quod, 
quia  (Causal),  or  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (Indirect  Discourse) : 
as, — 

quod  scribis  .  • .  gaude5  (Q.  F.  iii.  i),  I  am  glad  that  you  write, 

facio  libenter  quod  earn  non  possum  praeterire  (Leg.  i.  63),  I  am  glad  thai 

I  cannot  pass  it  by, 
quae  perfecta  esse  vehementer  laetor  (Rose.  A.  136),  I  greatly  rejoice 

that  this  is  finished. 

Remark.  —  MIror  and  similar  expressions  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  clause 
with  ^1  This  is  apparently  substantive,  but  really  protasis  (cf.  }  331.  e,  i.  note  z). 
Thus,— 

1  Cf.  the  Greek  6avHuiO»  *^» 
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miror  n  quemquam  anucum  habere  potuit  (Lael.  54),  I  wonder  if  he  could 
ever  have  a  friend,     [Originally,  If  this  is  so,  I  wonder  at  jV.] 

5,  Indirect  Questions. 

Note.— An  Indirect  Question  is  any  sentence  or  clause  which  is  introduced 
by  an  Interrogative  word  (pronoun,  adverb,  etc.),  and  which  is  itself  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  verb,  or  depends  on  any  expression  implying  uncertainty  or  doubt.  In 
grammatical  form,  exclamatory  sentences  are  not  distinguished  from  interrogative 
(see  the  third  example  below). 

334.  An  Indirect  Question  takes  its  verb  in  the  Sub- 
junctive: as, — 

quid  ipse  sentiam  exponam  (Div*  i.  10),  /  will  explain  what  I  think. 

[Direct:  quid  sentio?] 
id  possetne  fieri  consuluit  (id.  32),^^  consulted  whether  it  could  be  done, 

[Direct:  potestne?] 
quam  los  audax  omnes  intellegere  potuerunt  (Rose.  Am.  87),  all  could 

understand  how  bold  you  are,     [Direct:  quam  es  audax  1] 
doleam  necne  doleam  nihil  interest  (Tusc.  ii.  29),  it  is  of  no  account 

whether  I  suffer  or  not,     [Double  question.] 
rogat  me  quid  sentiam,  he  asks  me  what  I  think,     [Cf.  rogat  me  senten- 

iiam,  he  asks  me  my  opinion^ 
hoc  dubium  est,  uter  nostrum  sit  verecundior  (Academ.  ii.  126},  this  is 

doubtful,  which  of  us  tivo  is  the  more  modest. 
incerti  quatenos  Volero  exerceret  victoriam  (Liv,  ii.  55),  uncertain  how 

far  Volero  would  push  victory,    [As  if,  dubitantes  quatenus,  etc.] 

Note. — An  Indirect  Question  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb  (as  in  the  fourth 
example),  the  direct  object  (as  in  the  first),  the  secondary  object  (as  in  the  fifth), 
an  appositive  (as  in  the  sixth). 

The  use  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Question  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples :  — 

dico  quid  faciam,  I  tell  you  what  I  am  doing, 

dico  quid  facturus  sim,  /  tell  you  what  I  will  do, 

d!co  quid  fecerim,  /  tell  you  what  I  did  {have  done,  was  doing,  had  done), 

dixi  quid  facerem,  /  told  you  ivhat  I  was  doing, 

dixi  quid  fecissem,  I  told  you  what  I  had  done, 

dix!  quid  facturus  essem,  I  told  you  what  I  would  do  (was  going  to  do). 

<Kxi  quid  facturus  fuerim,  I  told  you  what  I  would  have  done. 

a.  Indirect  Questions  referring  to  future  time  take  the  subjunctive  of 
the  First  Periphrastic  conjugation :  as,  — 

prospicio  qui  concursus  futuri  sint  (Div.  in  C^c),  /  foresee  what  throngs 

there  will  be  [Direct :  qui  erunt?] 
quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  {.  9),  forbear  to  ask  what 

will  be  on  the  morrow.    [Direct ;  quid  ct\\i  ot  t^^^rocm  ^^^.T^ 
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NoTB.-»This  periphrastic  fdture  avoids  the  ambiguity  which  would  be  caused 
by  using  the  present  subjunctive  to  refer  to  future  time  in  such  clauses. 

b.  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (see  §  268  and  examples)  remains 
unchanged  in  an  Indirect  Question,  except  sometimes  in  tense :  as,— 

[quaeritur]  atmm  Carthago  dimatur,  ar  Carthaginiensibus  reddatnr 

(De  Inv.  i  I7)t  [the  question  is]  tshaL  Carthage  be  destroyed^  ar  re* 

stored  to  the  Carthaginians. 
nee  quisquam  satis  certum  habet,  quid  aut  spSret  aut  timeat  (Livc  xxii. 

7),  nor  is  any  one  wett  assured  what  he  shall  hope  or  fear,     [Here  the 

future  participle  with  sit  could  not  be  used,] 
incerto  qnid  peterent  ant  vitarent  (Liv.  xxviii.  36),  since  it  was  doubtfu*^ 

(d  7I.  abs.)  what  they  should  seek  or  shun, 

c.  Ic  colloquial  usage  and  in  poetry  the  subject  of  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion is  often  attracted  inti  *be  main  clause  as  object  {accusative  of 
anticipation) :  as,  — 

nosti  M&rcellam  quam  tardus  sit  (Fam.  viii.  10),  you  know  how  slow 
Marcellus  is,  [For  n5sti  quam  tardus  sit  Marcellus.  Cf.  /  know 
thee  who  thou  artJ] 

Cf.  potestne  igitur  earum  rerum  quare  futurae  sint  iilla  esse  praesensio  (Div. 
u,i^)tcan  there  de,  then,  any  foreknowledge  as  to  those  things,  why  they 
Tvill  occur  f    [A  similar  use  of  the  objective  genitive.] 

Remark. — In  some  cases  the  Object  of  anticipation  becomes  Subject  by  a 
change  ol  voice^  and  an  apparent  mixture  of  relative  and  interrogative  construction 
is  the  result :  as,  — 

qoidam  saepe  in  parva  pecunia  perspiciuntur  quam  sint  leves  (Lael.  63),  it 
is  often  seen,  in  a  trifling  matter  of  money,  how  unprincipled  some 
people  are  (some  people  are  often  seen  through,  how  unprincipled  they 
are). 

juemadmodum  Pompeium  oppugnarent  a  me  indicati  sunt  (Leg.  Ag,  i.  5), 
it  has  been  shown  by  me  in  what  way  they  attacked  Pompey  (they  have 
been  shown  by  me,  how  they  attacked). 

d.  Indirect  Questions  often  take  the  Indicative  in  early  Latin  and  in 
poetry:  as,— 

non  reputat  quid  laboris  est  (Plaut.  Am.  172),  he  does  not  consider  what  a 

task  it  is, 
vineam  qu5  in  agro  conseri  oportet  sic  observato  (Cato  R.  R.  6),  in 

what  soil  a  vineyard  should  be  set  you  must  observe  thus, 

e.  A  few  interrogative  expressions  are  used  parenthetically  in  an 
indefinite  sense  and  do  not  take  a  subjunctive.     Such  are  — 

nescio  quis  (and  kindred  forms),  I  know  not  who,  somebody  or  other,  etc* 
mtrum  (nimirum)  quam,  marvellously  (marvellous  how), 
xnirum  quantum,  tremendously  (marvellous  how  much). 
jmrnane  quantum,  monstrously  (monstrous  how  much), 
sane  guam,  immensely,  \iSSik  ^^xaxo^  enormat^ly. 
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Examples  are :  — 

qui  istam  nesciS  qnam  indolenttam  magnopere  landant  (Tus.  iii.  12),  who 

greatly  extol  that  freedom  from  pain,  whatever  that  is, 
mirom  quantum  pidfmt  (Liv.  ii.  i),  it  helped  prodigiously, 
ita  fatd  nesoid  qu&  condgiBie  arfaitror  (Fam.  xv.  13),  I  think  it  happened 

so  iy  tome  fatality  or  other. 
nam  suds  vald§  quam  pauoos  habet  (Fam.  xi.  iZ),/or  he  has  uncommonly 

few  of  his  own, 
san&  quam  sum  gavisos  (icl.)?  Twas  immensely  glad, 
vino  et  lucernis  Medas  acinaces  immane  quantum  discrepat  (Hor.  Od.  i  27. 

5),  is  monstrously  at  variance. 

f.  An  indirect  question  is  occasionally  introduced  by  sX  in  the  sense 
oi  whether  (like  ^in  English,  c^  §  333.  b.  Rem.) :  as,--> 

circumfunduntur  hostes  A  quem  aditum  reperire  possent  (B.  G.  vi.  37)9 

the  enemy  pour  round  [to  see]  if  they  can  find  entrance, 
visam  A  domi  est  (Ter.  Heaut.  iiS),  IwiUgo  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Note.— This  is  strictly  a  Protasis,  but  usually  no  Apodosb  is  thought  o^  and 
the  clause  is  virtually  an  Indirect  Question. 

g,  Forsi^y  forsitan,  forsan,  fortasse,  fortasse  an,  perhaps^  are 
often  followed  by  the  Subjunctive :  as,— 

forsitan  quaerajis  qui  iste  terror  sit  (Rose  Am.  2),  you  may  perhaps  in- 
quire  what  this  alarm  is. 

Note.— > The  Subjunctive  Clause  in  this  case  was  originally  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion. Thus,  it  toouid  be  a  chance  whether ^  etc  Fortasse  is  also  followed  by  the 
Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  in  Plautus. 

Ill.-INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

Note.  — Tlie  nse  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse 
{dratid  oblipia)  is  a  comparatively  late  form  of  speech,  developed  in  the  Latin 
and  Greelc  only,  and  perhaps  separately  in  each  of  them.  It  is  wholly  wanting  in 
Sanskrit  and  Zend,  but  some  forms  like  it  have  grown  up  in  English  and  German. 

The  essential  character  of  Indirect  Discourse  is,  that  the  language  of  some  other 
person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  is  compressed  into  a  kind  of  Substantive  Qause, 
the  verb  of  the  main  ckuse  becoming  Infinitive,  while  modifying  clauses,  as  well 
as  all  hortatory  forms  of  speech,  take  the  Subjunctive.  The  person  of  the  verb  b 
necessarily  conformed  to  the  new  relation  of  persons. 

The  construction  of  the  Indirect  Discourse,  however,  is  not  limited  to  reports 
of  the  language  of  some  person  other  than  the  speaker;  it  may  be  used  to  express 
what  any  one— whether  the  speaker  or  some  one  else — says,  thinks,  or  perceives, 
whenever  that  which  is  satd,  thought,  or  perceived  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  sentence.  For  anything  that  can  be  said,  etc.,  can  also  be 
reported  indirectly  as  well  as  directly. 

The  use  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  main  clause  undoubtedly  comes  from  its  use  as 
•  ease^orm  to  complete  or  modify  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  of  jayin^^etju^ 
and  its  object  together.    This  object  in  time  came  to  \)«  xe^gax^<&^  «&^«xwV\&.^acX 
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to  all  intents  became,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.  A  transition  state  is  found  in 
Sanskrit,  which,  though  it  has  no  indirect  discourse  proper,  yet  allows  an  indirect 
predication  after  verbs  of  saying  and  the  like,  by  means  of  a  predicative  app>osition, 
in  such  expressions  as, "  The  maids  told  the  king  [that]  his  daughter  [was]  bereft 
of  her  senses." 

The  simple  form  of  indirect  statement  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  was 
afterwards  amplified  by  introducing  dependent  or  modifying  clauses ;  and  in  Latin  it 
became  a  common  construction,  and  could  be  used  to  report  whole  speeches,  etc., 
which  in  other  languages  would  have  the  direct  form.  (Compare  the  style  of 
reporting  speeches  in  English,  where  only  the  person  and  tense  are  changed,  as 
is  also  occasionally  the  case  in  Sanskrit.) 

The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse  probably 
came  from  regarding  the  statements  contained  in  them  as  not  absolutely  true,  but 
as  conditioned  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  original  speaker ;  that  is,  as  Apodosis 
with  an  implied  Protasis  {if  we  may  believe  the  speaker,  or  the  like).  So  the  French 
conditional  is  often  equivalent  to  "  it  is  said  " :  as,  ainsi  ilaurait  Upeu  pris  doubli, 
"it  is  said  to  have  nearly  doubled,"  lit.  "would  have  doubled,"  i.e.  if  we  should 
believe  the  report.  Cf.  in  German,  Er  soil  krank  sein,  "  he  is  said  to  be  sick,"  lit. 
"  he  ought  to  be  sick,  unless  the  story  is  false." 

The  Subjunctive  standing  for  hortatory  forms  of  speech  in  Indirect  Discourse 
is  simply  the  usual  hortatory  subjunctive,  with  only  a  change  of  person  and  tense 
(if  necessary),  as  in  the  reporter's  style,  and  in  Sanskrit. 

335.  A  Direct  Quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  speaker  or  writer. 

An  Indirect  Quotation  adapts  the  words  6f  the  speaker 
or  writer  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  they 
are  quoted. 

Remark. — The  term  Indirect  Discourse  (oratio  obllqua)  is  used  in  two 
senses.  In  the  wider  sense  it  includes  all  clauses  —  of  whatever  kind — which 
express  the  words  or  thought  of  any  person  indirectly:  that  is,  in  a  form  different 
from  that  in  which  the  person  said  the  words  or  conceived  the  thought.  In  the 
narrower  sense  the  term  Indirect  Discourse  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which 
some  compute  proposition  is  cited  in  the  form  of  an  Indirect  Quotation,  which  may 
be  extended  to  a  narrative  or  an  address  of  any  length,  as  in  the  speeches  reported 
by  Caesar  and  LJvy.    In  this  book  the  term  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense. 

I.  Formal  Indirect  Discourse. 

336.  I.  Verbs  and  other  expressions  of  knowing-^  think* 
ingi  tellings  and  perceiving}  govern  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

iSuch  are:  (i)  knowing,  8Cl5,  c0Grn58c0,  compertum  habe5,  etc.; 
(2)  thinking,  putO,  existimS,  arbitror,  etc.;  (3)  telling,  dic5,  nantiO, 
refer5,  poUiceor,  pr5mitt5.  certlSrem  faciO,  etc.;  (4)  perceiving,  sen- 
tiff,  comperiS,  videO,   audi5,  etc.    So  in  general  any  word  tiiat  denotes 

thought  or  mental  and  visual  perceptioii  01  Uieic  ex(^ression  may  govern  the 

Indirect  Diicoune, 
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2.  In  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  De- 
claratory  Sentence  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative.  All  Subordinate  clauses  take  the  Subjunc- 
tive.    Thus,  — 

sper5  m8  liberatum  [esse]  de  metu  (Tusc.  ii.  67),  /  trust  I  have  been 
freed  from  fear, 

[dicit]  esse  nonnollds  quorum  auctoritas  plurimum  valeat  (B.  G.  i.  17), 
he  says  there  are  some^  whose  influence  most  prevails,  [In  direct  dis- 
course :  sunt  nSnnaUi  . . .  valet.] 

nisi  i&:asset,  scelus  se  facturum  [esse]  arbitrabitur  (Ver.ii.  1.123),^^ 
thought  he  should  incur  guilty  unless  he  should  take  the  oath,  [Direct ; 
nisi  ior&verd,  faciam.] 

Stoici  negant  quidquam  [esse]  bonum,  nisi  quod  honestum  sit  (Fin.  ii. 
68),  the  Stoics  assert  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  right.  [The  verb 
neg5  Is  used  in  preference  to  died  with  a  negative.] 

Note  z. — In  the  statement  of  all  speech  or  thought,  the  Romans  tended  to  use 
the  Indirect  Discourse,  etc.,  with  verbs  of  the  classes  mentioned,  but :  inquazn, 
said  1  (etc),  is  appropriated  to  the  Direct  Discourse  except  in  poetry. 

Note  a. — The  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is  often  not  expressed,  but  implied  in  some 
word  or  in  the  general  drift  of  the  sentence :  as, — 

consulis  alterius  nomen  invisum  civitati  fuit:  nimium  Tarquinios  regno 
adsuesse;  initium  a  Pnsc5  factum;  regnasse  dein  Ser.  TuUium,  etc. 
(Liv.  ii.  2),  the  name  of  the  other  consul  was  hateful  to  the  state;  the 
Tarquins  (they  thought)  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  royal 
power,  etc.  [Here  invisum  implies  a  thought,  and  this  thought  is 
added  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  ] 

drantes  ut  urbibus  saltern  —  iam  enim  ag^5s  deploratos  esse  — opem 
senatus  ferret  (Liv.  xvi.  6),  praying  that  the  senate  would  at  least  bring 
aid  to  the  cities — for  the  fields  [they  said]  were  already  given  up  cu 
lost. 

Note  3.— Verbs  oi  promising^  hoping^  expecting,  threatening,  swearing,  and 
the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse  (see  }  33a/  and 
note), 

1.  Subject  Aoousative. 

a,  I.  The  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  must  regu^ 
larly  be  expressed,  even  if  it  is  wanting  in  the  direct :  as,  — 

orator  sum,  I  am  an  orator ;  dicit  8§  esse  oratorem,  ^  ^^z^j  he  is  an  orator. 
Note.  — But  the  subject  is  often  omitted,  if  easily  understood:  as, — 

igndscere  imprudentiae  dixit  (B.  G.  iv.  27),  he  said  he  pardoned  their 

rashness, 
rogavi  pervenissentne  Agrigentum:    dixit  pervSnisse  (Verr.  iv.  27),  / 

asked  whether  they  (the  curtains)  had  come  to  Agrigentum ;  he  an» 

swered  that  they  had. 
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|U:mark. — After  a  relative,  or  Quam  {than)^  if  the  verb  would  be  the  sam« 
as  that  of  the  main  clause,  it  is  usually  omitted,  and  its  subject  is  attracted  into 
the  accusative  x  as, — 

te  suspicor  eisdem  rebus  qulbus  mfiipsnia  commoveri  (Ckt.  MaJ.  l),  /  ncf- 
pect  that  you  are  disturbed  by  the  same  things  as  /. 

2.  When  the  verb  oi  sayings  etc.,  becomes /twj«7^,  the  construction 
may  be  either  Personal  or  Impersonal. 

Note  i. — For  rules  in  regard  to  the  choice  between  these  constructions,  and 
for  examples,  see  }  330.  ord. 

Note  a. — An  Indirect  Narrative  begun  in  the  personal  construction  may  be 
continued  with  the  Infinitive  and  Accusative. 

2.  Subordinate  Clauses. 

b*  A  subordinate  clause  merely  explanatory  or  containing  statements 
which  are  regarded  as  true  independently  of  the  quotation,  takes  the 
Indicative:  as, — 

qius  neget  haec  omnia  quae  videmus  deorum  potestate  administriri  (Cat. 
iii.  21),  who  can  deny  that  all  these  things  we  see  are  ruled  by  the  power 
ofthegodsf 

cuius  ingenio  putabat  ea  quae  gesserat  posse  celebrar!(Arch.  2o)tby  whose 
genius  he  thought  that  those  deeds  which  he  had  done  could  be  celebrated, 
[Here  the  fact  expressed  by  quae  gesserat,  though  not  explanatory,  is 
felt  to  be  true  without  regard  to  the  quotation  s  quae  gessisset  would 
mean,  what  Marius  claimed  to  have  done.] 

Note. — It  often  depends  merely  upon  the  feeling  of  the  writer  whether  he  shall 
use  the  Indicative  or  Subjunctive  in  such  clauses  (cf.  }§  340-342). 

c.  Clauses  introduced  by  a  relative  which  is  equivalent  to  a  demon- 
strative with  a  conjunction  are  not  properly  subordinate,  and  hence 
take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (see  §  180./*)  : 
as,— 

Marcellus  requlslvisse  dicitur  Archimedem  ilium,  quern  cum  audisset  inter- 
fectum  permoleste  tulisse  (Ver.  iv.  131),  Marcellus  is  said  to  have 
sotight  for  Archimedes^  and  when  he  heard  that  he  was  slain^  to  have 
been  greatly  distressed, 

bnumquemque  nostrum  censent  philosoph!  mundi  esse  partem,  ex  qu5 
[=  et  ex  eo]  illud  natura  c5nsequi  (Fin.  iii.  64),  the  philosophers  say 
that  each  one  of  us  is  apart  of  the  universe^  from  which  this  naturally 
follows. 

Note  Z.— Really  subordinate  clauses  occasionally  talce  this  construction:  ai^— 

quemadmodum  si  non  dedatur  obses  pro  rupto  se  foedus  habiturum,  sic 
deditam  inviolatam  ad  suos  remissurum  (Liv.  ii.  13),  [he  says]  as  in 
case  the  hostage  is  not  given  up  he  shall  consider  the  treaty  as  broken^  so 
t/given  up  he  will  return  her  unharmed  to  her  friends. 
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Note  2.— The  infinitive  construction  is  regularly  continued  after  a  comparative 
withquaxn:  as, — 

addit  se  prius  occisum  !r!  ab  eo  qaam  me  violatum  iri  (Att.  ii.  20),  he 
adds  that  he  himself  will  be  killed  by  him^  before  I  shall  be  injured. 

Note  3. — The  Subjunctive  with  or  without  ut  also  occurs  with  quaxn  (see 
^  332-  ^)- 

d.  A  subordinate  clause  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  occasionally  takes 
the  Indicative  when  the  fact  is  emphasized :  as, — 

Hactum  eius  hostis  periculum  .  .  .  cum,  Cimbris  et  Teutonis  .  . .  pulsis,  non 
minorem  laudem  exercitus  quam  ipse  imperator  meritus  videbatur 
(B.  G.  i.  40),  that  a  trial  of  this  enemy  had  been  made  when,  etc., 
the  army  seemed^  etc. 

3.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 

336.  A.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  In- 
finitive is  used  in  Indirect  Discourse,  according  as  the 
time  indicated  is  present,  pasty  or  future  with  reference  to 
the  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  by  which  the  Indirect  Discourse 
is  introduced.     Thus,  — 

cado,  lam  falling:    S}»ecadere,{  ^  w!^'  (z^^J  ^^^^^*^- 

cadebam,  I  was  falling  \ 

cecidi,  I  fell  \  ^^^l  \  si  cecidisse,!  f  ^^^'^  \  ^'  ^'^^M^ng^ 

cecideram,  I  had  fallen  )  ^^  ^  ^^  '^'^  V^/^,  had  falUn, 

cadam,/^.^y.^jS}^^^-C--Mt::S££^ 
cecidero,  I  shall )  dicit  fore  ut  ceciderit  [rare],  he  says  he  shall  have  fallen, 
have  fallen    S  dixit  fore  ut  cecidisset  [rare],  he  said  he  shottld  have  fallen. 

Note  i. — All  varieties  of  past  time  are  usually  expressed  in  Indirect  Discourse 
by  the  Perfect  Infinitive,  which  may  stand  for  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  or  the 
Pluperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct.  But  sometimes  continued  or  repeated  action 
in  past  time  is  expressed  by  the  Present  Infinitive,  which  in  such  cases  stands  for 
the  Imperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct  Discourse,  and  is  often  called  the  Imperfect 
Infinitive  (so  regularly  after  memlnl) :  thus, — 

te  memini  dicere,  I  remember  that  you  said,     [Direct:  dicebas.] 

Note  2. — For  various  ways  of  expressing  the  Future  Infinitive,  see  }  147,  e^ 

4.   Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 
336.   B.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course follow  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (§  286). 
They  depend  for  their  sequence  on  the  verb  of  saying,  etc., 
by  which  the  Indirect  Discourse  is  iutrodviQ.^d. 
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Thus  in  the  sentence,  dbdt  sS  Romaxn  itflruin  ut  conaolem 
vidSret,  he  said  he  should  go  to  Rome  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
consul^  vidSret  follows  the  sequence  of  dixit  without  regard  to  the 
Future  Infinitive,  itflrum  [esse],  on  which  it  directly  depends. 

Note  i.  —  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  subjunctive  in  subordinate  clauses 
in  indirect  discourse,  but  also  to  that  which  stands  for  the  imperative,  etc.  (see  ex- 
amples in  §  339),  and  to  that  in  questions  (§  338). 

Note  2. — A  subjunctive  depending  on  a  Perfect  Infinitive  is  commonly  in 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  even  if  the  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is  in  a  primary  tense 
(cf.  \  287  0.    Thus,— 

Tarquinium  dixisse  ferunt  turn  exsulantem  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amicos 
habuisset  (Lael.  53).  they  tell  us  that  Tar  qui  n  said  that  then  in  his  exile 
he  had  found  out  what  faithful  friends  he  had  had,  [Here  the  main 
verb  of  saying,  ferunt,  is  primary^  but  the  time  is  carried  back  by 
(Hxisse  and  intellexisse,  and  the  sequence  then  becomes  secondary.] 

tantum  profecisse  videmur  ut  a  Graecis  ne  verborum  quidem  copia  vince- 
rJ§mus  (Nat.  D.  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in 
ftdness  of  words  we  ARE  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks, 

a.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  often  used  in  dependent 
clauses  of  the  Indirect  Discourse  even  when  the  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is 
in  a  secondary  tense :  as,  — 

dicebant . . .  totidem  Nervios  (polliceri)  qui  longissime  absint  (B.  G.  ii.  4), 
they  said  that  the  A^ervii,  who  live  farthest  off,  promised  as  many. 

Note  t.  —  This  construction  comes  fi-om  the  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all 
time  in, narration  to  the  time  of  the  speaker  {Repraesentatio),  In  the  course  of 
a  long  passage  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  often  vary, 
sometimes  following  the  Sequence,  and  sometimes  affected  by  Repraesentatid. 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  B.  G.  i.  13,  vii.  20,  etc. 

Note  2.  —  Certain  constructions  are  never  affected  by  Repraesentatid,  Such 
are  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  oum  temporal,  antequaxn, 
and  priusquain. 

5.   Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

337.  Conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are 
expressed  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  Protasis,  being  a  subordinate  clause,  is  always  in  the  Sub> 
junctive. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  independent  and  not  hortatory  or  optative,  is 
always  in  some  form  of  the  Intiuitive. 

a.  The  Pieaent  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  less  vivid  future  con- 
ditions (§  307.  b)  becomes  the  Future  Infinitive.    Thus  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  more  or  less  vivid  future  conditions  in  the  Indirect 
Discoacst. 
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E^camples  of  conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are :  — 

1.  Simple  Present  Condition  (§  306). 

(dixit)  si  ipse  populc  Romano  non  praescriberet  quemadmodum  suo  iore 
utbretur,  non  oportdre  sese  a  populo  R5mano  in  suo  iu^c:  impedin 
(B.  G.  i.  36),  he  said  that  if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Roman  people  how 
they  should  use  their  rights,  he  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
Roman  people  in  the  exercise  of  his  righti^  [Direct :  si  non  prae- 
Bcribo  . . .  n5n  oportet.] 
•  praedicavit  •  •  •  si  pace  iiti  velint,  iniquum  esse,  etc.  (B.  G.  i.  44),  he  as- 
serted that  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  peace,  it  ivas  unfair,  etc.  [Direct : 
si  volnnt  • .  •  est.  Present  tense  kept  by  Repraesentattb  (§  336.  B.  a, 
note  i).j 

2.  Simple  Past  Condition  (§  306). 

non  dicam  ne  illud  quidem,  si  maxime  in  culpa  fuerit  Apollonius,  tamen  in 
hominem  honestissimae  civitatis  honestissimum  tarn  graviter  animad* 
verti  causa  indicta  non  oportaisse  (Verres  v.  20),  /  will  not  say 
this  either,  that,  even  if  Apollonius  was  greatly  in  fault,  still  an  honor- 
able man  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  so  severely,  etc.  [Direct : 
si  fait . . .  n5n  oportuit.] 

3.  Future  Conditions  (§  307). 

Aeduis  si  obsides  redditiirum  n5n  esse,  neque  eis  . . .  helium  iU&taram,  si 
in  en  manerent,  quod  convenisset,  stipendiumque  quotaiinis  pende- 
rent:  si  id  n5n  fecissent,  longe  eis  fraternum  nomen  populi  Romani 
abfutflram  (B.  G.  i.  36),  he  said  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  hostages 
to  the  ^dui,  but  would  not  make  war  upon  them  if  they  observed  the 
agreement,  etc,  and  paid  tribute  yearly;  but  if  they  should  not  do  this, 
the  name  of  brothers  to  the  Roman  people  would  be  far  from  aiding 
them.  [Direct:  reddam . . .  inferam  . . .  si  manebunt . . .  pendent: 
^  non  fecerint  • .  •  aberit.] 

(dixit)  quod  si  praeterea  nemo  seqaatar,  tamen  se  cum  sola  decima  legione 
itomm  (B.  G.  i.  40),  but  if  nobody  else  should  follow,  still  he  would  go 
with  the  tenth  legion  alone,  [Direct:  si  sequetor  . . .  ibo.  Present 
tense  by  Repraesentattb. "l 

id  Datames  ut  audivit,  sensit,  si  in  turbam  exisset  ab  homine  tam  necessa- 
rio  se  relictum,  futoram  [esse]  ut  ceteri  consilium  sequantur  (Nep. 
Dat.  6),  if  it  should  get  abroad  that  he  had  been  abandoned  by  a  man 
so  closely  connected  with  him,  everybody  else  would  foUow  his  example, 
[Direct:  ^  exierit . . .  sequentor.] 

(dixerunt)  nisi  me  civitate  expulissent,  obtinere  se  non  posse  licentiam 
cupiditatum  suarum  (Att.  x.  4),  they  said  that  unless  they  drove  me  out 
of  the  state,  they  could  not  have  free  play  for  their  desires.  [Direct :  nisi 
(Ciceronem)  expulerimus,  obtinere  n5n  poterimus.] 

b.  In  changing  a  Condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  308)  into  the  Indirect 
Discourse,  the  following  points  requirex  notice. 
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4.  Indicative  with  Quod. 

333.  A  peculiar  form  of  Substantive  Clause  consists  of 
quod  causal  with  the  Indicative. 

The  clause  in  the  Indicative  with  quod  is  used  when 
the  statement  is  regarded  as  a  fact:  as,  — 

alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum  studium  c5nferant  (Off. 
i.  19),//  is  another  fault  that  some  bestow  too  much  zeal,  etc.  [Here  ut 
c5nferant  could  be  used,  meaning  that  some  should  bestow;  or  the 
accusative  and  infinitive,  meaning  to  bestow  (abstractly);  quod  makes 
it  a  fact  that  men  do  bestow,  etc.] 

inter  inanimum  et  animal  hoc  maxime  interest,  quod  animal  ag^t  aliquid 
(Ac.  ii.  37),  this  is  the  chief  difference^  etc.,  thai  an  animal  aims  at 
something, 

quod  rediit  nobis  mirabile  videtur  (Of.  iii.  1 1 1),  that  he  (Regulus)  returned 
seems  wonderful  to  us. 

vetus  illud  Catonis  admodum  scitum  est,  qui  mirarf  se  aiebat  quod  n5n 
rideret  haruspex  haruspicem  cum  vidisset  (Div.  ii.  51),  *tis  an  old 
and  shrewd  saying  of  Caio,  that  he  wondered  a  soothsayer  did  not  laugh 
when  he  looked  another  in  the  face,  [Here  rideret  is  in  the  subjunc- 
tive as  being  a  subordinate  clause  of  indirect  discourse :  see  §  336.J 

Note.  —  Like  other  substantive  clauses,  the  clause  with  quod  may  be  used 
as  subject,  as  object,  as  appositive,  etc.,  but  it  is  commonly  either  the  subject  or 
in  apposition  with  the  subject. 

a.  In  colloquial  language,  the  clause  with  quod  sometimes  appears 
as  an  ciccusative  of  specification,  corresponding  to  the  English  whereas 
(cf.  §  326.  a) :  as,  — 

quod  de  domo  scribis  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  as  to  what  you  write  of  the  house. 

quod  mihi  de  nostro  statii  gratularis,  minime  miramur  te  tuis  praeclaris 
operibus  laetari  (Att.  i.  5),  ^J  to  your  congratulating  me  on  our  con* 
dition,  no  wonder  you  are  pleased  with  your  own  noble  works, 

b.  Verbs  oi  feeling  and  the  expression  of  feeling  take  either  quod, 
quia  (Causal),  or  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (Indirect  Discourse) : 
as, — 

quod  scribis  . . .  gaudeo  (Q.  F.  iii.  i),  I  am  glad  that  you  write, 

facio  libenter  quod  cam  non  possum  praeterire  (Leg.  i.  63),  I  am  glad  that 

I  cannot  pass  it  by, 
quae  perfecta  esse  vehementer  laetor  (Rose.  A.  136),  I  greatly  rejoiee 

that  this  is  finished. 

Remark.  —  MIror  and  similar  expressions  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  clause 
with  ail  This  is  apparently  substantive,  but  really  protasis  (ct  }  331.  e.  i.  note  i). 
Thus,-— 

1  Cf.  the  GteeVL  eavHuiCu  *U 
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miror  n  quemqaam  amicum  habere  potoit  (Lael.  54),  I  wonder  if  he  could 
ever  have  a  friend,     [Originally,  If  this  is  so,  I  wonder  at «/.] 

5.  Indirect  Questtons. 

Note.— An  Indirect  Question  is  any  sentence  or  clause  which  is  introduced 
by  an  Interrogative  word  (pronoun,  adverb,  etc.),  and  which  is  itself  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  verb,  or  depends  on  any  expression  implying  uncertainty  or  doubt.  In 
grammatical  form,  exclamatory  sentences  are  not  distinguished  from  interrogative 
(see  the  third  example  below). 

334.  An  Indirect  Question  takes  its  verb  in  the  Sub- 
junctive :  as,  — 

quid  ipse  sentiam  exponam  (Div.  i.  10),  /  will  explain  what  I  think, 

[Direct:  quid  sentio?] 
id  possetne  fieri  consuluit  (id.  32),^^  consulted  whether  it  could  be  done. 

[Direct:  potestne?] 
quam  eos  audax  omnes  intellegere  potuerunt  (Rose.  Am.  87),  all  could 

understand  how  bold  you  are.    [Direct:  quam  es  audax!] 
doleam  necne  doleam  nihil  interest  (Tusc.  ii.  29),  it  is  of  no  account 

whether  I  suffer  or  not,     [Double  question.] 
rogat  me  quid  sentiam,  he  asks  me  what  I  think,    [Cf.  rogat  me  senten- 

tiam,  he  asks  me  my  opinion^ 
hoc  dubium  est,  uter  nostriim  sit  verecundior  (Academ.  ii.  126),  this  is 

doubtful,  which  of  us  tivo  is  the  more  modest. 
incerti  quatenus  Volero  exerceret  victoriam  (Liv.  ii.  55),  uncertain  how 

far  Volero  would  push  victory,    [As  if,  dubitantes  quatenus,  etc.] 

Note. — An  Indirect  Question  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb  (as  in  the  fourth 
example),  the  direct  object  (as  in  the  first),  the  secondary  object  (as  in  the  fifth), 
an  appositive  (as  in  the  sixth). 

The  use  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Question  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples :  — 

dico  quid  faciam,  /  tell  you  what  I  am  doing, 

dico  quid  facturus  sim,  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do, 

dico  quid  fecerim,  I  tell  you  what  I  did  {have  done,  was  doing,  had  done), 

dixi  quid  facerem,  /  told  you  xvhat  I  was  doing, 

dixi  quid  fecissem,  I  told  you  what  I  had  done, 

dixi  quid  facturus  essem,  /  told  you  what  I  would  do  (was  going  to  do). 

dixi  quid  facturus  fuerim,  I  told  you  what  I  would  have  done, 

a.  Indirect  Questions  referring  to  future  time  take  the  subjuncdve  of 
the  First  Periphrastic  conjugation :  as,  — 

prospicio  qui  concursiis  futiiri  sint  (Div.  in  Oec),  I  foresee  what  throngs 

there  wiU  be  [Direct :  qui  erunt?] 
quid  sit  futurum  oris,  fuge  quaerere  (Hot.  Od.  I.  9),  forbear  to  osfe  •wKaV 

will  fie  on  the  morrow,    [Direct ;  (juid  et\\.  ox  toXSkroaa.  ^i^TT^ 
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Note.— This  periphrastic  futture  avoids  the  ambiguity  which  would  be  <»ii8ed 
by  using  the  present  subjunctive  to  refer  to  future  time  in  such  clauses. 

b.  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (see  §  268  and  examples)  remains 
unchanged  in  an  Indirect  Question,  except  sometimes  in  tense :  as,— 

[quaeritur]  atrom  Carthago  diro&tur,  ar   Carthaginiensibus  redd&tar 

(De  Inv.  i  17),  [the  question  is]  *shah  Carthage  be  destroyed^  or  rt" 

iiored  to  the  Carthaginians, 
nee  quisquam  satis  certum  habet,  quid  aut  speret  aut  timeat  (Liv.  xxii. 

7),  nor  is  any  one  well  assured  what  he  shall  hope  or  fear,     [Here  the 

future  participle  with  sdt  could  not  be  used.] 
incerto  quid  peterent  aut  vitarent  (Liv.  xxviii.  36),  since  it  was  <ioubtfut, 

(a  :>l  abs.)  what  they  should  seek  or  shun, 

c,  Ic  colloquial  usage  and  in  poetry  the  subject  of  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion is  often  attracted  Inti  the  main  clause  as  object  {accusative  of 
anticipation) :  as,  — 

nosd  Marcellum  quam  tardus  sit  (Fam.  viii.  10),  you  know  how  slew 
Marcellus  is.  [For  nosii  quam  tardus  sit  Marcellus.  Cf.  /  know 
thee  who  thou  artJ] 

Cf.  potestne  igitur  earum  rerum  quare  futurae  sint  ulla  esse  praesensio  (Div. 
U.I  ^)t  can  there  de,  then,  any  foreknowledge  as  to  those  things,  why  they 
will  occur  f    [A  similar  use  of  the  objective  genitive.] 

Remark. — In  some  cases  the  Object  of  anticipation  becomes  Subject  by  a 
change  oi  voice^  and  an  apparent  mixture  of  relative  and  interrogative  construction 
is  the  result :  as,  — 

quidam  saepe  in  parva  pecunia  perspiciuntur  quam  sint  leves  (Lael.  63),  it 
is  often  seen,  in  a  trifling  matter  of  money,  how  unprincipled  some 
people  are  (some  people  are  often  seen  through,  how  unprincipled  they 
are). 

juemadmodum  Pompeium  oppugnarent  a  me  indicati  sunt  (Leg.  Ag.  i.  5), 
it  has  been  shown  by  me  in  what  way  they  attacked  Pompey  (they  have 
been  shown  by  me,  how  they  attacked). 

d.  Indirect  Questions  often  take  the  Indicative  in  early  Latin  and  In 
poetry:  as, — 

non  reputat  quid  laboris  est  (Plaut.  Am.  172),  he  does  not  consider  what  a 

task  it  is, 
vineam  qu5  in  agro  conseri  oportet  sic  observato  (Cato  R.  R.  6),  in 

what  soil  a  vineyard  shotUd  be  set  you  must  observe  thus, 

e,  A  few  interrogative  expressions  are  used  parenthetically  in  an 
indefinite  sense  and  do  not  take  a  subjunctive.     Such  are  — 

nescio  quis  (and  kindred  forms),  I  know  not  who,  somebody  or  other ^  eta 
muum  (nimirum)  quam,  marvellously  (marvellous  how), 
minim  quantum,  tremendously  (marvellous  how  much). 

immkne  quantum,  monstrously  (moBStioviS  bow  much). 

sdn^  guam,  immensely,  "vAdft  <^aLm»  e«uMrtntt\^ly, 
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Examples  are :  — 

qui  istam  nesciS  quam  indolentiam  magnopere  laadant  (Tus.  iii.  12),  who 

greatly  extol  ffuU  freedom  from  pain^  whatever  thai  is, 
xnimm  quantum  pr6fmt  (Liv.  ii.  i),  it  Aetped prodigiously, 
ita  fato  nesciO  qa5  contigiMc  arfaitror  (Fam.  xv.  13),  I  think  it  happened 

$0  by  tome  fatality  or  other . 
nam  suds  vald§  quam  pauoos  habet  (Fam.  xi.  \'i)ifor  he  has  uncommonly 

few  of  his  own* 
8&n&  quam  sum  gavlsus  (H.),  I  was  immensely  ^ad, 
v!n5  et  lucernis  Medus  acinaces  immane  quantum  discrepat  (Hor.  Od.  L  27. 

5),  is  monstrously  at  variance. 

f.  An  indirect  question  is  occasionally  introduced  by  si  in  the  sense 
oi  whether  (like  ^in  English,  cL  §  333.  b.  Rem.) :  as,— 

circumfunduntur  hostes  si  quem  aditum  reperire  possent  (B.  G.  vi.  37% 

the  enemy  pour  round  [to  see]  if  they  can  find  entrance. 
visam  A  domi  est  (Ter.  Heaut.  iiS),  I  will  go  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Note.— This  is  strictly  a  Protasis,  but  usually  no  Apodosb  is  thought  o^  and 
the  clause  is  virtually  an  Indirect  Question. 

g,  For8i1^  forsitan,  forsan,  forta88e»  fortasse  an,  perhaps^  are 
often  followed  by  the  Subjunctive:  as,— 

forsitan  quaerajis  qui  iste  terror  sit  (Rose.  Am.  2),  you  may  perhaps  in* 
quire  tvhat  this  alarm  is. 

Note. ->  The  Subjunctive  Qause  in  this  case  was  originally  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion. Thus,  it  would  be  a  chance  whether ^  etc.  Fortasse  is  also  followed  by  the 
Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  in  Plautus. 

Ill.-INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

Note.  — The  use  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse 
(dratid  obligua)  is  a  comparatively  late  form  of  speech,  developed  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  only,  and  perhaps  separately  in  each  of  them.  It  is  wholly  wanting  in 
Sanskrit  and  Zend,  but  some  forms  like  it  have  grown  up  in  English  and  German. 

The  essential  character  of  Indirect  Discourse  is,  that  the  language  of  some  other 
person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  is  compressed  into  a  kind  of  Substantive  Clause, 
the  verb  of  the  main  clause  becoming  Infinitive,  while  modifying  clauses,  as  well 
as  an  hortatory  forms  of  speech,  take  the  Subjunctive.  The  person  of  the  verb  b 
necessarily  conformed  to  the  new  relation  of  persons. 

The  construction  of  the  Indirect  Discourse,  however,  is  not  limited  to  reports 
of  the  language  of  some  person  other  than  the  speaker;  it  may  be  used  to  express 
what  any  one  — whether  the  speaker  or  some  one  else — says^  thinks,  or  perceives, 
whenever  that  which  is  satd,  thonglu^  or  perceived  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  sentence.  For  anything  that  can  be  said,  etc.,  can  also  be 
reported  indirectly  as  well  as  directly. 

The  use  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  main  clause  undoubtedly  comes  from  its  use  as 
•  €ase^orm  to  complete  or  modify  the  action  expressed  by  the  xexV^  q&  ^a^vn^^^x^us 
and  its  ol^ect  together.    This  object  in  time  came  to  \«  x^%^x^^t^  ^&^%x^V\s^^»k^ 
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to  all  intents  became,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.  A  transition  state  is  found  in 
Sanskrit,  which,  though  it  has  no  indirect  discourse  proper,  yet  allows  an  indirect 
predication  after  verbs  of  saying  and  the  like,  by  means  of  a  predicative  apposition, 
in  such  expressions  as, "  The  maids  told  the  king  [that]  his  daughter  [was]  bereft 
of  her  senses." 

The  simple  form  of  indirect  statement  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  was 
afterwards  amplified  by  introducing  dependent  or  modifying  clauses ;  and  in  Latin  it 
became  a  common  construction,  and  could  be  used  to  report  whole  speeches,  etc., 
which  in  other  languages  would  have  the  direct  form.  (Compare  the  style  of 
reporting  speeches  in  English,  where  only  the  person  and  tense  are  changed,  as 
is  also  occasionally  the  case  in  Sanskrit.) 

The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse  probably 
came  from  regarding  the  statements  contained  in  them  as  not  absolutely  true,  but 
as  conditioned  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  original  speaker ;  that  is,  as  Apodosis 
with  an  implied  Protasis  {if  we  may  believe  the  speaker,  or  the  like).  So  the  French 
conditional  is  often  equivalent  to  "  it  is  said  " :  as,  ainsl  ilaurait  dpeu  pris  doubli^ 
"it  is  said  to  have  nearly  doubled,"  lit  "would  have  doubled,"  i.e.  if  we  should 
believe  the  report.  Cf.  in  German,  Er  soil  krank  sein^  "  he  is  said  to  be  sick,"  lit. 
"  he  ought  to  be  sick,  unless  the  story  is  false." 

The  Subjunctive  standing  for  hortatory  forms  of  speech  in  Indirect  Discourse 
is  simply  the  usual  hortatory  subjunctive,  with  only  a  change  of  person  and  tense 
(if  necessary),  as  in  the  reporter's  style,  and  in  Sanskrit. 

336.  A  Direct  Quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  speaker  or  writer. 

An  Indirect  Quotation  adapts  the  words  6f  the  speaker 
or  writer  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  they 
are  quoted. 

Remark. — The  term  Indirect  Discourse  (oratio  obllqua)  is  used  in  two 
senses.  In  the  wider  sense  it  includes  all  clauses  —  of  whatever  kind — which 
express  the  words  or  thought  of  any  person  indirectly:  that  is,  in  a  form  different 
from  that  in  which  the  person  said  the  words  or  conceived  the  thought.  In  the 
narrower  sense  the  term  Indirect  Discourse  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which 
some  compute  proposition  is  cited  in  the  form  of  an  Indirect  Quotation,  which  may 
be  extended  to  a  narrative  or  an  address  of  any  length,  as  in  the  speeches  reported 
by  Caesar  and  Lavy.    In  this  book  the  term  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense. 

I.  Formal  Indirect  Discourse. 

336.  I.  Verbs  and  other  expressions  of  knowing-^  think- 
ingy  tellings  and  perceiving}  govern  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

iSuch   are:    (i)  knowing,   8Ci5,  c5Grn58c5,  compertum  habeO,  etc.; 

(2)   thinking,  put6,  existimS,  arbitror,  etc.;    (3)   telling,    dlc5,    ndntlG, 

refers,  polliceor,  pr5mitt5.  certiSrem  faciO,  etc;   (4)  perceiving,  sen- 

ti6,  comperi'^,  videO,  audio,  etc.    So  in  general  any  word  that  denotes 

tbougbt  or  mental  and  visual  perceptioTi  01  iQem^  toEgmMkia  may  govern  the 

Indirect  Discoune. 
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2.  In  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  De- 
claratory Sentence  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative.  All  Subordinate  clauses  take  the  Subjunc- 
tive.    Thus,  — 

sper5  m§  liberatum  [esse]  de  metu  (Tusc.  ii.  67),  /  trust  I  have  been 
freed  from  fear. 

[dicit]  esse  nonnollos  quorum  auctoritas  plurimum  valeat  (B.  G.  i.  17), 
he  says  there  are  some^  whose  influence  most  prevails,  [In  direct  dis- 
course :  sunt  nSnnalli  . . .  valet.] 

nisi  i&:asset»  scelus  se  factamm  [esse]  arbitrabatur  (Ver.ii.  1.123),^^ 
thought  he  should  incur  guilt,  unless  he  should  take  the  oath.  [Direct ; 
nisi  ioraverd,  faciam.] 

St^ci  negant  quidquam  [esse]  bonum,  nisi  quod  honestum  sit  (Fin.  ii. 
68),  the  Stoics  assert  that  nothing  is  good  but  ivhat  is  right.  [The  verb 
neg5  is  used  in  preference  to  died  with  a  negative.] 

Note  z. — In  the  statement  of  all  speech  or  thought,  the  Romans  tended  to  use 
the  Indirect  Discourse,  etc.,  with  verbs  of  the  classes  mentioned,  but :  inquam, 
said  I  (etc),  is  appropriated  to  the  Direct  Discourse  except  in  poetry. 

Note  a. — The  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is  often  not  expressed,  but  implied  in  some 
word  or  in  the  general  drift  of  the  sentence :  as, — 

consulis  alterius  nomen  invisum  civitati  fuit:  nimium  Tarquinios  regno 
adsuesse;  initium  a  Prisco  factum;  regnasse  dein  Ser.  TuUium,  etc. 
(Liv.  ii.  2),  the  name  of  the  other  consul  was  hateful  to  the  state;  the 
Tar  quins  (they  thought)  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  royal 
power,  etc.  [Here  invisam  implies  a  thought,  and  this  thought  is 
added  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  ] 

orantes  ut  urbibus  saltern  —  iam  enim  agr5s  deploratos  esse  —  opem 
senatus  ferret  (Liv.  xvi.  6),  praying  that  the  senate  would  at  least  bring 
aid  to  the  cities — for  the  fields  [they  said]  were  already  given  up  cu 
lost. 

Note  3.— Verbs  ot  promising,  hoping,  expecting,  threatening,  swearing,  and 
the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse  (see  }  33a/  and 
note), 

1.  Subject  Aoousative. 

a,  I.  The  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  must  regu- 
larly be  expressed,  even  if  it  b  wanting  in  the  direct :  as,  — 

orator  sum,  I  am  an  orator ;  dicit  8§  esse  oratorem,  he  says  he  is  an  orator. 
Note.— But  the  subject  is  often  omitted,  if  easily  understood:  as, — 

igndscere  impriidentiae  dixit  (B.  G.  iv.  27),  he  said  he  pardoned  their 

rcishness, 
rogavi  pervenissentne  Agrigentum:   dixit  pervSnisse  (Verr.  iv.  27),  / 

asked  whether  they  (the  curtains)  heul  comi  to  Agrigentum ;  he  anc 

swered  that  they  had. 
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|U:mark. — After  a  relative,  or  Quam  (tAan),  if  the  verb  would  be  the  sam« 
as  that  of  the  main  clause,  it  is  usually  omitted,  and  its  subject  is  attracted  into 
the  accusative  x  as» — 

te  suspicor  elsdem  rebus  qulbus  mSipsnia  commoveri  (Ckt.  MaJ.  l),  /  *us» 
pect  that  you  are  disturbed  by  the  same  things  as  /. 

2.  When  the  verb  oi  sayings  etc.,  becomes /o^j/z^^,  the  construction 
may  be  either  Personal  or  Impersonal. 

Note  i. — For  rules  in  regard  to  the  choice  between  these  constructions,  and 
for  examples,  see  }  330.  «-</, 

Note  2. — An  Indirect  Narrative  begun  in  the  personal  construction  may  be 
continued  with  the  Infinitive  and  Accusative. 

2.  Subordinate  ClauBes. 

b*  A  subordinate  clause  merely  explanatory  or  containing  statements 
which  are  regarded  as  true  independently  of  the  quotation,  takes  the 
Indicative:  as, — 

quia  neget  haec  omnia  quae  videmus  deorum  potestate  administrari  (Cat 
iii.  21),  who  can  deny  that  aU  these  things  we  see  are  ruled  by  the  power 
ofihegodsf 

cuius  ingenio  putabat  ea  quae  gesserat  posse  celebrar!(Arch.  20) y  by  whose 
genius  he  thought  that  those  deeds  which  he  had  done  could  be  celebrated, 
[Here  the  fact  expressed  by  quae  gesserat,  though  not  explanatory,  is 
felt  to  be  true  without  regard  to  the  quotation  t  quae  gessisset  would 
mean,  what  Marius  claimed  to  have  done.] 

Note. — It  often  depends  merely  upon  the  feeling  of  the  writer  whether  he  shall 
use  the  Indicative  or  Subjunctive  in  such  clauses  (cf.  }§  340-342). 

c.  Clauses  introduced  by  a  relative  which  is  equivalent  to  a  demon- 
strative with  a  conjunction  are  not  properly  subordinate,  and  hence 
take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (see  §  180./*)  : 
as,— 

Marcellus  requlslvisse  dicitur  Archimedem  ilium,  queni  cum  audlsset  inter- 
fectum  permoleste  tulisse  (Ver.  iv.  131),  Marcellus  is  said  to  have 
sotight  for  Archimedes^  and  when  he  heard  that  he  was  slain^  to  have 
been  greatly  distressed, 

bnumquemque  nostrum  censent  philosoph!  mundi  esse  partem,  ex  qu5 
[=  et  ex  eo]  illud  natura  consequi  (Fin.  iii.  64),  the  philosophers  say 
that  each  one  of  us  is  apart  of  the  universe^  from  which  this  naturally 
follows. 

Note  z.— Really  subordinate  clauses  occasionally  take  this  construction:  ai^~ 

quemadmodum  si  non  dedatur  obses  pro  rupto  se  foedus  habitorum,  sic 
deditam  inviolatam  ad  suos  remissurum  (Liv.  ii.  13),  [he  says]  as  in 
case  the  hostage  is  not  given  up  he  shall  consider  the  treaty  as  broken^  so 
t/given  up  he  will  return  her  unharmed  to  her  frittidi. 
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Note  2.— The  infinitive  construction  is  regularly  continued  after  a  comparative 
withquaxn:  as,— 

addit  se  prius  occisum  iri  ab  eo  qaam  me  violatum  iri  (Att.  ii.  20),  he 
adds  that  he  himself  will  be  killed  by  him^  before  I  shall  be  injured. 

Note  3. — The  Subjunctive  with  or  without  ut  also  occurs  with  quam  (see 
^  332-  ^)- 

d.  A  subordinate  clause  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  occasionally  takes 
the  Indicative  when  the  fact  is  emphasized :  as, — 

factum  eius  hostis  periculum  .  . .  cum,  Cimbris  et  Teutonis  .  . .  pulsis,  non 
minorem  laudem  exercitus  quam  ipse  imperator  meritus  videbatur 
(B.  G.  i.  40),  that  a  trial  of  this  enemy  had  been  made  when,  etc., 
the  army  seemed^  etc. 

3.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 

336.  A.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  In- 
finitive is  used  in  Indirect  Discourse,  according  as  the 
time  indicated  is  present,  past,  or  future  with  reference  to 
the  verb  of  sayingy  etc.,  by  which  the  Indirect  Discourse 
is  introduced.     Thus,  — 

cado,  I  am  falling:    2  }  ^  "^^H  t 'X 1^' {  z.1 }  ^^^^''^- 
CiAebaxa,  I vias falling )  ,.  .^.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „. 

cecidi,  /fill  [  ^'.'=1'  \  se  cecidisseJ  ^'  '"^  \  '^  ^"'/""''V. 

cecideram,  Ihadfalhn  S^^^  '  -*'  ^""^  ^  M'  had  fallen. 

^,IsHallfall\  JS;}se-  cisSru.  [esse],  {  ^  -JlJt'^J^^,^ 

cecidero,  I  shall  \  dicit  fore  ut  ceciderit  [rare],  he  says  he  shall  have  fallen, 
have  fallen    S  dixit  fore  ut  cecidisset  [rare] ,  he  said  he  should  have  fallen. 

Note  i. — All  varieties  of  past  time  are  usually  expressed  in  Indirect  Discourse 
by  the  Perfect  Infinitive,  which  may  stand  for  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  or  the 
Pluperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct.  But  sometimes  continued  or  repeated  action 
in  past  time  is  expressed  by  the  Present  Infinitive,  which  in  such  cases  stands  for 
the  Imperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct  Discourse,  and  is  often  called  the  Imperfect 
Infinitive  (so  regularly  after  memlnl) :  thus, — 

te  memin!  dicere,  I  remember  that  you  said.     [Direct:  dicebas.] 

Note  2. — For  various  ways  of  expressing  the  Future  Infinitive,  see  }  147,  c» 

4.   Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 
336.   B.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course follow  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (§  286). 
They  depend  for  their  sequence  on  the  verb  of  saying,  etc., 
by  which  the  Indirect  Discourse  is  ixvXiodvxc^^. 
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Thus  in  the  sentence,  dixit  sS  Romaxn  itflruin  ut  cSnsalem 
vidSret,  he  said  he  should  go  to  Rome  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
consult  vidSret  follows  the  sequence  of  dixit  without  regard  to  the 
Future  Infinitive,  itiirum  [esse],  on  which  it  directly  depends. 

Note  i.  —  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  subjunctive  in  subordinate  clauses 
in  indirect  discourse,  but  also  to  that  which  stands  for  the  imperative,  etc.  (see  ex* 
amples  in  §  339),  and  to  that  in  questions  (§  338). 

Note  2. — A  subjunctive  depending  on  a  Perfect  Infinitive  is  commonly  in 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  even  if  the  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is  in  a  primary  tense 
(ct$287  0.    Thus,— 

Tarquinium  dixisse  ferunt  turn  exsulantem  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amicos 
habnisset  (Lael.  53).  they  tell  us  that  Tarqtiin  said  that  then  in  his  exile 
he  had  found  out  what  faithful  friends  he  had  had.  [Here  the  main 
verb  of  saying,  ferunt,  is  primary^  but  the  time  is  carried  back  by 
dixisse  and  intellexisse,  and  the  sequence  then  becomes  secondary.] 

tantum  profecisse  videmur  ut  a  Graecis  ne  verborum  quidem  copia  vince- 
remos  (Nat.  D.  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in 
fulness  of  words  we  ARE  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks, 

a.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  often  used  in  dependent 
clauses  of  the  Indirect  Discourse  even  when  the  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is 
in  a  secondary  tense :  as,  — 

dicebant . . .  totidem  Nervios  (polliceri)  qui  longissime  absint  (B.  G.  ii.  4), 
they  said  that  the  Nerviif  who  live  farthest  off^  promised  as  many. 

Note  t.  —This  construction  comes  from  the  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all 
time  in, narration  to  the  time  of  the  speaker  {Repraesentatio),  In  the  course  of 
a  long  passage  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  often  vary, 
sometimes  following  the  Gequence,  and  sometimes  affected  by  Repraesentatid. 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  B.  G.  i.  13,  vii.  20,  etc. 

Note  2.  —  Certain  constructions  are  never  affected  by  Repraesentatid,  Such 
are  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  oum  temporal,  antequaxn, 
and  priusquam. 

5.   Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

337.  Conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are 
expressed  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  Protasis,  being  a  subordinate  clause^  is  always  in  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  independent  and  not  hortatory  or  optative,  is 
always  in  some  form  of  the  Inhuitive. 

a.  The  Pie^cnt  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  less  vivid  future  con- 
ditions (§  307.  b)  becomes  the  Future  Infinitive.     Thus  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  more  or  less  vivid  future  conditions  in  the  Indirect 
Discoacst. 
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Examples  of  conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are :  — 

1.  Simple  Present  Condition  (§  306). 

(dixit)  si  ipse  populc  Rom^o  non  praescriberet  quemadmodum  suo  iure 
iiteretur,  non  oportdre  sese  a  populo  R6man5  in  suo  iu^c:  impedin 
(B.  G.  i.  36),  he  said  that  if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Roman  people  how 
they  should  use  their  rights^  he  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
Roman  people  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights^  [Direct:  si  non  prae- 
Bcribo  . . .  n5n  oportet.] 

praedicavit  •  •  •  si  pace  uti  velint,  iniquum  esse,  etc.  (B.  G.  i.  44),  he  as- 
serted that  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  peace,  it  was  unfair,  etc.  [Direct : 
si  volnnt . .  •  est.  Present  tense  kept  by  Repraesentattb  (§  336.  B.  a, 
note  i).j 

2.  Simple  Past  Condition  (§  306). 

non  dicam  ne  illud  quidem,  si  maxime  in  cu!pa  fuerit  ApoUonius,  tamen  in 
hominem  honestissimae  civitatis  honestissimum  tarn  graviter  animad- 
verti  causa  indicia  non  oportaisse  (Verres  v.  20),  /  will  not  say 
this  either^  that,  even  if  Apollonius  was  greatly  in  fault,  still  an  honor- 
able man  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  so  severely,  etc.  [Direct : 
si  fait . . .  n5n  oportuit.] 

3.  Future  Conditions  (§  307). 

Aeduis  si  obsides  redditiirum  non  esse,  neque  els  . . .  bellum  illatilram,  si 
in  en  manerent,  quod  convenisset,  stipendiumque  quotannis  pende- 
rent:  si  id  non  fecissent,  longe  eis  fraternum  nomen  populi  Roman! 
abfutorom  (B.  G.  i.  36),  he  said  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  hostages 
to  the  ^dui,  but  would  not  make  war  upon  them  if  they  observed  the 
agreement,  etc,  and  paid  tribute  yearly  ;  but  if  they  should  not  do  this, 
the  name  of  brothers  to  the  Roman  people  would  be  far  from  aiding 
them.  [Direct:  reddam . . .  inferam  . . .  si  manebont . . .  pendent: 
A  n5n  fecerint  • .  •  aberit.] 

(dixit)  quod  si  praeterea  nemo  sequatur,  tamen  se  cum  sola  decima  legione 
itorom  (B.  G.  i.  40),  but  if  nobody  else  should  follow,  still  he  would  go 
with  the  tenth  legion  alone,  [Direct:  si  sequetur  • . .  ibo.  Present 
tense  by  Repraesentatio.'] 

id  Datames  ut  audivit,  sensit,  si  in  turbam  exisset  ab  homine  tarn  necessa- 
rio  se  relictum,  futurum  [esse]  at  ceteri  consilium  seqaantar  (Nep. 
Dat,  6),  if  it  should  get  abroad  that  he  had  been  abandoned  by  a  man 
so  closely  connected  with  him,  everybody  else  would  follow  his  example, 
[Direct:  d  exierit . . .  seqaentur.] 

(dixerunt)  nisi  me  civitate  expalissent,  obtinere  se  non  posse  licentiam 
cupiditatum  suarum  (Att.  x.  4),  they  said  that  unless  they  drove  me  out 
of  the  state,  they  could  not  have  free  play  for  their  desires,  [Direct :  nisi 
(Cicer5nem)  expolerimus,  obtinere  n5n  poterimas.] 

b.  In  changing  a  Condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  308)  into  the  Indirect 
Discourse,  the  following  points  require noWe^. 
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1.  The  Protasis  always  remains  unchanged m  tense, 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  active^  takes  a  peculiar  infinitive  form,  made  by 
combining  the  Participle  in  -urus  with  fuisse. 

3.  If  the  verb  of  the  Apodosis  is  passive  or  has  no  supine  stem,  the 
periphrasis  futurum  fiuBse  ut  (with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive)  must 
be  used. 

4.  An  Indicative  in  the  Apodosis  becomes  Perfect  Infinitive. 
Examples  are :  — 

nee  se  superstitem  filiae  fatumm  fuisse,  nisi  spem  ulciscendae  mortis  eius 
in  auxilio  commilitonum  habuisaet  (Li v.  iii.  50),  and  that  he  should 
not  now  be  a  survivor^  etc.^  unless  he  had  had  hope,  etc.  [Direct :  non 
superstes  essem,  nisi  habuisaem.] 

illud  Asia  cogitet,  nuUam  a  se  neque  belli  extern!  neque  discordiirum 
domesticarum  calamitatem  abfutiiram  fuisse,  si  hoc  imperio  non  tenere- 
tur  (Q.  Fr.  i.  i,  34),  let  Asia  (personified)  think  of  this,  that  no  disaster 
etc.,  would  not  be  hers,  if  she  were  not  held  by  this  government. 
[Direct :  abessem,  si  n5n  tenerer.] 

quid  inimicitiarum  creditis  excepturam  fuisse,  si  insontes  lacessissem 
(Q.  C.  vi.  10,  18),  what  enmities  do  you  think  I  should  have  incurred 
if  I  had  wantonly  assailed  the  innocent,  [excepissem  ...  si  laces- 
sissem.] 

invitum  se  dicere,  nee  dicturum  fuisse,  ni  carit£s  rei  piiblicae  vinceret 
(Liv.  ii.  2),  that  he  spoke  unwillingly  and  should  not  have  spoken  (at 
2X[),  did  not  love  for  the  commonwealth  prevail^  [Direct:  neo  dixis- 
sem  . . .  ni  vinceret.] 

quorum  si  aetas  potuisset  esse  longinquior,  futurum  fuisse  nt  omnibus 
perfectis  artibus  hominum  vita  erudiretur  (Tuscul.  iii.  69),  if  life 
could  have  been  longer,  human  existence  would  have  been  embellished  dy 
every  art  in  its  perfection,     [Direct :  erudita  esset.] 

si  Cn.  Pompeius  privatus  esset,  tamen  erat  deligendus  (Manil.  50),  if  P, 
were  a  private  citizen,  still  he  ought  to  be  chosen,  would  become  deli- 
gendum  fuisse. 

Note  i.  —  In  Indirect  Discourse  Present  Conditions  contrary  to  fcict  are  not 
distinguished  in  the  apodosis  from  Past,  but  the  protasis  may  keep  them  distinct 

Note  2.  —  The  periphrasis  futUrum  fuisse  ut  is  sometimes  used  from 
choice  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  it. 

N0TE3.— Very  rarely  the  Future  Infinitive  is  used  in  the  Indirect  Discourse 
to  express  the  Apodosis  of  a  Present  Condition  contrary  to  fact  Only  four  or  five 
examples  of  this  use  occur  in  classic  authors :  as,  — 

Hturius  clamabat  si  Caesar  adesset  neque  Carnutes,  etc.,  neque  Eburo- 
nes  tanta  cum  contemptione  nostra  ad  castra  venturds  esse  (B.  G.  v. 
29),  Titurius  cried  out  that  if  Ccesar  were  present,  neither  would  the 
Carnutes,  etc.,  nor  would  the  Eburones  be  coming  to  our  camp  with 
such  contempt,    [Direct :  u  adesset . . .  yenirent.] 
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6.  QuoBtionB  in  Indirect  Disootme. 

338.  A  Question  in  the  Indirect  Dig-^ourse  may  be 
either  in  the  Subjunctive  or  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative. 

A  real  question^  asking  for  an  answer,  is  generally  put 
in  the  Subjunctive ;  a  rhetorical  question,  asked  for  effect 
and  implying  its  own  answer,  in  the  Infinitive.    Thus,  — 

quid  sibi  vellet?  cur  in  suas  possessiones  veniret  (B.  G.  i.  44),  what  did 
he  want?  why  did  he  come  into  his  territories?  [Real  question. 
Direct:  quid  vis?  cur  venis?] 

num  recentium  iniuriarum  memoriam  [se]  dep5nere  posse  (id.  L  14), 
couid  he  lay  aside  the  memory  of  recent  wrongs  ?  [Rhetorical  Quea> 
tion.    Directs  num  possum?] 

quern  signum  daturum  fugientibus  ?  quem  ausurum  Alexandre  succedere 
(Q.  C.  iii.  5),  who  will  give  the  signal  on  the  retreat?  who  will  dare 
succeed  Alexander  ?    [Rhetorical.    Direct :  quis  dabit ...  audebit.] 

Note  z. — No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  Subjunctive  and  the  Infini- 
tive in  questions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  Whether  the  question  is  to  be  regarded 
as  rhetorical  or  real  often  depends  merely  on  the  writer's  point  of  view.    Thus,— 

ntmm  partem  regni  petiturum  esse,  an  totum  erepturum  (Liv.  xlv.  19), 
itnllyou  ask  part  of  the  regal  power  (he  said),  or  seize  the  whole? 

quid  tandem  praetor!  faciendnm  fuisse  (id.  xxsA.  48),  what,  pray^  ought 
a  prator  to  have  done  ? 

quid  repente  factum  [esse]  cur»  etc.  (id.  xxxiv.  54)9  what  had  suddenly 
happened^  that,  etc.? 

Note  3. — Questions  coming  immediately  after  a  verb  ot  asking  are  treated  as 
Indirect  Questions  and  take  the  Subjunctive  (see^j  334).  This  is  true  even  when 
the  verb  of  asking  serves  also  to  introduce  a  passage  in  the  Indirect  Discourse. 
The  question  may  be  either  real  or  rhetorical.  See  quaeslvit,  etc  (Liv.  xxxvii.  15). 

Note  3.— For  the  use  of  tenses,  see  §  336.  B,  note  i. 

a,  A  Deliberadve  Subjunctive  in  the  Direct  Discourse  Is  always 
retained  in  the  Indirect :  as, — 

cur  aliquos  ex  sius  fimltteret  (B.  C.  i  72),  why  (thought  he)  should  he 
lose  some  of  his  men  ?    [Direct :  ofir  ftmittam  7] 

7.  CoxnmandB  in  Indirect  Disoonnei 

339*  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunc- 
tive in  Indirect  Discourse :  as,  — 

reminiscerStur  veteris  incommo^  (B.  G.  i.  13),  remember  (tai4  he)  M« 

ancient  disaster,    [Direct:  reminiscere.] 
Iinem  fadat  (id.  TiS)^  let  him  maki  an  eiuL    \p^tftcX\  l^M^ 


i7^ 
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ferrent  opem,  adiuvarent  (Liv.  ii.  6),  let  them  bring  aid^  let  them  help. 

Remark. — This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  Imperative  of  the  direct  discourse, 
but  to  the  hortatory  and  the  optative  subjunctive  as  well. 

Note  i. — Though  these  subjunctives  stand  for  independent  clauses  of  the 
direct  discourse,  they  follow  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  being  in  feet 
dependent  on  the  verb  oi  sayings  etc.  (cf.  §J  286,  336.  B,  note  i). 

Note  2.  —  A  Prohibition  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  is  regularly  expressed  by  nS 
with  the  Subjunctive,  even  when  n61i  with  the  Infinitive  would  be  used  in  the 
Direct:  as, — 

ne  perturbarentur  (B.  G.  vii.  29),  do  not  (he  said)  be  troubled,     [Direct: 
ndlite  perturbari.    But  sometimes  nollet  is  found  in  Ind.  Disc] 

The  following  example  illustrates  some  of  the  foregoing  principles  in 
a  connected  address :  — 


INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

Si  pacem  populus  Romanus  cum 
Helvetiis  faceret,  in  earn  partem  itu- 
ros  atque  ibi  faturos  Helvetios,  ubi 
eos  Caesar  cdnstituisset  atque  esse 
volaisset:  sin  bello  persequi  perse- 
veraret,  reminisceretur  et  veteris 
incommodi  populi  Romani,  et  pristi- 
nae  virtStis  Helvetiorum.  Quod  im- 
proviso  iinum  pagum  adortus  esset, 
cum  ei  qui  flumen  tran^sent  suis 
auxilium  ferre  non  possent,  ne  ob 
earn  rem  aut  suae  magn5  opere  vir- 
tuti  tribueret,  aut  ipsos  despiceret : 
86  ita  a  patribus  maioribusque  sols 
didicisae,  ut  magis  virtute  quam  dolo 
contenderent.  aut  insidiis  niteren- 
tnr.  Quire  ne  committeret,  ut  is 
locus  ubi  constitissent  ex  calamitate 
populi  Romani  et  internecione  exerci- 
tus  nomen  caperet,  aut  memoriam 
proderet.— B.  G.  i.  13. 


DIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

Si  pacem  populus  Romanus  cum 
Helvetiis  faciei,  in  eam  partem  ibnnt 
atque  ibi  erunt  Helvetii,  ubi  eos  tu 
constitueris  atque  esse  volueris :  sin 
bello  persequi  perseverabis,  remini- 
scere  [inquit]  et  veteris  incommodi 
populi  Romani,  et  pristinae  virtutis 
Helvetiorum.  Quod  improviso  unum 
pagum  adortus  es,  cum  ei  qui  fliimen 
transierant  suis  auxilium  ferre  non 
possent,  ne  ob  eam  rem  aut  tuae 
magno  opere  virtiiti  tribneris,  aut 
nos  despexeris:  n5s  ita  a  patribus 
maioribusque  nostris  didicimns,  ut 
magis  virtute  quam  dolo  contenda- 
mus,  aut  insidiis  nitamur.  Quire 
n5Ii  comnuttere,  ut  hic  locus  ubi 
constitimus  ex  calamitite  populi  Ro- 
mini  et  internecione  exercitus  nomen 
capiat,  aut  memoriam  prddat. 


II.   Intermediate  Clauses. 

34:0,  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive,  (i) 
when  it  expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than 
the  speaker  or  writer  {Informal  Indirect  Discourse)^  or 
(2)  when  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  Subjunctive  clause  or 
equivalent  Infinitive^  {Attraction). 


i  See  note  at  hea^  of  Indvrccl  Discourse^  p.  369. 
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1.  Informal  Indirect  DlsoourBe. 

341.  A  subordinate  clause  takes  the  subjunctive  when 
it  expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the 
writer  or  speaker.     Thus :  — 

a*  In  subordinate  clauses  in  formal  indirect  discourse  (§  336)  ;  but 
also  in  Informal  Indirect  Discourse  in  the  following  cases  {b-d)\  — 

h.  When  the  clause  depends  upon  another  containing  a  wish^  a  com- 
mandy  or  a  question  expressed  indirectly,  though  not  strictly  in  the 
form  of  iQdirect  Discourse :  as,  — 

animal  sentit  quid  sit  quod  deceat  (Of.  i.  14),  an  animal  feeh  what  it  is 
that  is  Jit. 

hunc  sibi  ex  animo  scrupulum,  qui  se  di^  noctesque  stimolet  ac  pnngat,  ut 
evellatis  postulat  (Rose.  Am.  6),  he  begs  you  to  pluck  from  his  heart 
this  doubt  that  goads  and  stings  him  day  and  night,  [Here  the  rela* 
tive  clause  is  not  a  part  of  the  Purpose  expressed  in  evellatis,  but  is 
an  assertion  made  by  the  subject  of  postulat.] 

c.  When  the  main  clause  of  a  quotation  is  merged  in  the  verb  of 
sayings  or  some  modifier  of  it :  as,  — 

si  quid  de  his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem  (Catil.  iii.   11),  if  he 

wished  to  say  anything  about  these  matters^  I  gave  him  a  chance, 
tulit  de  caede  quae  in  Appia  via  facta  esset  (Milon.    1 5),  he  passed  a  law 

concerning  the  murder  which  (in  the  language  of  the  bill)  took  place 

in  the  Appian  Way, 
nisi  restitoissent  statuas,  vehementer  eis  minatur  (Verr.  ii.  162),  he  threatens 

them  violently  unless  they  should  restore  the  statues,     [Here  the  main 

clause, ''  that  he  will  inflict  punishment/'  is  contained  in  minatur.] 
eis  auxilium  suum  poUicitus  si  ab  Suevis  premerentur  (6.  G.  iv.  19),  he 

promised  them  his  aid  if  they  should  be  molested  by  the  Suevi,    [=  pol- 

licitus  se  auxilium  laturum,  etc.] 
prohibitio  tollendi,  nisi  pactus  esset,  vim  adhibebat  paction!  (Ver.  iii.  37), 

the  forbidding  to  take  away  unless  he  came  to  terms  gave  force  to  the 

bargain, 

d.  When  a  reason  or  an  explanatory  fact  is  introduced  by  a  relative 
or  by  quod  (rarely  quia)  (see  §  32 1).*    Thus,— 

Paetus  omn&  libros  quSs  pater  suus  reliquisset  mihi  donavit(Att.  ii.i.  12), 
Pcetus  presented  me  alt  the  books  which  (he  said)  his  father  had  left. 

Remark. — Under  this  head  even  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  under 
other  circumstances  may  have  the  Subjunctive.  So  also  with  quod  even  the  verb 
oi  saying  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive.  Here  belong  also  nOn  quia,  nOn  quod, 
introducing  a  reason  expressly  to  deny  it,    (See  §  331.  Rem.  and  note  1.) 

^  This  usage  probably  originates  in  Apodosis,  the  condition  being  ffae  supposed 
tnfb  of  the  speaker,  the  main  subject    (See  Indirect  Discourse,  Note.  ^qi.  "^-k^N 
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2.    SnbjunetiTe  of  Integral  Part  (Attraction). 

342.  A  clause  depending  upon  a  Subjunctive  clause  or 
an  equivalent  Infinitive  will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  that  clause  :^  as,  — 

imperat,  dam  res  adiadicetnry  hominem  at  adservent :  cnm  iudicatum  sit, 
ad  se  addicant  (Verr.  iii  55),  he  orders  them,  till  the  affair  should  he 
decided,  to  keep  the  man;  when  he  is  judged,  to  bring  him  to  him, 

etenim  quis  tarn  disfoluto  animo  est,  qui  haec  cum  videat,  tacere  ac  negle- 
gere  possit  (Rose.  Am.  32),  for  who  is  so  reckless  of  spirit,  that,  when 
he  sees  these  things,  he  can  keep  silent  and  pass  them  by  ? 

mos  est  Athenis  laudari  in  contione  eos  qui  smt  in  proeliis  interfecti 
(Or.  151),  //  is  the  custom  at  Athens  for  those  to  be  publicly  eulogized 
who  have  been  slain  in  battle.  [Here  laadaii  is  equivalent  to  at 
laadentar.] 

a.  But  a  dependent  clause  may  be  closely  conntcXtd  grammatically 
with  a  Subjunctive  or  Infinitive  clause,  and  still  take  the  Indicative,  if 
it  is  not  regarded  as  a  necessary  logical  part  of  that  clause :  as,  — 

quodam  modo  postulat  ut,  qaemadmodam  est,  sic  etiam  appelletur,  tyran- 
nus  ( Att  X.  4) ,  in  a  manner  he  demands  that  as  he  is,  so  he  may  be 
called,  a  tyrant. 

si  mea  in  te  essent  officia  solum  tanta  quanta  magis  a  te  ipso  praediciri 
quam  a  me  ponderari  sclent,  verecundius  a  te  . . .  peterem  (Fam.  iL  6), 
if  my  good  sermces  to  you  were  only  so  great  as  they  are  wont  rather  to 
be  called  by  you  than  to  be  estimated  by  me,  I  should,  etc. 

natura  fert  ut  eis  faveamus  qui  eadem  pericula  qaibus  nos  perfonctl  samas 
ingrediuntur  (Muren.  4),  nature  prompts  us  to  feel  friendly  towards  those 
who  are  entering  on  the  same  dangers  which  we  have  passed  through, 

ne  hostes,  qaod  tantum  multitudine  poterant,  suos  circumvenire  possent 
(B.  G.  ii.  8),  lest  the  enemy,  because  they  were  so  strong  in  numbers, 
should  be  able  to  surround  his  men. 

Note.  —  The  use  of  the  Indicative  in  such  clauses  sometimes  serves  to  empha- 
size the  fact,  as  true  independently  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  subjunctive 
or  infinitive  clause.  But  in  many  cases  no  such  distinction  between  the  Indicative 
and  Subjunctive  is  perceptible. 

1  The  Subjunctive  in  this  use  is  in  a  manner  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Sub- 
junctive in  the  main  clause.  A  dependent  clause  in  a  clause  of  Purpose  is  really  a 
part  of  the  purpose,  as  is  seen  from  the  use  of  should  and  other  auxiliaries  in  Eng- 
lish. In  a  Result  clause  this  is  less  clear,  but  the  result  construction  is  a  branch  of 
the  characteristic,  to  which  category  the  dependent  clause  in  this  case  evidently 
belongs,  when  it  takes  the  Subjunctive. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Informal  Indirect  Discourse  and  the 

Integral  Part.    Thus  in  Imperftvit  ut  ea  flerent  quae  opus  essent,  essent 

msiy  stand  for  sunt,  and  then  will  be  Indirect  Discourse,  being  a  part  of  the 

thought,  but  not  a  part  of  the  order ;  ot  it  ma,^  slax^d  for  erunt,  and  then  will  be 

iDtegral  Part,  being  a  part  of  the  order  ilseVi. 
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IMPORTANT  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

1.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing, 

agrees  with  it  in  Case  (§  183). 

2.  Adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and  participles  agree  with  their  nouns  in 

gender y  number ^  and  case  (§  186). 

3.  A  Relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  gender  and  number ^ 

but  its  case  depends  on  the   construction  of  the  clause  in  which   it 
stands  (§  198). 

4.  A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  number  And  person  (§  204). 

5.  Superlatives  (more  rarely  comparatives)  denoting  order  and  succession  — 

also  medius,  cetenis,  reliqnus — usually  designate  not  wAaf  object^ 
but  what  part  of  jV,  is  meant  (§  193). 

6.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural,  that  in 

-nm  being  v&Qd.  partitively,  and  that  in  -i  oftenest  objectively  (§  194.  ^). 

7.  The  Reflexive  pronoun  (se),  and  usually  the   corresponding  possessive 

(suus),  are  used  in  some  part  of  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  or  clause  (§  196). 

8.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  personal 

pronoun:  (i)  always  instead  of  the  possessive  genitive,  (2)  rarely  in- 
stead of  an  objective  genitive  (§  197.  «). 

9.  A  Possessive  representing  a  genitive  may  have  a  genitive  in  apposition 

(§  197-  0- 

10.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs  (§  207). 

11.  A  question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  YES  or  NO,  is  formed  by 

adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word  (§  210.  a), 

12.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  —  as  in  nonne,— 

an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.    The  particle  nam  suggests  a  nega' 
tive  answer  (§  210.  f). 

13.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (§  173.  «). 

14.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning  the  same  person 

or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive  (§213). 

15.  The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  to  denote  (i)  the  Author  or 

Owner,  (2)  the  Source  or  the  Material,  (3)  the  Quality  (§  214). 

16.  Words  denoting  a  Part  are  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  Whole  to 

which  the  part  belongs  (^Partitive  Genitive^  §  216). 

17.  Nouns  of  action^  agency ^  and  feeling  govern  the  genitive  of  the  object 

(^Objective  Genitive^  §  217). 

18.  Adjectives  denoting  desire^  knowledge^  memory ^  julnesSy  power ^  sharing, 

guilt,  and  their  opposites;  verbals  in  -ax,  and  participles  in  -ns  when 
used  as  adjectives,  govern  the  Genitive  (§  218.  a,  ^). 

19.  Verbs  of  rememberings  forgetting^  take  the  Genitive  of  the  object  when 

they  are  used  of  a  continued  state  of  mind,  but  the  Accusative  when 
used  oi  a.  Hngie  act  (§  219). 
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20.  Verbs  of  accusing',  condemning^  and  acquitting  take  the  Genitive  of  ^ 

Charge  or  Penalty  (§  220). 

21.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  object  indirectly  affected  by  an  action  (Jndi" 

red  Object^  §  224). 

22.  Most  verbs  meaning  to  favor,  help, please,  trust,  and  their  contraries;  ako^ 

to  believe,  persuade^  command,  obey,  serve,  resist,  envy,  threaten,  pardon^ 
and  spare,  take  the  Dative  (§  227). 

23.  Most  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ajite,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  lirae, 

pro,  sub,  gaper,  and  some  with  csiroiun,  are  followed  by  the  Dative 
of  the  indirect  object  (§  228). 

24.  Many  verbs  of  taking  away,  and  the  like,  take  the  Dative  (especially  of  a 

person')  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation  (§  229). 

25.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to  denote  Possession 

(§  231)- 

26.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Gerundive,  to  denote  the  per- 

son on  whom  the  necessity  rests  (§  232). 

27.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often  with  another 

Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected  (§  233.  «). 

28.  The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  adverbs)  ofjitness,  near- 

ness, service,  inclination,  and  their  opposites  (§  234.  «). 

29.  The  Dative  is  often  required,  not  by  any  particular  word,  but  by  the  gen- 

eral meaning  of  the  sentence  {Dative  of  Reference,  §  235). 

30.  The  Direct  Object  of  a   transitive   verb  is  put  in  the  Accusative  (§ 

237). 

31.  A  neuter  verb  often  takes  an  accusative  of  kindred  meaning  (§  238). 

32.  Verbs  of  naming,  choosing,  appointing,  making,  esteeming^  showings  and 

the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along  with  the  direct  object 

(§  239.  «). 

33.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes  take  (in  addi- 

tion to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  originally  governed  by 
the  preposition  (§  239.  b), 

34.  Verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  Z^- 

son,  and  the  other  of  the  thing  (§  239.  r). 

35.  The  subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  in  the  Accusative  (§  173.  2). 

36.  Duration  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space  are  expressed  by  the  Accusative 

(§  240.  e), 

37.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address  Q§  241). 

38.  Words  signifying  separation  or  privation  are  followed  by  the  Ablativi^ 

with  or  without  a  preposition  (^Ablative  of  Separation,  §  243). 

39.  Opus  and  osos,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the  Ablative  (§  243.  e)« 

40.  The  ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  used  to  denote  the  soureg 

from  which  anything  is  detWed  ox  \\i^  mattrial  of  which  it  conaistf 
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41.  The  Ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  used  to  express  cause 

(§  245). 

42.  Dignus  and  incUgniis,  contentus,  laetns,  praeditus,  etc.,  take  the  Ab- 

lative (§  245.  a), 

43.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  a  or 

ab  (§  246). 

44.  The  Comparative  degree  is  followed  by  the  Ablative  (signifying  than) 

(§  247). 

45.  The  Comparative  may  be  followed  by  qnam,  than.    When  quam  is  used, 

the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  (§  247.  di). 

46.  The  manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  com, 

unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun  (§  248). 

47.  Accompaniment  is   denoted  by  the  Ablative,   regularly  with   com    (§ 

248.  tf). 

48.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  instrument  of  an  action  (§ 

248.  c,\), 

49.  The  deponents,  utor,  fraor,  fnngor,  potior,  and  vescor,  with  several  of 

their  compounds,  govern  the  Ablative  (§  249). 

50.  With  comparatives  and  words  implying  comparison  the  Ablative  is  used 

to  denote  the  degree  of  difference  (§  250). 

51.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  a  modifier,  usually 

an  adjective  or  limiting  genitive  (§  251). 

52.  The  price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (§  252). 

53.  The  Ablative  of  Specification  denotes  that  in  respect  to  which  anything  is 

or  is  done  (§  253). 

54.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participle,  may  be  put  in  the  Ablative,  to  de- 

fine the  time  or  circumstances  of  an  action  {Ablative  Absolute), 

An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  the  participle  in  the 
ablative  absolute  construction  (}  255  and  a), 

55.  Time  when,  or  within  which,  is  put  in  the  Ablative;  time  haw  long  in  the 

Accusative  (§  256). 

56.  The  place ^^w  which  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  ab,  de,  or  ex;  the 

place  to  which  (the  end  of  motion),  by  the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in 

(§  258-  0. 

The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands /r^wf  which,  as  also  domus  and  rClB, 
are  put  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition  (}  258.  cC), 

The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands  to  which,  as  also  domus  and  rUs,  are 
put  in  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition  (^  258.  b), 

57.  The  place  where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  the  preposition  in  {Loca- 

tive Ablative) ;  but  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  are  put  in  the 
Locative  Case  (§  258.  c). 

The  Locative  Case  is  also  preserved  in  doml,  belli,  nillltieA^b^u^^ 
^  tox^,  rUri,  terrft  marique  (§  2$%.  dk\^ 
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58.  The  Infinitivei  with  or  without  a  subject  accosatiTef  may  be  used  with  nt 

and  similar  verbs  (i)  as  the  subject,  (2)  as  in  apposition  with  the  sub- 
ject, or  (3)  as  ^predicate  nominative  (§  270^. 

59.  The  Infinitive,  without  a  subject  accusative,  is  used  with  verbs  which  im* 

ply  another  action  of  the  same  subject  to  complete  their  meaning 
C  Complementary  Infin  itive,  §271^.  • 

60.  The  Infinitive,  with  subject  accusative,  is  used  with  verbs  and  other  ex* 

pressions  of  knowing,  thinking,  telling,  and  perceiving  {^Indirect  Di^ 
course^  see  §  272). 

61.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  in  narrative  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  and 

takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative  {Historical  Infinitive,  §  275). 

62.  Sequence  of  Tenses.     In  complex  sentences,  a  primary  tense  in  the 

main  clause  b  followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive;  a  secon* 
dary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  (§  286). 

63.  The  tenses  of  the  Infinitive  denote  time  as  present,  past,  ox  future  with 

respect  to  the  time  of  the  verb  on  which  they  depend  (§  288). 

64.  Participles  denote  time  as  present,  past,  or  future  with  respect  to  the 

time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause  (§  290). 

65.  The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive  are  used,  in  the  oblique  cases,  in  many 

of  the  constructions  of  nouns  (§  297). 

For  particulars  see  \\  298-301. 

66.  The  Former  Supine  (in  -um)  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express 

Purpose  (§  302). 

67.  The  Latter  Supine  (in  -u)  is  used  only  with  a  few  adjectives,  with  the 

nouns  fas,  nefas,  and  opus,  and  rarely  with  verbs,  to  denote  an  action 
in  reference  to  which  the  quality  is  asserted  (§  303). 

68.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  an  exhortation,  a  command, 

a  concession,  or  a  condition  (§  266). 

69.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish.    The  present  tense  denotes  the 

wish  as  possible,  the  imperfect  as  unaccomplished  in  present  time,  the 
pluperfect  as  unaccomplished m  past  time  {Optative  Subjunctive,  §  267). 
7a  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  implying  doubt,  indignation,  or 
an  impossibility  of  the  thing  being  done  {Deliberative  Subjunctive, 
§  268). 

71.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (i)  by  n5  with  the 

second  person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  (2)  by  noli  with  the  Infini- 
tive, (3)  by  oave  with  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive  (§  269.  a), 

72.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  denote  an  action  not  as  actually  per* 

formed,  but  2& possible  (§  311.  a), 

73.  Dam,  mode,  donunodo,  and  tantum,  introducing  a  Proviso,  take  the 

Subjunctive  (§  3i4). 
7^   KiNAL  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  at  (ati),  negative  ne 
(tii  ne),  or  by  a  Relative  (ptoaouti  ot  «An«i\>^  ^\  '^v'f^* 
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75.  Consecutive  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut,  so  that  (n«f- 

ative,  nt  non),  or  by  a  Relative  (pronoun  or  adverb)  (§  319). 

76.  Dignns,  indigniis,  aptos,  and  idoneus,  take  a  clause  of  result  with  a 

relative  (rarely  with  ut)  (§  320.  f), 
'j'j.  The  Causal  Particles  quod,   quia,  and  quoniam  take  the  Indicative 
when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker  or  writer; 
'  the  Subjunctive  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  another 

(§  321). 

78.  Ciiin  TEMPORAL,  meaning  when,  takes  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in 

the  Subjunctive,  other  tenses  in  the  Indicative  (§  325). 

79.  Cum  CAUSAL  or  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive  (§  326). 

For  other  concessive  particles,  see  §  313. 

80.  In  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  Declaratory  Sentence 

is  put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.     All  subordinate  clauses 
take  the  Subjunctive  (§  336.  2). 

81.  In  the  Indirect  Discourse  a  real  question  is  generally  put  in  the  Subjunc- 

tive; a  rhetorical  question  in  the  Infinitive  (§  338). 

82.  All   Imperative   forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Dis- 

course (§  339). 

83.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it  expresses  the  thought 

of  some  other  person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  (^Informal  Indirect 
Discourse,  §  341). 

84.  A  clause  depending  on  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  an  equivalent  Infinitive 

will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  that 

clause  (^Attraction,  §  342). 

For  Prepositions  and  their  cases,  see  §§  152, 153. 

For  Conditional  Sentences,  see  §  304.  ff.     (Scheme  in  §  305.) 

For  ways  of  expressing  Purpose,  see  §  318.  ^ 
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Chapter  VL — Order  of  Words. 

Note.  —  Latin  differs  from  English  in  having  more  freedom  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas  in  a 
sentence. 

343.  As  in  other  languages,  the  Subject  tends  to  stand 
first,  the  Predicate  last.     Thus,  — 

Paosanias  Lacedaemonius  inagnus  homo  sed  varius  in  omm  genere  vitae 
fait. 

Note.  —  This  happens  because  from  the  speaker's  ordinary  point  of  view  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  is  the  most  important  thing  in  it,  as  singled  out  from  all 
other  things  to  be  spoken  oil 

There  is  in  Latin,  however,  a  special  tendency  to  place 
the  verb  itself  last  of  all  after  all  its  modifiers.  But  many 
writers  purposely  avoid  the  monotony  of  this  arrangement 
by  putting  the  verb  last  but  one,  followed  by  some  single 
word  of  the  predicate. 

344.  In  connected  discourse  the  word  most  prominent 
in  the  speaker's  mind  comes  first,  and  so  on  in  order  of 
prominence. 

This  relative  prominence  corresponds  to  that  indicated 
in  English  by  a  graduated  stress  of  voice  (usually  called 
emphasis). 

Note. — This  stress  or  emphasis,  however,  in  English  does  not  necessarily  show 
any  violent  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  but  is  infinitely  varied, 
constantly  increasing  and  diminishing,  and  often  so  subtle  as  to  be  unnoticed  ex- 
cept in  careful  study.  So,  as  a  general  rule,  the  precedence  of  words  in  a  Latin 
sentence  is  not  mechanical,  but  corresponds  to  the  prominence  which  a  good 
speaker  would  mark  by  skilfully  managed  stress  of  voice.  A  Latin  tor«ii^!Mr  sen- 
tence, therefore,  has  all  the  clearness  and  expression  which  could  be  given  to  a 
spoken  discourse  by  the  best  actor  in  English. 

Remark. — Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  treated  later. 

Thus  the  first  chapter  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  rendered  so  as  to  bring 
oat  8o£ursL8  possible  the  shaxies  oi  emp\iaa\&,  >mo\M.  T>3CEk>CDN&\ — 
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GAUL,i  in  the  widest  sense^  is  di-  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes 
vided  2  into  three  parts?  which  are  tres,  quarum  unam  incolunt  Belg&e, 
inhabited^  (as  follows)  :  one  ^  by  the  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  qiu  ipsorum 
Belgians,  another  *  by  the  Aquitani,  lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellan- 
the  third  by  a  people  called  in  their  tur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis,  legi- 
ffwn  ^  language  Celts,  in  ours  Gauls.  bus  inter  si  differunt.  Gallos  ab 
These,^  in  their  langnage,^  institu-  Aquitanis  Garumna  fiumen,  a  Belgis 
tions,  and  laws  are  all  of  them  ^'^  dif>  Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit.  Horum 
ferent.  The  GAULS  ^^  (proper)  are  omnium  fortissiml  sunt  Belgae,  prop- 
separated  ^^  from  the  Aquitani  by  terea  quod  a  cultu  atque  humanitate 
the  river  Garonne^  from  the  Belgians 

by  the  Marne  and  Seine,     Of  these  ^^  (tribes)  the  bravest  of  all^*  are  the 

Belgians^  for  the  reason  that  they  live  farthest  ^^  away  from  the  civiLiZA- 

I  GAUL :  emphatic  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  a?  with  a  title  or  the  like. 

3  Dividecl :  opposed  to  the  false  conception  (implied  in  the  use  of  omnia)  that 
the  country  called  Gallia  by  the  Romans  is  one.  This  appears  more  clearly  from 
the  fact  that  Caesar  later  speaks  of  the  Galli  in  the  narrower  sense  as  distinct  from 
the  other  two  tribes,  who  with  them  inhabit  Gallia  in  the  wider  sense. 

8  Parts  :  continuing  the  emphasis  begun  in  divisa.  Not  three  parts  as  opposed 
to  any  other  number,  but  into  parts  at  all. 

*  Inhabited :  emphatic  as  the  next  subject, "  The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are,  etc." 

6  One  :  given  more  prominence  than  it  otherwise  would  have  on  account  of  its 
close  connection  with  qu&rum. 

c  Another,  etc. :  opposed  to  one, 

7  Their  own^  ours  :  strongly  opposed  to  each  other. 

8  These  (tribes) :  the  main  subject  of  discourse  again,  collecting  under  one  head 
the  names  previously  mentioned. 

9  Laneruagre,  etc.:  these  are  the  most  prominent  ideas  as  giving  the  striking 
points  which  distinguish  the  tribes.  The  emphasis  becomes  natural  in  English  if 
we  say  "  these  have  a  different  language,  different  institutions,  different  laws," 

"^^  All  of  them :  the  emphasis  on  all  marks  the  distributive  character  of  the 
adjective,  as  if  it  were  "  every  one  has  its  own,  etc." 

II  GAULS ;  emphatic  as  referring  to  the  Gauls  proper  in  distinction  from  the 
other  tribes. 

12  Separated :  though  this  word  contains  an  indispensable  idea  in  the  connection, 
yet  it  has  a  subordinate  position.  It  is  not  emphatic  in  Latin,  as  is  seen  from  the  fiEtct 
that  it  cannot  be  made  emphatic  in  English.  The  sense  is :  The  GcmIs  lie  between 
the  Aquitani  on  the  one  side,  and  the  BelgcB  on  the  other. 

1*  Of  these  :  the  subject  of  discourse. 

14  All :  emphasizing  the  superlative  idea  in  bravest ;  they,  as  Gauls,  are  assumed 
to  be  warlike,  but  the  most  so  of  all  of  them  are  the  Belgians, 

15  Farthest  away :  one  might  expect  absunt  (are  away)  to  have  a  more  em- 
phatic place,  but  it  is  dwarfed  in  importance  by  the  predominance  of  the  main 
idea,  the  effeminating  influences  from  which  the  Belgae  are  said  to  be  free.  It  is 
not  that  they  live  farthest  off  that  is  insisted  on,  but  that  the  civilizcUion  of  the 
province^  etc.,  which  would  soften  them,  comes  less  in  their  way.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
also  that  absunt  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  construction  of  OultU  and 
still  more  by  longrisslmS,  so  that  when  it  comes  it  amounts  only  to  a  formal  part 
of  the  sentence.  Thus  because  the  civilization,  etc.,  of  the  province  (which  would, 
soften  them)  \M/ank4st  from  them. 
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HON  and  REFINEMENT  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  because  they  are  least  ^^ 
of  all  of  them  subject  to  the  visits  of 
traders}-'^  and  to  the  (consequent)  im- 
portation of  such  things  as^^  tend  to 
soften  ^^  their  warlike  spirit;  and  are 
also  nearest  ^^  to  the  Germans,  who 
live  across  the  Rhine^^'^  and  with 
whom  they  are  incessantly  ^^  at  war. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Helvetii, 
as  wellj  are  superior  to  all  the  other 
Gauls  in  valor,  because  they  are  en- 
gaged in  almost  daily  battles  with  the 
Germans,  either  defending  their  own 
boundaries  from  them,  or  themselves 
making  war  on  those  of  the  Cermans. 
Of  ALL  THIS  country,  one  part,  the 
one  which  as  has  been  said  the  Gauls 
(proper)  occupy,  begins  at  the  river 
Rhone.  Its  boundaries  are  the  river 
Garonne^  the  ocean,  and  the  confines 
of  the  Belgians.  It  even  reaches  on 
the  side  of  the  Sequani  and  Helve- 
tiqns  the  river  Rhine.  Its  general 
direction  is  towards  the  north.  The 
Belgians  begin  at  the  extreme  lim- 
its of  Gaul;  they  reach  (on  this  side) 


provinciae  longissime  absunt,  minime- 
que  ad  eos  mercatores  saepe  com- 
meant  atque  ea  quae  ad  effeminandos 
animos  pertinent,  important,  proximl- 
que  sunt  Germanis,  qui  trans  Rhenum 
incolunt,  quibuscum  continenter  hel- 
ium gerunt.  Qua  de  causa  Helvetii 
quoque  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praece- 
dunt,  quod  fere  cotidianis  proeliis 
cum  Germanis  contendunt,  cum  aut 
suis  finibus  eos  prohibent,  aut  ipsi  in 
eorum  finibus  bellum  gerunt.  Eorum 
iina  pars,  quam  Gallos  obtinere  dic- 
tum est,  initium  capit  a  flumine  Rho- 
dano;  continentur  Garumna  flumine, 
Oceano,  finibus  Belgarum;  attingit 
etiam  ab  Sequanis  et  Helvetiis  fliimen 
Rhenum;  vergit  ad  septentriones. 
Belgae  ab  extremis  Galliae  finibtts 
oriuntur :  pertinent  ad  inferiorem  par- 
tem fluminis  Rheni;  spectant  in  sep- 
tentrionem  et  orientem  solem.  Aqui- 
tania  a  Garumna  fliimine  ad  Pyre- 
naeos  montes  et  eam  partem  Oceani, 
quae  est  ad  Hispaniam,  pertinet; 
spectat  inter  occasum  solis  et  septen* 
triones. 


as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine. 
They  spread  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 

Aquitania  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that 
part  of  the  ocean  that  lies  towards  Spain.  It  runs  off  westward  and 
northward. 


18  Least:  made  emphatic  here  by  a  common  Latin  order, — the  chiasmus  (see 

/.  p.  390). 

17  traders :  the  fourth  member  of  the  chiasmus  opposed  to  culttL  and  hU- 

xnftnit&te. 

u  Such  thingrs  aa :    the  importance  of  the   nature   of  the  importations 

overshadows    the    fact    that    they    are    imported,  which    ^Eict    is    anticipated    in 

'*iradersr 

19  Soften :  et  what  is  said  in  note  15.  They  are  brave  because  they  have 
less  to  soften  them,  their  native  barbarity  being  assumed. 

M  Nearest :  the  same  idiomatic  prominence  as  in  16,  but  varied  by  a  spe- 
cial usage  (seey^  p.  390)  combining  chiasmus  and  anaphora, 

31  Across  the  Rhine;  i.e.  and  so  are  perfect  savages. 

^  IncissoMtly :  the  continuance  of  the  warfare  becomes  the  all-important 
idem,  MS  if  it  were;  "and  not  a  day  passes  in  ^hich  they  are  not  at  war 
JiHth  tbem," 
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Remark.  —  The  more  important  word  is  never  placed  last  for 
emphasis.  The  apparent  cases  of  this  usage  (when  the  emphasis  is 
not  misconceived)  are  cases  where  a  word  is  added  as  an  afterthought, 
either  real  or  affected,  and  so  has  its  position  not  in  the  sentence  to 
which  it  is  appended,  but,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  one. 

a.  In  any  phrase  the  determining  and  most  significant  word  comes 
first:  as, — 

1 .  Adjective  and  Noun ;  — 

omnes  homines  decet,  every  man  ought  (opposed  to  some  who  do  not). 

Lucius  Catilina  ndbili  gen  ere  natus  fuit  magna  vi  et  animi  et  corporis  sed 
ingenio  malo  pravoque  (Sail.  Cat.  5),  Lucius  Catiline  was  born  of  a 
"iiO^iJE.  family f  with  gke^t  force  of  mind  and  body^  but  with  a  NATURE 
that  was  evil  and  depraved,  [Here  the  adjectives  in  the  first  part  are  the 
emphatic  and  important  words,  no  antithesis  between  the  nouns  being  as 
yet  thought  of;  but  in  the  second  branch  the  noun  is  meant  to  be  opposed 
to  those  before  mentioned,  and  immediately  takes  the  prominent  place, 
as  is  seen  by  the  natural  English  emphasis,  thus  making  a  chiasmus^ 

2.  Word  with  modifying  case :  — 

cui  rei  magis  Epaminondam,  Thebanorum  imperatorem,  quam  victoriae 
Thebanorum  consulere  decuit  (Inv.  i.  69)»  what  should  EpaminondaSy 
commander  of  the  Thebans,  have  aimed  at  more  than  the  VICTORY  of 
the  Thebans? 

lacrima  nihil  citius  arescit  (id.  i.  109),  nothing  dries  quicker  than  a  TEAR. 

nemo  fere  laudis  cupidus  (De  Or.i.  \/()y  hardly  any  one  desirous  of  glory 
(cf.  Manil.  7,  avidi  laudis,  "EJiGEK  for  glory). 

b.  Numeral  adjectives,  adjectives  of  quantity,  demonstrative,  relative, 
and  interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  tend  to  precede  the  word  or 
words  to  which  they  beJong :  as, 

cum  aliqua  perturbatione  (Of.  i.  I37)>  with  some  disturbance, 
hoc  uno  praestamus  (De  Or.  L  32),  in  this  one  thing  we  excel. 
ceierae  fere  artes,  the  other  arts. 

Note.  —  This  happens  because  such  words  are  usually  emphatic ;  but  often  the 
words  connected  with  them  are  more  so,  and  in  such  cases  the  pronouns,  etc.,  yield 
the  emphatic  place:  as, — 

causa  aliqua  (De  Or.  1.  250),  some  cask. 

stilos  ille  tuus  (id.  i.  257), /^io/  style  of  yours  (in  an  antithesis;  see  pas- 
sage). 

Romam  quae  asportata  sunt  (Ver.  iv.  12*),  what  were  carried  to  Rome  (in 
contrast  to  what  remained  at  Syracuse). 

c.  When  sum  is  used  as  the  Substantive  verb  (§  172,  note),  it  regu- 
larly stands  first,  or  at  any  rate  before  its  subject :  as,  — 

est  viri  magni  punire  sontes  (Off.  i.  82),  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  man  to 
^unisA  ^ke^ilty. 
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d.  The  verb  may  come  first,  or  have  a  prominent  position  either 
(i)  because  the  idea  in  it  is  emphatic :  as,  — 

dicebat  idem  Cotta  (Off.  ii.  59),  Cotta  used  to  say  the  same  thing  (opposed 

to  others'  boasting), 
idem  fecit  adulescens  M.  Antonius  (id.  ii.  49),  the  same  thing  was  donb 

by  M,  Antonius  in  his  youth,     [Opposed  to  dixi  just  before.] 
facis  benigne  (IjadX,)^  you  act  kindly.     [Cf.  benlgne  facis,^^M  are  very 

KIND  (you  act  kindly).] 

(2)  or  because  the  predication  of  the  whole  statement  is  emphatic :  as,  — 

propensior  benignitas  esse  debebit  in  calamitos5s  nisi  forte  enint  digni 
calamitate  (Off.  ii.  62),  unless  perchance  they  really  deserve  their 
misfortune, 

praesertim  cum  scribat  (Panaetius)  (id.  iii.  8),  especially  when  he  does 
SAY  (in  his  books).     [Opposed  to  something  omitted  by  him.] 

(3)  or  the  tense  only  may  be  emphatic :  as,  — 

fuimus  Tr5es,  fait  ilium  (.'En.  ii.  325),  we  have  ceased  to  be  Trojans^  Troy 

is  now  no  more. 
loqaor  autem  de  communibus  amicitiis  (Off.  iii.  45),  but  I  am  speaking 

now,  etc. 

e.  Often  the  connection  of  two  emphatic  phrases  is  brought  about 
by  giving  the  precedence  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  each  and  leav- 
ing the  less  prominent  parts  to  follow  in  inconspicuous  places :  as,  — 

plures  Solent  esse  causae  (Of.  i.  28),  there  are  usually  several  reasons. 
qu5s  amisimus  civis  eos  Martis  vis  perculit  (Marc.  17),  VfHAT  fellow-citizens 

we  have  lost,  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  violence  of  war, 
miximas  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus   (Marc.   33),  we  ALL  render  you  the 

warmest  thanks. 
haec  res  iinius  est  propria  Caesaris  (Marc.  11),  this  exploit  belongs  to  Casar 

alone. 
obiurgationes  etiam  nonnunquam  incidunt  necessariae  (Of.  i.  136),   ocCA> 

SIONS  FOR  REBUKE  also  SOMETIMES  occur  which  are  unavoidable, 

f.  Antithesis  between  two  pairs  of  ideas  is  indicated  either  (i)  by 
placing  the  pairs  in  the  same  order  {anaphora)  or  (2)  in  exactly  the 
opposite  order  {chiasmus  ^) . 

(i)  rerum  copia  verborum  cop'.am  gignit  (De  Orat.  iii.  125),  abundance^ 

UATT^K  produces  copiolj^ess  of  expression. 
(2)  leges  supplicio  improbos :  'ficiunt,  defendunt  ac  tuentur  bonos  (Fin.  iii.  5), 

the  laws  visit  punishmentj  upon  the  wicked,  but  the  good  they  defend 

and  protect. 


^  So-called  torn  the  Greek  letter  X  (eht),  on  account  of  the  criss-cross  arrange- 
meDt    Thus  ^Xa- 
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Note.  —  Chiasmus  is  very  common  in  Latin,  and  seems  in  foct  the  more 
inartificial  construction.  In  an  artless  narrative  one  might  hear, "  The  women  were 
all  drowned^  they  saved  the  men." 

non  igitur  iitilitatem  amicitia  sed  utilitas  amicitiam  consecuta  est  (Lsel.  14), 
it  is  not  then  that  friendship  has  followed  upon  advantage^  but  advan- 
tage upon  friendship.  [Here  the  chiasmus  is  only  grammatical,  the 
ideas  being  in  the  parallel  order.]  (See  also  in  the  example  from 
Csesar,  p.  388 :  longissime,  minime,  proximi.) 

g,  A  modifier  of  a  phrase  or  some  part  of  it  is  often  embodied  within 
the  phrase  (cf.  a)  :  as,  — 

de  communi  hominum  memoria  (Tusc.  i.  59),  in  regard  to  the  UNIVERSAL 
memory  of  man, 

h,  A  favorite  order  with  the  poets  is  the  interlocked^  by  which  the  attri- 
bute of  one  pair  comes  between  the  parts  of  the  other  (synchysis)  :  as,  — 
et  superiecto  pavidae  natarunt  aequore  damae  (Hor.  Od.  i.  2.  ii). 
Note.  —  This  is  often  joined  with  chiasmus:  as, — 
arma  nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus  (id.  ii.  1.5). 

/.  Frequently  unimportant  words  follow  in  the  train  of  more 
emphatic  ones  with  which  they  are  grammatically  connected,  and  so 
acquire  a  prominence  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance :  as,  — 

dictitabat  se  hortulos  aliquos  emere  velle  (Offic.  ill.  58),  gave  out  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  some  gardens,  [Here  aliquos  is  less  emphatic  than 
emere,  but  precedes  it  on  account  of  the  emphasis  on  hortulos.] 

j.  The  copula  is  generally  felt  to  be  of  so  little  importance  that  it 
may  come  in  anywhere  where  it  sounds  well ;  but  usually  under  cover 
of  more  emphatic  words :  as,  — 

consul  ego  quaesivi,  cum  vos  mihi  essetis  in  consilio  (Repub.   iii.   28),  as 

consul  I  held  an  investigation  in  which  you  attended  me  in  council, 
falsum  est  id  totum  (id.  ii.  28),  that  is  all  false, 

k.  Many  expressions  have  acquired  an  invariable  order :  as,  — 

res  publica;  populus  Romanus;  honoris  causa;   pace  tanti  viri. 

Note.  —  These  had,  no  doubt,  originally  an  emphasis  which  required  such  an 
arrangement,  but  in  the  course  of  time  have  changed  their  shade  of  meaning. 
Thus,  senatus  populusque  Bdmanus  originally  stated  with  emphasis  the 
official  bodies,  but  became  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  only  permissible  form  of  expression. 

/.  The  Romans  had  a  fondness  for  emphasizing  persons,  so  that  a 
name  or  a  pronoun  often  stands  in  an  emphatic  place :  as,  — 

[dixit]  venalis  quidem  se  hortos  non  habere  (Offic.   iii.    58),  [said]  that  he 

didnU  have  any  gardens  for  sale ^  to  be  sure. 
m.  Kindred  words,  as  \Vifigura  etymologica^  often  come  together : 

ita  sensim  sine  sensu  aetas  senescit  (C.  M.  38),  thus  gradually^  without 
being  perceived,  man^s  life  grows  old. 
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345.  The  following  are  special  rules  of  arrangement : — 

a.  I.  Prepositions  (except  teniu  and  Terras)  r^^ulaiij  precede 
dieir  noons :  2.  but  a  monosyllabic  {reposition  is  often  placed  between 
a  noun  and  its  adjective  or  limiting  genitive :  as, — 

qaem  ad  modum;  qaam  ob  rem;  magDO  com  metn;  onuubns  cum  copiis; 
nilla  in  re  (cf.  §  344.  t). 

b.  Itaque  r^;ulaily  comes  first  in  its  sentence  ox  dause;  enim, 
anteniy  vSro,  qaoqne,  never  first,  but  usually  second,  sometimes  third 
if  the  second  word  is  emphatic:  qoidem  never  first,  but  after  the 
emphatic  word ;  nS  .  .  .  qoidem  include  the  emphatic  word  or  words. 

c.  Inqoam,  inqoit,  are  always  used  parenthetically,  following  one  or 
more  words.    So  often  crSdo.  opinor.  and  in  poetry  sometimes  precor. 

d.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  it  especially  affects ;  but  if  it  be- 
longs to  no  one  word  in  particular,  it  generally  precedes  the  verb ;  if  it  is 
especially  emphatic,  it  begins  the  sentence.    (See  example,  344.^^  note.) 

^.  In  the  arrangement  of  clauses,  the  Relative  clause  more  often  comes 
first  in  Latin,  and  usually  contains  the  antecedent  noun :  as,  — 

qoM  amisimus  avis,  eos  Mirtis  vk  perculit  (Marc  17),  those  citUens  whom 
we  have  lost,  etc. 

Stroctore  of  the  Period. 

Note. —  Latin,  unlike  modem  languages,  expresses  the  relation  of  words  to 
each  other  by  inJUction  rather  than  by  posUioH.  Hence  its  structure  not  only 
admits  of  great  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  but  is  especially  favorable  to 
that  form  of  sentence  which  is  called  a  Period.  In  a  period,  the  sense  is  expressed 
by  the  sentence  as  a  whole^  and  is  held  in  suspense  till  the  delivery  of  the  last  word. 

An  English  sentence  does  not  often  exhibit  this  form  of  structure.  It  was  imi- 
tated, sometimes  with  great  skill  and  beauty,  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  of  English 
prose ;  but  its  effect  is  better  seen  in  poetry,  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following :  — 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  peari  and  gold. 
Satan  exalted  sat." —  Paradise  Lost^  Book  II.  1-5. 

But  in  argument  or  narrative,  the  best  English  writers  more  commonly  give 
short  clear  sentences,  each  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  sa3ring  one  thing  by  itself 
In  Latin y  on  the  contrary,  the  story  or  argument  is  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and  the 
logical  relation  among  all  its  parts  is  carefully  indicated.    Hence — 

346.  In  the  structure  of  the  Period,  the  following  rules 
are  to  be  observed  :  — 

a.  In  general  the  main  subject  or  object  is  put  in  the  main  dause, 
not  in  a  subordinate  one  (according  to  %  y^ ".  ^&> — 
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Hannibal  cum  recensuisset  auxilia  Gades  profectus  est,  when  Hannibal 
had  reviewed^  etc. 

Volsci  exiguam  spem  in  armis,  alia  undique  abscissa,  cum  tentassent,  prae- 
ter  cetera  adversa,  loco  quoque  inlquo  ad  pugnam  congress!,  iniquiore 
ad  fugam,  cum  ab  omni  parte  caederentur,  ad  precis  a  certamine  versi 
dedito  imperatore  traditisque  armis,  sub  iugum  missi,  cum  singulis  vesti« 
mentis,  ignominiae  cladisque  pleni  dimittuntur  (Liv.  iv.  lo).  [Here 
the  main  fact  is  the  return  of  the  Vohcians.  But  the  striking  circum- 
stances of  the  surrender,  etc.,  which  in  English  would  be  detailed  in  a 
nmnber  of  brief  independent  sentences,  are  put  in  the  several  subordi- 
nate clauses  within  the  main  clause,  so  that  the  passage  gives  a  com- 
plete picture  in  one  sentence.] 

b.  Clauses  are  usually  arranged  in  the  order  of  prominence  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker ;  so,  usually,  cause  before  resuU ;  purpose^  man- 
ner^ and  the  like,  before  the  act, 

c.  \w  co-ordinate  clauses,  the  copulative  conjunctions  are  frequently 
omitted  {asyndeton).  In  such  cases  the  connection  is  made  clear  by 
some  antithesis  indicated  by  the  position  of  words. 

d.  A  change  of  subject,  when  required,  is  marked  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  pronoun,  if  the  new  subject  has  already  been  mentioned.  But 
such  change  is  often  purposely  avoided  by  a  change  in  structure,  —  the 
less  important  being  merged  in  the  more  important  by  the  aid  of  parti- 
ciples or  of  subordinate  phrases :  as,  — 

quem  ut  barbari  incendium  effugisse  viderunt,  tells  eminus  emissis  inter- 
fecerunt,  when  the  barbarians  saw  that  he  had  escaped,  THEY  threw 
darts  at  HIM  and  killed  HIM. 

celeriter  confecto  negotio,  in  hibema  legiones  reverterunt,  the  matter  was 
soon  finished,  and  the  legions,  etc. 

e.  So  the  repetition  of  a  noun,  or  the  substitution  of  a  pronoun  for 
it,  is  avoided  unless  a  different  case  is  required :  as,  — 

dol5rem  si  non  potero  frangere  occultabo,  if  I  cannot  conquer  the  pain,  I 
will  hide  rr.     [Cf.  if  I  cannot  conquer  I  will  hide  the  pain^ 

f.  The  Romans  were  careful  to  close  a  period  with  an  agreeable 
succession  of  long  and  short  syllables.     Thus,  — 

quod  scis  nihil  prodest,  quod  necis  multum  obest(Or.  i66),  what  you  know 
is  of  no  use,  what  you  do  not  kno7v  does  great  harm. 


PART  THIRD.— PROSODY  (RULES  OF 

VERSE). 


Chapter  I.  —  Quantity. 


Note.— The  poetry  of  the  Indo-European  people  seems  originally  to  have 
been  somewhat  like  our  own,  depending  on  accent  for  its  metre  and  disregarding 
tiie  natural  quanti^  of  syllables.  The  Greeks,  however,  developed  a  form  of  poetry 
which,  like  music,  pays  close  attention  to  the  natural  quanti^  of  syllables ;  and  the 
Romans  borrowed  their  metrical  forms  in  classical  times  from  the  Greeks.  Hence 
Latin  poetry  does  not  depend,  like  ours,  upon  accent  and  rhyme ;  but  is  measured, 
like  musical  strains,  by  the  length  of  syllables.  Especially  does  it  difTer  from  our 
verse  in  not  regarding  the  prose  accent  of  the  words,  but  substituting  for  that  an 
entirely  different  system  of  metrical  accent  or  Ictus  (see  §  358.  a).  This  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  measure  used,  falling  regularly  on  certain  long  syllables.  Each 
syllable  is  counted  as  either  long  or  short  in  Quantity ;  1  and  a  long  syllable  is  gen- 
erally reckoned  equal  in  length  to  two  short  ones  (for  exceptions,  see  §  355.  ^-tf). 

The  quantity  of  radical  or  stem-syllables — as  of  short  a  in  p&ter  or  of  long 
a  in  m&ter — can  be  learned  only  by  observation  and  practice,  unless  determined 
by  the  general  rules  of  quantity.  Most  of  the  rules  of  Prosody  are  only  arbitrary 
rules  devised  to  assist  the  memory ;  the  syllables  being  long  or  short  because  the 
ancients  pronounced  them  so.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  syllables  is  ascertained  chiefly  from  the  usage  of  the  poets ;  but  the 
ancient  grampiarians  give  some  assistance,  and  in  some  inscriptions  the  long 
vowels  are  distinguished  in  various  ways, — by  marks  over  the  letters,  for  instance, 
or  by  doubling. 

Since  Roman  poets  borrowed  very  largely  from  the  poetry  and  mythology  ot 
the  Greeks,  numerous  Greek  words,  especially  proper  names,  make  an  important 
part  of  Latin  poetry.  These  words  are  generally  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek,  and  not  the  Latin,  laws  of  quantity.  Where  these  laws  vary  in  any  impor- 
tant point,  the  variations  will  be  noticed  in  the  rules  below. 

• 

1.   General  Rules. 

347.   The  following  are  General  Rules  of  Quantity  (cf. 

§18):- 

a.  Vowel.    A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as,  via, 
trSh5. 

^  The  terms  long  and  shorty  when  used  of  Latin  sounds,  apply  to  their  quantity; 
when  used  of  English  sounds,  to  fheir  quality. 
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Exceptions,  i.  In  the  genitive  form  -ins,  I  is  long,  except  usually 
in  alterins.  Thus,  atrlns,  nfUHas.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  made 
short  in  verse  (§  83.  b), 

2.  In  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  the  fifth  declension,  e  is  loi^ 
between  two  vowels :  as,  diSI ;  but  it  is  short  in  fidSI,  r8I,  spSL 

Note.  —  It  was  once  long  in  these  also :  as,  plenu^  fldel  (Ennius,  at  end  of 
hexameter). 

A  is  also  long  before  I  in  the  old  genitive  of  the  first  declension :  as,  aulSL 

5.  In  the  conjugation  of  fI5,  i  is  long  except  when  followed  by  er. 

Thus,  fI5,  fISbam,  flam,  but  fieri,  flerem ;  so  also  fit,  by  §  354.  (u  3. 

4.  In  many  Greek  words  the  vowel  in  Latin  represents  a  long  vowel 
or  diphthong,  and  retains  its  original  long  quantity :  as,  Troes  (Tpcks), 
Thalia  (©oAcui),  hSrSaa  (ijpoxis),  ftfir  (ai^p). 

Note. — But  many  Greek  words  are  more  or  less  Latinized  in  this  respect :  as, 
AcekiemSa,  chor§a,  MalSa,  platda. 

5.  In  fiheu  and  dlus,  and  sometimes  in  DX&na  and  5he  the  first 
vowel  is  long. 

b.  Diphthong.    A  Diphthong  is  long :  as,  fs&dua,  cm,  deinde. 

Exception.  The  preposition  prae  in  compounds  is  generally 
shortened  before  a  vowel :  as,  pr&e-tUitiB  {Mxl,  viL  524),  prSe-eunte 
(id.  V.  186). 

Note. — IT  following  Q,  b,  or  sTi  does  not  make  a  diphthong  with  a  following 
vowel  (see  §  4.  n.  3). 

c.  Contraction.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  {crasis)  is  long : 
as,  nil,  from  nihil ;  corrfLs,  genitive  for  curruis. 

But  often  two  syllables  ai-e  united  by  Synaeresis  without  contraction:  as  when 
I)&rI5tXbti8  is  pronounced /ar^?/l^t». 

d.  Position.  A  vowel,  though  short,  followed  by  two  consonants 
or  a  double  consonant,  makes  a  long  syllable :  as,  adventus,  cortex. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  are  a  mute  followed  by  1  or  r  the  syllable 
may  be  either  long  or  short  {common)  ;  as,  alaoria  or  al&cris ;  patris 
or  p&tris. 

Note  z.  —  Any  vowel  before  i  consonant  makes  a  long  syllable  (except  in 
bfiugris,  Quadrliuffis). 

But  it  is  probable  that  in  all  such  cases  the  vowel  was  long  by  nature.  So  also 
reiciO,  etc.  (from  fd-iaciO),  ct  note  2. 

Notes. — The  compounds  of  iaclG,  though  written  with  one  1,  common^ 
retain  the  long  vowel  of  the  prepositions  with  which  they  are  compounded,  as  if 
before  a  consonant,  and  lengthen  the  short  as  if  by  Position.  (But  how  the 
syllables  were  pronounced  is  uncertain.)    Thus,  — 

oblds  hostl  (at  the  end  of  a  hexameter,  ^n.  iv.  549) . 
Igiclt  et  saltfL  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  ^n.  ix.  552). 
IirOice  tSla  manfl  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexamelei«  i&El.Nv%'a^^. 
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The  later  poets  sometimes  shorten  the  preposition  in  trisyllabic  forms,  and  the 
prepositions  ending  in  a  vowel  are  sometimes  contracted  as  if  the  verb  b^g[an  with 
a  voweU    Thus :  — 

(i)  turpe  pultas  Sbllci  (Ov.  Pont  ii.  3,  37). 

ciir  aninos  Oblicis  (Claud.  Cons.  Hon.  iv.  364). 
(2)  reicfi  cdjpellfis  (Eel.  iii.  96,  at  end). 

Remark. — The  y  or  W  sound  resulting  from  synceresis  has  the  effect  of  a  con- 
sonant in  making  position:  as,  abletis  (abyetis),  fluviSmm  {Jluvyorum),  Con- 
versely, when  the  semivowel  becomes  a  vowel,  position  is  lost:  as,  slltiae,  lor  silvae. 

^.   In  early  Latin,  s  at  the  end  of  words  was  not  sounded,  and  hence 

does  not  make  position  with  another  consonant 

Remark.—  A  syllable  made  long  by  the  rule  in  d^  but  containing  a  short  vowel^ 
is  said  to  be  long  by  POSITION :  as  in  docStne.  The  rules  of  Position  do  not,  in 
general,  apply  to  final  vowels. 

2.  Final  Syllables. 
848.   The  Quantity  of  Final  Syllables  is  determined  by 
the  following  Rules:  — 

1.  Words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long :  as,  in8,  ttl, 
hi,  nS. 

The  attached  particles  -nS,  -quS,  -vg,  -eg,  -ptS,  and  rg-  (rgd-)  are 
short ;  sS-  is  long.  Thus,  sScSdit,  ezercitiimqug  rgdflcit.  But  re- 
is  often  long  in  rSligio  (relligio),  rStuU  (rettuli),  rSpulI  (reppnll). 

2.  Nouns  and  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  long:  as,  s51,  58  (Sris), 
b5s,  p&r,  VIS. 

Exceptions.  c5r  (sometimes  long),  fgl,  l&c,  mgl,  5b  (ossis), 
vir,  t6t,  qu5t. 

3  Most  monosyllabic  Particles  are  short :  as,  &n,  In,  cIs,  ngo.  But 
fie,  erfis,  eur,  6n,  n5n,  quin,  sin  —  with  adverbs  in  c:  as,  hie,  hfLc, 
sle  —  are  long. 

4.  Final  a  in  words  declined  by  cases  is  short,  except  in  the  ablative 
singular  of  the  first  declension ;  in  all  other  words  final  a  is  long.  Thus, 
efi  stellfi  (nom.),  earn  e&  stellfi  (abl.)  ;  frflatrfi,  vocfi  (imperat), 
poatefi,  trigintfi. 

Exceptions,  iii,  Ita,  quifi,  put&  {suppose) :  and,  in  late  use, 
trlgint^,  etc. 

5.  Final  e  is  short,  as  in  nflbg,  dfleitg,  saepg.    Except  — 

1.  In  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension:  as,  fidS  (also  famS),  hodiS 
(hoi  dig),  qufirg  (qufi  rg). 

2.  In  Greek  neuters  plural  of  the  second  declension :  as,  ogtg. 

3.  In  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declen- 
sion, with  others  of  like  form :  as,  altg,  miserg,  apertg,  Baepi»8lmiL 

So  fere,  fermS,  probably  of  same  ongoi. 
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4.  In  the  imperative  singular  of  the  second  conjugation:  as, 
vid6. 

Exceptions.  To  3:  benS,  malS;  InfernS,  supernS.  To  4:  some- 
times, cavS,  habS,  tac8,  valS,  vidS  (cf.  §  375.  ^). 

6.  Final  i  is  long :  as  in  turri,  fill,  audi. 

But  it  is  common  in  mihl,  tibi,  sibi,  ibi,  ubi ;  and  short  in  nisi, 
quaal,  oul  (when  making  two  syllables),  and  in  Greek  vocatives,  as 
AlezL 

7.  Final  o  is  common;  but  long  in  datives  and  ablatives,  also, 
almost  invariably,  in  verbs,  and  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension. 

Exceptions,  citd,  modd.  Hied,  profectd,  dummodd,  irnind, 
egd,  dud,  oct5. 

8.  Final  u  is  long.    Final  y  is  short. 

9.  Final  aa,  es,  os,  are  long ;  final  is,  ns,  ys,  are  short ;  as,  nefSs, 
rflpSB,  8erv58  (ace),  honSs ;  hostis,  amictia,  Tethys. 

Exceptions,  aa  is  short  in  Greek  plural  accusatives,  as  lampadSa ; 
and  in  anSa. 

ea  is  short  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension  (lingual)  having  a  short 
vowel  in  the  stem*:  as,  mllSs  (-Itds),  obsSs  (-Idis),  —  except  abiSs, 
ariSa,  pariSa,  pSa ;  in  the  present  of  eaae  (8s,  adSa)  ;  in  the  prepo- 
sition penSa,  and  in  the  plural  of  Greek  nouns,  as  h8r56a,  lam* 
pad8a. 

oa  Is  short  in  oomp5a,  imp5a ;  in  the  Greek  nominative  ending,  as 
barbitda ;  also,  in  the  old  nominative  ending  of  the  second  declension, 
as  aervda  (later  aervua). 

ia  in  plural  cases  is  long,  as  in  bonia,  nSbb,  vSbb,  omnXa 
(accusative  plural). 

ia  is  long  in  £b,  ab,  via  (with  quivia,  etc.),  velb,  mftUa,  ndlXa ; 
in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  as  audfii 
(where  it  Is  the  stem-vowel);  and  sometimes  in  the  forms  In  -eria 
(perfect  subjunctive),  where  it  was  originally  long. 

ua  is  long  (by  contraction)  in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of  the  fourth  declension ;  and  in  nouns 
of  the  third  declension  having  11  (long)  in  the  stem :  as,  virttHa  (-fltia), 
inctUi  (-fldia).     But  pectla, -ttdia. 

10.  Of  other  final  syllables,  those  ending  in  a  consonant,  except  -c, 
are  short.     Thus,  axn&t,  amfttfir ;  but,  iatflc,  filSc. 

Exceptions.  d6ndc,  f&c,  ndc,  sometimes  hlc ;  &6r,  aethSr,  cr§t6r, 
liin,  apl6n. 

*  The  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel  may  be  seen  *m  iQcve  ^«m^N^  %\&sei^as.« 
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3.  Pennltiinate  Syllables 

d49.  A  noun  or  adjective  is  said  to  increase^  when  in 
any  case  it  has  more  syllables  than  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular. 

A  verb  is  said  to  increase,  when  in  any  part  it  has  more 

syllables  than  in  the  stem.      Thus,  amft-tiB  (stem,  amA-), 

tegi-tis  (stem,  tege-),  capi-unt  (stem,  cap!-). 

In  such  words  as  stellSniiii,  corpdxis,  am&tia,  teg^tia,  the  pennl- 
tiinate syllable  is  called  the  increment^  In  itibiSxibna,  amftvSritia, 
the  syllables  marked  are  called  the  first,  second,  and  tlurd  increments 
of  the  noun  or  verb. 

Note. —  In  such  words  as  Itlppiter,  I5vi8 ;  senex,  sdnis,  Ae  syllables  whose 
vowel-quantity  is  marked  are  called  increments.  These  forms  must  be  referred  to 
lost  nominatives  from  the  same  stems  (ct  §§  60, 61,  foot-note).  So  itineribuB  has 
really  only  two  increments  as  from  fitinaa. 

350*  In  increments  of  Nouns  and  Adjectives,  a  and  o 
are  generally  long;  e,  i,  n,  y,  generally  short:  as, — 

aetfls,  aetatis ;  honors  honSris ;  servos,  servdrnm ;  opus,  opS- 
ris;   carmen,  carmlnis;   mnrmnr,  mnrmfiris;    peons, 
chlamys,  chlam^dis.    Exceptions  are :  — 

a:  short  in  baccar  (-Sris),  hSpar  (-&tis),  iubar  (-Sris),  ISr  (-ISxis), 
mfis  (mSris),  nectar  (-Sris),  pftr  (pSris),  sal  (sSlis),  vas  (v&dis] 
daps  (d&pis),  fax  (f&cis),  anthrax  (-SLcis). 

o :  short  in  neuters  of  the  third  declension  (except  (Ss,  5ris) 
corpus  (-5ris) ;  also  in  arbor  (-5ris),  scrobs  (sor5bis),  ops  (5pis), 
b5s  (b5vis),  memor  (-dris),  Itlppiter  (I5vis),  Hector  (-5ris), 
and  compounds  of -pfls  (as,  tripfls,  -p5dis). 

e :  long  in  increments  of  fifth  declension :  as,  di6s,  di6I ;  also  in  h6r6s 
(-§dis),  ISz  (ISgis),  locuplSs  (-Stis),  mercSs  (-Sdis),  plfibs  (plfibis), 
quite  (-6tis),  r6z  (rSgis),  vSr  (vSris),  cr&t6r  (-Sris).    But  see  §  347. 2. 

i:  long  in  most  nouns  and  adjectives  in  ix:  as,  fSUcis,  rftdlcis 
(except  flilx,  nix,  strix) ;  also  m  dis  (ditis),  gUs  (gUris),  Us  (litis), 
vb  (vlr6s),  Quirltes,  Samnlt6s. 

n :  long  in  forms  fi-om  nouns  in  -fls :  as,  palfls,  palfldis;  tellfLs,  tel« 
Iflris;  Tirtfls,  virtfltis;  also  in  Iflx,  lAois;  [frflx],  frtlgis;  fOr,  fOxls. 

1  The  rales  of  Increment  are  ptirely  arbitrary,  as  the  syllables  are  long  or  short 

according  to  the  proper  quantity  of  the  Stem  or  of  the  formative  terminations.   The 

quantity  of  noun-stems  appears  in  the  schedule  of  the  third  declension  (see  \  67) ; 

and  the  quantity  of  inflection-endings  is  seen  under  the  various  inflections,  where 

U  i§  better  to  ieam  it    For  quantities  oi  GteeV.  ^lexoa,  ^^^  \  6^ 
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351.  In  the  increment  of  Verbs  the  characteristic 
vowels  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  the  first  conjugation  S :  as,  amftre,  axnStur. 

2.  In  the  second  conjugation  S :  as,  monSre,  monfitor. 

3.  In  the  third  conjugation  8, 1 :  as,  tegSre,  tegltur. 

4.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  I :  as,  audire,  audltnr. 
ExCEPTiox.   d5  and  its  compounds  have  & :  as,  d&re,  oiroumdSbat 
a.  In  other  verbal  increments  (not  stem-vowels)  — 

a  is  always  long :  as,  moneftriB,  tegSUnus. 
e  is  long :  as,  tegSbam,  audiSbar. 

Note.  —  But  e  is  short  before  -ram,  -rim,  -rO ;  in  the  future  personal  endings 
•bSris,  -bSre ;  and  sometimes  in  the  perfect  -Srunt  (as  stStSruntQue  comae, 
^n.  ii.  774). 

i  is  long  in  forms  which  follow  the  analogy  of  the  fourth  conjugation : 
as,  petlvl,  lacesBltuB  (in  others  short :  as,  monltus) ;  also  in  the 
subjunctive  present  of  esse  and  velle  (simus,  vellmus)  ;  and  (rarely) 
in  the  endings  -rimus,  -ritis.  It  is  short  in  the  future  forms  amabltis, 
etc. 

o  is  foimd  only  in  imperatives,  and  is  always  long :  as,  monStS,  etc. 

n  is  short  in  siimuB,  voltimuB,  quaesiimus ;  in  the  Supine  and  its 
derivatives  it  is  long :  as,  BolfltflruB. 

b*  Perfects  and  Supines  of  two  syllables  lengthen  the  first  syllable : 
as,  ifivl,  latum  (itivS),  vidl,  visum  (vlde5)  ;  ffigi  (fiigl5). 

Exceptions,  bibl,  dSdl,  fidl,  soldi,  stStI,  stltl,  ttill ;  —  cltum, 
d&ttim,  Itum,  lltum,  qultum,  r&tum,  riitum,  s&tum,  situm,  st&tum. 
In  some  compounds  of  8t5,  stfttum  is  found  (long),  as  prdstfttum. 

^,  In  reduplicated  perfects  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  short ; 
the  following  syllable  is,  also,  usually  short:  as,  cfioldl  (o&d5),  didlcl 
(dIiio5),  piipilgl  (pung5),  oiicurxl  (ourr5),  tStendl  (tendd), 
mdmordi  (morded).     But  oScIdl  from  caed5,  pepSdl  from  p6d5. 

352.  The  following  terminations  are  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel. 

1.  -al,  -ar:  as,  veolXgal,  pulvlhar. 
Exceptions,  animal,  o&p'ital,  iiibar. 

2.  -brum,  -orum,  -trum :  as,  l&v&crum,  dSlflbmm,  vfirfttrum. 

3.  -d5,  -ga,  -gu :  iis,  formidd,  aurlga,  imftgd. 

Exceptions.  odd(>,  dlvld5,  8d5,  m5do,  s51Id5, 8p&d5,  tr6pld5 ; 
oallga,  fiiga,  t5ga^  pl&ga;  &g5,  t6g5,  n8g5,  r8g5,  harp&g5,  Ug5( 
l«g5.    So^7^^ 

4.  •!€-■,  left  (-ISb),  'lis:  as,  ancXIe,  miles,  orfldSUa^ ho«UU&. 
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Exceptions.  m818 ;  ind518s,  8iib5168 ;  grftoUis,  htimnis,  slmHis, 
BtSrIlis ;  and  verbal  adjectives  in  -His :  as,  ddcllis,  f&cllis,  tenlbl* 
lis,  &m&bIliB. 

5.  -ma,  -men,  -mentnm :  as,  poSma,  fltlmen,  iflmentum. 
Exceptions.  &nlma,  lacrlma,  victima;  t&men,  coliiinen;  with 

rSglmen  and  the  like  from  verb-stems  in  e-. 

6.  -mus,  -nus,  -rus,  -bus,  -tus,  -neus,  -rius :  as,  eztr6mu8y  sttpl- 
nus,  octdni,  sSvSrus,  fflmosus,  pSritus,  sSn&rius,  eztr&neus. 

Exceptions,  (a,)  I  before  -mus :  as,  finitlmus,  m^Itlmus  (except 
bimus,  trimus,  quadrimus,  opimus,  mimus,  limus)  ;  and  in  super- 
latives (except  Imus,  primus) :  also,  d5mus,  hiimuB,  nSmos,  oSl&- 
mus,  thU&mus. 

(3.)  I  before  -nus :  as  in  crastinus,  frazlnus,  etc.  (except  dlvlnus^ 
m&tutinus,  vespertlnus,  rSpentlnus) ;  Acinus,  Sslnus,  cSminus, 
cdphinus,  £mlnus,  d5mlnus,  f Acinus,  fraxinus,  prStinUa,  termi- 
nus, vatlcinus;  also,  manus,  oce&nus,  pl&t^us;  gSnns,  VSnus. 
So  6  in  b5nus,  dnus,  sdnus,  tdnus. 

(c,)  S  before  -rus  (-ra,  -rum) ;  as,  mSrus,  hSdSra  (except  prScfi- 
rus,  sincSrus,  sSvSrus).  In  like  manner,  barb^us,  ch5rus,  niiruB, 
pirus;  s&tlra,  amphdra,  ancdra,  Ij^ra^  P^ra,  purptira;  f5rum, 
Bupp^um,  g^um,  p&rum. 

(d.)  l&tus,  mStus,  vStus,  anhSlItus,  digitus,  servltfls,  spItltuB ; 
qudtus,  tdtus ;  arbiitus,  h&bltus,  and  the  like. 

7.  -na,  -ne,  -nis :  as,  carina,  mSne,  inanis. 

Exceptions.  advSna,  angina,  d5mlna,  fSmlna,  m&chlnay 
mina,  gSna,  pSlglna,  p&tlna,  sarclna,  trtitlna,  and  compounds  with 
-gena ;  bSne,  sine ;  c^is,  cinis,  itLvSnis. 

8.  -re,  -ris,  -ta,  -tis :  as,  alt&re,  s&lfltaris,  indnSta,  immltia. 
Exceptions,   m^e,  hU&ris,  rdta,  ndta,  s&tis,  sltis,  p5tis,  and 

most  nouns  in  -Ita. 

9.  -tim,  -tum,  and  syllables  begmning  with  v:  as,  prlvfttim, 
quercStum,  51iva. 

Exceptions.  affXtim,  stXtim ;  nivis  (nix) ;  brevis,  grilvlB, 
IS  vis  (light) ;  n6vus,  n5vem ;  and  several  verb  roots  (as,  itivd, 
f&veo)  ;  also,  6vis,  b6vis,  I5vis. 

10.  -dez,  -lex,  -mex,  -rex,  -dXx.  -nix :  and  the  numeral  endings 
-ginti,  -gintft:  as,  ifldex,  Hex,  rSdix,  vigintl.  trigintft. 

Exceptions,   cttlex,  sllex,  rtimex. 

353.   The  following  terminations  are  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel :  — 
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1.  -ouB,   dns,  4u8 :  as»  rflstSooB,  oftlldus,  gl&didltis. 
Exceptions.  5p&cuB,  &mlcu8 ;  antlcus,  aprlcus,  flous,  mendS- 

cuB,  posticus,  piidlcus ;  fidus,  nidus,  sidus ;  and  fl  before  -dua : 
as,  crfLdus,  nfldus ;  6  before  -lus,  as  ph&sSlus  (except  gSlus,  bcSIub)  ; 
Hsllus;  Iflcus. 

2.  -n5,  -nor,  -r5,  -ror,  in  verbs:  as,  destlnS,  crimlnor,  gfirA, 
quSror. 

Exceptions.  dlvln5,  festlnd,  pr5pln5,  s&ginS,  dpinor,  incUnd ; 
iSclftrS,  spSro,  spirS,  5r5,  diir5,  miror. 

3.  oba,  -b5,  'pa,  -p5 :  as,  f&ba,  blb5,  Ittpa,  orSp5. 
Exceptions.  gl6ba,  Bcxiba ;  bflbS,  nflb5,  scrlbd ;  pftpa,  pflpa, 

ripa,  8c5pa,  stflpa ;  c3p5,  r8p5,  stlp5. 

4.  -tSLs  (in  nouns),  -ter  and  -tus  (in  adverbs)  :  as,  cIvItfiB,  fortl- 
ter,  pSnItuB. 

5.  -culuB,  -cellus,  -lentus,  -tfld5 :  as,  fasclciilus,  5celluB,  IfLcil- 
lentuB,  m&gnltild5. 

354.   Rules  for  the  quantity  of  Derivatives  are :  — 

a.  Forms  from  the  same  Stem  have  the  same  quantity:  as,  &m5, 
^mftvistl;  gSnuB,  gSneris. 

Exceptions,  i.  bds,  Iftr,  m&i,  pShr  pSs,  s&l,  vSLs  —  also  arbds 
—  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  nopinative,  though  the  stem-vowel  is  short 
(cf.  genitive  b6via,  etc.). 

2.  Noims  in  -or,  genitive  -5ris,.have  the  vowel  shortened  before  the 
final  r:  as,  hon5r.  (But  this  shortening  is  comparatively  late,  so  that 
in  Plautus  and  inscriptions  these  nominatives  are  often  found  long.) 

3.  Many  verb-forms  with  vowel  originally  long  shorten  it  before  final  -r 

or  -t :  as,  amSr,  dIcerSr,  amSt  (compare  amSmus),  dIcerSt.  audit,  fit. 

Note. — The  final  syllable  in  -t  of  the  perfect  seems  to  have  been  originally 
long,  but  to  have  been  shortened  under  this  rule. 

4.  A  few  long  stem-syllables  are  shortened,  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  accent :  as,  Seer,  ftcerbus.  So  d6-iSr5  and  p6-iSr5,  weak* 
ened  from  ifLr5. 

b.  Forms  from  the  same  Root  often  show  inherited  variations  of 
quantity  (see  §  10) :  as,  dlc5  (cf.  maledlcus),  dac5  (dttcis),  fld5 
(perfldus),  vdcis  (v5c5),  16gia  (lSg6). 

c.  Compounds  retain  the  quantity  of  the  words  which  compose 
them:  as,  oc-cId5  (c&do),  oc-cId5  (caed5),  in-Iquus  (aequus). 

d.  Greek  words  compounded  with  Trpo  have  o  short :  as,  pr5phSta, 
pr915gus.  Some  Latin  compounds  of  pr5  have  o  short:  as,  pr5fioi8« 
oor,  pr5fiteor.  Compounds  with  n6  vary :  as,  nSfis,  nSgS,  ndque6, 
nfiquis,  nfiquam. 
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Chapter  II.  —  Rhythm. 

Note. — The  essence  of  Rhythm  in  poetry  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  syllables 
pronounced  with  more  stress  than  those  intervening.  To  produce  this  effect  in  its 
perfection,  precisely  equal  times  should  occur  between  the  recurrences  of  the  stress. 
But,  in  the  application  of  rhythm  to  words,  the  exactness  of  these  intervals  is  sacri- 
ficed somewhat  to  the  necessary  length  of  the  words;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wprds  are  forced  somewhat  in  their  pronunciation,  to  produce  more  nearly  the 
proper  intervals  of  time.  In  different  languages  these  adaptations  take  place  in 
different  degrees ;  one  language  disregarding  more  the  intervals  of  time,  another 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

The  Greek  language  early  developed  a  very  strict  rhythmical  form  of  poetry. 
In  which  the  intervals  of  time  were  all-important.  The  earliest  Latin,  on  the  other 
hand, — as  in  the  Satumian  and  Fescennine  verse, — was  not  so  restricted.  But 
the  purely  metrical  forms  were  afterwards  adopted  from  the  Greek,  and  supplanted 
the  native  forms  of  verse.  Thus  the  Latin  poetry  with  which  we  have  to  do  fol- 
lows for  the  most  part  Greek  rules,  which  require  the  formal  division  of  words 
(like  music)  into  measures  of  equal  times,  technically  called  Feet.  The  strict 
rhjrthm  was  doubtless  more  closely  followed  in  poetry  that  was  sung  than  in  that 
which  was  declaimed  or  intoned.  In  neither  language,  however,  is  the  time  per- 
fectly preserved,  even  in  single  measures ;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
regularity  of  the  time  between  the  ictuses  is  disturbed. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  distinguished  syllables  of  two  kinds  in  regard  to  the  time 
required  for  their  pronunciation,  a  long  syllable  having  twice  the  metrical  value  of  a 
skort  one.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  long  syllables  were  of  equal  length, 
or  even  that  in  a  given  passage  each  long  had  just  twice  the  length  of  the  contiguous 
shorts.  The  ratio  was  only  approximate  at  best,  though  necessarily  more  exact  in 
singing  than  in  recitation.  Nor  are  longs  and  shorts  the  only  forms  of  syllables 
that  are  found.  In  some  cases  a  long  syllable  was  protracted,  so  as  to  have  the 
time  of  three  or  even  of  four  shorts,  and  often  one  long  or  two  shorts  were  pronounced 
in  less  than  their  proper  time,  though  doubtless  always  distinguishable  in  time  from 
one  short  (see  }  355.  ^,  d).  Sometimes  a  syllable  naturally  short  seems  to  have 
been  slightly  prolonged,  so  as  to  represent  a  long,  though  in  most  (not  all)  cases 
the  apparent  irregularity  can  be  otherwise  explained.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  a  pause 
takes  the  place  of  one  or  more  syllables  to  fill  out  the  required  length  of  the  meas- 
ure. This  could,  of  course,  take  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word :  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  Caesura  and  Diaeresis  in  prosody  (see  §  358). 

1.  MeaauroB. 
355.   Rhythm  consists  of  the  division  of  musical  sound 

into  MEASURES  OF  FEET. 

The  most  natural  division  of  musical  time  is  into  meas- 
ures consisting  of  either  two  or  three  equal  parts.     But  the 
ancients  also  distinguished  measMtes  of  five  equal  parts. 
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•  • 

Remark.— The  divisions  of  musical  time  are  marked  by  a  stress  of  voice  on 
one  or  the  other  part  of  the  measure.  This  stress  is  called  the  Ictus  {J^eat)^  or 
metrical  accent  (see  §  358), 

a,  The  unit  of  length  in  Prosody  is  one  short  syllable.  This  is 
called  a  Mora.  It  is  represented  by  the  sign  >^,  or  in  musical  nota- 
tion by  the  quaver  (P), 

b,  A  long  syllable  is  regularly  equal  to  two  mora,  and  is  represented 
by  the  sign  _,  or  by  the  crotchet  (f), 

c,  A  long  syllable  may  be  protracted,  so  as  to  occupy  the  time  of 
three  or  four  tnorce.  Such  a  syllable,  if  equal  to  three  ntorce,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sign  l-  (or  P  •)  ;  if  equal  to  four,  by  i_i  (or  P). 

d,  A  long  syllable  may  be  contracted,  so  as  to  take  practically  the  time 
of  a  short  one.   Such  a  syllable  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  sign  >. 

e,  A  short  syllable  may  be  contracted  so  as  to  occupy  less  than  one 
mora, 

f,  A  pause  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  a  series  of 
verses,  to  fill  up  the  time.  A  pause  of  one  mora  in  a  measure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  sign  A  ;  one  of  two  morce  by  the  sign  1\, 

g,  One  or  more  syllables  are  sometimes  placed  before  the  proper 
beginning  of  the  measure.  Such  syllables  are  called  an  Anacrusis  or 
prelude?- 

The  anacrusis  is  regularly  equal  to  the  unaccented  part  of  the 
measure. 

356.  The  measures  most  frequently  employed  in  Latin 
verse,  together  with  their  musical  notation,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

a.  Triple  or  Unequal  Measures  (f).< 

1.  Trochee     (—  v-^     =^fj):  as.  rggls. 

2.  Iambus        (v^  ^    =  P  ^) :  as,  dUcis. 

3.  Tribrach*  (^  w  w  =  fff) '  as,  hdmUnits, 

1  The  same  thing  occurs  in  modem  poetry,  and  in  modem  music  any  unac- 
cented syllables  at  the  beginning  are  treated  as  an  anacrusis,  i,e,  they  make  an 
incomplete  measure  before  the  first  bar.  This  was  not  the  case  in  ancient  music. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  treated  any  unaccented  syllable  at  the  beginning  as  belong- 
ing to  the  following  accented  ones,  so  as  to  make  with  them  a  foot  or  measure. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  original  form  of  Indo-European  poetry  was  iambic 
in  its  stmcture.  or  at  least  accented  the  second  syllable  rather  than  the  first 

s  CaXied^diplasie^  the  two  parts  (Thesis  and  Arsis)  being  In  the  ratio  of  a  to  i. 

•  Not  found  as  a  fiindamental  fool,  but  only  at  the  resolution  of  a  Ttochee  or 
IttDbofl. 
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b.  Double  or  Equal  Measures  (}). 

1.  Dactyl     (^—\j  ^  =  f  T  f)  '-  ^»  cdnsUlh, 

2.  ANAPiEST  (w  w  —  =  fff):  as,  mdnttos, 

3.  Spondee   (_il =  f  f )  :  as,  regis. 

c.  Six-timed  Measures  (|). 

1.  Ionic  d  ntdwre  ( w  ^^rrrf)*  ^»  confedrdt, 

2.  Ionic  5  minor e  (w  w ~  ^  T  f  T)  *  ^^'  ritulissent, 

3.  Chori AMBUS      (_  w  w  -«  =  f  f  P  f )  :  as,  contulirant. 

d.  Quinary  or  Hemiolic^  Measures  (|). 

1.  Cretic  (—  w  —      =  P  f  P) :  as,  'cdnsHles, 

2.  Vjeojh  prfmus  (__  vy  vy  w  =  P  P  P  ■•) :  as,  cdnsUltbUs* 

3.  PiEON  qudrtus  (\j  \j  \j  —  =  fff  f )  •  ^s,  tttnM. 

4.  BacchIus         (vy ~  C  r  r^ '  ^^*  ^^^icds. 

e.  Several  compound  measures  are  mentioned  by  the  grammarians, 

viz.,  Antibacchlus  ( o),  Proceleusmatic  {^\j  \j  \j  \j),  the  2d  and 

3d  PcBortj  having  a  long  syllable  in  the  2d  and  3d  places,  with  three 
short  ones ;  ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  EpitrttuSy  having  a  short  syllable  in 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  places,  with  three  long  ones.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  needed  to  explain  rhythmically  all  the  forms  of  ancient 
verse. 

/.  Feet  with  these  apparent  quantities  do  not  always  occupy  the 
same  time  in  the  measure,  but  may  be  contracted  or  prolonged  to  suit 
the  series  in  which  they  occur.  They  are  then  called  irraiionaly 
because  the  thesis  and  arsis  do  not  have  integral  ratios.    Such  are :  — 

Irrational  Spondee  •  —  >  =  J  ^  • 

Cyclic  Dactyl:  -^^y  =  J    Js    N  (or  nearly  ^    J^    ^), 

8  • 

'  dJied  Aemiolic,  the  two  parts  being  m  \!tie  x2l\\o  oi  "l  vo  -lV  ^^  ^^  ^v^  ^ 
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Cyclic  Anapaest  :  =  the  same  reversed. 

Irrational  Trochee  :  _  >  =  J   ^. 

Note. —  Of  feet  and  combinations  of  feet  (sometimes  extending  to  an  entire 
verse,  and  controlled  by  a  single  leading  accent),  the  following  are  recognized, 
assuming  i  to  be  the  unit  of  musical  time :  — 
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Narrative  poetry  was  written  for  rhythmical  recitation,  or  Chant,  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment ;  and  Lyrical  poetry  for  rhythmical  melody,  or  singing.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  music — which  in  this  differs  widely  from 
modem  —  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  was  identical  with  the  rhythm  of  the  text. 
The  lyric  poetry  was  to  be  sung ;  tlie  poet  was  musician  and  composer,  as  well  as 
author.    To  this  day  a  poet  is  said  conventionally  to  "  sing." 

Thus  a  correct  understanding  of  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  Verse  gives  us 
the  exact  time,  though  not  the  tune,  to  which  it  was  actually  sung.  The  exact  time, 
however,  as  indicated  by  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  was  varied 
according  to  certain  laws  of  so-called  "  Rhythmic,"  as  will  be  explained  below.  In 
reading  ancient  verse  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  variations  in  the 
relative  length  of  syllables,  but  the  occasional  pause  necessary  to  fill  out  the  meas- 
ure ;  and  to  remember  that  the  rhythmical  accent  is  the  only  one  of  importance, 
though  the  words  should  be  distinguished  carefully,  and  the  sense  preserved.  Do 
not  scan,  but  read  metrically. 

357.  In  many  cases  measures  of  the  same  time  may  be 
substituted  for  each  other,  a  long  syllable  taking  the  place 
of  two  short  ones,  or  two  short  ones  the  place  of  one  long 
one. 

In  the  former  case  the  measure  is  said  to  be  contracted; 
in  the  latter,  to  be  resolved.     Thus  :  — 

a.  A  Spondee  ( )  may  take  the  place  of  a  dactyl  ( ^y  kj)  or  an 

anapaest  C,^  ^ )  ;  and  a  Tribrach  (www)  may  take  the  place  of  a 

Trochee  ( w)  or  an  Iambus  (^ ).     The  optional  substitution  of 

one  long  syllable  for  two  short  ones  is  represented  by  the  sign  UO. 

b.  Another  form  of  dactyl  when  substituted  for  a  trochee  is  repre- 
sented thus, yj:^. 

A  spondee,  similarly  substituted  for  a  trochee,  is  represented 
thus,  __  >. 

c.  When  a  long  syllable  having  the  Ictus  (§  358.  a)  is  resolved,  the 
ictus  properly  belongs  to  both  the  resulting  short  syllables;  but  for 
convenience  the  mark  of  accent  is  placed  on  the  first ;  as,  — 

ndnc  experiair  /  sftn'  aceto  |  tlbi  cot  act«  \ti\i^^cXot^. —  BaccH.  ap>v 
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2.  The  Musical  Accent. 

358.  That  part  of  the  measure  which  receives  the  stress 
of  voice  (the  musical  accent)  is  called  the  Thesis  ;  the 
unaccented, part  is  called  the  Arsis.^ 

a.  The  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  the  Thesis  b  called  the  Ictus 
{beat).    It  is  marked  thus :  ^  \j  yj. 

b.  The  ending  of  a  word  within  a  measure  is  called  CiESURA. 
When  this  coincides  with  a  rhetorical  pause,  it  is  called  tke  Caesura  of 
the  verse,  and  is  of  main  importance  as  affecting  the  melody  or  rhythm. 

c*  The  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  word  with  that  of  a  measure  in 
Prosody  is  called  Dleresis. 

1  The  Thesis  signifies  properly,  the  putting  down  {decis,  from  riBrifju)  of  the  foot 
in  beating  time,  in  the  march  or  dance  ("downward  beat"),  and  the  Arsis, the 
raising  {&p(ris,  from  a^lpa)  of  the  foot  ("  upward  beat "),  By  the  Latin  grammarians 
these  terms  were  made  to  mean,  respectively,  the  ending  and  beginning  of  a  meas- 
ure. By  a  misunderstanding  which  has  prevailed  till  recently,  since  the  time  of 
Bentley,  their  true  signification  has  been  reversed.  They  will  here  be  used  in 
accordance  with  their  ancient  meaning,  as  has  now  become  more  common.  This 
metrical  accent,  recurring  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  is  what  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  rhythm  of  poetry  as  distinguished  from  prose,  and  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind. 

The  error  mentioned  arose  from  applying  to  trochaic  and  dactylic  verse  a 
definition  which  was  true  only  of  iambic  or  anapaestic. 
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Chapter  III. —  Versification. 

1.  The  Verse. 

359.  A  single  line  of  poetry  —  that  is,  a  series  of  meas« 
ures  set  in  a  recognized  order — is  called  a  Verse.  ^ 

Note. —  Most  of  the  common  verses  originally  consisted  of  two  series  {hemi- 
sticks)^  but  the  joint  between  them  is  often  obscured.  It  is  marked  in  Iambic  verse 
by  the  DUsresis^  in  Dactylic  Hexameter  by  the  Casura, 

a.  A  verse  lacking  a  syllable  at  the  end  is  called  Catalectic, 
that  is,  having  a  pause  to  fill  the  measure;  when  the  end  syllable 
is  not  lacking,  the  verse  is  called  Acatalectic,  and  has  no  such 
pause. 

b.  To  divide  the  verse  into  its  appropriate  measures,  according  to 
the  rules  of  quantity  and  versification,  is  called  scanning  or  scansion 
(scansid,  from  8cand5,  a  climbing  or  advance  by  steps). 

Remark. —  In  reading  verse  rhythmically,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  measure  or  time  of  the  syllables,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  destroy  or  confuse 
the  words  themselves,  as  is  often  done  in  scanning, 

€,  In  scanning,  a  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word  (unless 
an  interjection)  is  partially  suppressed  when  the  next  word  begins  with 
a  vowel  or  with  h.    This  is  called  Elision  {bruising),^ 

In  reading  it  is  usual  entirely  to  suppress  elided  syllables.  Strictly, 
however,  they  should  be  sounded  lightiy. 

Remark.  —  Elision  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Greek  name  Synaloepha 
{smearing). 

Rarely  a  syllable  is  elided  at  the  end  of  a  verse  when  the  next  verse  begins  with 
a  vowel ;  this  is  called  Synapheia  {binding). 


1  The  word  Verse  {versus)  signifies  a  turning  back,  i.e.  to  begin  again  in  like 
manner,  as  opposed  to  Prose  {prdrsus  or  prdversus),  which  means  straight  ahead, 

2  The  practice  of  Elision  is  followed  in  Italian  and  French  poetry,  and  is  some- 
times adopted  in  English,  particularly  in  the  older  poets :  as, — 

T  inveigle  and  invite  th*  unwary  sense. —  Comus,  538. 

In  early  Latin  poetry  a  final  syllable  ending  in  s  often  loses  this  letter  even  before 
a  consonant  (cf.  §  13.  b)  :  as, — 

scnio  coniectu*  quiescit. — Ennius  (C.  M.  14)' 
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d,  A  final  -m,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  suppressed  in  like  man- 
ner when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h:^  this  is  called 
EcTHLiPSis  {squeezing  out) :  as,  — 

inonstr«»»  horrend»»«j  inform',  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum. 

—  ^n.  iii.  658. 

Final  -m  has  a  feeble  nasal  sound,  so  that  its  partial  suppression 

before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word  was  easy. 

Remark. — The  monosyllables  d5,  dem,  spe,  spem,  sim,  st5,  stem,  qui 
(plural)  are  never  elided ;  nor  is  an  iambic  word  elided  in  dactylic  verse.  Elision 
is  often  evaded  by  skilful  collocation  of  words. 

e.  Elision  is  sometimes  omitted  when  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  has 
a  special  emphasis,  or  is  succeeded  by  a  pause.  This  omission  is 
called  Hiatus  (gaping). 

The  final  vowel  is  sometimes  shortened  in  such  cases. 

f,  A  final  syllable,  regularly  short,  is  sometimes  lengthened  before  a 
pause :  *  it  is  then  said  to  be  long  by  Diastolez  as,  — 

nostror***  obruimur,  —  oriturque  miserrima  caedes. 

g.  The  last  syllable  of  any  verse  may  be  indifferently  long  or  short 
{syllaba  anceps). 

Forms  of  Verse. 

360.  A  verse  receives  its  name  from  its  dominant  or 
fundamental  measure :  as,  Dactylic,  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Ana- 
pcBstic ;  and  from  the  number  of  measures  (single  or 
double)  which  it  contains :  as,  Hexameter,  Tetrameter, 
Trimeter,  Dimeter, 

Remark. — Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  verses  are  measured  not  by 
single  feet,  but  by  pairs  {dipodia)^  so  that  six  Iambi  make  a  Trimeter^ 

361.  A  Stanza,  or  Strophe,  consists  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  verses  ranged  in  a  fixed  order. 

Many  stanzas  are  named  after  some  eminent  poet :  as, 
Sapphic  (from  Sappho),  Alcaic  (from  Alcaeus),  Archilochian 
(from  Archilochus),  Horatian  (from  Horace),  and  so  on. 

1.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

362.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  or  Heroic  Verse,  consists 
theoretically  of  six  dactyls.     It  may  be  represented  thus :  — 

1  Hence  a  final  syllable  in  -m  is  said  to  have  no  quantity  of  its  own — its  vowel, 
in  any  case,  being  either  elided  or  else  made  long  by  Position. 

3  This  usage  is  comparatively  rare,  most  cases  where  it  appears  to  be  found 
being  caused  by  the  retention  of  an  on^naWy  Yonii^^^aasitlty. 
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or  in  musical  notation  as  follows  :  — 

irc;irc;iric;irc;irc;irM 

a.  For  any  one  of  the  feet,  except  the  fifth,  a  spondee  may  be  sub- 
stituted, and  must  be  for  the  last. 

Rarely  a  spondee  is  found  in  the  fifth  place ;  the  verse  is  then  called 

spondaic.    Thus  in  £cl.  iv.  49  the  verse  ends  with  incr6mentuxn. 

Note. —  In  reality  the  last  foot  is  a  trochee  standing  for  a  dactyl,  but  the  final 
syllable  is  not  measured,  and  the  foot  is  usually  said  to  be  a  spondee. 

b.  The  hexameter  has  always  one  principal  ccesura  —  sometimes 
two  —  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  pause  in  the  sense. 

The  principal  caesura  is  usually  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  in 
the  arsis)  of  the  third  footy  dividing  the  verse  into  two  parts  in  sense 
and  rhythm. 

It  may  also  be  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  in  the  arsis)  of  the 
fourth  foot.  In  this  case  there  is  often  another  caesura  in  the  second 
foot,  so  that  the  verse  is  divided  into  three  parts :  as,  — 

parts  fe  |  rox  H  ar  |  densqu*  ocu  |  lis  ||  et  ]  sibila  |  colla.  —  JEn,  v.  277. 

Remark. — Often  the  only  indication  of  the  principal  among  a  number  of 
caesuras  is  the  break  in  the  sense. 

A  caesura  occurring  after  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  masculine.  A 
caesura  occurring  after  the  second  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  feminine  (as  in  the 
fifth  foot  of  the  3d  and  4th  verses  in  f).  A  caesura  may  also  be  found  in  any  foot 
of  the  verse,  but  a  proper  ccssural pause  could  hardly  occur  in  the  first  or  sixth. 

When  the  fourth  foot  ends  a  word,  the  break  (properly  a  diaeresis)  is  sometimes 
improperly  called  bucolic  ctesura,  from  its  firequency  in  pastoral  poetry. 

c.  The  introductory  verses  of  the  ^neid,  divided  according  to  the 

foregoing  rules,  will  appear  as  follows.    The  principal  caesura  in  each 

verse  is  marked  by  double  lines :  — 

Arma  vi|rumque  ca|n6  il  Tro|iae  qui  |  primus  ab  |  oris 
Italijam  fa|to  profujgus  11  La|vin2aque  |  venit 
litora,  I  mult«»»  ill*  |  et  ter|ris  ||  iac|tatus  et  |  alto 
vi  sup^Irum  sae|vael  memo) rem' Iu|n6nis  ob  |  iram; 
multa  qu6|qu'  et  beljlo  pas|sus  il  dum  |  conderet  |  urb^m, 
infer|retqu6  de|5s  Latilo,  ||  genus  |  unde  La|tinum, 
Albajniqug  pa|tres,  ||  at|qu*  altae  |  moenia  |  Romae. 

The  feminine  ccesura  b  seen  in  the  following :  — 

Dis  gSni|ti  potu|ere:  il  telnent  medi|<*  omnia  |  silvae. — ^».  vi.  131. 

Note.— The  Hexameter  is  thus  illustrated  in  English  verse :  — 

••  Over  the  sea,  past  Crete,  on  the  Syrian  shore  to  the  southward. 
Dwells  in  the  well-tilled  lowland  a  dark-haired  ^Ethiop  people, 
Skilful  with  needle  and  loom,  and  the  arts  of  the  dyer  and  carver, 
^kilfi)!,  but  feeble  of  heart ;  for  they  know  not  the  lords  of  Olympus, 
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Lovers  of  men ;  neither  broad-browed  Zeus,  nor  Pallas  Athene, 
Teacher  of  wisdom  to  heroes,  bestower  of  might  in  the  battle; 
Share  not  the  cunning  of  Hermes,  nor  4ist  to  the  songs  of  Apollo, 
Fearing  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  roll  of  the  blue  salt  water." 

-^Kingsleys  Andromeda 

2.  Blegiac  Stanza. 

363.  The  Elegiac  Stanza  consists  of  two  lines,  —  an 
hexameter  followed  by  a  pentameter.^ 

The  Pentameter  verse  is  the  same  as  the  hexameter, 
except  that  it  omits  the  last  half  of  the  third  foot  and 
of  the  sixth  foot.     Thus, — 

rd/lrdrlrHrcrlrc/lr" 

a*  The  Pentameter  verse  is  thus  to  be  scanned  as  two  half-verses* 
the  second  of  which  always  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed  by  a  single 
syllable. 

b.  The  Pentameter  has  no  regular  Caesura ;  but  the  first  half-verse 
must  always  end  with  a  word,  which  is  followed  by  a  pause  to  complete 
the  measure.^ 

c.  The  following  verses  will  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  Elegiac 
Stanza:  — 

cum  subit  I  ill!  I  us  tris|tissima  |  noctis  i|mago 

qua  mihi  |  supre|mum  7v  II  tempus  in  j  urbg  fujit, 

cum  r^pe|to  nocjtem  qua  j  tot  mihi  |  cara  rejliqui, 
labitiir  |  ex  ocu|lis  X  II  nunc  quoquS  |  gutta  me|is. 

iam  propS  |  lux  adg|rat    qua  |  me  disjcedere|  Caesar 
finibus  I  extre|mae  X  j]  iussSrat  |  Aus5m|ae. 

—Ovid,  Trist.  i.  3. 

Note.  —  The  Elegiac  Stanza  differs  widely  in  character  from  hexameter  verse 
(of  which  it  is  a  mere  modification)  by  its  division  into  Disdchs,  each  of  which 
must  have  its  own  sense  complete.  It  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  composi- 
tions,—  epistolary,  amatory,  and  mournful, — and  was  especially  a  favorite  of  the 
poet  Ovid.    It  has  been  illustrated  in  EInglish  verse,  imitated  from  the  German :  — 

•*  In  the  Hex|ameter  |  rises  the  |  fountain's  j  silvery  |  column ; 
In  the  Pen|tameter  j  aye  ||  falling  in  j  melody  |  back.** 

I  Called  pentameter  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  divided  it,  formally,  into  five  . 
feet  (two  dactyls  or  spondees,  a  spondee,  and  two  anapaests),  as  follows :  — 

fl.^vyv>l \j  \J  I.-.II-.I  KJ  \j Iww II 

^  The  time  of  this  pause,  however,  may  be  filled  by  the  protraction  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  syllable,  thus :  — 
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3.  Other  Dactylic  Verses. 

364.  Other  dactylic  verses  or  half-verses  are  occasion- 
ally used  by  the  lyric  poets.     Thus  :  — 

a.  The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  alternates  with  the  hexameter,  forming 
the  Alcmanian  Strophe^  as  follows :  — 

O  forltes  pejioraque  |  passi, 
mecum  |  saepd  vilri  ||  nunc  1  vino  |  pelHte  |  ciiras; 
eras  in  |  gens  ite  I  rabimus  |  aequor. 

—  HoR.  Od.  i.  7  (so  28;  Ep,  12). 

Note. — This  verse  is  a  single  measure ^  its  time  being  represented  by  V  ($  3561 
/  note) . 

b.  The  Dactylic.  Penthemim  (five  half-feet)  consists  of  half  a  pen- 
tameter verse.  It  is  used  in  combination  with  the  Hexameter  to  form 
the  First  Archilochian  Strophe :  as,  — 

diffulgere  ni|ves  ||  redejunt  iam  |  gramina  |  campis, 

arbori  I  busque  colmae; 
mutat  I  terra  vijces  ||  et  |  decres  1  centia  I  ripas 

flumina  I  praetere  I  unt.  —  HoR.  Od.  iv.  7. 

[For  the  Fourth  Archilochian  Strophe  (Archilochian  Heptameter,  alternating 
with  iambic  trimeter  catalectic),  see  §  372.  11.] 

4.   leunbic  Trimeter. 

365.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  the  ordinary  verse  of 
dramatic  dialogue.  It  consists  of  three  measures,  each 
containing  a  double  iambus  (iambic  dipody).     Thus,  — 

^  V^  I    ^  ^  \   ^  \J  

It  is  seen  in  the  following :  — 

iam  latn  effica|ci  do  manus  |  scientiae 

supplex  et  o|ro  regna  per  |  Proserpinac, 

per  et  Dia|nae  non  m6ven|da  numina, 

per  atque  li|br6s  carminum  |  valentium 

defixa  caejlo  devoca|re  sidera, 

Canid/a  par|ce  vocibus  |  tandem  sacris, 

citumque  re|tro  retro  sol|ve  turbinem.  —  HOR.  Epod.  17. 

The  last  two  lines  may  be  thus  translated,  to  show  the 
movement  in  English  :  — 

"  Oh !  stay,  Canidia,  stay  thy  rights  of  sorcery, 
Thy  charm  unbinding  backward  let  thy  swift  wheel  fly ! " 

a.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  often  used  in  lyric  poetry,  alternating 
with  the  Dimeter  to  form  the  Iambic  Strophe,  as  follows :  — 
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b^tSs  fi|K  qd  prSctd  |  nSgStiBa^ 

at  prisca  gens  |  mortaHom, 
pStema  ru|r&  bubus  ex|ercet  sffis» 

solutus  om|ni  fenorS; 
nSqu^  exdta|tur  classico  |  miles  traci, 

nSqu^  horrSt  i|ratam  m&r&  —  HoR.  Ep^.  2. 

^.  In  the  Iambic  Trimeter  an  irrational  spondee  (> )  or  its  equiv^ 

alent  (a  cyclic  anapaest  ^  w—  or  an  apparent  dactyl  >  v^  <^  (§  356./')) 
may  be  regularly  substituted  for  the  first  iambus  of  any  dipody.  A  Tri- 
brach (<^  6  ^)  ^^^y  stand  for  an  Iambus  anywhere  except  in  the  last 
place. 

In  the  comic  poets  any  of  these  substitutions  may  be  made  in  any 
foot  except  the  last :  as,  — 

O  lucis  al|mS  rector  ||  et  |  caeU  dScus! 

qu'  alterna  curjru  spatia  II  flam  |  mifer^.  ambienSy 

illdstrg  laejtis  ||  ^xsSris  |  terrfs  caput. 

—  Seneca,  Ilfrc.  Fur,  592-94. 

quid  quaeris?  an|nos  ll  sexagin|ta  natus  es. 

— Terence,  Heaut,  62. 

homo  sw(:  huma|ni  ||  nthd  a  m?  ali|endm  put5. 
vel  m6  monejr^  hoc  H  v61  perconjtar!  puta. 

—  Heaut,  77,  78. 

c.  The  Choliambic  (Jame  Iambic)  substitutes  a  trochee  for  the  last 
iambus:  as,— 

aeque  ^st  beajtus  kz  p6e|ma  cdm  scribits 
tarn  gaddet  in  |  se,  tdmqu^  s^  ipjse  miratur. 

— Catull.  xxii.  15,  1 6. 

d*.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectlc  is  represented  as  follows :  — 

It  b  used  in  combination  with  other  measures  (see  {  372.  ii),  and  b 
shown  in  the  following :  — 

Vulcaniis  ar|dens  nnt  oflficmas. —  HoR.  Od^S.^ 
or  in  Englbh :  — 

"On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending. *• — 'Scott, 

Note.— The  Iambic  Trimeter  may  be  regarded,  metrically,  as  "a  single  foot" 

(its  time  being  represented  by  V),  consisting  of  three  dipodles,  and  having  its 

principal  accent,  probably,  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  verse,  though  this  is  a 

matter  of  dispute.    The  spondee  in  this  verse,  being  a  substitute  for  an  iambus,  is 

irratufttal,  and  must  be  shortened  to  fit  the  measure  of  the  iambus  (represented 
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5.   Other  Iambic  Measures. 

366.  Other  forms  of  Iambic  verse  are  the  following :  — 

a.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (SeptinSrius),  This  con- 
sists of  seven  iambic  feet,  with  the  same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic 
Trimeter.    It  is  used  in  lively  dialogue  2  as,  — 

nam  idcfrc^  arces|sor,  niSptias  |  quod  wf  £dpara|ri  sSnsTt. 
quibus  qufdem  quam  faci|le  poiuerat  |  quiesci  s«  hie  |  quiSsset! 

—  Ter.  Andria,  690,  691. 

The  rhythm  of  the  Iambic  Septenarius  may  be  thus  represented 
according  to  our  musical  notation  (see  p.  403,  foot-note  i) :  — 

inrprnrcfn'rrrrirT-'i. 

Its  movement  is  like  the  following :  — 

**  In  go6d  king  Charles's  gulden  d£ys,  when  16yalt^  no  harm  meant,"  etc 

—  Vicar  of  Bray, 

h.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  {Octon&rius),  This  consists 
of  eight  full  iambic  feet  with  the  same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic  Tri- 
meter.    It  is  also  used  in  lively  dialogue :  as,  — 

hocmest  huma|num  f^ct«  aut  in|cepts?  hocmest  of|fTcidm  patris? 
quid  fllud  est?  pro  |  dSflm  fidem,  |  quid  est,  s?  h6c  non  con|tum$liast? 

— Andria,  236,  237. 

c.  The  Iambic  Dimeter.  This  may  be  either  acatalectic  or  cata- 
lectic. 

1.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  four  iambic  feet.  It 
is  used  in  combination  with  some  longer  verse  (see  §  365.  a), 

2.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  consists  of  three  and  a  half  iambic 
feet.    It  is  used  only  in  choruses :  as,  — 

quonam  cruen|ta  Maenas, 

praec^ps  amojre  saevo, 

rapitdr  quod  im|pot6nti 

fadnds  parat  |  firorS?  —  Sen.  Medea,  850-853. 

6.  Trochaic  Verse. 

367.  The  most  common  form  of  Trochaic  verse  is  the 
Tetrameter  catalectic  (Septenarius) y  consisting  of  four 
dipodies,  the  last  of  which  lacks  a  syllable.  It  is  repre- 
sented metrically  thus,  — 
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or  in  musical  notation, 

irurnrprnrrrnnjr-'i 

Ad  tf  advenio,  spem,  salutem,  11  cdnsili»^  adxili»M  expetens. 

— Ter.  Andr.  ii.  18. 
In  English  verse :  — 

"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers  life  is  but  an  empty  dream.** 

— Longfellow, 

a.  The  spondee  and  its  resolutions  can  be  substituted  only  in  the 
even  places ;  except  in  comic  poetry,  which  allows  the  substitution  in 
any  foot  but  the  last  z  as,  — 

ftid^»»  habet  peta|s«»»  fie  vestitum:  (  t&n  consimilist  |  itqiK  ego, 
siira,  pes,  sta|ti!ira,  tonsus,  |  6culi,  nasum,  |  v^l  labra, 
mfilae,  mentum,  |  barba,  collus;   |  t6tus!  quid  ver|b!s  opust? 
sf  tergum  ci|cfitnc6sum,  |  nihfl  hoc  similist  |  similius. 

—  Plaut.  Ampkiir,  443-446. 

b.  Some  other  forms  of  trochaic  verse  are  found  in  the  lyric  poets, 
in  combination  with  other  feet,  either  as  whole  lines  or  parts  of  lines : 
as,— 

n6n  ebur  ne  |  qu*  adreum.     [Dimeter  CatalecticJ 

me&  reni  |  det  (n  domo|  la  cfinar.     [Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic] 

—  HoR.  (9</.  ii.  i8. 

7.  Mixed  Measures. 

Note.  —  Different  measures  may  be  combined  in  the  same  verse  in  two  different 
ways.  E«ither  (i)  a  series  of  one  kind  is  simply  joined  to  a  series  of  another  kind 
(compare  the  changes  of  rhythm  not  uncommon  in  modem  music)  ;  or  (2)  single 
feet  of  other  measures  are  combined  with  the  prevailing  measures,  in  which  case 
these  odd  feet  are  adapted  by  changing  their  quantity  so  that  they  become  irrational 
(see  §  356,  Note). 

When  enough  measures  of  one  kind  occur  to  form  a  series,  we  may  suppose  a 
change  of  rhythm ;  when  they  are  isolated,  we  must  suppose  adaptation.  Of  the 
indefinite  number  of  possible  combinations  but  few  are  found  in  Latin  poetry. 

368.  The  following  verses,  combining  different  rhyth- 
mical series,  are  found  in  Latin  lyrical  poetry :  — 

I.  Greater  Archilochian  (Dactylic  Tetrameter;  Trochaic 
Tripody) :  — 

0 CO  I  CO  I  CO  I  CO  II \j\  V-^|-.>l 

solvitiir  I  acris  hi  |  ems  gra|ta  vicS  ll  veris  |  et  Fa|v5ni.  —  HoR.  Od.  i.  4. 

Note.  —  It  is  possible  that  the  dactyls  were  cyclic ;  but  the  change  of  measure 
seems  more  probable. 
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2.  Verse  consisting  of  Dactylic  Trimeter  catalectic  (fiactyUc  Pen- 
tkenum) ;  Iambic  Dimeter :  — > 

scnbSrg  |  ver^ca|loB  II  imorS  perjcolsum  iuvat — id.  Ep,  ii. 

81  Logacsdio  Verse. 

369.  Trochaic  verses  containing  in  regular  prescribed 
positions,  irrational  measures  or  irrational  feet,  are  called 
Logacedic.    The  principal  logacedic  forms  are :  — 

1.  Logaoedic  Tetrapody  {four feet) :  Glyconic. 

2.  Logaoedic  Tripody  {three  feet) :  Pherecratic. 

3.  Logaoedic  Dipody  {two  feet) :  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  short 
Pherecratic, 

Note.  —  Irrational  measures  are  those  in  which  the  syllables  do  not  correspond 
strictly  to  the  normal  ratio  of  length  (see  }  355).  Such  are  the  Irrational  Spondee  and 
the  Cyclic  DactyL  This  mixture  of  various  ratios  of  length  gives  an  effect  approach- 
ing that  of  prose:  hence  the  name  Logacedic  {}<.6yost  ^td^)«  These  measures 
originated  in  the  Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  AH  the 
Roman  lyric  metres  not  belonging  to  the  regular  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  Ionic 
systems,  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  three  forms  given  above :  viz.,  Logace- 
dic systems  consisting  respectively  of  four,  three,  and  two  feet.  The  so-called 
Logacedic  Pentapody  consists  of  five  feet,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two 
of  the  others. 

370.  Each  logaoedic  form  contains  a  single  dactyl,^ 
which  may  be  either  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  place. 
The  verse  may  be  catalectic  or  acatalectic.     Thus,  — 

Glyconic,  Pherecratic, 

H.-v^  |-wv^|-.w|-.(v^)ll_v^  |-^v^|_(w)II 

Note.  —  The  shorter  Pherecratic  {dipody)  ^  if  catalectic,  appears  to  be  a  simple 

Choriambus  ( \j\j\  ..  A) ;  and,  in  general,  the  effect  of  the  logacedic  forms  is 

Choriambic.  In  fact,  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  metri- 
cians, and  these  metres  have  obtained  the  general  name  of  CHORIAMBIC.  But 
they  are  not  true  choriambic,  though  they  may  very  likely  have  been  felt  to  be  such 
by  the  composer,  who  imitated  the  forms  without  much  thought  of  their  origin, 
lliey  may  be  read  (scanned),  therefore,  on  that  principle.  But  it  is  better  to  read 
them  as  logaoedic  measures ;  and  that  course  is  followed  here,  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  opinion  on  the  subject. 

1  Different  Greek  poets  adopted  fixed  types  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  dactyls, 
and  so  a  large  number  of  verses  arose,  each  following  a  strict  law,  which  were  imi- 
tated by  the  Romans  as  distinct  metres. 
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371.  The  verses  constructed  upon  the  several  Logaoedic 

forms  or  models  are  the  following:  — 

1.  Glyconic  {Second  Glyconic^  catalectic) :  — 

Romae  |  principis  |  arbi|um. 
In  English :  — 

^  Forms  more  real  than  living  man."— 61l/4fif|^. 

Note.— In  this  and  most  of  the  succeeding  forms  the  first  foot  is  always 
irrational  in  Horace,  consisting  of  an  apparent  spondee  ( >). 

2.  Aristophanic  {First  Pherecrattc) :  — 

temperat  |  ora  |  frenis.  —  Hor, 

Note.— -It  is  very  likely  that  this  was  made  equal  in  time  to  the  preceding  bj 
protracting  the  last  two  syllables :  thus, — 

3.  Adonic  {First  Pherecrattc,  shortened) :  — 

Terruit  |  urbem.  —  Hor, 
Or  perhaps :  — 

n-v.^i,_i«Anp-5p|,|-  ||»t| 

4.  Pherecratic  {Second  Pherecrattc)  : — 

crSs  dontberis  haedo.  —  Hor, 

5.  Lesser  Asclepiadic  {Second  and  First  Pherecrattc^  both  cata- 

lectic^  I  ^^ 

««.>  l-v^vy  Il-II-v-'w  I  —  v^  I  i-c  A II 

Maecenas  atavfs  ^dite  r^gibds.— /^. 

6.  Greater  Asclepiadic  (the  same,  with  a  Logaasdic  Dipody  inter- 
posed3 :  — 

ll_>|-v^v^ll-II-vyv^|L-ll-wv^|_v^|^A« 
t6  ne  quacsierk  —  scire  nefls — qu^m  mihi  qu6m  tibf. — Hor. 

7.  Lesser  Sapphic  {Logaoedic  Pentapody,  with  dactyl  io  the  third 

place) :  — 

I1-,  w  I  _- >  1 -v^v^  I  _  w  I L- I  o  A I 

Integer  vUafc  sce\eT\sc^wt  ^^t>aa.—  Hw, 
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OrinEqgllsh;— 

^^BriUiant  hopei^  all  woven  In  goigeocis  tissueft." — Longfeltcnh 

8.  Greater  Sapphic  {Third  Glyconk^  First  Pherecratic)i'^^ 

II-.W  !-.>  I--UV>  iL-ll-iurw  I  —  W  ll-l  O  A« 
t6  deds  orO  Sybarfn  11  cfir  propeilb  am&ndo. — Hor, 

9.  Lfssrr  Alcaic  {Logacgdic  Tetrapody^  two  dactyls,  two   tro- 
chees) :  — 

vfrginibds  puertsque  duito. — Hor^ 
In  English  (nearly) :  -» 

"Blossom  by  blossom  the  Spring  begins."— ^/^d^^f/id  in  Calydon. 

la  Greater  Alcaic  {Logaosdic  Pentapody^  catalectic,  with  Ana< 
cmsist  and  dactyl  in  the  third  place,  —  compare  Lesser  Sapphic) :  — 

itist»Mr  ^t  tentcem  propositi  virtim.  —  Hor. 
Note.  ~- Only  the  above  LogaGedic  forms  are  employed  by  Horace. 

11.  PHALiECiAN  {Logaoedic  Pentapody^  with  dactyl  in  the  second 

place) !  — 

n  w>  \''Kj\j\^ya\^\j  Il.1..  An 

qua^nam  tl  mala  mSnt,  mis^lH  R&if  dl, 

&git  pr&ecipit^»*  (n  meds  iambos?—  CatuU,  xL 

In  English:  — 

^Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining.** — Longfellow. 

12.  Glyconic  VKE^CE.CBJLTic{MetrumSaiyricum)i^ 

0  Col6nia  quae  cupfs  ||  p6nte  liidere  16ngo.  —  CaHUl.  xvii. 

9.  Metres  of  Horace. 

372.  The  Odes  of  Horace  include  nineteen  varieties  of 

stanza ;  these  are :  — 

I.  Alcaic*  consisting  of  two  Greater  Alcaics  (10),  one  Trochaic 
Dimeter  with  anacrusis,  and  one  Lesser  Alcaic  (9)^:  aSp  — 

iust»M  6t  tenlicem  prdposid  virdm 
non  cfvi»M  ftrdor  priiva  iub^nddm 
non  vdltus  fnstantfs  tyrdnni 
m^nte  quatit  solid&  nequ'  Adster.—  Od,  ilL  J. 

(Fomid  in  Od.  i.  9,  16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37;   ii.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 11. 
I3>  ^4>  15*  'y>  '9>  20;   iii.  I,  2,  3>  4»  5>  6,  17*  ^h  23>  ^6,  29;  iv.  4,  9,  14,  15.) 

y  The  figures  refer  to  the  foregoing  iitt  (4  371V 
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Note.  —  The  Alcaic  Strophe  was  a  specia:  tevonte  with  Horace,  of  whos#  Odes 
thirty-seven  are  In  this  lorm.^  li  is  sometimes  called  the  Haratian  Stanza^  The 
verses  were  formerly  described  as,  X,  2.  spondee,  bacchius,  two  dactyls ;  3.  spondee, 
bacchius,  two  trochees ;  4.  two  dactyls,  two  trochees. 

2.  Sapphic  (minor) ^  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (7)  and 

one  Adonic  (3) :  as*  — 

Ubd  satfs  terrfs  nivis  Atque  dfrae 
grfindints  niisft  pater  6t  rab^nte 
d&cterll  sacrib  iacuUttus  &rces 
terruit  drbem.—  Od.  L  2. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  2,  10,  12,  20^  22,  25,  30,  32,  38;  IL  2, 4,  6»  8,  lO^  16; 
iiL  8,  II,  14,  18,  20,  22,  27;   iv.  2, 6b  II.     Carm.  Sac) 

Note. — The  Sapphic  Stanza  is  named  after  the  poetess  Sappho  of  Lesbos, 
and  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ancients.  It  is  used  by  Horace  in  twenty-five 
Odes — more  frequently  than  any  other  except  the  Alcaic.  The  Lesser  Sapphic 
verse  was  formerly  described  as  consisting  of  a  Choriambus  preceded  by  a  trochaic 
dipody  and  followed  by  a  bacchius. 

3.  Sapphic  (major) ^  consisting  of  one  Aristophanic  (2)  and  one 
Greater  Sapphic  (%)  :  as,  — 

Lydia  dfc,  per  6mnes 
t8  de6s  ottf  Sybarfn  cfir  properfis  amando.  —  0<L  i  8. 

4.  AsCLEPlADEAN   L    (jfunor),  consisting  of  Lesser  Asclepiadics 

(5) :  as,— 

&cegi  monument«»»  a^re  perlnnids 

C^galtque  sittt— pyramid»Mr  ^Itids.  —  (9<£  IiL  3a 

(Found  in  Od.  i  i ;  iiL  30;  iv.  8.) 

5.  AscLEPlADEAN  IL,  consisting  of  one  Glyconic  (l)  and  one 
Lesser  Asclepladic  (5) :  as,  — > 

Nivis  qaa6  tibi  crSditdm 
dfibet  Virgititini, — ftnibus  Atddb 

r£dda8  (ncolam6m,  prec6r, 
^t  lervSs  animal  >-  df  mididm  mea6.  — >  OtL  L  3. 

(Foand  in  Od.  L  3, 13,  19, 36;  iii  9, 15,  19,  24,  25,  28;  iv.  1,  3.) 

6.  AscLEPiADEAN  IIL,  consbting  of  tliree  Lesser  Asclepiadics  (5) 
and  one  Glyconic  (l) :  as,  — 

Qufs  desfderi6  sft  pndor  adt  moddt 
tdm  cart  capitis? —  praecipe  Ifigubrfo 
duitus,  M€lpomen8,  —  cu(  kquidam  pat6r 
vdcem  cdm  cytliaift  dediL—  Od,  L  24. 

(Found  in  Od.  L  6»  15,  24, 33;  H  12;  IiL  10, 16;  iv.  5, 12.) 

^  See  the  Indnbc^ivif  ^v^  a^  4^V 
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7.  AscxEPlADRAir  IV.,  consisting  of  two  Lesser  Asdepiadics  (5), 
one  Pherecratic  (4)«  and  one  Glyconic  (i) :  as,  — 

O  fons  B&ndusiaS  spl6ndidi6r  vitid, 

dtUd  dtgne  merd,  n$n  sine  fldribdiy 
cris  don&beris  ha6d5 
cuf  frons  tdrgida  cdrnibds.—  Od.  lii.  15. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  5,  14,  2i»  23;  ii  7;  iii  7. 13;  iv.  13.) 

8.  AscLEPiADEAN  V.  {major)^  consbting  of  Greater  Asdepiadics 
(6):  as,— 

tft  ne  qaa€sier(s  —  scfre  nef &s !  —  quern  mihi,  qu6m  tibf 
ftnem  dt  dedednt  —  LedconoS  —  n6c  Babylfinifis 
totalis  nomerds.  —  Od,  L  1 1. 

(Found  in  Od.  L  ii,  18;  iv.  la) 

9.  Alcmanian,  consisting  of  Dactylic  Hexameter  (§  362)  alternating 
with  Tetrameter  (§  364.  a),     (Od.  i.  7,  28 ;  Epod.  12.) 

10.  Archilochian  L,  consisting  of  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternat- 
ing with  Trimeter  Catalectic  {Dactylic  Penthetnim^  see  §  364.  b)^ 
(Od.  iv.  7.) 

11.  Archilochian  IV.,  consisting  of  a  Greater  Archilochian 
{heptatneter^  §  368.  l),  followed  by  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic 
(§  365.  </).     The  stanza  consists  of  two  pairs  of  verses:  aSf<— 

sdivitur  ftcris  hiems  grat&  vice  D  VSris  6t  Favdni, 

trahdntque  siccas  mltchinae  cadnas; 
tc  neque  i&m  stabulfs  gaud^t  pecus,  |)  adt  arfttor  ^;iu^ 

nee  prfita  canis  filbicant  prufnis. —  Od,  L  4. 

12.  Iambic  Trimeter  alone  (see  §  365).    (£p.  17.) 

13.  Iambic  Strophe  (see  f  365.  a),    (Ep.  i-io.) 

14.  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with  Iambic  Dimeter:  a8»«— 

n6x  erat,  ki  caeld  fulgSbat  liina  serSno 

intdr  minora  sfdera, 
cdm  til,  mfignordm  niim^n  laesi&ra  de6rum, 

in  v^rba  iurabfis  mea. — Epod,  15.    (So  in  Ep.  14.) 

15.  Dactylic  Hexameter  with  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  365);  as, — 

Altera  i&m  teritdr  bellt^  civflibus  aetas, 
suls  et  ipsa  Rdma  viribds  ruit  —>  Epod,  l6w 

\(k  Verse  of  Four  Lesser  Ionics :  as,  -» 

miserar^fM  est  I  nequ'  amoii  \  dare  ludom  I  neqne  dnld 
mala  vino  |  laver^  ant  exianimari  |  metnentet-  —  Od.  tlL  la. 
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17.  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  365) ;    Dactylic  Penthemim   (§   364.  ^) ; 
Iambic  Dimeter :  as,  — 

Pecti  nihil  me  sicut  antea  iuvat 
scribere  versiculos  —  amore  perculsdm  gravi.  —  Epod.  ii. 

18.  Dactylic   Hexameter;    Iambic  Dimeter;    Dactylic  Penthemim 
(§  364-  b)'-  as,  — 

h6rrida  tempest^s  caeldm  contraxit,  et  (mbres 
nivesque  deducdnt  lovem :  ndnc  mare,  ndnc  silfiae.  .  .  . 

—  Epod.  13. 

19.  Trochaic   Dimeter,   Iambic   Trimeter,   each   catalectic   (see   § 
367.  b). 

INDEX  TO  THE  METRES  OF  HORACE. 

Lib.  I. 


I. 

Maecenas  atavis :  4. 

20. 

Vile  potabis :  2. 

2. 

lam  satis  terris :  2. 

21. 

Dianam  tenerae:  7* 

3- 

Sic  te  diva :  5. 

22. 

Integer  vitae :  2. 

4- 

Solvitur  acris  hiems:  11, 

23- 

Vitas  hinnuleo :  7, 

5- 

Quis  multa :  7. 

24. 

Quis  desiderio :  6. 

6. 

Scriberis  Vario :  6. 

25- 

Parcius  iunctas :  2. 

7. 

Laudabunt  alii :  9. 

26. 

Musis  amicus :  i. 

8. 

Lydia  die :  3. 

27. 

Natis  in  usum :  i. 

9. 

Vides  ut  aita :  i. 

28. 

Te  maris:  9. 

10. 

Mercuri  facunde  nepos :  a. 

29. 

Icci  beatis:  i. 

II. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris :  8. 

30- 

0  Venus :  2. 

12. 

Quern  virum :  2. 

31- 

Quid  dedicatum:  X. 

13. 

Cum  tu  Lydia :  5. 

32. 

Poscimur:  2. 

14. 

0  navis :  7. 

33- 

Albi  ne  doleas :  6. 

15. 

Pastor  cum  traheret :  6. 

34. 

Parens  deorum :  i. 

16. 

0  matre  pulcra :  i. 

35. 

0  diva:  1. 

17- 

Velox  amoenum :  z. 

36. 

Et  thure :  5. 

18. 

NuUam  Vare :  8. 

TH- 

Nunc  est  bibendmn :  x. 

19. 

Mater  saeva:  5. 

38. 

Persicos  odi :  2, 

Lib. 

IL 

X. 

Motum  ex  Metello :  i. 

11. 

Quid  bellicostis :  X. 

2. 

Nullus  argento :  2. 

12. 

Nolis  longa:  6. 

3* 

Aequam  memento:  z. 

13- 

I  He  et  nefasto:  i. 

4. 

Ne  sit  ancillae :  2. 

14. 

Eheu  fugaces :  x. 

5- 

Nondum  subacta :  i. 

15- 

lam  pauca :  i. 

6. 

Septimi  Cades:  2. 

16. 

Otium  divos :  i. 

7. 

0  saepe  mecum :  i. 

17. 

Cur  me  querelis :  i. 

8. 

Ulla  si  iuris :  2. 

18. 

Non  ebur :  19. 

9- 

Non  semper  imbres:  i. 

19. 

Bacchum  in  remotis:  x. 

xa 

Rcctius  vives:  a. 

90. 

S§  372, 373.]        Index  to  Metres  of  Horace. 
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Lib.  III. 


I.  Odi  profanum :  i. 
a.  Angustam  amice :  i. 

lustum  et  tenacem :  i. 

Descende  caelo :  i. 

Caelo  tonantem :  i. 

Delicta  maionim :  i. 

Quid  fles :  7. 

Martiis  caelebs :  2. 

Donee  gratus :  5. 

Extremum  Tanain :  6. 

Mercuri  nam  te :  2. 

Miserarum  est :  16. 

O  fons  Bandusiae:  7. 

Herculis  ritu :  2. 

Uxor  pauperis:  5. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 


1.  Intermissa  Venus :  5. 

2.  Pindarum  quisquis :  2. 

3.  Quem  tu  Melpomene : 

4.  Qualem  ministnim :  i. 

5.  Divis  orte  bonus :  6. 

6.  Dive  quem  proles :  2. 

7.  Diffiigere  nives :  10. 

8.  Donarem  patents:  4. 


1.  Ibis  Liburnis :  13. 

2.  Beatus  ille :  13. 

3.  Parentis  olim :  13. 

4.  Lupis  et  agnis :  13. 

5.  At  O  deorum :  13. 

6.  Quid  immerentes :  13. 

7.  Quo  quo  scelesti :  13. 

8.  Rogare  longo :  13. 

9.  Quando  repostum :  13. 


16.  Inclusam  DanaSn :  6. 

17.  Aeli  vetusto :  i. 

18.  Faune  nympharum :  2. 

19.  Quantum  distet :  5. 

20.  Non  vides:  2. 

21.  O  nata  mecum:  i. 

22.  Montium  custos :  a. 

23.  Caelo  supinas :  i. 

24.  Intactis  opulentior:  5. 

25.  Quo  me  Bacche :  5. 

26.  Vixi  puellis :  i. 

27.  Impios  parrae:  2. 

28.  Festo  quid:  5. 

29.  Tyrrhena  regum :  i. 

30.  Exegi  monumentum :  4. 


Lib.  IV. 


Epodes. 


9.  Ne  forte  credas :  1. 

10.  O  crudelis  adhuc :  8. 

11.  Est  mihi  nonum :  2. 

12.  lam  veris  comites :  6. 

13.  Audivere  Lyce:  7. 

14.  Qua  cura  patrum :  i. 

15.  Phoebus  volentem :  i. 
Carmen  Saeculare  :  2. 


10.  Mala  soluta :  13. 

11.  Pecti  nihil :  17. 

12.  Quid  tibi  vis :  9. 

13.  Horrida  tempestas :  18. 

14.  Mollis  inertia :  14. 

15.  Nox  erat :  14. 

16.  Altera  iam :  15. 

17.  Iam  iam  efficaci :  12. 


373.   Other  lyric  poets  use  other  combinations  of  the 
above-mentioned  verses.     Thus,  — 

a,  Glyconics  with  one  Pherecratic  (both  imperfect)  :  as,  — 

Dia|  nae  sunms  |  in  fide 
puel|W  et  puer*  |  integri: 
Dia|nam,  puer*  |  integri 

puel  I  laeque  ca  |  na  |  mus. — Catull.  34. 

h.  Sapphicsy  in  a  series  of  single  lines,  closing  with  an  Adonic:  as,  — 

An  majgis  di|ri  trtoa|ere  |  Manes 

Her cu  |  k»«  ?  et  vi  \  sum  cams  \  \iv^\tot>aia. 
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figjt  I  abrupltis  trSp!|dusc&|ten!8? 
lallilmur!  laeltevlfnit  |  ecocf  |  vnltS, 
quern  tu  I  lit  Poe|is;  hum^lrisquS  1  tela 
gestat  I  et  noltas  popu|lis  pha|retris 

Herculis  |  heres.  —  Sen.  Here,  (Et.  1600-6. 

c  Sapphics  followed  by  Glyconics^  of  indefinite  number  (id.  Here 
Fur.  830-874,  875-894). 

10.  MiscellaneouB. 

374.  Other  measures  occur  in  various  styles  of  poetry : 
viz., — 

a,  ANAP-fiSTic  verses  of  various  lengths  are  found  in  dramatic 
poetry.  The  spondee,  dactyl,  or  proceleusmatic  may  be  substituted 
for  the  anapaest :  as,  ^ 

hie  homost  I  omm«M  homi|num  praefcipuos 

volupta  I  tibus  gau  |  dtlsqu^  an  |  tepotens. 

ita  com|mdda  quae  |  cupi^  e|veniunt, 

quod  ago  |  subit,  ad|secue  1  sequitur: 

ita  gau  I  df  urn  sup  |  peditat.  —  Plaut.  Trin,  1 1 15-19. 

b.  Bacchiac  verses  (five-timed)  occur  in  the  dramatic  poets,  —  very 
rarely  in  Terence,  more  commonly  in  Plautus,  —  either  in  verses  of 
two  feet  (Dimeter)  or  of  four  (Tetrameter).  They  are  treated  very 
fireely,  as  are  all  measures  in  early  Latin.  The  long  syllables  may  be 
resolved,  or  the  motossus  (three  longs)  substituted :  as,  — 

multas  res  |  simit*  in  |  mSo  cor|dS  vorso^ 
mnlt»M  in  colgitando  1  dolor^^^  injdlpiscor 
^gomet  me  |  cog^  et  mafc^r^  et  delfatigo; 
magister  1  luih'  exerldtor  anilmus  nunc  est 

—  Plaut.  TWii.  223-226. 

€.  Cretic  measures  occur  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bacchiac,  with 
the  same  substitutions.    The  last  foot  is  usually  incomplete :  as,  — 

amor  amilcus  mihi  |  ne  fuas  1  unquam. 
his  ego  1  d?  artibus  |  gratiam  |  facio. 
nil  £g^  isltos  motor  1  faecSos  |  mores.  —  id.  267,  293,  297. 

d.  Saturnian  Verse.  In  early  Latin  is  found  a  rude  form  of  verse, 
not  borrowed  from  the  Greek  like  the  others.  The  rhythm  is  Iambic 
Tetrameter  (or  Trochaic  with  Anacrusis),  but  the  Arsis  is  often  synco- 
patedf  especially  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  verse :  as,  — 
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11.  Early  Prosody, 

876.  The  prosody  of  the  earlier  poets  differs  in  several 
respects  from  that  of  the  later.* 

tf.  At  the  end  of  words  a  was  only  feebly  sounded,  so  that  it  does 
not  make  position  with  a  following  consonant,  and  is  sometimes  cut  ofif 
before  a  vowel.    This  usage  continued  in  all  poets  till  Cicero^s  time 

(§  347.  O- 

b.  The  last  syllable  of  any  word  of  two  syllables  may  be  made  short 
if  the  first  is  short.  (This  effect  remained  in  a  few  words  like  putft, 
cavS,  val5,  vidS ;  cf.  §  348.)    Thus,  — 

ab&t  (C«/.  ii.  I.  12);  apud  test  (7W«.  196);  s5ror  dictast  (^Enn.  157); 
bonas  {SHch,  99) ;  domi  dSaeque  (JPseud.  37) ;  domi  {Mil,  194). 

r.  In  the  same  way  a  long  syllable  may  be  shortened  when  preceded 
by  a  short  monosyllable :  as,  — 

id  Sst  profecto  {Merc,  372);  £rit  et  tib/ gxop^tam  (JMiL  lOii);  si  qaid'"* 
h^rcle  (^Asin,  414) ;  quid  5st  si  hoc  {^Andria^  237). 

d.  In  a  few  isolated  words  position  is  often  dbregarded.*  Such  are 
Xlle,  Iste,  Inde,  tlnde,  nSmpe,  Ssse  (?).    Thus, — 

ecquis  his  in  aedibust  (^Bacch,  581). 

e.  In  some  cases  the  accent  seems  to  shorten  a  syllable  preceding  it 
io  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables,  as  in  senSctfLtl,  Syr&cHsae. 

/•  At  the  beginning  of  a  verse  many  syllables  long  by  position  stand 
for  short  ones :  as,  — 

idnS  til  (JPseud,  442);  gstne  consimilis  (^Epid,  v.  i.  18). 

g.  The  original  long  quantity  of  many  final  syllables  b  retained. 
Thus:  — 

1.  Final  -a  of  the  first  declension  is  often  long:  as,  — 

x9  epfstula  qaid'««  (ilia  sit  in  a^dibus  (Asin,  762). 

2,  Final  -a  of  the  neuter  plural  is  sometimes  long  (though  there 
seems  no  etymological  reason  for  it) :  as,  — 

ndnc  et  amico  |  pr6sperab9  et  |  g^nio  meo  mul  |  ta  bona  faciam  {P^s,  263). 

1  Before  the  Latin  language  was  used  in  literature,  it  had  become  much  changed 
by  the  loss  of  final  consonants  and  the  shortening  of  final  syllables  under  the 
influence  of  accent  (which  was  originally  free  in  its  position,  but  in  Latin  became 
limited  to  the  penult  and  antepenult).  This  tendency  was  arrested  by  the  study  of 
grammar  and  by  literature,  but  shows  itself  again  in  the  Romance  languages.  In 
many  cases  this  change  was  still  in  progress  in  the  time  of  the  early  poets. 

s  Scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  principle  or  the  extent  of  this  irregularity. 
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3.  The  ending  -or  b  retained  loqg  in  nouns  with  long  stem-vowel 
(original  r-stems  or  original  s-stems) :  as,— 

modo  quom  dicta  in  ml  ingerebas  6diam  non  nxOr  cram  (Ann,  927). 
ita  mi  in  pector«  &tque  oorde,  f&cit  amOr  inc^ndinm  (Merc.  500). 
itque  quanto  ndx  foisti  16ngiAr  hac  pr6xama  (AmpA,  548)« 

4.  The  termination  -es  (-ItiB)  is  sometimes  retained  long,  as  in 
mnesy  Buperstte. 

5.  All  verb-endings  in  -r,  -b,  and  -t  may  be  retained  long  where  the 
vowel  is  elsewhere  long  in  inflection :  as,  — 

r^gredior  audtsse  me  ( C<7//.  1023) ;  &tqu'  ut  qui  fueris  et  qui  nunc  (id. 
248);  me  n6niinat  haec  (Epid.  iv.  I.  8);  faciat  ut  semper  (Poen.  ii. 
42);  infuscabat,  amabo  (Cretics,  Cist.  \.  21);  qui  amet  {Merc.  1021); 
at  nt  in  bello  capitur  alter  f3ius  {jCapt.z^\  tibi  sit  ad  me  revels 
(True.  ii.  4.  79). 

h.  The  huUus  Is  allowed  very  freely,  especially  at  a  pause  in  the 
sense,  or  when  there  is  a  change  of  the  speaker.* 

*  The  extent  of  this  license  is  still  a  question  among  scholars ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  texts  it  must  sometimes  be  allowed. 
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•  1.  Reckoning  of  Time. 

Note.— The  Roman  Year  was  designated,  in  earlier  times,  by  the  names  of  the 
Consuls;  but  was  afterwards  reckoned  from  the  building  of  the  City  {ad  urbt 
amdUat  annd  wbis  canditae)^  the  date  of  which  was  assigned  by  Varro  to  a  period 
corresponding  with  B.C  753.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  Roman  dates  to  those 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  year  of  the  city  is  to  be  subtracted  Jrom  754 :  e.g.  A.U.C  691 
(the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship)  ^  B.C  63. 

Before  Caesar's  reform  of  the  Calendar  (B.C.  46),  the  Roman  year  consisted  o! 
355  days:  March,  May,  Quintilis  (July),  and  October  having  each  31  days;  Feb- 
ruary having  28,  and  each  of  the  remainder  29.  As  this  Calendar  year  was  too  short 
for  the  solar  year,  the  Romans,  in  alternate  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pontifices, 
inserted  a  month  of  varying  length  {mensis  intercaldris)  after  February  23,  and 
omitted  the  rest  of  February.  The  **  Julian  year,"  by  Caesar's  reformed  Calendar, 
had  365  days,  divided  into  months  as  at  present.  Every  fourth  year  the  24th  of 
February  (vi.  kal.  Mart.)  was  counted  twice,  giving  29  days  to  that  month :  hence 
the  year  was  called  Bissexfilis,  The  month  Qumtilis  received  the  name  /Situs 
(July),  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  Sextilis  was  called  Augustus  (August),  in 
honor  of  his  successor.  The  Julian  year  (see  below)  remained  unchanged  till  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  (A.D.  1582),  which  omits  leap-year  three  times 
in  every  four  hundred  years. 

376.  Dates,  according  to  the  Roman  Calendar,  are 
reckoned  as  follows :  — 

a.  Thtjirst  day  of  the  month  was  called  Kalendae  (Calends), 

Note.  —  Kalendae  is  derived  from  cal&re,  to  call, — the  Calends  being  the 
day  on  which  the  pontiffs  publicly  announced  the  New  Moon  in  the  Comitia  Calata^ 
which  they  did,  originally,  from  actual  observation. 

b.  On  iki't  fifteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  thir* 
teenth  of  the  other  months,  were  the  Idfls  {/des),  the  day  of  Full  Moon. 

c.  On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the 
fifth  of  the  other  months,  were  the  Nonae  {Nones  or  ninths). 

d.  From  the  three  points  thus  determined,  the  days  of  the  month 
were  reckoned  backwards  as  so  many  days  before  the  Nones^  the  Ides^ 
or  the  Calends,  The  point  of  departure  was,  by  Roman  custom,  counted 
in  the  reckoning,  the  second  day  being  three  days  before,  etc.  Thb  gives 
the  following  rule  for  determining  the  date :  — 
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If  the  given  date  be  Calends,  add  two  to  the  number  of  days  in  the 

month  preceding,  —  if  Nones  or  Ides,  add  one  to  that  of  the  day  on 

which  they  fall,  —  and  from  the  number  thus  ascertained  subtract  the 

given  date :  thus,  — 

viii.  Kal.  Feb.  (33 -8)= Jan.  25. 
iv.  Non.  Mar.  (8— 4)  =  Mar.  4. 
iv.  Id.  Sept  (14— 4)= Sept.  10, 

For  peculiar  constructions  in  dates,  see  §  259.  e, 
e.  The  days  of  the  Roman  month  by  the  Julian  Calendar^  as  thus 
ascertained,  are  given  in  the  following  Table ;  — 


January, 

February. 

March. 

April 

\ 

X.  Kal.  Ian. 

Kal.  Feb. 

Kal.  Martiae 

Kal.  AprIlSs 

2.  IV.  Non.  Ian. 

IV.  Non.  Feb. 

VI.  Non. 

Mart. 

IV.  Non.  Api 

• 
• 

3.  III.    -       " 

III. 

M               N 

V. 

«• 

M 

in. 

M                U 

4.  prid.  -       " 

prid. 

M               M 

rv. 

M 

M 

prid. 

M               •• 

5.  Non.  Ian. 

NON 

.Feb. 

III. 

a 

M 

Non.  AprIlRj 

6.  Vlii.  Td.  15n. 

VIII. 

Id.  Feb 

'• 

prid. 

M 

M 

VIII. 

Td.  Apr. 

7.  VII.    -     " 

VII. 

M            M 

Non 

.  Martiae 

VII. 

II      11 

* 

8.  VI.     -     " 

VI. 

M             M 

VIII. 

Id.  Mart. 

VL 

II             M 

9.  V.       «     " 

V. 

M            M 

VII. 

M 

M 

V. 

II             « 

la  IV.    "     " 

IV. 

M             (1 

VI. 

M 

M 

IV. 

II             •• 

11.  III.    ••     " 

III. 

«             M 

V. 

M 

M 

in. 

II             II 

12.  prid.  "     " 

prid. 

M            M 

IV. 

<1 

U 

prid. 

11             II 

13.  iDus  Ian. 

IDUS  Feb. 

III. 

«< 

«« 

Tdus  Aprit.fs. 

14,  XIX.  Kal.  Feb 

.  XVI. 

Kal.  MartiSs 

prid. 

M 

M 

XVII] 

[.  Kal.  MaiSs 

15.  xviii.  ••      " 

XV, 

(( 

M 

Tdus  Martiae 

XVII. 

II 

*« 

16.  XVII.   "      " 

XIV. 

M 

M 

XVII. 

Kal 

.  Aprilis. 

XVI. 

M 

M 

17.  XVI.    ••     " 

XIII. 

M 

U 

XVI. 

u 

(( 

XV. 

II 

M 

18.  XV.      "       " 

XII. 

(1 

«t 

XV. 

M 

i( 

XIV. 

II 

M 

19.  XIV.      "        " 

XI. 

U 

M 

XIV. 

«« 

M 

XIII. 

II 

« 

20,  XIII.      -        " 

X. 

U 

M 

XIII. 

It 

It 

XIL 

M 

•■ 

ai.  xiu     "      " 

IX. 

M 

M 

XII. 

M 

U 

XL 

M 

« 

22.  XI.      ••     *• 

VIII, 

M 

M 

XI. 

M 

M 

X. 

M 

« 

23.  X.       "     •• 

vn. 

M 

M 

X. 

M 

l< 

IX. 

M 

M 

24.  IX.       "      " 

VL 

<( 

M 

iX. 

U 

M 

VIIL 

M 

M 

25.  VIII.     •*       " 

V. 

M 

(« 

VIII. 

M 

M 

VIL 

M 

M 

26.  VII.       "        " 

IV. 

«t 

M 

VII. 

M 

M 

VL 

M 

M 

27.  VI.         "       " 

III. 

« 

M 

VI. 

M 

M 

V. 

M 

M 

28.  V.         "      " 

prid. 

M 

■* 

V. 

•1 

<l 

IV. 

M 

M 

29.  IV.       "      - 

[prid 

.  Kal  M3rt. 

IV. 

M 

It 

in. 

M 

•1 

30.  III.    "    " 

in  leap-vear. 

the 

in. 

<« 

<l 

prid. 

II 

M 

31.  prid.    "      " 

vi.  Kal.  (24th)  being  prid. 

U 

II 

(So 

June,    Sept. 

(So  Aug.,  Dec.) 

counted  twice.] 

(So  May.  July.  Oct) 

1      Nov.) 

Note.  — Observe  that  a  date  before  the  Julian  Reform  (B.C.  46)  is  to  be  found 
mot  by  the  above  table,  but  by  taking  the  earlier  reckoning  of  the  number  of  days 
in  the  moBth. 
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2.  Measures  of  Value,  eto. 

377*  The  money  of  the  Romans  was  in  early  times  wholly  of  cop- 
per. The  unit  was  the  &s,  which  was  nominally  a  pound  in  weight,  but 
actually  somewhat  less.    It  was  divided  into  twelve  unciae  {ounces). 

In  the  third  centmy  B.C.  the  fis  was  gradually  reduced  to  one-half 
of  its  original  value.  In  the  same  century  silver  coins  were  introduced, 
—  the  Dindrius  and  the  Sestertius*  The  Denarius  =  10  asses ;  the 
Sestertius  =  2%  asses. 

d78«  The  Sestertius  was  probably  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
fis  had  been  so  far  reduced  that  the  value  of  the  new  coin  (2>^  asses) 
was  equivalent  to  the  original  value  of  the  fls.  Hence,  the  Sestertius 
(usually  abbreviated  to  IIS  or  HS)  came  to  be  used  as  the  unit  of  value, 
and  nummus,  coin^  often  means  simply  sgstertitis.  As  the  reduction  of 
the  standard  went  on,  the  sestertius  became  equivalent  to  4  asses. 
Gold  was  introduced  later »  the  aureus  being  equal  to  100  sesterces. 
The  value  of  these  coins  is  seen  in  the  following  table :  — 

2yi  asses  =  i  sestertius  or  nummus  (hs),  value  nearly  5  cents. 
10     asses  or  4  sestertii  =  i  denarius  •    •    .  **         **     20   ^ 
1000     sesterdi  =  i  sesterdum **        ^     I^SO.oo. 

Note.— The  word  sSstertius  is  a  shortened  form  of  sSmis-tertius,  the 
third  one,  a  half.  The  abbreviation  IIS  or  HS  «  duo  et  B6mi8,  2^,  t^|>o  and  a 
kaif. 

379*  The  SGstertium  (probably  originally  the  genitive  plural  of 
sfistertius)  was  a  sum  of  money,  not  a  coin:  the  word  is  inflected 
regularly  as  a  neuter  noun :  thus,  tria  sSstertia  ==  $150.00. 

When  sistertium  b  combined  with  a  numeral  adverb,  centina  tnllia^ 
hundreds  of  thousands^  is  to  be  understood :  thus  deciens  sistertium 
(deciins  hs)  =  $5o,ooa 

In  the  statement  of  large  sums  sistertium  is  often  omitted:  thus 
sexUgiins  (Rose.  Am.  2)  signifies,  sexdgiins  [centina  mflia]  sistertium 
('6,000,000  sesterces)  =  $300,000  (nearly). 

380*  In  the  statement  of  sums  of  money  in  cipher,  a  line  above 
the  number  indicates  thousands;  lines  above  and  at  the  sides  also, 
hundred-thousands.  Thus  hs.  dc.  =  600  sistertif ;  HS.  DC  =  600,000 
sistertitf  or  600  sistertia ,  H.s.  [dc]  =  60,000,000  sistertif, 

881*  The  Roman  Measures  of  Length  are  the  following :  — 

13  inches  (^mncime)  s=  i  Roman  Foot  i^es:  11.65  B^nglish  inches). 
lyi  Feet  =  I  Cubit  (jcuhiium). — 23^  Feet  =  i  Degree  or  Step  (j^adus). 
5  Feet  =  I  Psce  (/ajrfif).—  loco  Paces  {milU  ^aisuvLnC\-=^\ \K53a.. 
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The  Roman  mile  was  equal  to  4850  English  feet 
The  IHgerum^  or  unit  of  measure  of  land,  was  an  area  of  240  (Roman) 
feet  long  and  120  broad ;  a  little  less  than  f  of  an  English  acre* 

382.  The  Measures  of  Weight  are  — 

12  unciae  {ounces)  =  one  pound  (Jibra^  about  f  lb.  avoirdupois). 
Fractional  parts  (weight  or  coin)  are  — 

1.  (t^j)»  uncia.  5.  (^j),  quincunx, 

2.  (^),  sextans.  6.  (0,  semissis. 

3.  (J),  quadrans,  7.  (f^j),  septunx, 
4*  (i)>  i^i^*^*  8.  (f),  ^^jjfj. 

The  Talent  [talentum)  was  a  Greek  weight  (raAavroi')  =  60  librae. 


9.  [X)^dodrans. 

10.  (f ),  dextans. 

11.  (ii),  deunx, 

12.  ftB. 


383.  The  Measures  of  Capacity  are  — 

12  cyathi  =  i  sextarius  (nearly  a  pint). 
16  sextarii=  i  modius  (peck). 

6  sextarii  =  i  congius  (3  quarts,  liquid  measure). 

8  congii  =  i  amphora  (6  gallons). 

384«  The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  abbreviations  found 
in  Latin  inscriptions  and  sometimes  in  editions  of  the  classic  authors. 


A.,  absolvby  anitqtib. 
A.  U.,  anrib  urbis, 
A.  U.C.,  ab  urbe  condita. 
C»  condemnor  comiHaiis, 
COS.,  consui  {consult), 
cost.,  consuHs  (consulibus), 
D.,  dtvus. 
D.  D.,  dono  dedit, 
D.  D.  D.,  datt  dicai^  dedicai, 
des.,  designatus. 
D.  M.,  dn  manes, 
eq.  Rom.,  eques  Rdmanui, 
F.,  filius,  fasius. 
Ictus.,  iurisconsuUus, 
Id.,  tdus, 
imp.,  imperator, 
I.  O.  M.,  Icvi  optimi  maximi, 
K^  Km!.,  KaUndme, 
K.y  nepoSt  nefastus, 
N.  L,p  ndn  li^ii. 


P.  C,  patres  conscripH. 

pi.,  pubis. 

pont  max.,  ponHfex  maximum, 

pop.,  populus. 

P.  K.^  populus  Romunus, 

pr.,  praetor, 

proc,  proconsul, 

Q.  B.  F.  F.  Q.  s.,  quod  bonum  feltx 

faustumque  sit. 
Quir.,  Quirltes, 
resp.,  respub/ica,  respondet, 
S.,  salutem,  sacrum,  senatus, 
s.  C,  senatus  consultum. 
8.  D.  P.,  salutem  dtcU  plurimam, 
S.  P.  Q.  R.,  Senatus  Populusque  Rd- 

manus. 
s.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.9  it  ffaHi  bene  eet^  egs 

valei. 
pi.  tr.,  tribunus  plebis. 
13.  (u.  &.),  uti  mps. 


GLOSSARY 

OP  TERMS  USED  IN  GRAMMAR,   RHETORIC,  AND  PROSODY 


Note.  —  Many  of  these  terms  are  pedantic  names  given  by  early  grammarians 
to  forms  of  speech  used  naturally  by  writers  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  were 
using  figures  at  all — as,  indeed,  they  were  not  Thus  when  one  says,  "  It  gave  me 
no  little  pleasure,"  he  is  unconsciously  using  Litotes ;  when  he  says,  "  John  went 
up  the  street,  James  down,"  Antithesis;  when  he  says,  **  High  as  the  sky,"  Hyper^ 
bole.  Many  were  given  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  usage  referred 
to.  Thus  mSd  and  t€d  ($  98.  c)  were  supposed  to  owe  their  d  to  Paragoge^ 
sUmpsI  its  p  to  Epenthesis.  Such  a  sentence  as  "  See  my  coat,  how  well  it  fits  I  ** 
was  supposed  to  be  an  irregularity  to  be  accounted  for  by  Prolepsis, 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  convenient  designations  for  phenomena  which  often 
occur;  and  most  of  them  have  a  historic  interest,  of  one  kind  or  another. 

385.    I.  Grammatical  Terms. 

Anacoluthon :  a  change  of  construction  in  the  same  sentence,  leaving 

the  first  part  broken  or  unfinished. 
Anastrophe:  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
Apodosis:  the  conclusion  of  a  conditional  sentence  (see  Protasis)  • 
Archaism :  an  adoption  of  old  or  obsolete  forms. 
Asyndeton :  omission  of  conjunctions  (§  208.  d). 
Barbarism  :  adoption  of  foreign  or  unauthorized  forms. 
Brachylogy :  brevity  of  expression* 
Crasis:  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one  (§  10.  c). 
Ellipsis :  omission  of  a  word  or  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense 

(§  177.  note). 
Enallage :  substitution  of  one  word  or  form  for  another. 
Epenthesis:  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  (§  11.  ^). 
Hellenism :  use  of  Greek  forms  or  constructions. 
Hendiadys  {%v  hik  ImoIv)  :   the  use  of  two  nouns,  with  a  conjunction, 

instead  of  a  single  modified  noun. 

Hypallage :  interchange  of  constructions. 

Hysteron  proteron :  a  reversing  of  the  natural  order  of  ideas. 

This  term  was  applied  to  cases  where  the  natural  sequence  of  events  is  violated 
in  language  because  the  later  event  is  of  more  importance  than  the  earlier  and  so 
comes  first  to  the  mind.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  embellishment 
in  Greek,  and  so  was  imitated  in  Latin.  It  is  still  found  in  artless  narrative ;  cL 
"  Bred  and  Bom  in  a  Brier  Bush  "  (Uncle  Remus). 
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Metathesis :  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word  (§  1 1.  ^) . 

Paragoge:  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  to  the  end  of  a  word 

Parenthesis  I  insertion  of  a  phrase  interrupting  the  constructioii. 

Periphrasis:  a  roundabout  way  of  expression  {circumlocution). 

Pleonasm  :  the  use  of  needless  words. 

Polysyndeton  i  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  copulative  con- 
junctions. 

Prolepsis :  the  use  of  a  word  in  the  clause  preceding  the  one  where  it 
would  naturally  appear  (anticipation). 

Protasis:  a  clause  introduced  by  a  conditional  expression  (^  when, 
whoever),  leading  to  a  conclusion  called  the  Apodosis  (§  304). 

Syncope:  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word 

(§11.^). 
Synesis  {constructid  ad  sSnsum):  agreement  of  words  according  to  the 

sense,  and  not  the  grammatical  form  (§  182). 
Tmesis :  the  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  a  compound  word  by  other 

words  (cutting). 

This  term  came  from  the  earlier  separation  of  prepositions  (originally  adverbs) 
from  the  verbs  with  which  they  were  afterwards  joined ;  so  in  per  ecastor  scltus 
puer,  a  very  fine  boy^  egad  I  As  this  was  supposed  to  be  intentional,  it  was  ignorantly 
imitated  in  Latin;  as  in  cere-  commlnuit  -brum  (Ennius). 

Zeugma :  the  use  of  a  verb  with  two  different  words,  to  only  one  of 
which  it  strictly  applies  (yoking). 

386.    II.  Rhetorical  Figures. 

Allegory:  a  narrative  in  which  abstract  ideas  figure  as  circumstances, 
events,  or  persons,  in  order  to  enforce  some  moral  truth. 

Alliteration :  the  use  of  several  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

Analogy :  argument  from  resemblances. 

Anaphora:  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  successire 
clauses  (§  344- /)• 

Antithesis:  opposition,  or  contrast  of  parts  (for  emphasis:  §  344). 

Antonomasia  :  use  of  a  proper  for  a  common  noun,  or  the  reverse :  as, — 

sint  Maecenates  non  deeront  Flacce  Mar5nes,  so  there  be  patrons  (likr 

Maecenas), /^^/j  (like  Virgil)  will  not  be  lacking. 
ilia  foria  et  pestis,  that  fury  and  plague  (i.e,  Clodius) ;  Homeromastiz, 

scourge  of  Homer  (i,e.  Zoilus). 

Aposiopesis  :  an  abrupt  pause  for  rhetorical  effect. 
Catachresis:  a  harsh  metaphor  (abUsio,  misuse  of  words). 
Chiasmus:  a  reversing  of  the  order  of  words  in  corresponding  pairs  of 
phrsises  (§344./^ 
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Climax:  a  gradual  increase  of  emphasis,  or  enlargement  of  meaning. 

Euphemism :  the  mild  expression  of  a  painful  or  repulsive  idea. 

Euphony:  the  choice  of  words  for  their  agreeable  sound. 

Hyperbaion  s  violation  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 

Hyperbole:  exaggeration  for  rhetorical  effect. 

irony:  the  use  of  words  which  naturally  convey  a  sense  contrary  to 

what  is  meant. 
Litotes:  the  affirming  of  a  thing  by  denying  its  contrary  (§  209.  c)» 
Metaphor:  the  figurative  use  of  words,  indicating  an  object  by  some 

resemblance. 
Metonymy :  the  use  of  the  name  of  one  thing  to  indicate  some  kindred 

thing. 
Onomatopoeia  :  a  fitting  of  sound  to  sense  in  the  use  of  words. 
Oxymoron  :  the  use  of  contradictory  words  in  the  same  phrase :  as,  — 
Ins&niens  sapientia,  foolish  wisdom, 

Paraleipsis  {Praeteriti6)\  artful  emphasis  by  pretended  omission. 

Paronomasia  :  the  use  of  words  of  like  sound. 

Prosopopoeia:  personification. 

Synchysis:  the  interlocked  order  (§  344.  k). 

Synecdoche:  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  the  reverse. 

387.    III.  Terms  of  Prosody. 

Acatalectic:  complete,  as  a  verse  or  a  series  of  feet  (§  359.  ^). 
Anaclasis :  breaking  up  of  rhythm  by  substituting  different  measures. 
Anacrusis:  the  unaccented   syllable    or  syllables  preceding  a  verse 

Antistrophe:  a  series  of  verses  corresponding  to  one  which  has  gone 

before  (cf.  strophe). 
Arsis  :  the  unaccented  part  of  a  foot  (§  358). 
Basis  :  a  single  foot  preceding  the  regular  movement  of  a  verse. 
Ccesura:  the  ending  of  a  word  within  a  metrical  foot  (§  358.  b\ 
Catalexis:  loss  of  a  final  syllable  (or  syllables)  making  the  series 

catalectic  (incomplete,  §  359.  a). 
Contraction:  the  use  of  one  long  syllable  for  two  short  (§  357). 
Correption:  shortening  of  a  long  syllablet  for  metrical  reasons. 
Diceresisi  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  foot  with  the  end  of  a  word 

(§  358. 0- 

Dialysis :  the  use  of  i  (consonant)  and  v  as  vowels  {siliia  =»  silva 

§  347.  d.  Rem;). 
Diastole:  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  by  emphasis  (§  359./"). 
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Dimeter  t  consisting  of  two  like  measureSo 

Dipodyi  consisting  of  two  like  feet. 

Distich :  a  system  or  series  of  two  verses. 

Ecthlipsisi  the  suppression  of  a  final  syllable  in  -m  before  a  word 

beginning  with  a  vowel  (§  359.  </). 
Elision:  the  cutting  off  of  a  final  before  a  following  initial  vowel 

(S  359-  0- 
Heptameter:  consisting  of  seven  feet. 

Hexameter:  consisting  of  six  measures. 

Hexapody :  consbting  of  six  feet. 

Hiatus :  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  without  contraction  or  elision  (§  359.  e). 

Ictus:  the  metrical  accent  (§  358.  tf). 

Irrational:  not  conforming  strictly  to  the  unit  of  time  (§  356.  note) . 

Logaoedic:  varying  in  rhythm,  making  the  effect  resemble  prose  (§  369). 

Monometer :  consisting  of  a  single  measure. 

•Mora:  the  unit  of  time  =  one  short  syllable  (§  355.  <i). 

Pentameters  consisting  of  five  measures. 

Pentapody :  consisting  of  five  feet. 

Penthemimeris :  consisting  of  five  half-feet. 

Protraction :  extension  of  a  syllable  beyond  its  normal  length  (§  355.  c). 

Resolution:  the  use  of  two  short  syllables  for  one  long  (§  357). 

Strophe :  a  series  of  verses  making  a  recognized  metrical  whole  (stanza), 

which  may  be  indefinitely  repeated. 

Synceresis :  i  (vowel)  and  u  becoming  consonants  before  a  vowel. 

SyncUoepha:  the  same  as  elision  (§359.  c.  Rem.). 

Synapheia :  elision  between  two  verses  (§359.  c*  Rem.). 

Synizesis:  the  combining  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable  (§  347.  ^}. 

Syncope:  loss  of  a  short  vowel. 

Systole:  shortening  of  a  syllable  regularly  long. 

Tetrameter:  consisting  of  four  measures. 

Tetrapody :  consisting  of  four  feet. 

Tetrastich :  a  system  of  four  verses. 

Thesis :  the  accented  part  of  a  foot  (§  358). 

Trimeter:  consisting  of  three  measures. 

Tripody :  consisting  of  three  feet. 

Tristich :  a  system  of  three  verses. 
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Latin  was  originally  the  language  of  the  plain  of  Ladum,  lying 
south  of  the  Tiber,  the  first  territory  occupied  and  governed  by  the 
Romans.  This  language,  and,  together  with  it,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Zend 
(Old  Persian),  the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  families,  and  the  Celtic,  are 
shown  by  comparative  philology  to  be  offshoots  of  a  common  stock, 
a  language  once  spoken  by  a  people  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
whence  the  different  branches,  by  successive  migrations,  passed  into 
Europe  and  Southern  Asia. 

This  Parent  Speech  is  called  the  Indo-European,  and  the  languages 
descended  fi-om  it  are  known  collectively  as  the  Indo-European  Family. 
By  an  extended  comparison  of  the  corresponding  roots,  stems,  and 
forms,  as  they  appear  in  the  different  languages  of  the  femily,  the 
original  Indo-European  root,  stem,  or  form  can  in  very  many  cases  be 
determmed,  A  few  of  these  forms  are  given  in  the  grammar  for  com- 
parison (see,  especially,  p.  83).  Others  are  here  added  for  further 
illustration :  — 

I.  Case  Forms  (Stem  vak,  voice). 


Indo-Eur. 

Sanskrit. 

Grbbk. 

Latim. 

Sing.  Norn. 

vaks^ 

vaks 

t^ 

vox 

Gen. 

vakas 

vachas 

h-K^t 

vocis 

Dat 

vakii 

vache 

hci 

voci 

Ace. 

vakam 

v&cham 

tico, 

vocem 

AbL 

vakat 

vachas 

(gen.  or  dat) 

voce(d) 

Log. 

vakf 

vachf 

(dat) 

(dat.) 

Instc 

vaki 

vachi 

(dat.) 

(abl.) 

Plur.  Norn. 

vakas 

vichas 

foes 

voces 

Gen. 

vakam 

vach&m 

hfimv 

vocum 

Dat 

vakbhyams 

vagbhyas 

h^i 

vocibus 

Ace. 

vakams 

vachas 

Hxas 

voces 

Abl. 

vakbhyams 

(as  dat.) 

(gen.  or  dat.) 

vocibus 

Log. 

vaksvas 

vaksd 

(dat) 

(dat) 

Instr. 

vakbhis 

vagbhts 

• 

(dat.) 

(abl.) 

1  To  avoid  unsettled  questions  of  Comparative  Grammar,  the  stem-vowel  k 
here  given  as  S,  though  the  vowel  undoubtedly  had  approached  o  before  the 
separation  of  the  various  Indo-European  languag,'&s  itoin.  \3ci<&  "^-^x^cx  ^^rj^^^s^ 
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2.  Cardinal  Numbers. 


Indo-Eus- 

SAMStaOT. 

Grbbk. 

Latih. 

I 

2 

? 
dva 

[eka] 
dva 

[.r,] 

5u> 

[unus] 
duo 

3 

4 

5 

6 

tri 

kvatvar 

kvankva 

? 

tri 

chatar 
panchan 
shash 

w4pt§ 

H 

tres 

quattuor 
quinque 
sex 

7 
8 

septip 
aktam 

saptan 
ashtan 

6KrS 

septem 
octo 

9 

navam 

navan 

iwv4a 

novem 

10 

dekm 

• 

dasan 

Uxa 

decern 

12 

dvadekm 

dva-dasan 

SfipSeica 

duodecim 

13 

20 

tridekm 

• 

dvideknta 

trayo-dasan 
vinsati 

rpwKai^eKa 

tredecim 
viginti 

30 
100 

trideknta 

• 

kntom 

trinsati 
9atam 

Tpidxovra 

triginta 
centum 

3.  Familiar  and  Household  Words. 


Indo-Eur. 

Sanskrit. 

Grebk. 

Latin. 

Father. 

patar- 

pitri- 

xariip 

pater 

Mother. 

matar- 

matri- 

fl'tlTfip 

mater 

Father-in-law. 

svakura* 

(va^ura- 

kKvp6s 

socer 

Daughter-in-law. 

snusha- 

snusha- 

vv6s 

nurus 

Brother. 

bhratar- 

bhratri- 

<ppi,Tnp^ 

frater 

Sister. 

svasar-  (?) 

svasar- 

[&d€X^] 

sorer 

Master. 

pati- 

pati- 

7r6<ris 

potis 

House. 

dama- 

dama- 

^6/ios 

domus 

Seat. 

sadas* 

sadas- 

$^og 

sides 

Year. 

vatas- 

vatsa- 

^TOJ 

vetus  C^ltt) 

Field. 

agra- 

ajra- 

iLyp6s 

ager 

Oxt  Cow, 

gau- 

go- 

fi0V9 

bos 

Sheep  i^Ewe). 

avi- 

avi- 

6Zt 

ovis 

Swine  ^Sow), 

811- 

sii- 

Is,  O^ff 

sus 

Yoke. 

yuga^ 

yuga- 

Cvy6v 

iugum 

Wagon. 

rata- 

rata- 

[^tto|a] 

rota  (zcmIm/) 

MiddU. 

madhya* 

madhya- 

fi4iro$ 

medius 

Sweet 

svadu- 

svadu- 

V^h 

tnavis 

The  emigrants  who  peopled  the  Italian  penmsnla  also  divided  into 
several  branches,  and  the  language  of  each  branch  had  its  own  develop- 
ment, until  all  the  rest  were,  crowded  out  by  the  dominant  Latin. 
These  dialects  liave  left  no  literature,  but  fragments  of  some  of  them 

'^Oaxk&maxu 
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have  been  preserved,  in  inscriptions,  or  as  cited  by  Roman  antiqua- 
rians; and  other  fragments  were  probably  incorporated  in  that  pop- 
ular or  rustic  dialect  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  modern  Italian. 
The  most  important  of  these  ancient  languages  of  Italy  were  the 
Oscan  of  Campania,  and  the  Umbrian  of  the  northern  districts. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  Etruscan,  which  is  of  uncertain  origin. 
Some  of  their  forms,  as  compared  with  the  Latin,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following :  ^- 


Latin. 

OsCAN. 

Umbrian. 

Latin. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian 

accinere 

arkane 

neque 

nep 

alteri  (loc.) 

alttrei 

per 

perum 

argento 

aragetud 

portet 

portaia 

avibus 

aveis 

quadrupedibus 

peturpursos 

censor 

ceiistur 

quattuor 

petora 

petur 

censebit 

censazet 

qmnque 

pomtis 

contra,  F. 

contrud,  N. 

qui,  quis 

pis 

pis 

comicem 

curnaco 

quid 

pid 

dextra 

destru 

quod 

pod 

pod 

dicere 

deicum  (of. 

venum-do) 

cui 

piei 

dixerit 

dicust 

quom 

pone,  pune 

duodecim 

desenduf 

rectori 

regaturei 

extra 

ehtrad 

siquis 

svepis 

facito 

factud 

stet 

stai't  (stai* 

et) 

fecerit 

fefacust 

subvoco 

sabocau 

fertote 

fertuta 

sum 

sum 

fratribos 

fratrus 

est 

i*st 

ibi 

ip 

sit 

set 

imperator 

embratui 

fuerit 

fust 

fust 

inter 

anter 

antes 

fueront 

fufans 

liceto 

licitud 

fuat 

fuid 

fuia 

magistro 

mestni 

tertium 

terdm 

medius 

mefa 

ubi 

puf 

mugiatur 

mugata 

uterque 

puturus  pid 

multare 

moltaum 

utrique 

puterei* 

putrespe 

Fragments  ot  early  Latin  are  preserved  in  inscriptions  dating  back 
to  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era;  and  some  Laws  are 
attributed  to  a  much  earlier  date,  —  to  Romulus  (b.c.  750),  to  Numa 
(B.C.  700) ;  and  especially  to  the  Decemvirs  (Twelve  Tables,  B.c.  450) ; 
but  in  their  present  form  no  authentic  dates  can  be  assigned  to  them. 
Spedmens  of  these  are  usually  given  in  a  supplement  to  the  Lexicon. 
(See  also  Cic.  De  Legibus^  especially  ii.  8 ;  iii.  3,  4.) 

An  instructive  collection  of  them  is  given  in  <<  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin,''  by  F.  D.  Allen :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Latin  did  not  exist  as  a  literary  language  until  about  B.C. 
The  language  was  then  strongly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  liteiary  study  and  admiration. 
The  most  popular  plays,  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  were  simply 
translations  fix>m  the  Greek,  introducing  freely,  however,  the  popdiar 
dialect  and  the  slang  of  the  Roman  streets.  As  illustrations  of  life  and 
manners  they  belong  as  much  to  Athens  as  to  Rome.  Thus  the 
natural  growth  of  a  genuine  Roman  literature  was  very  considerably 
checked.  Orations,  rhetorical  works,  letters,  and  histories,  —  dealing 
with  practical  afi^irs  and  the  passions  of  politics,  —  seem  to  be  nearly 
all  that  sprang  direct  from  the  native  soil.  The  Latin  poets  of  the 
Empire  were  mostly  court-poets,  writing  for  a  cultivated  and  luxurious 
class ;  satires  and  epistles  alone  keep  the  flavor  of  Roman  manners, 
and  exhibit  the  familiar  features  of  Italian  life. 

In  its  use  since  the  classic  period,  Latin  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
language  of  the  Qvfl  Code,  which  gave  the  law  to  a  large  part  of 
Europe ;  as  the  language  of  historians,  diplomatists,  and  philosophers 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  some  countries  to  a  much  later  period ; 
as  the  official  language  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  down  to  the 
present  day ;  as,  until  recently,  the  common  language  of  scholars,  so 
as  still  to  be  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  among  many 
learned  classes  and  societies ;  and  as  the  universal  language  of  Science, 
especially  of  the  descriptive  sciences,  so  that  many  hundreds  of  Latin 
terms,  or  derivative  forms,  must  be  known  familiarly  to  any  one  who 
would  have  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  natural  world,  or  be 
able  to  recount  them  intelligibly  to  men  of  science.  In  some  of  these 
uses  it  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  living  language;  while,  conven- 
tionally, it  retains  its  place  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education. 

During  the  classical  period  of  the  language,  Latin  existed  not  only 
in  its  hterary  or  urban  form,  but  in  local  dialects,  known  by  the  col- 
lective name  of  lingua  rustical  far  simpler  in  their  forms  of  inflection 
than  the  classic  Latin.  These  dialects,  it  is  probable,  were  the  basis 
of  modem  Italian,  which  has  preserved  many  of  the  ancient  words 
without  aspirate  or  case-inflection:  as,  orto  (Jiorius),  gente  {gintem). 
In  the  colonies  longest  occupied  by  the  Romans,  Latin,  in  its  ruder  and 
more  popular  form,  came  to  be  the  language  of  the  common  pe<^e. 
Hence  the  modem  languages  called  ••  Romance  "  or  ••  Romanic^ ;  viz., 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  together  with  the  Catalan 
of  Northeastern  Spain,  the  Provengal  or  Troubadour  language  of  the 
South  of  France,  the  *'  Rouman^  or  Wallachian  of  the  lower  Danube 
{Rovaaaxiai)^  and  the  ''  RoutnanscVi''''  ol^ome  districts  of  Switzerland 
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A  comparison  of  words  in  several  of  these  tongues  with  Latin  will 
serve  to  Ulustrate  that  process  of  phonetic  decay  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  body  of  this  Grammar  (§  8.  2),  as  well  as  the 
degree  in  which  the  substanc6  of  the  language  has  remained  unchanged. 
Thus,  in  the  verb  /^  ^e  the  Romance  languages  have  preserved  from 
the  Latin  the  general  tense-system»  together  with  both  the  stems  on 
which  the  verb  b  built.  The  personal  endings  are  somewhat  abraded, 
but  can  be  traced  throughout.  The  following  table  shows  the  forms 
assumed  by  sum  in  five  of  the  Romance  languages.  In  the  others*  the 
alterations  are  more  marked. 


Laxoi. 

Itauan. 

Spanish. 

PORTUGURSB. 

French. 

Provencal. 

sum 

sono 

soy 

sdu 

suis 

son  (sui) 

es 

sei 

eres 

es 

es 

ses  (est) 

est 

^ 

es 

h^ 

est 

es(ez) 

sumus 

siamo 

somos 

sdmos 

sommes 

sem  (em) 

estis 

siete 

sois 

sdis 

8tes 

etz(es) 

sunt 

sono 

son 

sao 

sont 

sont  (son) 

cram 

era 

era 

era 

^tais  (V  sta)  era 

eras 

eri 

eras 

eras 

etais 

eras 

erat 

era 

era 

era 

6tait 

era 

eramus 

eravamo 

^ramos 

^ramos 

etions 

eram 

eratis 

eravate 

erais 

^reis 

6tiez 

eratz 

erant 

6rano 

eran 

6ra5 

^taient 

eran 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fus 

fui 

fuisti 

fosti 

fuiste 

fSste 

fus 

fust 

fuit 

m 

fuS 

fSi 

fut 

fo  (fon) 

fuimns 

fummo 

fuimos 

fdmos 

fdmes 

fom 

fuistis 

foste 

fuisteis 

fostos 

fdtes 

fotz 

fuernnt 

fdrono 

fueron 

f6ra5 

furent 

foren 

sim 

sia 

sea 

seja 

sois 

sia 

sis 

su 

seas 

sejas 

&ois 

sias 

sit 

sia 

sea 

seja 

soit 

sia 

timus 

siamo 

seamos 

sej&mos 

soyons 

siam 

sitis 

siate 

seais 

sejais 

soyez 

siatz 

sint 

siano 

sean 

s^jao 

soient 

sian 

fuissom 

fossi 

fuese 

fSsse 

fusse 

fos 

liiissM 

fossi 

fueses 

fosses 

fusses 

fosses 

foisset 

fosse 

fuese 

f5sse 

fat 

fossa  (fos) 

loiisemiis 

f<5ssimo 

fu6semos 

fossemoft 

fussions 

fossem 

finsBetis 

foste 

liieseis 

fdsseis 

fnssiez 

fossetz 

Ittissent 

fSssero 

fuesen 

fdssem 

i^&&eiL\. 

loA&va 
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es 

sti 

se 

sS 

sols 

sias 

esto 

sia 

sea 

seja 

soit 

sia 

este 

siate 

sed 

s6de 

soyez 

siatz 

sunto 

siano 

sean 

s^jao     « 

soieut 

sian 

esse 

^ssere 

ser 

s8r 

Itre 

esser 

[sens] 

essendo 

siendo 

s8ndo 

etant 

essent 

PRINCIPAL  ROMAN  WRITERS. 


Republican  Writers. 


T.  Maccius  Plautus,  Comedies 

Q.  Ennius,  Annals,  Satires,  etc.  (Fragments) 

M.  Porcius  Cato,  Husbandry ,  Antiquities,  etc. 

M.  Pacuvius,  Tragedies  (Fragments)    . 

P.  Terentius  Afer  (Terence),  Comedies 

C.  Lucilius,  Satires  (Fragments) 

L.  Attius  (or  Accius),  Tragedies  (Fragments) 

M.  Terentius  Varro,  Husbandry,  Antiquities,  etc. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Orations,  Letters,  Dialogues 

C.  Julius  Caesar,  Commentaries     , 

T.  Lucretius  Carus,  Poem  "  De  Rerum  Natura  " 

C.  Valerius  Catullus,  Miscellaneous  Poems    . 

C  Sallustius  Crispus  (Sallust),  Histories  . 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Lives  of  Famous  Commanders 


B.C. 

254-184 
239-169 

234-149 

220-130 

195-159 
148-103 

170-75 

116-28 

106-43 

100-44 

95-52 

87-47 

86-34 

? 


Writers  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

P.  Vergilius  Maro  (Virgil),  Eclogues,  Georgics,  jEneid 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (Horace),  Satires,  Odes,  Epistles 

Albius  Tibullus,  Elegies 

Sextus  Propertius,  Elegies 

T.  Livius  Patavinus  (Livy),  Roman  History 

P.  Ovidius  Naso  (Ovid),  Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  etc. 

M.  Valerius  Maximus,  Anecdotes,  etc.   . 

C.  Velleius  Paterculus,  Roman  History 

Pomponius  Mela,  Husbandry  and  Geography 


70-19 

65-8 

54-18 

51-15 
59-A.D.  17 

43-A.D.  18 

-31 

19-31 
-50 


Writers  of  Silver  Agk, 

A.  Persius  Flaccus,  Satires 

L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  Philosophical  Letters,  etc. ;    Tragedies    . 
M.  Annaeus  Lucanus  (Lucan),  Historical  Poem  **  Pharsalia  " 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  History  of  Alexander        .... 
C  Flinius  Secundus  (Pliny),  Natural  History y  etc.    . 


A.D.  34-62 

-65 

39-65 
? 
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C  Valerius  Flaccus,  Heroic  Poem  "  Argonautica  " 
P.  Papinius  Statius,  Heroic  Poems  "  Thebais,"  etc. 

C.  Silius  Italicus,  Heroic  Poem  "  Punica  "    . 

D.  Junius  Juvenalis  (Juvenal),  Satires 
L.  Annaeus  Florus,  Historical  Abridgment   . 
M.  Valerius  Martialis  (Martial),  Epigrams 
M,  Fabius  Quintilianus  (Quintilian),  Rhetoric  . 
C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Annals^  History ^  etc.  . 
C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus  (Pliny  Junior),  Letters 
C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  The  Twelve  Casars 
Appuleius,  Philosophical  Writings^  "  Metamorphoses  " 
A.  Gellitts,  Miscellanies^  "  Noctes  Atticae  " 


-88 
61-96 
25-100 
40-120 
-120 
43-104 
40-118 
6o-n8 
61-115 
70- 

IIO- 

about  180 


Writers  of  Christian  Period. 


t  Q.  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus  (Tertullian),  Apologist 

t  M.  Minucius  Felix,  Apologetic  Dialogue 

t  Firmianus  Lactantius,  Theology. 

D.  Magnus  Ausonius,  Miscellaneous  Poems  . 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Roman  History 

Qaudius  Claudianus  (Claudian),  PoemSy  Panegyrics,  etc. 

t  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens,  Christian  Poems  . 

t  Aurelius  Augustinus  (St.  Augustine),  Confessions,  Discourses, 

t  Hieronymus  (St.  Jerome),  Homilies,  Dialogues,  Epistles,  etc 

Anicius  Manlius  Boethius,  Philosophical  Dialogue 

Maximianus,  Elegies 


etc. 


160-240 

about  250 

250-325 

-380 

-395 
-408 

348-410 

354-430 
-420 

470-520 

about  500 


t  Christian  writers. 
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In  tihis  index  are  given  all  the  simple  irregular  verbs  that  the  student  will  find  in  his 
reading.  Compounds  are  to  be  looked  for  under  simple  verbs.  If  the  simple  verb  is  given 
with  no  mention  of  compounds,  the  compounds  are  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb.  If  to 
the  simple  verb  a  compound  form  is  added  (as  "statuS  [constltuS]"),  the  compounds 
vary  from  the  simple  verb,  as  may  be  seen  under  the  particular  compound  mentioned.  If 
different  compounds  of  the  same  verbs  present  different  irregularities,  several  specimens 
are  appended  to  the  simple  verb  (see  e.g.  ago).  FulUface  figures  (thus,  91)  designate  the 
most  important  among  several  references.     References  are  to  sections,  unless  "  p."  is  used. 


ab-do,  3,  -did!,  -ditum,  130.  N. 
ab-eo,  see  eo. 

ab-nuo,  3, -nui, -nuitum  (-niitum)  [-nuo], 
ab-oleo,  2,  -evi  (-ui),  -itum,  131. 
ab-6lesco,  3,  -evi,  —  [aboleo] . 
abs-condo, 3, -di  (-didi), -ditum  [condo]. 
accerso,  see  arcesso. 
accidit  (impers.),  145,  146.  c, 
ac-cio,  4,  reg.  [-cio], 
ac-col6,  3,  -ul,  —  [colo], 
ac-credo,  see  credo, 
ac-cumbo,  3,  -cubui,  -itum,  132.  c* 
acuo,  3,  -ul,  -utum,  p.  86,  123.  cU 
ad-eo,  see  eo. 

ad-igo,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [ago], 
ad-imo,  3,  -emi,  -emptum  [emo]. 
ad-ipiscor,  -1,  -eptus,  135.  h, 
ad-nuo,  3,  -nuT,  -nutum  [-nuo], 
ad-oleo,  2,  -evi  (-ui),  -ultum,  131. 
ad-olesco,  3,  -evi,  -ultum  [adoleo]. 
ad-sentior.  -iri,  -sensus,  135.  h. 
ad-spergo,  3,  -spersi,  -spersum  [spargo], 
ad-sto,  I,  -stitT,  — .  130.  N. 
ad-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  11./3.  N. 
aequo,  i,  reg.,  166.  a.  2. 
aestuo,  I,  reg.,  123.  d,  166.  a.  3. 
af-^ri,  affatus,  144.  c. 
af-fero,  -ferre,  attuli,  allatum,  170.  eu 
af-fligo,  3,  -XI,  -ctum  [-fllgo], 
ag-gredior,  -T,  -gressus,  135.  h. 
agito,  I,  reg.,  167.  b,  N. 
agn5sco,  3,  -ovi,  agnltum,  132.  e, 
ago,  3,  egi,  actum,  9.  f.  124.  d^  132.  «. 
l6g,  ^,  170,  a,  N.  (agier,  128.  #.4).  \?ot 


regular  comps.,  see  ad-igo ;  for  others, 
see  cogo,  circum-,  per-,  sat-ago.] 

iio,  18./  N.  144.  a. 

albe5,  2,  -uT,  — ,  166.  b. 

albo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a,  2,  b, 

alesco,  3,  -Ul,  — ,  167.  a. 

algeo,  2,  alsi,  — ,  131, 166.  ^. 

al-lego,  3,  -egi,  -ectum  [lego], 

al-licio,  3,  -lexT,  -lectum  [-licio]. 

alo,  3,  alui,  altum  (alitumj,  123.  ^,  182.  e. 

ambio,  -Ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum  (ambibat), 
141.  c,  170.  b, 

amicio, 4,  amixi  (-cui),amictura,  133. 

amo,  pp.  92,  95 ;  §§  122.  ^,  125.  a,  126, 
a,  <f-^,  127  (synopsis),  p.  120,  p.  121 
(amat,  9.  e,  375-^.  5*.  amarat.  la  b\ 
amans,  113.  ^;  amarim,  amasse,  amas- 
sem,  128.  a.  i;  amassis,  128.  e,  5; 
amaturus  sum,  amandus  sum,  129,  p. 
157,  foot-n.), 

ante-capio,  3.  -cepi,  -captum  [capio]. 

ante-cello,  3,  — ,  —  [-cello], 

ante-fero,  like  fero,  170.  a, 

ante-sto,  i,  -steti,  — ,  130.  N, 

anti-sto,  i,  -steti,  — ,  130.  N. 

aperio,  4,  aperuT,  apertum,  133. 

apiscor,  -T,  aptus  [ad-ipiscor] ,  135.  k. 

ap-plaudo,  3,  -plaus!,  -plausum  5)laudo] 

arceo,  2,  -uT,  —  [co-erceo] ,  131.  N. 

arcesso  (accerso),  3,  -ivi,  arcessltun^ 
132.  d, 

ardeo,  2,  arsT,  arsum,  13Z. 

arguo,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  Z32,/ 
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aro,  i^reg.,  pp.  119, 120. 

ar-rigo,  3,  -rexJ,  -rectum  [rego], 

aspicio,  3,  -ea,  -ectum  [-spiciS]. 

assum,  late  form  of  adsum,  11.  /C  N. 

at-tollo,3,— ,— [toUo]. 

audeo,  audere,  ausus,  136  (ausim,  128. 
^.3;  sodes,  13.  c). 

audio,  4,  audivi,  auditum,  pp.  104-5, 
§§  122.  c^  124.  a,  125.  a,  i^.  dt  p.  120 
(contracted  forms,  128.  a.  2). 

aufer5,  -ferre,  abstuG,  ablatum,  170,  a, 

augeo,  2,  auxi,  auctum,  131. 

ave  (have),  avete,  aveto,  144. /C 

aveo,  2,  — ,  — ,  131.  N. 

bene-dico,  3,  -xi,  -dictiim,  169,  b, 
bene-&cio,  3,  -feci,  -factum,  19.  d,  z. 
bibo,  3,  bibi,  bibitum,  132. /C 
bullio,  4,  reg.,  i66,  d, 

cado,  3,  cecldi,  casum  [oc-c!do] ,  182.  &, 

zi.  a.  2, 124.  c,  125.  b, 
caeco,  I,  reg.,  130. 
caecutio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
caedo,  3,  cecldi,  caesum  [oc-cido],  10.  «, 

Z23.  c,  1, 132. 6. 
cale-facio,  like  facio,  169.  a. 
cale£ELCto,  i,  — ^  — ,  169.  a. 
caleo,  2,  -ul,  calitiirus,  131, 167.  a,  N. 
calesco,  3,  -ui,  — ,131,  167.  a.  N.,  169.  a, 
calleo,  2,  -ui,  — ,  131.  N. 
caneo,  2,  -ui,  131  n.,  166.  b. 
cano,  3,  cecini,tcantum  [con-cino],  132.  b. 
cantillo,  i,  reg.,  167.  d. 
capesso,  3,  capessivi,  -Itum,  132.  d,  167.  c, 

in-cipiss6,  3,  — ,  — . 
capio,  3,  cepi,  captum   [ac-cipio,  etc.; 

also  ante-capio] ,  125.  ^,  126.  ^,  132.  c^ 

p.  100  (capiet,  p.  89,  foot-n.  3). 
careo,  2,  -uI,  -iturus,  131.  N. 
carpo,  3,  -psT,  -ptum   [de-cerpo],  Z24.  ^, 

132.  a. 
caveo,  2,  c5vi,  cautum,  131. 
cavillor,  -ari,  -Stus,  167.  d. 
cedo  (Imperative),  cedite  (cette),  144.  yC 
cedS,  3,  cessT,  zi./ 1,  cessum,  11.  a.  2, 132. 

a;  ac-cedo,  11./  3. 
-cello,  Z32,  e  (only  in  comp.,  see  per- 

cello,  ex-cello,  ante-cello,  prae-cello), 
•cendo,  3,-cendi,-censum  (only  in  comp., 

as  m-cend5),  Z32.  f, 
oenseo,  s,  -ui,  censum,  Z3X. 
oerao,  3,  crei^,  cretum,  132.  c. 


certum  est  (impers.),  Z46.  c. 

cieo    (-cio),  ciere   (-cire),   dvl,  citum, 

131  [ac-cio,  ex-cio] . 
cingo,  3,  cinjd,  cinctum,  132.  a, 
-cio,  see  cieo. 

circum-ago,  3,  -egi,  -Sctum  [ago) . 
circum-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  ^Stum,  130.  N. 
circum-miini5, 4,  reg.,  170.  a. 
circum-sto,  i,  -steti  (-stiti),  — ,  X30.  N. 
clango,  3,  clanxl,  — ,  132,  a, 
claudeo,  2,  — ,  — ,  see  claud5  {limp), 
claudo  {limp),  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 
claudo  {close)  t  3,  clausi,  clausum   [ex* 

cliido],  132.  a, 
clepo,  3,  clepsl,  cleptum,  Z32.  a, 
clueo,  2,  — ,  — ,  X31.  N. 
co-emo,  3,  -emi,  -emptum,  132.  a. 
coepi,  -isse,  -ptiirus,  143.  a. 
co-erceo,  2,  -uf ,  -itum  [arceo] , 
co-gnosco,  3,  -gnovi,  -gnltum,  132.  e, 
c5go,  3,  co-egi,  co-actum,  10.  d  [ago] . 
colligo,  3,  -legi,  -lectum,  132.  e, 
col-loco,  I,  reg.,  170.  a. 
colo,  3,  colui,   cultum    [ex-,  ao-,   in-], 

132.  c, 
combGro,  3,  -ussT,  -iistum  [uro], 
com-miniscor,  -i,  -mentus,  Z3S.  h, 
c5mo,  3,  cSmpsi,  comptum,  132.  a, 
comperiS,  4,  -peri,  compertum,  X33. 
comperior,  -iri,  compertus,  135.  h,  N. 
com-pesco,  3,  -cui,  — ,  132.  c. 
com-pleo,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  131. 
com-pungo,  3,  -nxi,  -nctum  [pungo]. 
con-cino,  3,  -uI,  f-centum  [can5]. 
con-cupisco,  3,  -cupivi,  -cupitum,  X67.  a. 
con-cutio,  3,  -cussT,  -cussum,  Z32.  a, 
condio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d. 
con-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  130.  N. 
co-necto,  3,  -nexui,  -nexum,  11,  /  N. 
con-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  col-latum,  170.  a, 
con-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum,  170.  a,  N. 
con-fiteor,  -eri,  -fessus  [fateor], 
con-gruo,  3, -ui,  —  [-gruo], 
con-icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum  [iacio],  ZI.  b,  a. 
co-nitor  [nitor],  11./  N. 
co-niveo  [-niveo],  zi./  N. 
con-stat,  -are,  -Stiirum,  146, 146,  e, 
con-stituo,  3,  -ul,  -stitutum  [statuo]. 
con-sto,  z,  -stitf,  -stitum  (-stStum),  Z3a  N. 
con-sue-facio,  like  facio,  169.  a. 
con-suesco,   3,   -evi,  -etum   (consuSrat, 

128.  a.  z),  Z43.  c.  N.,  Z69.  a. 
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con-tingo,  3,  -tigl,  -tactum  [tango]  (con- 

tingit,  impers.,  146.  c). 
coquo,  3,  co3d,  coctum,  132.  a, 
cor-ripio,  3,  -ripm,  -reptum  [rapio] . 
cor  ruo,  3,  -uT,  —  [nio] ,  11./  3. 
credo,  3,  didi,  ditum  [-do] . 
crepo,  I,  -ul,  -itum,  130. 
cresco,  3,  crevi,  cretum,  123.  b.  i,  132.  c, 
criminor,  -an,  -atus,  135.  yC 
crocio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
cubo,  I,  -ul,  cubitum,  130. 
cucurio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
cudo,  3,  -cudi,  -cusum  [in-cudo],  132.  _/C 
-cumbo  [cub],  (see  ac-cumbo),  132.  c, 
cupio,  3,  cupivi,  cupTtum,  132.  d,  p.  86. 
-cupisco,  3,  see  con-cuplsco. 
cuit5,3,  cucurri,  cursum  [in-curro] ,  132.^. 
custodio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d, 

debeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  10.  d, 

de-cerpo,   3,  -cerpsi,  -cerptum,    146,   c 

[carpo], 
decet  (impers.),  decere,  decuit,  146.  c, 
de-fendo,  3,  -di,  -sum,  132.  yC 
de-fetiscor,  -I,  -fessus,  132.  yC  N. 
de-hlsco,  3,  -hivi,  —  [hlsc^. 
delectat  (impers.),  146.  c. 
deleo,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  122.  c^  125.  rf,  126. 

b.  2, 131. 
dementio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
demo,  3,  dempsi,  demptum,  132.  a, 
depso,  3,  -sui,  -stum,  132.  c, 
de-scendo,  3,  -dl,  -sum  [scando] . 
de-silio,  4,  -silui,  -sultum  [salio], 
de-sino,  3,  -sivl,  -sltum  [sino], 
de-sipio,  3,  — ,  —  [sapio], 
de-sisto,  3,  -stiti,  -stitum  [sisto], 
de-spicio,  3,  -spexl,  -spectum,  170.  a. 
de-spondeo,  2,  -dl,  -sum  [spondeo], 
de-struo,  3,  -striijd,  -structum,  170.  a, 
desum,  -esse,  -fiii  [sum], 
de-vertor,  -T,  -sus,  135.  i. 
dico,  3,  dixi,  dictum,  123.  c.  i,  132.  a,  169. 

b,  p.  120.  (dixtl,  128.  b\  die,  128.  c), 
dictito,  I,  reg.,  167.  b  and  N. 
dif-fero,  -ferre,  dis-tuH,  di-latum  [fero],- 
dif-fiteor,  -eri,  -fessus,  135.  i, 
di-gnosco,  3,  -gnovi,  —  [nosco]. 
di-ligo,  3,  -lexl,  -lectum,  p.  103.  foot-n, 

(di-lectus  as  adj.,  113.  ^). 
di-Iuo,  3,  -lui,  -liitum  [luo] . 
d!-mico,  1,  reg.,  xgo.  N. 
dir-ibed,  2,  — ,  -Itum,  n.  a.  i  [habeo\. 


dir-imo,  11,  a,  1  [emo]. 
di-ruo,  3,  -rui,  -rutum  [ruo] . 
dis-cedo,  3,  -cessi,  -cessum,  170.  b, 
disco  [Die] ,  3,  didici,  dlscitiirus,  182.  ht 

p.  86.     [So  compounds.] 
dis-crepo,  -ui  or  -avi,  — ,  130.  N. 
dis-icio,  3,  dis-ieci,  -iectum  [iacio]. 
dis-pando,   3,  -di,  -pansum    (-pessum) 

[pando]. 
dis-sideo,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeo]. 
di-sto,  I,  — ,  — ,  130.  N. 
di-vido,  3,  -vTsT,  -visum,  132.  a. 
do  [da]  {^ive)^  dSre,  dedl,  dSLtum,  118. 

N.,  p.  86,  123.  /  126.  a,  180,  p.  157. 

foot-n.  (duim,  perduim,  128.  e,  2). 
-do  [dha]  {put)t  3,  -didi,  -ditum  (only 

in  comp.,  see  abdo,   credo,  vendo), 

132.  b, 
doceo,  2,  -Ul,  doctum,  131. 
doleo,  2,  -Ul,  -iturus. 
domo,  I,  -ui,  -itum,  122.  d,  13a 
duco,  3,  duxi,  ductum,  132.  a,  23.  3 

(diic,  128.  €)• 

ebullio,  4.  — ,  ~,  133. 

ed5,  3,  edi,  esum,  eat,  132.  ^,  p.  86,  140, 

158. 1,  a, 
e-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum, /«/y&ffA,  130.  N. 
ef-fero,  -ferre,  extuG,  elatiun,  170.  a, 
egeo,  2,  -ui,  — ,  131.  N. 
e-icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum,  170.  a,  N.  [iacio]. 
e-licio,  3,  -ui,  -citum,  132.  a. 
e-mic6,  i,  -micui,  -micatum,  130.  N. 
e-mineo,  2,  -ui,  —  [-mineo]. 
emo,  3,  emi,  emptum  [ad-,  co-,  dir-imo], 

9.  a,  132.  e. 
empturio,  4,  — ,  — ,  167.  e, 
e-nec6,  i,  -ui  (-avi),  nectum  [neco|. 
ens  (in  pot-ens,  see  sum),  119.  a. 
eo,  ire,  ivi  (ii),  Itum,  128.  e.  i,  141,  158. 

I.  ^;  (abiit,  etc.,  Z28.  b,  2;  adisse,  144. 

b,  R.;  itum  est,  141.  a ;  itur,  impers.,  146. 

d\  adeo  (adeor),  141. a;  ambio,  144.^; 

prodeo,  -ire,  -ii,  -Itum,  144.  d), 
escit,  escunt  (see  sum),  119.  b. 
est  (see  sum) ;  'st  (in  homost,  etc.),  13.  k 
esurio,  4,  — ,  -itum,  167.  e, 
e-vado,  3,  -vasi,  -vasum,  128.  b. 
e-venit  (impers.),  145,  146.  c, 
ex-cio,  4,  -ii,  -Itum  (-itum)  [-cioj. 
ex-cello,  3,  -cellui,  -celsum,  13a.  ^ 
ex-cliido,  3,  -cliisi,  -cldsum  [claudS]* 
«3L-co\o,  ^«  -ui,  -ct^tum  [colS], 
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ex-erce8, 9,  -ctil,  -citiim  [arceS]. 
explico  z,  («»/Sy/(Q,-m,-itum;  {explain) , 

-avi,  -atum,  130.  N. 
ex-plodo,  3,  ^,  -sum  [plaudo]. 
ex-stinguo,  3,  -stiiud,  -stinctom,  132.  a, 
exsulo,  I,  reg.,  130, 166.  a,  3. 
exuo,  3,  -u!,  -utum,  166.  c, 

fecesso,  3,  &cessi,  focessitum,  182.  /, 
167.  c. 

&cio,  3,  feci,  factum,  132.  e,  148, 170.  a.  N. 
(&C,  128.  c ;  &XO,  -im,  128.  e,  3 ;  afficio, 
II.  yC  3 ;  confit,  defit,  infit,  effieri,  inter- 
fieri,  interfiat,  superfio,  142.  c\  conficio 
and  other  comps.  in  -ficio,  142.  a  \  bene- 
£Eicio.  etc.,  142.  b\  consuefacio,  169.  a; 
cale&cio,  id.;  cale&cto,  id.). 

•£Eu:to,  I  (in  compounds),  169.  a. 

&II0,  3,  fefelfi,  falsum,  132. 

£Eirci5,3,£ELrsi,farctum  (-tum),  [re-fercio], 

133- 
foteor.  -eri,  fassus,  [con-fiteor],  135.  h, 

fotisco,  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 

faveo,  2,  fav!,  fautum,  131. 

-fendo,  3,  -fendi,  -fensum,  132.^  (See  de- 

fendo.) 
ferio,  4  (no   perfect   or  supine),   133, 

144. 
fero,  ferre,  tull,  latum  (fer,  128.  c),  23, 

123.  e,  158.  I.  a  [af-,  au-,  con-,  dif-, 

ef-,  in-  of-,  re-fer^. 
ferocio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
ferveo,  2,  ferbui,  — ,  131. 
fido,  fidere,  fisus,  132.  /  N,  186  [con- 
fide], 
figo.  3.  fixl,  fixum,  132.  a. 
findo  [fid],  3,  fidi,  fissum,  123.  c.  3, 124. 

^.  N.,132./. 
fingo  [fig]  ,  3,  finxi,  fictum,  182  a,  124.^. 

N 
finio,  4,  -ivI,  -Itum,  p.  90,  foot-n.   i, 

166  d. 
fio,  fieri,  £ELCtus,  142  (see  facio),  p.  119 

(fit,  impers.,  146.  c). 
fleets,  3,  flexi,  flexum,  132.  a» 
fleo,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  p.  86,  123.  /  126.  ^, 

181  (fletis,  128.  a.  i). 
-fl^o,  only  in  comp.,  see  af-fllgo, 
flo,  -are,  -avi,  -alum,  126.  cu 
floreo,  2,  -ui,  — ,  131.  N. 
fluo,  3,  fluxi,  fluxum,  182.  a,  id6.  i,  N. 
todio,  3,  fodiy  fossum,  132.  e, 
[for] ,  fari,  fatus,  126.  a,  144.  o,  158.  x.  b 


(praefEtur,  affiif,  profStus,  interfStur, 

etc.,  144.  c). 
fore,  forem,  etc.  (see  sum),  119.  b,  N.; 

fore,  147.  c,  2. 
foveo,  2,  fovi,  fotum,  131. 
firango   [frag],  3,  firegi,  frSctum   [pex^ 

fringo],  132.^. 
fremd,  3,  firemui,  fremitum,  132.  c, 
frendo,  3,  firesi,  firessum,  132.  a, 
fiico,  I,  -ui,  firictum  (fricatum),  13a 
fiigeS,  2,  friM,  — ,  131. 
fngo,  3,  frixi,  Mctum  (frixum),  132.  a. 
fiitinnio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
fruor,  -i,  fructus  (fruitus),  135.  b, 
fiiam,  -as,  etc.  (see  sum),  119.  bm 
fiigio,  3,  fugi,  fiigitum,  23.  2, 123.  b,  8, 124. 

d,  132.  e. 
fugo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a.  i. 
fulcio,  4,  fiilsi,  fultum,  133. 
fulgeo,  2,  -si,  — ,  131. 9.  <f.  134. 
fulgo,  3,  — ,  — ,  182./.  N..  134. 
fulgurat  (impers.),  146.  a, 
fimdo  [fUD],  3,  fudi,  fusum,  13a.  r, 
fiingor,  -i,  functus,  135.  A. 
furo,  3,  fiirui,  — ,  132.  f. 
fuvimus,  fuvisset  (see  sum),  119.  ^. 

gannio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 

gaudeo,  gaudere,  gavlsus,  131, 136. 

gemo,  3,  gemul,  gemitum,  132.  c. 

gei'O,  3,  gessi,  gestum,  132.  a,  p.  laou 

gestio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  183, 166.  d, 

gigno  [gen]  ,  3,genui,genitum,  9.  </,  za3.£i 

2,  132.  c. 
glTsco,  3,  — ,  — ,  135./  N. 
glocio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
glubo,  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 
gmtio,  4,  reg..  133. 

gradior,  -i,  gressus  [ag-gredior],  135.  h, 
grandinat  (impers.),  146.  a, 
-grudy  3,  see  con-,  in-gruo. 

habeo,  s,  -tt{,-itum  [in-hibe5;  debeS; 

dir-ibe5]. 
haered,  2,  haesf,  haesum,  131. 
haurio,  3,  hausi,  haustum  (haus*),  133. 
have,  see  ave. 
hiberno,  i,  reg.,  166.  a.  a. 
hiemo,  z,  reg.,  166.  a.  3. 
hinnio.4,— ,— ,  133. 
hirri6,4,— ,— ,  133. 
hisco,  3,  — ,  —  [de-hiscS],  t^JL  N. 
horreo.  2,  horrui^  — ,  1^1.  K, 
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Ic5, 3,  Id,  Ictnm,  133./ 

Tgnosco,  3,  •novl, -notum  [nosc5]. 

flpUdo,  3,  •usi, -fisum  [laedo]. 

imbuo,  3,  -tu,  -utum  (cf.  acuo). 

im'mineo,  -ere,  — ,  —  [-mine5]. 

impero,  i,  reg.,  11./  2. 

im-pello,  3,  -pull,  -pulsum  [pellSJ. 

im-petro,  i,  reg.  (-assere,  128.  e,  5). 

im-pingo,  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [pango], 

im-plico,  I,  -avi  (-ui),  -Stum  (-itum), 
130.  N. 

in-cendo,  3,  -di,  -sum,  132. yC 

incesso,  3,  incessIvT,  — ,  132.  d* 

in-cido,  3, -cidi, -cSsum  [cado], 

incipio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  la  d^  143.  a. 

in-colo,  3,  -colui,  —  [colo], 

In-cudo,  3,  -cudi,  -cusum  [cudo] . 

in-curro,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum 
[curro], 

Indulgeo,  2,  indulsi,  indultum,  131. 

induo,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  in.  a,  166.  c, 

ineptio,  4,  -IvT,  — ,  133. 

in-fero,  -ferre,  -tulT,  illatum,  17a  a ;  pro- 
nunciation, 18.  d. 

In-fit,  see  fio, 

in-gnio,  3,  -ui,  —  [-gruo]. 

in-hibeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  131  [habeo], 

inquam,  144.  b, 

Insanio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d. 

intellego,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum,  p.  103,  foot-n. 

inter-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -datum,  130.  N. 

interest,  -esse,  -fuit  (impers.),  146.  c, 

inter-fatur,  Z44.  c  [f  for]. 

inter-rum  po,  3,  -rupT,  -ruptum,  170.  a, 

inter-sto,  i,  -steti,  — ,  130.  N. 

in-tueor,  -eri,  -tuitus  [tueor], 

in-vado,  see  vado. 

iniscor,  -1,  iratus,  135.  h^  i67,  a, 

iaceo,  s,  -ui,  -iturus,  131. 

iacio,  3,  ieci,  iactum,  132.  e,  17a  a.  N. 

[con-icio,  etc.;  dis-ici5,  porricio]. 
inbeS,  2,  iussi,  iussum,  131  (iusso,  128.  e,  3) . 
Ifidico,  I,  reg.  (-assit,  128.  e,  5). 
inngo,  3,  iiinn,  iunctum. 
iuvenescor,  3,  -venul,  — ,  167.  a. 
iav5  (ad-),  i,  iQvi,  iutum  (-Stums),  X3a 

labSscS,  3,  — ,  — ,  167.  a. 
Iab5, 1,  -Svi,  — ,  130, 
ISbor,  -i,  ISpsus,  135.  h, 
lacesso,  3,  lacessm,  lacessltum,  182.  d^ 
167,  c^ 


laedS,  3,  laesT,  laesom  [il-11d5],  13a.  a 
lambo,  3,  Iambi,  lambitum,  13a./ 
langueo,  2,  langui,  — ,  131. 
lavo,  -Sre,  lavi,  lotum  (lautum)  (also  reg^ 

of  ist  conj.),  132.  e^  134. 
lego,  I,  3,  legi,  lectum  [colligo,  za  d;  see 

also  deligo,  dlligS,  intellego,  neglego], 

132.  ^,  9.  a, 
levo,  I,  -avi,  -Stum  (-Ssso,  za8.  e.  5), 
libet  (lubet,  10.  a),  -ere,  -uit,  146.  c*  (libi* 

turn  est,  id.  N. ;  libens,  id.), 
licet,  -ere,  -iturum,  146,  146.  c,  (lidtum 

est,  146.  c,  N. ;  licens,  id.). 
-licio,3  [only  in  comp.,  see  al-licio,  e-lido, 

p3l-licio] ,  132.  a, 
lingo,  3,  limd,  linctum,  Z32.  a, 
lino  [u],  3,  levi  (llvi),  litum,  132. «. 
linquo  [uc],  3,  HquI,  -lictum,  133.  €, 
liqueo,  2,  Hqui  (licui),  — ,  131. 
liquor,  -!,  — ,  135.  *. 
loquor,  -1,  locutus  (loquiitus),  185.  \ 

z66.  f.  N. 
luceo,  2,  lim,-luctum,  131  (liicet,  impers., 

146.  a), 
ludo,  3,  liisT,  lusum,  132.  a, 
luge5,  2,  liud,  liictum,  131. 
luo,  3,  lui,  luitum  [de-luo],  132./ 

maereo,  9,  — ,  — ,  144. 

mando,  3,  mandl,  mansum,  132.^ 

maneo,  2,  mansi,  mansum,  [per-maneo], 

II.  a,  2, 121.  N.  2, 122.  d,  131. 
medeor,  -eri, «— ,  135.  u 
memini  (-t5,  -tote,  -ens),  143.  r. 
mere5  or  mereor,  merere  or  -11,  meritus, 

135.^. 
mergo.  3,  merd,  mersum,  Z32.  a, 

metior,  -Iri,  mensum,  135.  h. 

meto,  3,  messul,  messum,  Z32.  a 

metuo,  3,  -ui,  -Stum,  166.  a 

mico,  I,  micul,  — ,  130. 

-mineo,  2,  -ui,  —  [e-,  im-,  pro-mineS]. 

•miniscor,  •!,  -mentus,  135.  h  [com-,  re-]. 

minuo,  3,  -ui,  -utum  (cf.  acuo), 

miror,  mirari,  miratus,  135. 

misceo,  2,  -cui,  mixtum  (mistum),  iz.  i% 

131. 
misereor,  -ed,  miseritus  (misertns),  Z461 

^.  N. 
miseret,  Z461.  h» 
mitescS,  3,  — ,  — ,  \tff*  a. 
mittc,  3,  miri,  missum,  xa3.  #.  i,  182. » 
I  molior,  -iri  4tu8,  x66.  d. " 
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molS,  3.  molul,  molitum,  132.  e, 
moneo,  s,  -ul,  •itum,  12a.  c,  pp.  96-97« 

}}  123.  a,  124.  a,  125.  b,  126.  b,  i.  2.  ^, 
z66.  ^,  p.  12a 
mordeo,  2,  momordi,  morsum,  121.  N.  2, 

181. 
morior,  -I  (-in),  mortuus,  (moriturus), 

135- -»• 
moveo,  2,  movi,  motum,  131  (commorat, 

128.  a,  z). 

mugio,  4,  reg.,  133. 

mulceo,  2,  mulsi,  mulsum,  131. 

mulgeo,  2, -si  (•»),  mulsum  (mulctum), 

131. 
multi-plico,  1,  reg,,  130.  N. 

muttio,  4,  -IvI,  — .  133. 

nanciscor,  -I,  nactus  (nanctus),  135.  A. 
nSscor,  -1,  natus,  135.  k, 
necesse  est  (impers.),  146.  c* 
Deco,  I,  -ui,»nectum,  [e-neco],  130. 
necto    [NEC],  3,  nexi  (nexui),  nexum, 

132.  a. 
neglego,  3,  neglesd,  -lectum,  p.  X03,  foot- 

n.  I. 
neo,  2.  -ev!,  -etum,  126.  b^  181. 
nequeo,  -Ire,  nequitus,  144.  g  (nequitur, 

etc.,  id,  N). 
ningit  (impers.),  ninxit,  146.  a, 
nitor,  -i,  nisiis  (nixus)  [co-nitor],  135.  h, 
niveo,  2,  nivi  (nm),  131. 
no,  X,  navi,  — ^  126.  a,  p.  157.  foot-n. 
nosco  [gno],  3,  novi,  notum  [ag-,  co-, 

di-,  ig-nosco]  182.  6, 143.  c.  N.  (nosse, 

Z28.  a.  i). 
nubo,  3,  nupsT,  nuptum,  132.  a. 
niincio,  late  form  of  nilntio,  12.  a, 
ntintio,  i,  reg..  12.  a, 
-nuo,  3,  -nuT,  -nuitum  [ab-,ad-nuo] ,  132./ 

ob-liviscor,  -I,  oblTtus,  135.  h. 
obs-olesco,  3,  -evi,  -etus  (adj.)  [-oleo] . 
obtingit  (impers.),  146.  c. 
ob-tineo,  a,  -ui,  -tentum  [teneo]. 
ob>tundo,    3,    -tudi,   -tiisum    (tiinsum) 

[tundo]. 
ob-venio,  4,  -veni,  -ventum,  170.  a. 
ob-venit  (impers.),  146.  c. 
oo-cSdo,  3,  -cidi,  -casum  [cado],  11.  f,  3. 
oo-Gid5, 3,  -cIdi,  -caesum  [caedo]. 
occulS,  occului,  occultum,  132.  c. 
oo-corrS,  3,  -curri  (-cucuni),  -cursum, 

"./  3 


OdI,   Qdisse,  QsOrus   (perSsus),  Z43.  h, 

of-fer5,  •ferre,  obtnl!,  oblituxn,  17a  a. 
-oleo  {grow)  [see  ab-,  ad-],  131. 
oleo  [smell)  ^  2,  olul,  ^,  131. 
operio,  4,  openu,  opertum,  133. 
oportet,  -ere,  -uit  (impers.),  146.  c. 
op-pango,  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [pangoj, 
opperior,  -Iri,  oppertus,  135.  A. 
5rdior,  -iii,  orsus,  135.  A,  z66.  d,  N. 
orior    (3d),   -Irl,    ortus,    (oritiirus)    (lo 

comps.),  135.  ^,p.  86. 
ovare,  ovatus,  144.  e* 

paciscor,  -1,  pactus,  135.  A, 

paenitet    (impers.),    -ere,   -uit,    146.   k 

(-tiirus,  -tendus,  146.  b,  N.). 
pando,  3,  pandi,  pansum  (passum,  zi.  a. 

2),  [dis-],i32./; 
pango  [pag],  3,  pegi  (pepigi),  pactum, 

[im-pingo;  op-pang5],  182.  6,  23.  2. 
parco,  3,  peperci  (pars!),  parsum,  132.  b 

(parcitur,  impers.,  Z46.  d), 
pareo,  2,  -ui,  paritiirus,  131. 
pario,   3,    peperi,    partum    (pariturus), 

[com-,  re-perio],  132.  b, 
partio,  4,  reg.,  but  see  next  word, 
partior,  partiri,  partiftus,  135. 
parturio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  Z67.  e. 
pasco,  3,  pavT,  pastum,  132.  c, 
pateo,  2,  patui,  — ,  131,  N. 
patior,  -1,  passus  [per-petiorj   zx.-  a.  a^ 

135.  n. 
paveo,  2,  pSvI,  — ,  Z3X. 
pecto,  3,  pexl  (pexui),  pexum,  132.  a 
pel-licio,  3,  -lex!,  -lectum  [-licio]. 
pello,  3,  pepuH,  pulsum   [im-pello,  re- 
pell^,  10.  a,  p.  86, 123.  b,  z,  132.  h, 
pendeo,  2,  pependi,  pensum,  X3X. 
pendo,  3,  pependi,  pensum,  132.  b» 
per-ago,  3,  -eg!,  -actum,  Z70.  a.  N. 
per-cello,  3,  -cull,  -culsum,  Z32.  c* 
per-cio,  see  -ci5. 

per-fringo,  3,  -fregi,  -fractum  [pang5] . 
pergo,  3,  (zz.   b)^  perren,  perrectum, 

132.  a. 
per-lego,  3,  -leg!,  -lectum  [lego]. 
per-maneo,  2,  -mSnsi,  -mSnsum  [maneS]. 
per-osus  [odi],  Z43.  K 
per-petior,  -I,  -pessus,  Z3S.  h, 
per-terreo,  a,  -ul,  -itum,  Z7a  e,  N. 
pessum-do,  -dftre,  -dedi,  -dfltum,  z^Qi  M. 
petisso,  3,  — » — ,  leifj,  c» 
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Latin  did  not  exist  as  a  literary  language  until  about  B.C* 
The  language  was  then  strongly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  liteiary  study  and  admiration. 
The  most  popular  plays,  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  were  singly 
translations  fix>m  the  Greek,  introducing  freely,  however,  the  popular 
dialect  and  the  slang  of  the  Roman  streets.  As  illustrations  of  life  and 
manners  they  belong  as  much  to  Athens  as  to  Rome.  Thus  the 
natural  growth  of  a  genuine  Roman  literature  was  very  considerably 
checked.  Orations,  rhetorical  works,  letters,  and  histories,  —  dealing 
with  practical  affairs  and  the  passions  of  politics,  —  seem  to  be  nearly 
all  that  sprang  direct  from  the  native  soil.  The  Latin  poets  of  the 
Empire  were  mostly  court-poets,  writing  for  a  cultivated  and  luxurious 
class ;  satires  and  epistles  alone  keep  the  flavor  of  Roman  manners, 
and  exhibit  the  familiar  features  of  Italian  life. 

In  its  use  since  the  classic  period,  Latin  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
language  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  gave  the  law  to  a  large  part  of 
Europe ;  as  the  language  of  historians,  diplomatists,  and  philosophers 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  some  countries  to  a  much  later  period ; 
as  the  official  language  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  down  to  the 
present  day ;  as,  until  recently,  the  common  language  of  scholars,  so 
as  sdll  to  be  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  among  many 
learned  classes  and  societies ;  and  as  the  universal  language  of  Science, 
especially  of  the  descriptive  sciences,  so  that  many  hundreds  of  Latin 
terms,  or  derivative  forms,  must  be  known  familiarly  to  any  one  who 
would  have  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  fects  of  the  natural  world,  or  be 
able  to  recount  them  intelligibly  to  men  of  science.  In  some  of  these 
uses  it  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  living  language;  while,  conven- 
tionally, it  retains  its  place  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education. 

During  the  classical  period  of  the  language,  Latin  existed  not  only 
in  its  literary  or  urban  form,  but  in  local  dialects,  known  by  the  col- 
lective name  of  lingua  rustica,  far  simpler  in  their  forms  of  inflection 
than  the  classic  Latin.  These  dialects,  it  is  probable,  were  the  basis 
of  modem  Italian,  which  has  preserved  many  of  the  ancient  words 
without  aspirate  or  case-inflection:  as,  orto  (hortus),  gente  {gintem). 
In  the  colonies  longest  occupied  by  the  Romans,  Latin,  in  its  ruder  and 
more  popular  form,  came  to  be  the  language  of  the  common  people. 
Hence  the  modem  languages  called  **  Romance  ^^  or  *'  Romanic^ ;  viz., 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  together  with  the  Catalan 
of  Northeastern  Spain,  the  Provengal  or  Troubadour  language  of  the 
Saai^  of  France,  the  *'  Rouman^*  or  Wallachian  of  the  lower  Danube 
(Rounisum)9  and  the  **  RoumanscYi^  ol  ^otafc  ^\Ac.\&  ^l^Hdtzerland. 
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A  comparison  of  words  in  several  of  these  tongues  with  Latin  wUl 
serve  to  iUustrate  that  process  of  phonetic  decay  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  body  of  this  Grammar  (§  8.  2),  as  well  as  the 
degree  in  which  the  substanc6  of  the  language  has  remained  unchanged. 
Thus,  in  the  verb  to  be  the  Romance  languages  have  preserved  from 
the  Latin  the  general  tense-system,  together  with  both  the  stems  on 
which  the  verb  b  built.  The  personal  endings  are  somewhat  abraded, 
but  can  be  traced  throughout.  The  following  table  shows  the  forms 
assumed  by  sum  in  five  of  the  Romance  languages.  In  the  others,  the 
alterations  are  more  marked. 


Laxw. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

.  French. 

Provencal. 

sum 

sono 

soy 

sdu 

suis 

son  (sui) 

es 

sei 

eres 

es 

es 

ses  (est) 

est 

^ 

es 

h^ 

est 

cs(ez) 

sumus 

siamo 

somos 

s6mos 

sommes 

sem  (em) 

estis 

siete 

sois 

sdis 

8tes 

etz(es) 

sunt 

sono 

son 

sao 

sont 

sont  (son) 

cram 

era 

era 

era 

6tais  (V  sta)  era 

eras 

eri 

eras 

eras 

etais 

eras 

erat 

era 

era 

era 

6tait 

era 

eramus 

eravamo 

^ramos 

6ramos 

etions 

eram 

eratis 

eravate 

erais 

6rei3 

edez 

eratz 

erant 

^ano 

eran 

6ra5 

^taient 

eran 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fus 

fui 

fuisa 

fosti 

fuiste 

f5ste 

fus 

fust 

,fuit 

m 

fuS 

fSi 

fut 

fo  (fon) 

fuimos 

fummo 

fuimos 

f5mos 

fdmes 

fom 

fuistis 

foste 

fuisteis 

f5stos 

fdtes 

fotz 

fuerunt 

fdrono 

fueron 

f5ra5 

furent 

foren 

sim 

sia 

sea 

seja 

sois 

sia 

SIS 

•• 

su 

seas 

sejas 

Sois 

sias 

sit 

sia 

sea 

seja 

soit 

sia 

timus 

siamo 

seamos 

sej&mos 

soyons 

siam 

sitis 

siate 

seais 

sejaift 

soyez 

siatz 

sint 

siano 

sean 

s6ja6 

soient 

sian 

fuissom 

fossi 

fuese 

fSsse 

fusse 

fos 

InissM 

fossi 

fueses 

f5sses 

fusses 

fosses 

foisset 

fosse 

fuese 

fdsse 

fat 

fossa  (fos) 

fdssimo 

fu6semo8 

fdssemos 

fussions 

fossem 

finsBetis 

foste 

liieseis 

fdsseis 

iussiez 

fossetz 

Ittiisent 

f6ssero 

fucicn 

fCssem 

i>a&&t,xsX 

i<(aRAKQk 
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es 

sti 

se 

sS 

8o!s 

sits 

esto 

sia 

sea 

seja 

soit 

sia 

este 

siate 

sed 

s6de 

soyez 

siatz 

tunto 

siano 

sean 

s^jao     , 

soieut 

sian 

esse 

^ssere 

ser 

s8r 

Itre 

esser 

[sens] 

essendo 

siendo 

s8ndo 

etant 

essent 

PRINCIPAL  ROMAN  WRITERS. 


Republican  Writers. 


T.  Maccius  Plautus,  Comedies 

Q.  Ennius,  Annals,  Satires,  etc.  (Fragments) 

M.  Porcius  CatOy  Husbandry,  Antiquities,  etc. 

M.  Pacuvius,  Tragedies  (Fragments)    . 

P.  Terentius  Afer  (Terence),  Comedies 

C  LuciliuSy  Satires  (Fragments) 

L.  Attius  (or  Accius),  Tragedies  (Fragments) 

M.  Terentius  Varro,  Husbandry,  Antiquities,  etc. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Orations,  Letters,  Dialogues 

C.  Julius  Caesar,  Commentaries     . 

T.  Lucretius  Carus,  Poem  "  De  Rerum  Natura  " 

C.  Valerius  Catullus,  Miscellaneous  Poems    . 

C  Sallustius  Crispus  (Sallust),  Histories  . 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Lives  of  Famous  Commanders 


B.C 

254-184 
239-169 
234-149 
220-130 

i95-«59 
148-103 

170-75 
116-28 
106-43 
100-44 
95-52 

87-47 

86-34 

? 


Writers  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

P.  Vergilius  Maro  (Virgil),  Eclogues,  Georgics,  ^neid 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (Horace),  Satires,  Odes,  Epistles 

Albius  Tibullus,  Elegies 

Sextus  Propertius,  Elegies 

T.  Livius  Patavinus  (Livy),  Roman  History 

P.  Ovidius  Naso  (Ovid),  Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  etc. 

M.  Valerius  Maximus,  Anecdotes,  etc.  . 

C.  Velleius  Paterculus,  Roman  History 

Pomponius  Mela,  Husbandry  and  Geography 


70-19 

65-8 

54-18 

51-15 
59-A.D.  17 

43-A.D.  18 

-31 

19-31 
-50 


Writers  of  Silver  Agk. 


A.  Persius  Flaccus,  Satires 

\a,  Kx!Lvatyy&^^Ti!tQ.2i,  Philosophical  Letters,  tXz.',    Tragedies    . 
M.  Annaeus  Lucanus  (Lucan),  Historical  Poem  "  Pharsalia  " 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  History  of  Alexander       .... 
C  PKjiius  Secundus  (Pliny),  Natural  History,  tXt.    • 


A.D. 34-62 
-65 

39-65 
? 

23-79 
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C  Valerius  Flaccus,  Heroic  Poem  "  Argonautica  " 
P.  Papinius  Statius,  Heroic  Poems  "  Thebais,"  etc. 

C.  SiUus  Italicus,  Heroic  Poem  "  Punica  "    . 

D.  Junius  Juvenalis  (Juvenal),  Satires 
L.  Annseus  Florus,  Historical  Abridgment   . 
M.  Valerius  Martialis  (Martial),  Epigrams 
M,  Fabius  Quintilianus  (Quintilian),  Rhetoric  . 
C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Annals^  History^  etc.  . 
C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus  (Pliny  Junior),  Letters 
C  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  The  Twelve  Casars 
AppuleiuSy  Philosophical  Writings^  "  Metamorphoses  " 
A.  Gellius,  Miscellanies^  "  Noctes  Atticae  " 


-88 
61-96 
25-100 
40-120 
-120 
43-104 
40-118 
60-118 
61-115 
70- 

IIO- 

about  I 8a 


Writers  of  Christian  Period. 

tQ.  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus  (Tertullian),  Apologist 

t  M.  Minucius  Felix,  Apologetic  Dialogue 

t Firmianus  Lactantius,  Theology. 

D.  Magnus  Ausonius,  Miscellaneous  Poems  . 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Roman  History 

Claudius  Claudianus  (Claudian),  Poems,  Panegyrics,  etc. 

t  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens,  Christian  Poems  . 

t  Aurelius  Augustinus  (St.  Augustine),  Confessions,  Discourses, 

fHieronymus  (St,  Jerome),  Homilies,  Dialogue:,  Epistles,  etc 

Anicius  Manlius  Boethius,  Philosophical  Dialogue 

Maximianus,  Elegies     . 


etc. 


160-240 

about  250 

250-325 

-380 

-395 
-408 

348-410 

354-430 
-420 

470-520 

about  500 


t  Christian  writers. 
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In  this  index  are  given  all  the  simple  irregular  verbs  that  the  student  will  find  in  his 
reading.  Compounds  are  to  be  looked  for  under  simple  verbs.  If  the  simple  verb  is  given 
with  no  mention  of  compounds,  the  compounds  are  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb.  If  to 
the  simple  verb  a  compound  form  is  added  (as  "statuS  [cOnstltuS]"),  the  compounds 
vary  from  the  simple  verb,  as  may  be  seen  under  the  particular  compound  mentioned.  If 
different  compounds  of  the  same  verbs  present  different  irregularities,  several  specimens 
are  appended  to  the  simple  verb  (see  e.g.  ag;5).  Full-face  figures  (thus,  91)  designate  the 
most  important  among  several  references.     References  are  to  sections,  unless  "  p."  is  used. 


ab-do,  3,  -did!,  -ditum,  130.  N. 
ab-eo,  see  eo. 

ab-nuo,  3, -nui, -nuitum  (-nStum)  [-nuo]. 
ab-oleo,  2,  -evi  (-ui),  -itum,  131. 
ab-6lesco,  3,  -evI,  —  [aboleo] . 
abs-condo,  3,  -dl  (-didi),  -ditum  [condo] . 
accerso,  see  arcesso. 
acddit  (impers.),  145, 146.  c, 
ac-cio,  4,  reg.  [-cio], 
ac-colo,  3,  -ui,  —  [col5]. 
ac-credo,  see  credo, 
ac-cumbo,  3,  -cubul,  -itum,  132.  ^ 
acuo,  3,  -ui,  -iitum,  p.  86, 123.  </• 
ad-eo,  see  eo. 

ad-igo,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [ago], 
ad-imo,  3,  -emi,  -emptum  [emo] , 
ad-ipiscor,  -1,  -eptus,  135.  h. 
ad-nu5,  3,  -nul,  -nutum  [-nuo]. 
ad-oleo,  2,  -evi  (-ui),  -ultum,  131. 
ad-olesco,  3,  -evi,  -ultum  [adoleo]. 
ad-sentior.  -iri,  -sensus,  135.  k, 
ad-spergo,  3,  -spersi, -spersum  [spargo]. 
ad-sto,  I,  -stifi,  — ,  130.  N. 
ad-sum,  -esse,  -fiii,  11./  3.  N. 
aequo,  i,  reg.,  166.  a.  2. 
aestuo,  I,  reg.,  123.  d,  166.  a.  3. 
a^fiiii,  affatus,  144.  c. 
af-fero,  -ferre,  attuli,  allatum,  170.  cu 
af-fligo,  3,  -»,  -ctum  [-fligo]. 
ag-gredior,  -i,  -gressus,  135.  k, 
agito,  I,  reg.,  167.  b,  N. 
Sgnosco,  3,  -ovi,  agnltum,  132.  c» 
agd,  3,  egi,  actum,  9.  c,  124.  d,  188.  e, 
16^  J,  ijo,  a.  N.  (agier,  128.  #.4).  \?ot 


regular  comps.,  see  ad-igo ;  for  others, 
see  c5go,  circum-,  per-,  sat-ago.] 

iio,  18./  N.  144.  a. 

albe5,  2,  -ui,  — ,  166.  b, 

albo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a.  2,  b. 

alesco,  3,  -ui,  — ,  167.  a, 

algeo,  2,  alsi,  — ,131,  166.  b* 

al-lego,  3,  -egi,  -ectum  [lego], 

al-licio,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum  [-licio]. 

alo,  3,  alui,  altum  (alitumj,  123.  b,  182.  0. 

ambio,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum  (amblbat), 
141.  c,  170.  b, 

amicio,  4,  amixi  (-cui),  amictura,  133. 

amo,  pp.  92,  95 ;  §}  122.  c,  125.  a,  126, 
«.  ^^.  127  (synopsis),  p.  120,  p.  121 
(amat,  9.  e,  375- ^-  5*.  amarat,  la  b\ 
amans,  113.  e\  amarim,  amasse,  amas- 
sem,  128.  a.  i;  amassis,  128.  e,  5; 
amatiirus  sum,  amandus  sum,  129,  p. 
157,  foot-n.). 

ante-capio,  3.  -cepi,  -captum  [capio]. 

ante-cello,  3,  — ,  —  [-cello], 

ante-fer5,  like  fero,  170.  a, 

ante-sto,  i,  -stetf,  — ,  130.  N. 

anti-sto,  i,  -steti,  — ,  130.  N, 

aperio,  4,  aperui,  apertum,  133. 

apiscor,  -I,  aptus  [ad-ipiscor] ,  135.  k* 

ap-plaud5,  3,  -plausi,  -plausum  ^laudS] 

arceo,  2,  -ui,  —  [co-erceo] ,  131.  N. 

arcesso  (accerso),  3,  -ivi,  arcessltunv 
132.  d, 

Srdeo,  2,  arsi,  arsum,  13Z. 

arguo,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  132./ 
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arS,  I,  reg.,  pp.  119,  laa 

ar-rigo,  3,  -rexl,  -rectum  [rego], 

aspicio,  3,  -ead,  -ectum  [-spiciS]. 

assum,  late  form  of  adsum,  11.  /C  N. 

at-tollo,3,— ,— [toUo]. 

Audeo,  audere,  ausus,  136  (ausim,  128. 
^,3;  s5des,  13.  c), 

audio,  4,  audlvi,  auditum,  pp.  104-5, 
§§  122.  c^  124.  a,  125.  a,  126.  dy  p.  I20 
(contracted  forms,  128.  a,  2). 

aufero,  -ferre,  abstuH,  ablatum,  170.  a. 

augeo,  2,  au»,  auctum,  131. 

ave  (have),  avete,  aveto,  144. yC 

aveo,  2,  — ,  — ,  131.  N. 

bene-dico,  3,  -m,  -dictiim,  169.  b, 
bene-&cio,  3,  -feci,  -factum,  19.  d,  x. 
bibo,  3,  bibi,  bibitum,  132.^ 
bullio,  4,  reg.,  z66.  d. 

cado,  3,  cecldi,  casum  [oc-cldo],  188.  6, 

Zi.  a,  2. 124.  f,  125.  b, 
caeco,  I,  reg.,  130. 
caecutio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
caedo,  3,  cecidi,  caesum  [oc-cid^,  10.  a, 

123.  c,  1, 188.  h, 
cale-facio,  like  facio,  169.  a, 
calefacto,  i,  — ,  — ,  169.  a, 
caleo,  2,  -ul,  calitiirus,  181,  167.  a,  N. 
calesco,  3,  -ui,  — ,  181.  167.  a,  N.,  169.  a, 
called,  2,  -ui,  — ,  181.  N. 
caneo,  2,  -uI,  181  N.,  166.  b* 
cano,  3,  cecini,  fcantum  [con-cincQ ,  132.  b, 
cantillo,  I,  reg.,  167.  d, 
capesso,  3,  capessIvT,  -Itum,  188.  li,  167.  c, 

in-cipiss6,  3,  — ,  — . 
capio,  3,  cepl,  captum   [ac-cipio,  etc.; 

also  ante-capio],  125.  b,  126.  f,  132.  e^ 

p.  100  (capiet,  p.  89,  foot-n.  3). 
careo,  2,  -uT,  -itiirus,  131.  N. 
c*rpo,  3,  -psi,  -ptum   [de-cerp5],  124.  b, 

188.0. 
caveo,  2,  cavT,  cautum,  13Z. 
cavillor,  -in,  -Stus,  167.  d, 
cedo  (Imperative),  cedite  (cette),  Z44.yC 
cedS,  3,  cessi,  zi./ 1,  cessum,  xi.  a.  2, 188. 

o;  ac-cedo,  11./ 3. 
•cello,  Z32,  e  (only  In  comp.,  see  per- 

cell5,  cx-cell5,  ante-cello,  prae-cello), 
"Ccndo,  3.-cendi,-censum  (only  in  comp., 

as  m-cendo),  Z32.  f, 
oenseo,  a,  -ui,  censum,  Z31. 
oemo,  3,  crevi,  cretum,  Z32.  c. 


certum  est  (Impers.),  Z46.  r. 

cieo    (-cio),  ciere   (-cire),  dvl,  dtun^ 

131  [ac-cio,  ex-cio] . 
cingo,  3,  ciud,  cinctum,  132.  a. 
-cio,  see  cieo. 

circum-ago,  3,  -cgT,  -Sctum  [ago], 
circum-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -dStum,  130.  N. 
circum-miinio,  4,  reg.,  170.  a. 
circum-sto,  i,  -steti  (-stiti),  — ,  130.  N. 
clango,  3,  clanxl,  — ,  132.  a. 
claudeo,  2,  — ,  — ,  see  claudo  {limp), 
claudo  {limp),  3,  —,  — ,  132./  N. 
claudo  {close),  3,  claus!,  clausum   [ex* 

cludo],  132.  a, 
clepo,  3,  clepsl,  cleptum,  132.  a, 
clueo,  2,  — ,  — ,  X31.  N. 
co-emo,  3,  -emi,  -emptum,  132.  a. 
coepi,  -isse,  -pturus,  X43.  a, 
co-erceo,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [arceo] , 
co-gnosco,  3,  -gnovi,  -gnltum,  132.  e, 
cogo,  3,  co-egT,  co-actum,  xo.  d  [ago], 
colligo,  3,  -legi,  -lectum,  132.  e, 
col-loco,  I,  reg.,  Z70.  a. 
colo,  3,  coluT,  cultum    [ex%  ao-,  in-], 

132.  €, 
combiiro,  3,  -ussi,  -iistum  [liro]. 
com-miniscor,  -i,  -mentus,  X35.  h, 
como,  3,  cdmpsi,  comptum.  132.  a. 
comperio,  4,  -peri,  compertum,  X33. 
comperior,  -In,  compertus,  135.  h.  N. 
com-pesco,  3,  -cm,  — ,  132.  c. 
com-pleo,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  131, 
com-pungo,  3,  -nxi,  -nctum  [pungo]. 
con-cino,  3,  -ul,  f-centum  [cano]* 
con-cupisco,  3,  -cupivi,  -cupltum,  X67.  a. 
con-cutio,  3,  -cussi,  -cussum,  X32.  a. 
condio,  4,  reg.,  x66.  d, 
con-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  130.  N. 
co-necto,  3,  -nexui,  -nexum,  zi,  /  N. 
con-fero,  -ferre,  -tull,  col-iatum,  X7a  a, 
con-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum,  Z70.  a,  N« 
con-fiteor, -Sri,  -fessus  [fateor], 
con-gruo,  3, -ul,  —  [-gruo]. 
con-icio,  3,  -iecl,  -iectum  [iaciS],  xx.  b,  a. 
co-nitor  [nitor],  11./  N. 
co-nlveo  [-nIveS],  zi./  N. 
con-stat,  -5re,  -Sttirum,  145,  Z46.  e, 
con-stituo,  3,  -ul,  -stitutum  [statuoj. 
con-sto,  X,  -stitf,  -stitum  (-stitum),  X3a  N. 
con-sue-&cio,  like  facio,  Z69.  a. 
con-suesco,   3,  -evi,  -etum  (consoSrat, 

Z28.  a.  z),  X43.  6.  N.,  X69.  a, 
con-siil5, 3,  -lid,  -fultom^  x^  <« 
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con-tingo,  3,  -tigl,  -tSctum  [tango]  (con- 

tingit,  impers.,  146.  c). 
coquo,  3,  coxi,  coctum,  132.  a, 
cor-ripio,  3,  -ripul,  -reptum  [rapio]. 
cor  ruo,  3,  -ui,  —  [ruo] ,  11./  3. 
credo,  3,  didi,  ditum  [-do] . 
crepo,  I,  -ui,  -itum,  130. 
cresco,  3,  crevi,  cretum,  123.  b,  i,  132.  c, 
criminor,  -an,  -atus,  135. /C 
crocio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
cub5,  I,  -nI,  cubitum,  130. 
cucurio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
cudo,  3,  -cudi,  -cusum  [in-cudo],  132.  / 
-cumbo  [cub]  ,  (see  ac-cumbo) ,  132.  c, 
cupio,  3,  cupTvf,  cupitum,  182.  ci,  p.  86. 
-cupisco,  3,  see  con-cupisco. 
curro,  3,  cucurri,  cursum  [in-curro] ,  132.^. 
cust5dio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d, 

debeo,  2,  -iil,  -itum,  la  d. 

de-cerp6,   3,  -cerpsi,  -cerptura,    146.   c 

[carpo], 
decet  (impers.),  decere,  decuit,  146.  c, 
de-fendo,  3,  -di,  -sum,  132.  y^ 
de-fetiscor,  -1,  -fessus,  132.  yC  N. 
de-hlsco,  3,  -hivl,  —  [hlsc^. 
delectat  (impers.),  146.  c» 
deleo,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  122.  c,  125.  d^  126. 

b.  2, 131. 
dementio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
demo,  3,  dempsiy  demptum,  132.  a. 
depso,  3,  -sui,  -stum,  132.  c, 
de-scendo,  3,  -di,  -sum  [scando]. 
de-silio,  4,  -silui,  -sultum  [salio]. 
de-sino,  3,  -sivl,  -situm  [sino], 
de-sipio,  3,  — ,  —  [sapio]. 
de-sisto,  3,  -stiti,  -stitum  [sisto], 
de-spicio,  3,  -spexl,  -spectum,  170.  eu 
de-spondeo,  2,  -di,  -sum  [spondeo]. 
de-struo,  3,  -struM,  -striictum,  170.  a, 
desum,  -esse,  -fui  [sum], 
de-vertor,  -1,  -sus,  135.  i. 
dico,  3,  dixi,  dictum,  123.  c,  1. 182.  a,  169. 

b,  p.  120.  (dixti,  128.  b\  die,  128.  c), 
dictito,  I,  reg.,  167.  b  and  N. 
dif-fero,  -feVre,  dis-tuli,  dl-latum  [fero].- 
dif-fiteor,  -eri,  -fessus,  135.  i, 
di-gnosco,  3,  -gnovi,  —  [nosco]. 
dX-Ugo,  3,  -lexT,  -lectum,  p.  103.  foot-n. 

(di-Iectus  as  adj.,  Z13.  ^). 
dl-Iuo,  3,  -lui,  -liitum  [luo]. 
dl-mico,  X,  reg.,  X3a  N. 
dir-ibed,  a,  — ,  4tum.  xi.  a.  i  Tbabeo\. 


dir-im5, 11.  a.  i  [emo]. 
dl-ru6,  3,  -nil,  -rutum  [ruo] . 
dis-cedo,  3,  -cessl,  -cessum,  170.  b, 
disco  [Die],  3,  didici,  dlscitunis,  188.  6^ 

p.  86.     [So  compounds.] 
dis-crepo,  -ul  or  -avi,  — ,  130.  N. 
dis-icio,  3,  dis-iecl,  -iectum  [iacio] . 
dis-pand5,   3,  -di,  -pansum    (-pessum) 

[pando], 
dis-sideo,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeo] . 
dl-sto,  I,  — ,  — ,  130.  N. 
dl-vido,  3,  -visi,  -visum,  132.  a, 
do  [da]  {j^ive),  dSre,  dedl,  dStum,  118. 

N.,  p.  86,  123.  /  126.  a,  180,  p.  157. 

foot-n.  (duim,  perduim,  128.  e,  2). 
-d5  [dha]  (/«/),  3,  -didI,  -ditum  (only 

in  comp.,  see  abdo,  credo,  vendo), 

132.  b, 
doceo,  2,  -Ul,  doctum,  131. 
doleo,  2,  -ul,  -iturus. 
domo,  I,  -ul,  -itum,  182.  d,  13a 
duco,  3,  duxl,  ductum,  182.  a,  23.  3 

(due,  128.  c). 

ebullio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 

edo,  3,  edi,  esum,  eat,  132.  e,  p.  86,  140, 

158. 1,  a. 
e-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum, /«//&r^A,  130.  N. 
ef-fero,  -ferre,  extull,  elatum,  170.  a. 
egeo,  2,  -Ul,  — ,  131.  N. 
e-icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum,  17P.  a,  N.  [iacio]. 
e-licio,  3,  -ul,  -citum,  132.  a. 
e-mico,  i,  -micui,  -micatum,  130.  N. 
e-mineo,  2,  -ui,  —  [-mineo], 
emo,  3,  emi,  emptum  [ad-,  co-,  dir-imo]. 

9.  a,  182.  6. 
empturio,  4,  — ,  — ,  167.  e. 
e-neco,  i,  -ui  (-avi),  nectum  [neco]. 
ens  (in  pot-^ns,  see  sum),  119.  a, 
eo,  ire,  Ivi  (ii),  Itum,  128.  e.  i,  141,  158. 

I.  b ;  (abiit,  etc.,  128.  b,  2 ;  adisse,  144. 

b.  R.;  itum  est,  141.  a ;  Itur,  impers.,  146. 

d\  adeo  (adeor),  141. a;  ambio,  144. tf; 

prodeo,  -Ire,  -ii,  -itum,  144.  d), 
escit,  escunt  (see  sum),  119.  b. 
est  (see  sum);  'st  (in  homost,  etc.),  13.  A 
esurio,  4,  — ,  -itum,  167.  e, 
e-vado,  3,  -vasi,  -vasum,  128.  b, 
e-venit  (impers.),  145,  146.  c, 
ex-ci5,  4,  -il,  -Itum  (-itum)  [-cio]. 
ex-cello,  3,  -cellul,  -celsum,  13a.  €. 
ez-cliid5, 3,  -cliisl,  -cliisum  [claud5|« 
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ex-erceS,  a,  -cuf,  -dtum  [arceS]. 
explico.  I,  (iMr/Sr/(Q,-m,-itum;  {explaiii^^ 

•avi,  -atum,  13a  N. 
ex-plodo,  3,  -si,  -sura  [plaudo]. 
ex-stinguo,  3,  -stiiud,  -stinctum,  132.  a. 
exsulo,  I,  reg.y  130,  z66.  a.  3. 
exuo,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  166.  c, 

fecesso,  3,  &cessi,  facessitum,  188.  /, 
167.  c, 

&cio,  3,  feci,  fiictum,  132.  e^  148, 170.  a,  N. 
(£ac,  128.  c ;  iaxo,  -im,  128.  e,  3 ;  afficio, 
Zi.  f>  3 ;  confit,  defit,  infit,  effieri,  inter- 
fieri,  interfiat,  superfio,  142.  € ;  conficid 
and  other  comps.  in  -ficio,  142.  a ;  bene- 
fecio.  etc.,  142.  b\  consue&cio,  169.  a; 
cale&cio,  id. ;  cale&cto,  id.), 

-fiicto,  z  (in  compounds),  169.  a. 

fallo,  3,  fefein,  £ELlsum,  Z32. 

&rcio,3,£Eirsi,£9u:ctum  (-turn),  [re-fercio], 
Z33. 

feteor,  -eri.  fassus,  [con-fiteor],  135.  k» 

fafisco,  3,  — ,  — ,  Z32./  N. 

foveo,  2,  favi,  fiiutum,  131. 

-fendo,3,-fendi,-fensum,  I32._^  (See  de- 
fendo.) 

ferio,  4  (no  perfect  or  supine),  133, 
Z44. 

fero,  ferre,  tuH,  IStum  (fer,  128.  f),  23, 
123.  e,  158.  I.  a  [af-,  au-,  con*,  dif-, 
ef-,  in-,  of-,  re-fer^, 

ferocio,  4,  -Ivi,  — ,  133. 

ferveo,  2,  ferbui,  — ,  131. 

fido,  fidere,  flsus,  132.  /  N,  186  [con- 
fide]. 

figo.  3,  fixl,  fixum,  132.  a. 

findo  [fid],  3,  fid!,  fissum,  123.  e,  3,  Z24. 
^.  N.,188./. 

fingd  [fig]  ,  3,  finxi,  fictum,  188  a,  Z24.  b, 
N 

finio,  4,  -M,  -Itum,  p.  90,  foot-n.  z, 
166  d. 

fio,  fieri,  fiaxtus,  Z42  (see  facio),  p.  Z19 
(fit,  impers.,  146.  c). 

flecto,  3,  flex!,  flexuip,  132.  a, 

fleo,  2,  -cvi,  -etum,  p.  86,  123.  /  Z26.  #, 
181  (fletis,  128.  a.  i). 

-fligo,  only  in  comp.,  see  af-flig5. 

flo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  126.  a. 

floreo,  2,  -ui,  — ,  13Z.  N. 

fluo,  3,  fliixi,  fliixum,  188. «,  z06.  #•  N. 

iociio,  3,  fodl,  fossum,  Z32.  e, 

[for] ,  far!,  HLtus,  za6.  a,  144.  o»  Z58.  z.  h 


(praefStur,  afifiri,  profStus,  interfStur, 

etc.,  Z44.  tf). 
fore,  forera,  etc.  (see  sum),  Z19.  b,  N.; 

fore,  147.  c.  3. 
foveo,  2,  f5v!,  fotum,  Z3Z. 
frango   [frag],  3,  fi:^,  firictum   [pei^ 

fringo].  Z32.^. 
fremd,  3,  firemui,  fremitum,  Z32.  f. 
frendo,  3,  fresi,  fressum,  132.  a, 
fried,  I,  -u!,  firictum  (fricStum),  130. 
fiigeo,  2,  frixi,  — ,  Z3Z. 
frigo,  3,  frix!,  fiictum  (fifxum),  Z32.  a. 
fiitinnio,  4,  — ,  — -,  133. 
fruor,  -!,  frilctus  (fruitus),  Z35.  b, 
fuam,  -as,  etc.  (see  sum),  Z19.  b^ 
fugio,  3.  (tig!,  fiigitum,  23.  2,  Z23.  b»  a,  124. 

d,  188.  e. 
fugo,  z,  reg.,  166.  a.  z. 
fulcio,  4,  fulsi,  fiiltum,  133. 
fulgeo,  2,  -si,  — ,  181. 9.  if,  Z34. 
fulgo.  3,  — ,  — ,  188./.  N.,  134. 
fiilgurat  (impers.).  146.  a, 
fiindo  [fud],  3,  fudi,  fusum,  Z38.  #• 
fungor,  -!,  functus,  135.  A. 
furo,  3,  liiruf ,  — ,  Z32.  c* 
fuvimus,  fuvisset  (see  sum),  Z19.  b* 

gannio,  4,  — ,  — -,  133. 

gaudeo,  gaudere,  gavisus,  131, 186. 

gemo,  3,  gemu!,  gemitum,  132.  c, 

gero,  3,  gessi,  gestum,  188.  a,  p.  Z201. 

gestio,  4,  -!vi,  — ^  188,  z66.  d, 

gigno  [GEN],3,genui,genitum,9.<f,za3A 

2, 188.  c. 
glisco,  3,  — ,  — ,  Z3S./  N. 
glocio,4,-ivi,— ,  Z33. 
glubo,  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 
gmtio,  4,  reg..  Z33. 

gradior,  -I,  gressus  [ag-gredior],  Z3S,  h, 
grandinat  (impers.),  146.  a, 
-gru5»  3,  see  con*,  in-gruo* 

habeS,  a,  -ii{,-itum  pn-hibe6;  d3)e5; 

dir-ibeS]. 
haereo,  3,  haesf,  haesum,  Z3Z. 
haurio,  3,  haus!,  haustum  (haus*),  X38. 
have,  see  ave. 
hiberno,  z,  reg.,  z66.  a.  %» 
hiemo,  z,  reg.,  z66.  a.  3. 
hinni5,4,— ,— ,  Z33. 
hirrid,  4,  — ,  — ,  Z33. 
hiscd,  3,  — ,  —  [de-h!sc51,  f3a./  1C» 
horreo.  2,  homii,  — ,  zjz.  N, 
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lo8, 3,  Id,  Ictiim,  X33.  / 

Ignosco,  3,  •novT,  -notum  [noscS]. 

fi-Udo,  3, -Jisi, -llsum  [laedo]. 

Imbuo,  3,  -ui,  -utum  (c£  acuo), 

im-mineo,  -ere,  — ^  —  [-mineS]. 

impero,  i,  reg.,  11./  2. 

im-pello,  3,  -pull,  -pulsum  [pello]. 

im-petro,  i,  rag.  (-Sssere,  128.  e.  $). 

im-pingo,  3,  -pegT,  -pactum  [pango]. 

im-plico,  X,  -avT  (-ui),  -Stum  (-itum), 
130.  N. 

in-cend5, 3,  -di,  -sum,  132.  _^ 

incesso,  3,  incessivT,  — ,  132.  d. 

in-cido,  3,  -cidi,  -cSsum  [cado]. 

incipio,  3,  -cepT,  -ceptum,  la  d,  143.  a. 

in-colo,  3,  -colui,  —  [colo], 

In-cudo,  3,  -cudi,  -cusum  [cudo] . 

in-currOy  3,  -cum  (-cucurri),  -cursum 
[curro]. 

indulgeo,  a,  indulsl,  indultum,  131. 

induo,  3,  -idy  -utum,  iii.  a,  166.  c, 

ineptio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 

in-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  illatum,  17a  a\  pro- 
nunciation, z8.  d^ 

in-fit,  see  flo. 

in-grao,  3,  -ui,  —  [-gruo], 

fai-hibeo,  a,  -ul,  -itum,  131  [habeo]. 

inquam,  144.  b, 

Insanio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d* 

intellego,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum,  p.  103,  foot-n. 

inter-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -datum,  130.  N, 

interest,  -esse,  -fiiit  (impers.),  146.  c, 

iater-fatur,  144.  c  [t  for]. 

inter-rum  po,  3,  -nipT,  -ruptum,  170.  a. 

inter-sto,  1,  -stefi,  — ,  130.  N. 

in-tueor,  -eri,  -tuitus  [tueor]. 

in-v3d5,  see  vado. 

iriLscor,  -i,!ratus,  Z35.  h,  167.  a. 

iaceo,  a,  -uI,  -itunis,  131. 

iado,  3,  ieci,  iactiun,  188.  e,  17a  a.  N. 

[con-icio,  etc;  dis-icio,  porricio], 
lubes,  2,  iussi,  iilssum,  13Z  (iiissd,  128.  e.  3) . 
iSdico,  z,  reg.  (-assit,  Z28.  e,  5). 
inngS,  3,  iiinxi,  iunctum. 
iuvenescor,  3,  -^enui,  — ,  Z67.  a. 
iav5  (ad-),  z»  ifivi,  iutum  (-Stums),  Z30. 

labSscS,  3,  — ,  — ,  z67,  a. 
1ab5,  X,  -5vi,  — ,  Z3a 
Bbor,  -i,  fipsus,  Z35.  h. 
lacessS,  3,  lacessivf,  lacessltum,  188.  d^ 
167,  Cn 


laedS,  5.  ke^  laesiini  pl-IIdS),  1391. « 
lambd,  3,  lamb!,  lambitum,  13a.  yC 
langueo,  a,  langui,  — ,  131. 
lavo,  -Sre,  ISvi,  lotum  (lautum)  (also  reg^ 

of  ist  conj.),  132,  ^,  Z34. 
lego,  I,  3,  leg!,  lectum  [colligo,  zo.  d;  see 

also  deligd,  diligo,  intellego,  negl^o], 

132.  *,  9.  a, 
levo,  z,  -Svi,  -Stum  (-Ssso,  za8.  e,  5)* 
libet  (lubet,  10.  a),  -ere,  -uit,  146.  c*  (libi- 
tum est,  id.  N.;  Ubens,  id.), 
licet,  -ere,  -iturum,  145,  146.  c.  (lidtum 

est,  Z46.  c,  N. ;  licens,  id.). 
-licio,3  [only  in  comp.,  see  al-licio,  e-licio, 

psl-licio] ,  132.  a. 
Iing5, 3,  lin»,  linctum,  Z32.  a. 
lino  [u],  3,  lev!  (livi),  litum,  133.^. 
linquo  [uc],  3,  Hqui,  -lictum,  Z3a.  #. 
liqueo,  2,  llqui  (licui),  — ,  Z31. 
liquor,  -i,  — ,  Z3S.  u 
loquor,  -i,  locutus  (loquiltus),  186.  Jk, 

166.  c*  N. 
luceo,  2,  lu]d,-luctum,  13Z  (lucet,  impers., 

146.  a)n 
ludo,  3,  lusl,  lusum,  132.  a, 
liigeo,  2,  Iwd,  luctum,  131. 
luo,  3,  lul,  luitum  [de-luo],  13^/. 

maereo,  a,  — ,  — ,  Z44. 

mando,  3,  mandi,  mansum,  133. /I 

maneo,  a,  mansi,  mansum,  [per-manecQ, 

II.  a,  a,  lai.  N.  a,  122.  d,  131. 
medeor,  -eri,  — ,  135.  i, 
memini  (-to,  -tote,  -ens),  143.  c, 
mereo  or  mereor,  merere  or  -ri,  meritus, 

135.^. 
mergd,  3,  mersl,  mersum,  132.  a. 

metior,  -iri,  mensum,  135.  A, 

meto,  3,  messul,  messum,  133.  ^ 

metuo,  3,  -ui,  -iitum,  166.  a 

mico,  I,  micui,  — ,  130. 

-mineo,  a,  -ui,  —  [e-,  im-,  pro-mine5]. 

•miniscor,  4,  -mentus,  135.  A  [com-,  re-]. 

minuo,  3,  -ui,  -utum  (cf.  acuo), 

miror,  mirari,  miratus,  135. 

misceo,  2,  -cid,  miictum  (mistum),  iz.  d^ 

181. 
misereor,  -id,  mberitus  (miaertus),  Z44 

d.  N. 
miseret,  146.  ^* 
mitescS,  3,  — ,  — ,  i6f,  a. 
mittc,  3,  misi,  missum,  123.  ^^  z,  188.  a. 
molicir«4n.-Itus,  166,  d,  ' 
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moli,  3.  moItiT,  molitum,  13a.  e, 
moneo,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  122.  c^  pp.  96-97» 

}}  Z23.  a^  134.  a,  X25.  b,  126.  b,  i,  2,  e^ 
166.  b^  p.  120. 
mordeo,  3,  momord!,  morsum,  121.  N.  2, 

181. 
morior»  -1  (^ri),  mortuus,  (moriturus), 

135-  ^• 
moveo,  2,  movf,  motum,  131  (commSrat, 

128.  a,  z). 

mugio,  4,  reg.,  133. 

mulceo,  2,  mulsl,  mulsura,  13Z. 

mulgeo,  2,-si  (-»),  mulsum  (mulctum), 

131. 
multi-plico,  I,  reg.,  130.  N. 

muttio,  4,  -ivi,  — ^  133. 

nanciscor,  -I,  nactus  (nanctus),  135.  h* 
nascor,  -1,  natus,  135.  h, 
necesse  est  (impers.),  146.  c, 
neco,  I,  -ui,  'nectum,  [e-neco] ,  130. 
necto   [NEC],  3,  nexi  (nexui),  nexura, 

132.  a. 
neglego,  3,  neglejd,  -lectum,  p.  Z03,  foot- 

n.  z. 
neo,  2,  -evi,  •etum,  Z26.  b^  181. 
nequeo,  -ire,  nequitus,  Z44.  g  (nequitur, 

etc.,  id.  N). 
ningit  (impers.),  ninxit,  Z46.  tf. 
tutor,  -i,  nisus  (nixus)  [c5-nItor],  Z35.  h» 
niveS,  a,  nivi  (mxi),  Z3X, 
no,  X,  navi,  — ,  Z26.  «,  p.  Z57.  foot-n. 
nosco  [gno],  3,  novi,  notum  [ag-,  co-, 

di-,  Ig-nosco]  188. «»,  Z43.  c,  N.  (nosse, 

Z28.  a,  z). 
nubo,  3,  nups!,  nuptum,  Z32.  cu 
nuncio,  late  form  of  niintio,  Z2.  «. 
niintio,  z,  reg.,  Z2.  a. 
-nuo,  3,  -nul,  -nuitum  [ab-,ad-nu5],  Z33./ 

ob-Iiviscor,  -I,  obHtus,  Z35.  h, 
obs-olesco,  3,  -cvi,  -etus  (adj.)  [^leo]. 
obtingit  (impers.),  Z46.  c. 
ob-tineo,  a,  -ui,  -tentum  [teneS], 
ob-tundo,    3,   -tudi,   -tCisum    (tiinsum) 

[tund5]. 
ob-venio,  4,  -veni,  •ventum,  Z70.  a. 
ob-venit  (impers.),  Z46.  c. 
ocKddo,  3,  -cidi,  -casura  [cado],  zz.  /  3. 
oo-dd5, 3,  -c!d],  -caesum  [caedS]. 
occulS,  occuloi,  occultum,  Z33.  ^. 
Oo-cmrS,  3,  -curri  (-cacunf),  -ctirsum, 

xx./  3. 


OdI,  9dl8se,  OsQrut   (perSsus),  X43.  #, 

of-fer5,  -ferre,  obtoS,  oblitnm,  Z7a  a, 
-oleo  {grow)  [see  ab-,  ad-],  X3Z, 
oleo  {smell)  ^  a,  olul,  — ,  X3Z, 
operio,  4,  operui,  opertum,  Z33. 
oportet,  -ere,  -uit  (impers.),  Z46.  c 
op-pango,  3, -p^, -pactum  [pango]* 
opperior,  -M,  oppertus,  Z35.  h, 
ordior,  -M,  orsus,  185.  Ii,  z66.  d,  N. 
orior    (3d),   -M,   ortus,    (oritiinis)   (so 

comps.),  186.  A,  p.  86. 
ovare,  ovatus,  Z44.  e, 

paciscor,  -!,  pactus,  135.  h^ 

paenitet    (impers.),    -ere,   -uit,    Z46.   b 

(-turns,  -tendus,  Z46.  b,  N.). 
pando,  3,  pandl,  pansum  (passum,  zz.  a. 

a),[dis-],z32./ 
pango  [pag],  3,  pegi  (pepigT),  p5ctum, 

[im-pingd;  op-pang5],  182.  6, 23.  2. 
parco,  3,  peperd  (pars!),  parsum,  Z32.  b 

(parcitur,  impers.,  Z46.  d), 
pireo,  2,  -ui,  pSriturus,  13Z. 
pario,   3,    paper!,   partum    (paritixrus), 

[com-,  re-perio],  Z32.  b, 
parti5, 4,  reg.,  but  see  next  word, 
partior,  partiri,  parlitus,  Z35. 
parturio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  Z67.  e, 
pasco,  3.  pavT,  pistum,  Z3a.  c, 
pateo,  2,  patui,  — ,  X3Z.  N. 
patior,  -1.  passus  [per-petior]   zx.-  a.  % 

186.  h. 
pave5,  a,  pSvI,  — ,  Z3Z. 
pecto,  3,  peid  (pexul),  pexum,  Z32.  a. 
pel-Iicio,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum  [-licio]. 
peII5,  3,  pepuH,  pulsum   [im-pello,  ro* 

pell^,  zo.  a,  p.  86,  Z23.  b,  z.  188. 6. 
pendeo,  2,  pependi,  pensum,  Z3Z. 
pendo,  3,  pependi,  pensum,  Z3a,  b» 
per-ago,  3,  -egi,  -actum,  Z70.  a,  N* 
per-cello,  3,  -cuU,  -culsum,  Z3a.  c» 
per-ci5,  see  -ci5. 

per-fringo,  3,  -fregi,  -fnLctum  ^angS] , 
P^rgo,  3,  (zz.   ^)f  perresdy  perrectom, 

188.0. 
per-leg5,  3,  -legT,  -lectum  [leg5]« 
per-maneo,  2,  -mSnsI,  -minsum  fmane5]. 
per-osus  [5di],  Z43.  b, 
per-petior,  -I,  -pessus,  135.  k, 
per-terreo,  9,  -uI,  *itum,  Z7a  c.  N. 
pessum-dS,  ^dftre,  -ded^  -dfttom,  ijx  VU 
petisso,  3,  — ,  — ,  Z67.  ^ 
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P^*  3*  peflvl,  pefltum,  188.  d,  124.  / 
Z25.  b.  N.  9, 188.  d, 

piget  (impers.)t  -ere,  piguit,  146.  b  (pigi- 

turn  est,  id.  N). 
pingS  [pig],  3,  pinzf,  pictum,  188.  a,  p. 

I2Z. 

pins5, 3,  -s!,  pins-  (pinstum,  pistum),  133./ 

pio,  I,  reg.,  166.  a.  2. 

placeo,  2,  -ul,  -itum  (placet,  impers.,  146. 

plango,  3,  plansd,  planctum,  132.  a. 
plaudo,  3,  plausi,  plausum    [ex-plodo, 

etc.;  ap-plaudo],  132.  a. 
plecto,  3,  pleu  (-xnl),  plexum,  12$,  b,  1, 

188.  a,  p.  86. 
-plector,  -i,  -plexus,  135.  A, 
-pleo,  2,  -plevi,  -pletum  (only  in  comps., 

as  com-pleo),  131. 
plico,  1,  -plicul,  -plicitum,  130.  N.  [com- 
pounds] ,  13a  ' 
pluit,  3,  pluit  (pluvit),  p.  86, 146.  a  (plu- 

unt,  id.  N.). 
pdno   [POS],  3,  posul,  positum,  132.  c, 
porr-icio,  3,  no  perl,  -rectum   [iacio], 

170,  b, 
posco,  3,  poposa  (poscitHrus),  132.  b  (so 

comps.). 
possideo,  2,  sedi,  sessum  [sedeo] . 
possum,  posse,  potui.  — ,  137. 
pot-ens,  119.  a  (see  sum), 
potior,  -In,  potitus. 
p9to,  I,  -avi,  potum,  ISO. 
praebeo  [ii.  b.  i],  2,  -ui,  -itum. 
prae-cello,  3,  no  pert,  no  sup.  [-cello], 
prae-fatur,  144.  c, 
prae-Iig5,  3,  legi,  lectum  [lego], 
prae-sens,  119.  a  (see  sum), 
praestat  (impers.),  Z46.  c, 
prae-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  137, 347.  b, 
prandeo,  2,  prandl,  pransum,  131. 
prehendo  (prendo),  3,  -di,  prehensum, 

132./. 
premd,  3,  pressf,  11./,  x,  press-  [re-primS] , 

232.^. 
prendo,  see  prehendS. 
prod-eo,  4,  -ii,  -itum,  Z44.  d, 
pro-fatus,  144.  c. 
pr5-ficio,  3,  -fed,  -fectum. 
pro-ficiscor,  -i,  profectus,  188.  h»  167.  a,  N. 
pr5-fiteor,  -§ri,  -fessus. 
pr5-inine5,  -ere,— ,«—  [-mineS]. 
prdmd,  5,  •mpsi,  -mptum,  13a.  a. 
pro-^um,  prod^ssse,  pro-ful,  137* 


pr3-videS,  a,  -^dl,  •vbum,  z66i «. 

pubescd,  3,  pubui,  166.  b,  K. 

pudet  (impers.),  pudere,  146.  b  (pudendum 

id.  N.),  puduit  or  puditum  est. 
pilgno,  X,  reg. 
pugnatur   (impers.),  -aif,  -fitum,   145, 

146.  d, 
pungo  [PUG],3,pupugi,punctum  [com-], 

188.  b,  p.  120. 
punio,  4,  -ivi,  -itum,  166.  a,  i.  N. 

quaero,  3,  quaesivT,  quaesltum  [re-quu-o] , 

132.  d  {cL  quaeso), 
quaeso.  -€re,  144.  d  (c£  quaero). 
quasso,  i,  reg.,  167.  b, 
quatio,  3,  — ,  quassum  [con-cutio],  132.0. 
queo,  quire,  quivl,  quitus,  144.  ^.  (quitur, 

etc.,  nequeo,  id.  N.). 
queror,  -1,  questus,  135.  ^ 
quiesco,  3,  quievi,  quietum,  X33.  c, 

rabS,  3.  — ,  — ,  132./  N, 

rado,  3,  lasl,  rSsum,  132.  a. 

rapio,  3,  rapui,  raptum,  X32.  c  (erepse- 

mus,  128,  b)  [cor-ripio], 
raucio,  4,  rausi,  rausum,  133. 
re-cipio,  3,  -cepi,  ceptum   [capio]    (re- 

cepso,  128.  tf.  3). 
re-cludo,  3,  -si,  -sum,  17a  ^, 
red-do,  3,  reddidi,  redditum  [d5] . 
re-fercio,  4, -fersi,  -fertum  [ferciS]. 
re-ferOy  -ferre,  rettuli  (retuS),  re-lStom 

[ferS], 
re-fert,  -ferre,  -tulit  (impers.),  X4i6.  c, 
re-fici5, 3,  -fed,  -fectum,  X70.  b, 
rego,  3,  rexl,  24.  N.,  rectum  [ar-rigo,  etc. ; 

pergd,  surg5],  188.  a,  p.  lao. 
re-linqu5,  3,  liqui,  -lictum  [linquo]. 
reminiscor,  -i,  — ,  135.  t. 
reor,  reii,  ratus,  126.  b,  185.  h,  x66.  b,  K 
re-pell6, 3,  reppulf,  repulsum  [pellS]. 
reperio,  4,  reppeii,  repertum,  X33. 
re-plic6,  i,  reg.,  13a  N. 
rep5, 132.  a,  repsi,  reptum,  X33.  a. 
re-primo,  3,  -pres^,  -pressum  [premS]. 
re-quiro,  3,  -sivi,  -situm  [quaer5]. 
re-sipisc6, 3,  -sipm  (-sipui),  —  [sapio]. 
re-spondeo,  a,  -di,  -sum  [sponded]  • 
restat  (impers.),  146.  c» 
resto,  I,  -stiti,  — ,  13a  N. 
revertor,  -i,  reversus,  135.  A  (8,  ll»). 
tl<dfiQ«tt«tisi,  lisum,  181,  p.  xao. 
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rud3, 3,  rudivT,  rudlttim,  13a.  d, 
nimpo  [RUP],  3,  rupi,  ruptum,  132.  e, 
ruo,  3,  nil,  rutum  (ruitum)   [dl-,  cor-], 
123./ 182./ 

saepio,  4,  saepsi,  saeptum,  133. 

salio,  4,  saliii  (salil),  saltum    [de-silio], 

133- 
salve,  salvere,  144.  yC 

sancio  [sac]  ,  4,  sansd,  sanctum,  124.  b.  N., 

188. 

sapio,  3,  saplvl  (sapui),  — ,  132.  d, 

sarcio,  4,  sarsi,  sartum,  133. 

sario,  see  sarrio. 

sarpo,  3,  sarpsi,  sarptum,  132.  a. 

sarrio,  4,  -ivi  (-ui),  -itum,  133. 

sat-ago,  3,  like  ago. 

satis-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -dStum,  130.  N. 

scabo.  3,  scabl,  — ,  133.  e. 

scalpo,  3,  scalpsi,  scalptum,  132.  a, 

scateo,  -ere  or  -Sre,  — ,  — ,  134. 

scaturio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 

scando,  3,  scandi,  scansum  [de-scendo] , 

132-/. 
scin'  (—  sclsne) ,  13.  r,  see  scio. 

scindo  [scid],  3.  scidT,  scissum,  124.  c, 

N.,  182./. 
scio,  4,  -ivi,  scitum ;  scin,  13.  c  (scito,  -tote, 

128.  d), 
sdsco,  3,  scivi,  scitum,  182.  o,  167.  a, 
scribo,  3,  scrips!,  scriptum,  11./  2, 182.  a. 
sculpo,  3,  sculpsT,  sculptum,  132.  a, 
secemo,  3,  -crevi,  -cretum,  170.  b, 
seco,  I,  -ui,  sectum  (also  secaturus),  130. 
sede5,  a,  sedi,  sessum    [dis-,  pos-sideo, 

etc.;  super-sedeo] ,  131. 
sens,  119.  a  (in  praesens,  absens). 
sendo,  4,  sen^,  sensum,  13a. 
sepelio,  4,  sepeSvi,  sepultum,  133. 
sequor,  -I,  seciitus  (sequiitus),  135.  h, 
sero,  3,  serul,  sertum,  entwine,  132.  c, 
sero,  3,  sevf,  satum,  sow,  126.  e,  182.  o. 
serpo,  3,  serpsi,  serptum,  132.  a. 
servio,  4,  -ivi,  -Itum,  166.  a.  i.  N. 
servo,  I,  -Svi,  -Stum,  166.  a.  z.  N. 
sido,  3,  sidi  (sedl),  -sessum,  13a./  6. 
siem,  sies,  siet,  sient,  119.  b  (see  sum), 
sileo,  2,  -ul,  — ,  131.  N. 
singultio,  4,  -Tvi.  singultum,  133. 
•in5,  3,  sivi,  situm,  121.  N.  i,  182.  o 

(sfris,  etc.,  128.  a,  a), 
sisto  [sta], 3,  stid.  statum,  182.  6,  p.  14, 

foot-n.  1. 158. 1,  b. 


sitiS,  4,  -M,  — ,  i66.  d, 

sodes  ("si  audes),  13.  e, 

soleo,  solere,  solitus,  131, 136. 

solvo,  3,  solvi,  solutum,  132.  f,  124.  e^ 

166.  c,  N. 
sono,  I,  -ui,-itum  (fut  part,  also  -atilrus), 

180, 124.  a, 
sopio,  4,  -IvT,  -Itum,  123.  a, 
sorbeo,  2,sorbui  (rarely  sorpsr),sorptum 

(so  also  comps.),  131, 166.  yC  N. 
spargo,  3,  spars!,  sparsum  [ad-spergo], 

132.  a, 
spemo,  3,  sprevT,  spretum,  9.  d,  124.  a,  N. 

182.  o. 
-spicio,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum,  182.  a,  p.  86, 

p.  77.  foot-n. 
spondeo,  2,  spopondi,  sponsum  [re-] ,  131. 
'st,  for  est  (in  homost,  etc.),  13.  b, 
stabilio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d, 
statuo,  3,  -uT,  -iitum  [con-stituo] ,  123.  d, 

166.  c, 
stemo,  3,  stravi,  stratum,  9.  d,  182.  c,  p. 

86, 124.  a.  N. 
sterto,  3,  stertuT  (sterti), — ,  132.  c, 
stimulo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a,  2. 
-stinguo,  3,  -stinxl,  -stinctum    [only  in 

comp.,  as  ex-] ,  132.  a. 
st5,  stare,  stetif,  statum  (-stit-),  180,  p.  14, 

foot-n.  z,  118.  N.,  126.  a,  cl  constat., 

p.   120,  p.  157.  foot-n.   [compoundsi 

Z30.  N.]. 
strepo,  3,  strepui,  strepitum,  Z32.  ^ 
strides,  a,  stridi,  — ,  Z3Z. 
stride,  3,  stridi,  — ,  Z33./ 
stringo,  3,  strin»,  stilctum,  133.  a. 
struo,  3,  strii»,  striictum,  132.  a. 
studeo,  a,  -ui,  — ,  Z3Z.  N. 
suadeo,  a,  suasi,  suasum,  Z3i. 
sub-rideo,  a,  risi,  risum,  Z70.  c  N. 
sub-struo,  3,  -striixi,  -striictum,  Z7a  a. 
-suesco,  3,  -suevi,  -suetum,  Z3a.  c* 
suf-fero,  cl  tollo. 

siigo,  3,  siixi,  suctum  (sugeb3,  p.  zao). 
siiltis  («  si  vultis),  13.  c  (see  vol5). 
sum,  esse,  Z23.  e\  lul,  119,  zaa  N.,  Z38.  e, 

a,  p.  Z19,  p.  120,  p.  Z2Z,  Z58.  z.  a  (siem, 

ZZ9.  b\  fore,  147.  f.  a;  escit,  escunt, 

Z19.  b\  forem,  ZZ9.  b,  N. ;  fuam,  ZZ9.  b\ 

fuvimus,  fuvisset,  ZZ9.  b\  ens,  fsens, 

Z19.  a\  homost,  etc.,  Z3.  ^). 
sSmo,  3,  sumpsi,  siimptum,  zz.  e^  Z3a.  a, 
suo,  3.  sul,  sStum,  see  acu5. 
super-d5,  -dttre,  -dedl,  -datum^  z^«  N« 
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super-flu5, 3,  — ,  —  [fluo]. 
super-sedeS,  like  sedeo. 
super-sto,  i,-stetf, — ,  130.  N. 
super-sum,  see  sum  (superest,  impers., 

146.^). 
sup-plico,  I,  reg.,  130.  N. 
surgo,  3,  surrexi,  surrectum,  188.  a,  10.  b, 

tSbeS,  2,  -uT,  — ,  166.  b,  N. 

taceo,  2,  -ul,  -itum,  131. 

taedet  (impers.),-ere,  taeduit,  pertaesum 

est,  146.  b, 
tango  [tag]  ,  3,  tetig!,  tSctum  [con-tingo] , 

123,  c,  3,  132.  h, 
tegS,  3,  texi,  tectum ;  122.  c,  123.  b^  124.  b^ 

136.  Ct  e,  132.  a,  pp.  98-99. 
temno,  3,  tempsi,  temptum,   123.  b.   1, 

182.  a. 
tendo  [ten],  3,  tetendl  (-tendl),  182.  6; 

tensum  (tentum),  125.  b.  N.  i. 
teneo  (-tineo),2,tenui,  tentum  [ob-tineo] , 

131. 

tergeo,  2,  tersi,  tersum,  131. 

tergo,  2,  tersi,  tersum,  132.  a, 

tero,  3,  trivi,  tiitum,  132.  d  (con-,  11. 

texo,  3,  texui,  textum,  132.  c, 

timeo,  2,  -ul,  — ,  131.  N. 

tingo  (tinguo),  3,  tinxl,  tinctum,  125.  b, 

N.  1, 182.  a. 
tfamio,  4,  reg.,  133. 
tollo,  3,  sustuH,  subiatum  [at-toll5] ,  132. 

/.N. 
tondeo,  2,  totondi,  tonsum,  131. 
tono,  X,  -m,  -itum,  124.  c^  180. 
torqueo,  2,  torsi,  tortum,  131. 
torreo,  2,  torrui,  tostum,  131, 
traho,  3.  trSjd,  tractum,  132.  a  (trSxe, 

128.  b). 
tremo,  3,  tremul,  — ,  132  c. 
tribuo,  3,  tribui,  tributum,  cf.  acuo. 
trudo,  3,  trus!,  trusum,  132.  a. 
tueor,-5ri,tuitus  (tutus),  135.-*  [in-tueor], 
tumeo,  2,  — ,  — t  166.  b, 
tundo  [tud]  ,  3,  tutudi,  tunsum  (-tusum) 

[ob-tundo],  13a.  ^m 


turgeo,  2,  tursi,  — ,  131. 
tussi5,4,— ,— ,  133. 

ulciscor,  -I,  ultus,  135.  h, 

ungo  (-uo),  3,  unxi,  unctum. 

urgeo,  2,  ursT,  — ,  131. 

uro,  3,  ussi,  ustum  (so  comps.,  cl  also 

comburo),  132.  a, 
utor,  -T,  usus,  135.  k, 

vacat  (impers.),  146.  c. 

vado,  3,  vasi,  -vasum  [e-] ,  132.  a,  144. 

vagio,  4,  -ivT,  — ,  133. 

veho,  3,  vexi,  vectum,   132.   a,   p.  87. 

foot-n. 
vello,  3,  vein  (vulsi),  vulsum,  132.  yC 
ven-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  258.  b.  R. 
veneo,  4,  -IvT,  -itum  {be  sold),  258.  b.  R. 
venio,  4,  veni,  ventum  (come),  183,  p.  86. 
venum-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -datum,  130.  N. 
vereor,  vereri,  veritus,  135. 
vergo,  3,  — ,  — ,  132.  /.  N. 
verrS,  3,  verri,  versum,  132./ 
verto  (vorto,  10.  d),  3,  verti,  versum,  182. 

/;    mid.,  111.  a,  124.  e, 
vescor,  -i,  — ,  135.  u 
vcsperascit  (impers.),  146.  «,  167.  a. 
veto,  I,  -Ul,  -itum,  130. 
video,  2,  vidi,  visum,  131, 
videor,-eri,visus  {seem)  (videtur,  impers^ 

146.  c), 
vieo,  2,  — ,  -etum,  131. 
vigilo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a,  3, 
vin  («  visne,  see  volo),  13.  c» 
vincio,  4,  vinxi,  vinctum,  122.  d,  188. 
vinco  [vie] ,  3,  vicl,  victum,  132.  e. 
viso   [viD],  3,  visl,  visum,  182.  /,  167. 

^.  N. 
vivo,  3,  vTxi,  victum,  132.  a  (vixet,  123.  by 
voco,  I,  -avi,  -atum,  see  p.  87.  foot-m,  p 

157.  foot-n.  (vocarier,  128.  e.  4). 
volo,  velle,  voltu,  123.  e,  128.  e,  a  (vuU 

123.  e;  siiltis,  13.  c;  vin,  13.  c), 
Volvo,  3,  volvT,  volutum,  132.  yC 
vomo,  3,  vomuT,  vomitum,  ij^  a 
voveo,  2,  vovi,  votum,  131. 
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NoTB.— The  numerical  references  are  to  sections,  with  a  few  exceptioDs  in  whidi  Uia 
page  (p.)  is  referred  to.  The  letters  refer  to  subsections.  The  letter  N.  signifies  Note;  k.« 
Remark.  Abl.  »  ablative;  ace.  >■  accusative;  adj.  »  adjective;  adv. »  adverb;  apod. » 
apodosis;  app.  »*  appositive;  comp.  =  comparison  or  compound;  compar.  »  comparative; 
constr.  ■■  oonstmction:  conj.  -s  conjugation  or  conjunction;  dat.  >■  dative;  gen. »  genitive; 
gend.  w  gender;  ind.  disc.  ^  indirect  discourse;  loc.  a  locative;  prep,  a  preposition;  tubj.^ 
sutject  or  tutgunctive;  vb. »  veib;  w.  »  with.    (Other  abbreviations  present  no  difficulty.) 


A,  quantity  in  increment,  350, 551 ;  quan- 
tity of  a  final,  548. 4, 

ft  or  O,  Indo-Eur.  vowel,  p.  143.  foot-n. ; 
primary  suffix,  i6a  c,  i. 

ft,  characteristic  of  decU  I.,  33;  ace  of 
Gr.  nouns  in,  63*/:  as  nom.  ending, 
decL  III.,  gend.,  65.  c,  67.  d» 

ft,  in  decl.  I.,  33;  stem-vowel  of  conj.  I., 
132, 133, 136.  a,  166.  a;  in  subjunctive, 
136.  ^-</;  preps,  in  -ft,  adv.  use  of, 
361.^. 

ft  (ab,  abs),  use,  153.  i,  153,  360.  d,  363 ; 
compounded  with  vbs.,  17a  a;  with 
abL  of  agent,  346;  with  place  fi'om 
which,  358;  with  names  of  towns,  id. 
a.  N.  I ;  expressing  position,  360.  d ;  in 
comp.,  with  dat.,  339;  with  abl.,  343. 
d;  with  abl.  of  gerund,  301. 

Ability,  verbs  of,  constr.,  371 ;  in  apod., 
308.  tf. 

Abbreviations  of  praenomens,  80.  d; 
other  abbreviations,  p.  438. 

Ablative,  Etymology;  meaning,  31.  /; 
in  -ftbus,  36.  tf;  in  -d,  36./  40.^,  62. 
a.  Tail;  of  1-stems,  decl.  III.,  55.  e; 
rules  of  form,  57 ;  nouns  having  abl. 
in  -1, 57.  a,  ^;  of  decU  IV.,  in  -ubus, 
70.  d\  abU  used  as  supine,  71.  a\  of 
adjs.,  decL  III.,  87.0,.^;  prepositions 
followed  by,  153.  b\  adverbial  forms 
cf,  148.  e,  cf.  N.  ^. 

Ablative,  Syntax  (§§  249-355) ;  mean- 
ing and  classification,  343  and  N.; 
Separation,  043 ;  w.  vbs.  of  fireedom, 
t^  id.  a;  w.  comp.,  id.  b;  w.  adjs.  of 


fireedom,  etc,  id.  ^;  w.  oims  and 
HsuB,  id.  e.  Source  and  material, 
244;  w.  participles,  id.  a;  w.  cO]l« 
stftre,  etc.,  id.  c\  w.  facere,  id.  d\ 
w.  nouns,  id.  e.  Cause;  345 ;  w.  dlfiT- 
nu8,  etc.,  id.  a ;  oausft,  grrfttift,  id.  ^ 
Agent,  346.  Comparison,  347 ;  opInU 
5ne,  spS,  etc.,  id.  b  \  w.  alius,  id.  d\ 
w.  advs.,  id.  e.  Manner,  348 ;  accom- 
paniment, id.  a\  means,  id.  €\  w. 
dOnO,  etc.,  225.  d\  w.  ator,  fxxior, 
etc.,  349.  Degree  of  difference,  350; 
qu5 . .  •  eO,  106.  c,  35a  R.  Quality, 
251;  price,  252;  charge  or  penalty, 
22a  ^.  Specification,  353.  Place,  354; 
w.  verbs  and  frStus,  id.  b.  Ablative 
absolute,  355 ;  adverbial  use,  id.  f;  re- 
placing subord.  clauses,  id.  d\  supply* 
ing  place  of  pert  act.  part.,  290.  d.  AbU 
of  time,  256;  of  time  w.  quam,  363, 
N.  3;  of  place  from  which,  258;  names 
of  towns,  doxnus,  rds,  id.  a\  ex 
urbe  BOmft,  id.  b.  N.  3;  Locative 
abL,  id.  ^,/;  way  by  which,  id.^;  with 
transitive  compounds,  2239.  b,  N.  z; 
time  within  which,  359.  e\  distance  of 
time,  id.  d.  Abl.  with  prepositions, 
152.  b,  c,  260-6^ :  with  ex  for  part  gen.. 
316.  c;  with  pr5  (m  defence  of),  936. 
R.;  with  palam,  etc.,  961,  b\  abl.  of 
gerund,  30Z ;  eqoir.  to  pres.  part,  id. 
foot-n.    (See  N.,  p.  345.) 

Abounding,  words  o^  w.  abl,  24!.  c\  w. 
gen.,  923. 

Absence,  vbs.  of,  w.  abL,  84^  «• 
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Absolute  use  of  vb.,  175.  h.  N.  a,  237. 
N.;  absolute  case,  see  abl.  absolute. 

Abstract  nouns,  gencL,  09.  a;  in  pU  75* 
c\  endings,  163.  ^,  e^J\  w.  neut.  adj^ 
Z87.  c^  189.  a^  b\  abstract  quality  de- 
noted by  neut  adj.,  189.  a, 

absum,  constr.,  231.  a, 

"Abiis,  in  dat.  and  abl.  pi.,  decl.  I.,  36.  e, 

fto,  see  atQue ;  fto  si,  see  ftcsL 

Acatalectic  verse,  359.  a, 

acc6dit  ut,  332. 

Accent,  rules  of,  19 ;  marks  of,  id.  dl  N. ; 
in  decl.  II.,  4a  ^;  in  comps.  of  faciO, 
142.  b  \  musical,  358. 

acceptum,  292.  N.  2. 

Accidents,  p.  163,  foot-n.  2. 

accidlt,  synopsis,  X45 ;  constr.,  332.  a, 

accingrO,  consh-.,  225.  d, 

accommod&tus,  w.  dat.  of  gerund. 


etc.,  299.  foot-n. 


ong. 


Accompaniment,  abl.  of,  248.  a\ 
separate  case,  p.  245. 

Accomplishment,  vbs.  of,  w.  subjunc,  332. 

Accusative,  Etymology^  31.  d\  in  -m 
and  -6, 33.  c\  origin  of  -m,  p.  205;  in 
-im,  decl.  III.,  56.  a,  ^;  in-ls  (pl.),s8 ; 
in  -a,  63./;  ace.  of  decl,  IV.,  used  as 
supine,  71.  a  \  neut.  ace  used  as  adv., 
148.  d^  cf.  N.  a ;  fem.  used  as  adv.,  id.  e. 

Accusative,  Syntax^  237-40  (see  notes 
pp.  205, 235);  w.  verbs  of  remembering, 
219  and  a,  b ;  and  gen.  w.  vbs.  of  remind- 
ing, id.  c ;  w.  impersonals,  22Z.  ^,  837.  e ; 
w.  dat.,  225 ;  w.  compounds  of  ad,  ante, 
ob,  228.  a ;  verbs  varying  between  ace 
of  end  of  motion  and  dat.,  225.  b ;  w. 
ad,  for  dat.,  234.  b\  after  propior, 
etc.,  id.  e\  direct  object,  177,  237;  w. 
iuv5,  etc.,  227.  a ;  ace.  or  dat.  w.  vbs., 
227.  ^,  c\  ace.  w,  verbs  oli  feelistg  and 
taste^  2,yj,  b,  c\  with  comps.  of  clr- 
cum  and  trftns,  id.  d\  cognate  ace, 
238;  two  accusatives,  239;  ace.  w. 
pass,  of  verbs  of  asking,  etc.,  239.  R. ; 
adverbial  use  of,  240.  a,  b ;  synecdoch- 
ical  ace,  id.  c\  in  exclamations,  id.  d\ 
duration  and  extent,  id.  e,  256,  257; 
end  of  motion,  258 ;  names  of  towns, 
domus,  Ills,  id.  b\  BSmam  ad 
urbem,  id.  N.3;  ace.  w.  ante,  diem, 
259.  e ;  subject  of  in£,  173. 2,  a4a/,  272, 
330;  w.  prepositions,  152,  a.  c;  vr.eA 
or  ki  to  denote  penalty,  aao.  b.  3;  "w 


ad  w.  rdfert,  ete,  222.  b ,  w.  pridiS, 
proplQA.  etc.  fl6z.  a;  ace  of  genmd, 
300;  ofaiitidpatioii,334.«;  subject  in 
indirect  discourse,  336.  and  a. 
Accusing  and  acquitting,  vbs.  o^  couMiL, 

820. 

Acer,  decl.,  84.  a;  comp.,  89.  a. 

-ftceus,  adj.,  ending.  164.  ^. 

aciSs,  decU  74.  d^ 

acqulSsoO,  with  abl,  854.  ^. 

ftcai,  with  subjunc,  318. 

Actions,  names  ol^  X93 ;  nouns  o^  w,  gen, 
8x7. 

Acdve  voice,  108.  a,  zzi;  chai^topast, 
177.0. 

Acts,  nouns  denoting,  z^  c 

acus,  gender,  69.  a. 

•acus  (-fious),  adj.  ending,  J64.  c. 

ad,  use,  X52.  a,  153;  In  comp.,  Z7a  a; 
w.  ace  to  denote  penalty,  saa  ^:  in 
comp.,  w.  dat,  228,  229;  in  comp.,  w. 
ace,  228.  a;  w.  ace  w,  adjs.,  234.  b; 
end  of  motion,  258,  ct  885.^;  w.  names 
of  towns,  258.  #.  N.  8;  w.  names  of 
countries,  258.  N.  a;  meaning  mear, 
259.  /;  in  expressions  of  time.  Id.  b; 
following  its  noun,  263.  N.;  w.  gerund, 
300. 

adamaa,  decl.,  63.  #. 

addltur,  constr.,  332. 

adeO  (verb),  constr.,  228.  a. 

adeO  ut,  319.  R. 

-adSs,  patronymic  ending,  z64.  ^, 

adlmA,  constr.,  889. 

Adjective  phrase,  tjg. 

Adjective  pronouns,  see  Pronouns. 

Adjectives,  Etymology,  Definition,  95. 
b\  formed  like  nouns,  p.  47;  stems,  id. 
foot-n.  I.  Declension,  81-87 ;  decU  L 
and  II.,  81-83;  <^^1<  m«>  84-87;  decl 
III.,  three  terminations,  84.  <i';  one 
termination,  85^  Comparison,  89-9Z; 
decL  of  comparative,  86.  a ;  advi.  de> 
rived  from  adjs.,  148;  numeral  adjs., 
94i  95 ;  derivative  adjs.,  164. 

Adjectives,  Syntax  and  use.  As  advs., 
88.  d  (cf.  92),  148.  d,  e,  191;  as  nouns 
88.  a,  z88,  Z89,  2x8.  d\  masc  adjs.,  88. 
b\  adjs.  of  com.  gend.,  88.  bi  nonnt 
used  as  adjs.,  88.  £,  z88.  d\  advs.  used 
as  adjs.,  z88.  e\  participles  used  as 
ad\s.,  QQi.    Agreement  of  adjs.,  z86^ 
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use  of  neut  adjs^  189;  two  compara- 
tives with  Quam,  X92.  Adjs.  w.  ad- 
verbial force,  19Z;  adj.  pronouns,  195- 
flp3.  Gen.  of  adjs.  of  decU  III.  instead 
of  nom.,  £14.  d,  R.  Adjs.  w,  part,  gen., 
218;  w.  dat,  234;  w.  ace,  237.  /;  w, 
inf.,  273.  d\  w.  supine  in  -Ci,  303.  Po- 
sition of  adjs.,  344.  a,  ^.  Adjective 
phrase,  179. 

adiuv5,  w.  ace,  227.  a. 

admodum,  use,  93.  d. 

admoneO,  constr.,  219.  c. 

Admonishing,  vbs.  o^  constr.,  330. 0,331. 

Adonic  verse,  371. 3. 

adsperffO,  constr.,  225.  d. 

adtllor,  constr.,  227.  h. 

Adverbial  ace,  24a  a^  b^  ct  ^38.  a.  N. 

Adverbial  conjunctions,  25.  h.  N. 

Adverbial  phrases,  148.  N.  a,  179. 

Adverbs,  defined,  25.  /;  formed  from 
adjs.,  88.  d  and  N.,  92,  148 ;  case-forms 
or  phrases,  p.  123.  N. ;  comparison  of 
advs.,  92;  numeral  advs.,  96;  correla- 
tive advs.  used  as  conjs.,  107,  208.  d. 
Classification  of  advs.,  149 ;  correlative 
forms  of  advs.  of  place,  149.  foot-n. 
Advs.  used  as  adjs.,  188.  e\  adjs.  w. 
adverbial  force.  191;  adverbial  ace, 
240.  a\  adverbial  abl.  abs.,  255.  c. 
Special  uses,  150,  151.  Syntax,  207; 
adv.  w.  nouns,  207.  d ;  part.  gen.  w. 
advs.,  216.  a,  4;  dat.  w.  advs.,  234. 
a ;  comp.  of  adv.  followed  by  Quam, 
247.  e ;  adv.  as  protasis,  310.  a. 

Adversative  conjunctions,  154.  a,  2, 155.  b. 

adversus,  152.  foot-n. ;  w.  ace,  id.  a ; 
as  adv.,  261.  d. 

ae,  diphthong,  i ;  sound  of,  16.  N.  3, 12.  c, 

aedSs,  sing,  and  pi.,  78.  c, 

aegrer,  decl..  82.  c, 

aemiilor,  constr.,  227.  b, 

Aen6ad6s,  decl,  37. 

AenS&s,  decl.,  37. 

aequ&lis,  decl.,  57.  a\  constr.  w.  gen., 
218.  d. 

aequS  &c,  234.  a.  n.  2. 

aequ5  (abl),  w.  comp.,  247.  b, 

aequor.  decl,  49. 

ftfir,  decl,  63.  /;  use  of  pi,  75.  b, 

aes,  decl,  67.  b ;  use  of  pi,  75.  b. 

aetfts,  decl,  54. 

aethSr,  decl,  63.  / 

Affecting,  ace  of,  p.  ^35. 


af finis,  decl.,  57.  h\  constr.  w.  gen., 
218.  d. 

Affirmative,  expressed  by  two  negatives, 
150;  nOnne  expecting  afiirm.  answer, 
2ia  c ;  ways  of  saying  yes^  212.  and  a. 

Affix,  close  and  open,  24.  N. 

Agency,  nouns  of,  162;  rel.  clause  equiv- 
alent to,  201.  b. 

Agent,  dat.  o^  w.  gerundives,  232;  w. 
perC  parts.,  id.  a  \  abl  of,  246 ;  agent 
regarded  as  means,  id.  b\  animal  as 
agent,  id.  k. 

asrer,  decl,  38. 

agrgrredior,  constr.,  228.  a, 

AgndmeH^  80.  3. 

agrS,  forms  of,  omitted,  205.  c. 

Agreeing,  verbs  of,  with  gerundive,  294.  d 
(cf.  331.  df). 

Agreement,  181 ;  forms  of,  182 ;  of  nouns, 
183 ;  in  appos.,  184 ;  in  predicate,  185 ; 
of  adjs.,  186;  of  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, 195;  of  possessive  pronouns, 
197 ;  of  relatives,  198,  199 ;  of  verbs, 
204.205. 

-51  for  -ae,  decl.  I.,  36.  a ;  347.  a,  2. 

-&iu8  in  Prosody,  347.  d^  note  i. 

-al  and  -ar,  neuters  in  (decl.  III.),  53.  ^, 
57.  fl,  67.  a. 

-al,  ending,  164.  u  7 ;  list  of  nouns  in,  p. 
3a  foot-n.  I. 

alacer,  decl,  84.  a  \  comp.,  91.  d, 

albUB,  not  compared,  89.  N. 

Alcaic  verse,  371.  9, 10. 

Alcmanian  strophe,  364.  a, 

-Ale,  noun-ending,  164.  i.  7 ;  list  of  nouns 
in,  p.  29,  foot-n.  2. 

all-,  old  stem,  83.  foot-n. 

allSnus,  for  possessive  gen.  of  aliua^ 
83.  b^  190, 214.  a, 

aliqul  (-quia),  decl,  105.  d^;  derivation 
and  use,  id.  N. ;  meaning,  202.  a,  b, 

aliquot,  indeclinable,  use,  106.  a. 

-fills,  -AriSy  adj.  endings,  164.  d, 

alius,  decl.,  83  and  foot-notes;  gen.,  id. 
^,  ci  214.  a ;  -compounds,  83.  b\  alius 
with  abl,  &0,  nisi,  quam,  247.  d, 

alius  •  •  •  alius,  alter . . .  alter,  203. 

Alphabet,  p.  i ;  vowels  and  diphthongs, 
I ;  consonants,  2 ;  table  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  2, 5 ;  early  forms  of  letters, 
6,7. 

alter,  decl.,  83;  gen.  and  comps.,  id.  b\ 
use,  203 ;  reciprocal  \9A&  ,  <^«  d^  7»^ 
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altar . . .  alter,  203. 

altera  est  rSs  ut.  33a,  foot-iu 

alteniter,  decl..  83.  b ;  use,  203.  a. 

Although,  how  expressed,  313,  320.  e. 

alvos  (alvus),  gend.,  39.  a. 

am-,  see  amb-. 

amb-  (am-,  an-),  inseparable  prefix, 

170.  b  \  -am,  adv.  ending,  148.  N.  c. 
amb&gres.  dec).,  59. 
amb5,  decl.,  94.  b» 
amens,  decl..  87.  a, 
amplius.  without  quam,  247.  c, 
amussim,  ace,  56.  a,  ^^,  a. 
an-,  see  amb-. 
an,  anne,  ann5n,  in  double  questions, 

211. 
an  (in,  on),  primary  suffix,  160.  /a. 
Anacrusis, '^^^'S.g, 
Anapaest,  356.  b\   anapaestic  verse,  360, 

374-  a. 
Anaphora,  344.  f. 
anas,  decl.,  67.  d, 
anceps,  decl.,  87.  a, 
Anchis€s,  decl.,  37. 
Andromache,  decl.,  37. 
-3*neus,  adj.  ending,  164.^. 
animal,  decl.,  52. 
Animals,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  2,  30,  id. 

b ;  regarded  as  means,  246.  b,  N. 
animi  (loc),  w.  adjs.,  218.  c,  R.;   w. 

verbs,  223.  c, 
Anio,  decl.,  67.  b, 

anngilis,  decl.,  57.  a,  ^ 

Answers,  forms  of,  212. 
ant,  primary  suffix,  160.  c;  ant-,  ent-, 

stem  endings,  63.  e, 
ante,  152.  a\    uses,  153;  compounded 

w.  vbs,,  170.  a\  in  compounds,  w.  dat., 

228,  w,  ace,  id.  a\  adverbial  use  of, 

261.  d\  followed  by  quam,  262. 
ante  diem,  259.  e. 
Antecedent,  its  use  with  relative,  198, 200; 

undefined,  constr.,  320;  see  indefinite 

antecedent. 
antec6d5,  constr.,  228.  a. 
anteed,  constr.,  228.  a, 
anteerredior,  constr.,  228.  a. 
Antepenult,  19.  def, 
antequam,  327 ;  in  ind.  disc,  336.  B.  a, 

N.  2. 
Antibacchtus,  356.  e. 

Anticipation,  ace.  of,  334,  c\  becomes 
nom,,  id.  &• 


V 


Antithesis,  344. /C 

anus,  gend.,  69.  a, 

-&nu8,  adjs.  in,  164.  c, 

Aorist  (=  hist,  perf.),  115.  c,  2,  279. 

apagre,  144./. 

3.  parte,  242.  n.;  260.  b. 

apertus,  comp.  of,  89.  e, 

apis,  decl.,  59. 

Apodosis,  defined,  304;  introduced  by  cor- 
rel.,  id.  b  aftd  N. ;  may  be  subord.,  id.  c; 
forms  of,  305,  306  if.;  potential  subj., 
311.  a  and  R.;  subj.  of  modesty,  id.  b; 
verbs  of  necessity,  etc.,  id,  c ;  complex 
apod.,  id.  d;  apodosis  omitted,  312; 
apod,  in  Ind.  Disc,  337. 

Appointing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  239.  a. 

Apposition,  see  appositive, 

Appositive,  defined,  184;  agreement  of, 
183,  184.  b\  w.  locative,  id.  c\  gen.  as 
appositive  to  possessive,  id.  rf,  197  e\ 
gen.  used  for  app.,  214.  y^  so  dat.,  231, 
b ;  rel.  clause  equivalent  to  appositive, 
201.  b ;  ace  as  app.  to  a  clause,  24c 
g\  appositive  instead  of  voc,  241.  a\ 
app.  in  connection  with  inf.,  270.  N.  2. 

aptus  ad,  234.  b\  aptus,  w.  dat  of 
gerund,  etc.,  299,  foot-n. ;  aptus  qui, 
320./ 

apud,  152.  a ;  use,  153 ;  in  quoting,  258. 
c,  2.  N.  2. 

aqu&lis,  decl,  57.  a, 

-ar,  nom.  ending,  decl.  III.,  51.  c,  53.  c^ 
S7'  ^  't  P-  30.  foot-n.  I ;  gend.,  65.  c,  67.  a 

-ar,  -S.ris,  nouns  in,  67.  b. 

arbor  (-6s),  decl.,  48.  d. 

arce5,  constr..  225.  d,  N.  2. 

Archilochian  verse,  368. 

arctus,  gend.,  39.  a, 

arcus,  gend.,  69.  a, 

§>rded,  w.  abl.,  245.  a.  2. 

-aria,  suffix,  164.  i,  2. 

-aris,  adj.  ending,  164.  d, 

-arium,  noun  ending,  164.  /.  3, 

-&rius,  adj.  ending,  164.  A ;  noun,  id.  ^  x. 

Aristophanic  verse,  371.  2. 

Arrangement  of  words,  343-46. 

Arsis  and  thesis,  358  and  foot-n. 

Arts,  names  of,  decl.  I.,  37.  b, 

artus,  decl.,  70.  d, 

as,  primary  suffix,  160.  « 

-&s,  in  ace  pi.  of  Gr.  nouns,  63.  /",  67.  c. 

-5,a»  old  gen.  ending,  36.  b;  Gr.  nom. 
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gend.  of  nouns  in,  65.  b :  -As,  >fttiSy 

67.  d,  see  ftt- ;  adjs.  in  -as,  164.  c. 
as,  decl.  67. «/;  value  of,  377;  gen.  of, 

252.  b, 
Asclepiadlc  verse,  371.  5,  6. 
Asking,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  ace,  239.  c ;  w. 

abl.,  239.  f.  N.  I ;  w.  subjunc.  clause, 

331- 
Aspirates,  2.  a,  3. 

-ftssere,  in  fut.  perf.,  128.  e. 

Assertions,  direct,  in  Indie,  iii.  a, 

Assibilation,  12.  N. 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  ii./C 

&ssis,  gen.  of  value,  252.  b, 

-SLssO,  -S>ssere,  in  fiit.  perf.,  128,  e.  5. 

ast,  156.  b, 

>aster,  as  noun  ending,  164.  i,  12. 

ast  us.  defect.,  jj.  3. 

Asyndeton,  208.  b,  346.  c. 

At,  meaning  near,  258.  c.  N.  i. 

at,  use,  156.  b ;  at  enim,  id. ;  at  vSrO, 

208.  e, 
at-,  patrial  stem-ending,  54.  3 ;  decl.,  59 ; 

87.^. 
S>ter,  decl.,  82.  c ;  not  compared,  89.  N. 
Ath5s,  decl.,  43. 
Atl&s,  decl.,  63.  e,  64. 
atque   (&c),  use,  156.  a\    after  adjs. 

of  likeness,  234.  a.  N.  2 ;  after  alius, 

247.  d, 
atqui,  use,  156.  b, 
atr5z,  decl.,  85.  a. 
Attraction  of  case  of  relative,  199.  a. 
Attraction,  subjunctive  of,  340,  342. 
Attributive    adjective    defined,    186.    a; 

number,  186.  ^;^ takes  gender  of  near- 
est noun,  187.  a, 
-&tus,  adj.  ending,  164.  f, 
at  v3r5,  208.  e, 
aud&cter,  comp.,  92. 
aula,  decl.,  37. 

aureus,  not  compared,  91.  d,  N. 
ausus  as  pres.  part.,  290.  b, 
aut,  use,  156.  c;  212.  R. 
autexn,  use,  156.  b,  k ;  345.  b. 
Authority  in  Prosody,  p.  394. 
Author  w.  apud,  258.  c.  N.  2. 
avis,  decl.,  57.  b, 

:,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164.  /;  adjs.  in, 

with  gen.,  218c  3. 
:,  nouns  in,  67.  i, 
AYA,  as  origin  of  verb-forms,  123.  foot- 

n.  1. 


bckccar,  dec!.,  57.  a, 

Bacchiac  verse,  374.  b, 

Baccklus,  356.  d. 

-bam,  tense-ending,  p.  119, 

Bargaining,  verbs  of,  constr.;  gerundive, 

294.  d\  clause,  331.  d. 
Base,  p.  13,  foot-n.  2,  31.  i,  N. 
basis,  decl.,  64. 

Beginning,  verbs  of,  constr.,  271. 
Believing,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227. 
belli,  locative  use  of,  258.  d. 
bellum,  decl.,  38. 
bellus,  comp.,  91.  d,  2. 
Belonging,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  234.  d. 
bene,  comparison,  92;    compounds  of, 

constr.,  227.  e. 
Benefiting,  verbs  of,  constr.,  227. 
-ber,  names  of  months  in,  decl.,  84,  a. 
bi-color,  decl.,  87.  d,/, 
bi-corpor,  85.  b,  N. 
-bilis,  verbal  adj.-endirig  in,  164.  m, 
bipennis,  decl.,  87.  b. 
Birds,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  2. 
Birth  or  origin,  nouns  of,  derivation,  164. 

b ;  parts,  of,  with  abl.,  224.  a, 
-b5,  tense-ending,  pp.  119, 120. 
bonus,  decl.,  90 ;  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc. 

299.  foot-n. 
b6s,  decl.,  60.  b,  61. 
bx*i-,  stems  ending  in,  51.  b\   adjs.  in, 

84.  a, 
-brum,  suffix,  163.  d. 
-bs,  nouns  in,  67.  c. 
-bulum,  suffix,  163.  d. 
-bundus,  verbals  in,   164.  /;  w.  ace, 

237./ 
bCLris,  decl.,  56.  a. 

Buying,  verbs  of,  constr.,  252.  d, 

C  for  GTi  in  early  use  and  as  abbreviation, 

6 ;  for  qu,  7 ;  gend.  of  nouns  in  -C,  65. 

c ;  quantity  of  final  syllables  ending  in, 

348.  10. 
caedes,  decl.,  59. 
cael€s,  decl.,  87.  b, 
caelum,  with  mase  pi.,  78.  2  b, 
Caere,  decl.,  57.  a. 
caesius,  comp.,  91.  d. 
Caesura,  358.  b\  masc.  and  fern.  362.  b» 

R. ;  bucolic  caesura,  id. 
Calendar,  Roman,  376. 
Calends,  376.  a, 
\  calx.,  dtc\,,  77 .  b.. 
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campester,  decl.,  84.  a. 

Can,  how  expressed  in  Lat.  112.  b,  N. 

can&lis,  decl,  57.  b, 

canis,  decl.  and  stem,  47.  c,  51.  a. 

CAP,  root,  45.  a. 

Capacity,  measures  of,  383. 

capitis,  gen.,  with  verbs  of  accusing, 
220.  a. 

caput,  decl.,  46. 

Capys,  decl.,  63.^,  64. 

carbasus,  gend.,  39.  a ;  plur.,  78.  2.  b. 

Cardinal  numbers,  94.,  replaced  by  dis- 
tributives, 95  b,  d.\  inflection  of  id. 
a-e ;  with  ex.,  216.  c, 

C&rS,  comp.y  92. 

carSy  decl.,  61. 

c3*ru8,  compared,  89. 

Case-constructions,  N.,  p.  205. 

Case-endings,  31.  u  N. ;  final  vowels  in, 
33.^;  table,  34. 

Case-forms,  words  defect,  in,  77. 

Cases,  defined,  31 ;  position  of  modiiyng 
case,  344.  a,  2;  agreement  in,  183; 
origin  and  meaning  of,  p.  205 ;  case  of 
rel.  pron.,  198, 199.  a ;  same  case  after 
as  before  certain  conjs.,  208.  a.  Con- 
struction of  Cases,  213-263;  Genitive, 
213-223 ;  Dative,  224-236 ;  Accusative, 
237-240 ;  Vocative,  241 ;  Ablative,  242- 
255;  time  and  place,  256-259;  cases 
with  preps.,  260,  258.  foot-note. 

cassem,  decl.,  77.  5. 

castrum,  castra,  78.  c, 

Catalectic  verse,  359.  a, 

causft,  w.  gen.  223.  ^,  245.  c\  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  318. 

Causal  clauses,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  quod, 
quia  (cf.  N.  3),  quoniam,  321;  w. 
quand5,  id.  n.  3 ;  w.  qui,  320.  ^;  with 
cum,  id.  /;  n5n  quia,  n5n  quod, 
etc.,  in  the  denial  of  a  reason,  321.  R. ; 
causal  clause  replaced  by  part.,  292 ;  by 
abl.  abs.  255.  d.  2. 

Causal  conjunctions,  154.  a,  3,  155.  c\ 
particles,  321. 

Cause,  abl.  of,  245. 

Cause,  adverb  of,  149.  c. 

Caution  and  effort,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  331,  e. 

cave,  in  prohibitions,  269.  a\  ne  omit- 
ted after,  331./  R. 

caveO,  constr.,  331. 
-ce,  encWXic,  100  and  foot-n.,  101.  o  and 


Ceasing,  vbs.  of,  w.  complem.  in!,  971. 

c6d5,  constr.,  226.  N.  2. 

celeber,  decl.,  84.  a, 

celer,  forms,  84.  <2,  c, 

c615,  w.  ace,  239.  d, 

CeltibSr,  decl.,  41.  d. 

cSnseO,  constr.,  331  and  d, 

certs,  cert5,  use,  151.  c\  in  answers^ 

212.  a. 
cStS,  Greek  pi.,  39.  b, 
cStera,  82.  d\   adverbial  use,  240.  b\ 

-us,  use,  193 ;  -I,  use,  203.  a, 
ceu,  use,  312. 
-ceus,  ad.,  ending,  164.  g. 
Characteristic,  clause  of,  320. 
Characteristic,  expr.  by  participle,  2921 
Characteristic  vowel,  32,  351. 
Charge  and  penalty,  gen.  of,  220. 
chelys,  decl.,  63.  g^  64. 
Chiasmus^  344.  f,  and  N. 
Choliambic  trimeter,  365.  c. 
Choosing,  vbs.  of,  w.  2  ace,  239.  a, 
Choriambic  verse,  370.  N. 
Choriambus,  356.  e. 
ci  and  ti,  interchange  of,  12.  a, 
-cinium,  noun  ending,  163.  yC 
cinnabarl,  indecl.  67.  a, 
-ci5,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a.  R. 
cip-,  stems  in,  decl.  III.,  45.  a, 
circa,  circum,  circiter,  use,  152.  a, 

153 ;  as  advs.,  261.  d. 
circS>,  after  a  noun,  263.  N. ;  w.  gerund, 

300. 
circum,  compounds  w.  vbs.,   170.  a; 

dat.  w.  such  comps.,  228;  ace,  237.  d. 
circumdS,  constr.,  225.  d. 
Circumflex  accent,  19*.  N. 
circumfundS,  constr.,  225.  d. 
Circumstances  of  act,  255  and  d.  5 ;  pai> 

ticiple  implying,  292. 
cis,  citerior,  91.  a. 
Cities,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  2  and  b, 
citrS>,  after  its  noun,  263.  N. 
civis,  -€s,  decl.,  51,  a. 
cl&dSs,  decl.,  59. 
clam,  constr.,  261.  c. 
Classes,  names  of,  gend.  of,  28.  d\  used 

in  plu.,  76.  2. 
Clauses,  defined,  kinds  of,  180;  replaced 

by  abl.  abs.,  255.  d\   use.  as  nouns, 

214.  d\  dependent,  syntax  of,  316-342 

*\Tic\.\  eoTvA\\\ox«.l,  -^16 ;  final.  317, 318 ; 
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temporal,  322-328;  substantive,  329- 
339  incl. ;  infinitive  clauses,  330;  sub- 
stantive clauses  of  purpose,  331 ;  of  re- 
sult, 332;  indie,  with  Quod,  333;  in- 
direct questions,  334;  indirect  dis- 
course, 335-342. 

d&vls,  decl..  57.  b. 

Clienta  (fern,  form),  28.  ^;  85.  €• 

Close  syllables,  14.  d» 

ooepi,  143.  a» 

Cognate  ace,  148.  d,  N.,  237. «,  N.,  ^8, 
240.  a. 

Cognomen,  80.  a. 

Collective  noun  with  pi.  verb,  205.  e» 

colus,  gend.,  69.  a\  decl.,  78.  i.  a. 

com-  (con-),  compounded  w.  vbs.,  170. 
a\  such  take  dat.,  228. 

Combinations  of  words,  13. 

cometSs,  decl.,  37. 

comltiiun,  comitia,  79.  c^ 

comltor,  constr.,  227,  b. 

Command,  see  Imperative;  in  hortatory 
subj.,  266. 

Commanding,  vbs.  o^  w,  dat.,  227;  w. 
inf.,  330,  2  and  ^.2;  w,  subj.,  331,  a 
(ct  332.  A). 

Commands,  expressed  by  imv.,  269 ;  for 
condition,  310.  h\  in  indir,  disc,  339; 
in  informal  ind.  disc,  341.  a. 

comznlseror,  w.  ace,  221.  b, 

commlttd  ut,  332  and  e. 

Common  gender,  30;  adjs.  o*",  88,  b. 

Common  syllables,  18.  e^  347.  </• 

coxnmonef  acid,  -flO,  constr.,  219.  €• 

commoned,  constr.,  219.  c* 

commtlnis,  w.  gen.,  218.  d, 

cominilt&re,  constr.,  252.  c. 

Comparative  conjunctions,  154.  b,  2, 155 ; 
in  conditions,  312. 

Comparative  suffix,  89,  foot-n ;  of  advs., 
148.  <f. 

Comparatives,  decl.,  86;  stem,  id.  a\ 
neut.  sing,  of  comp.  adj.  used  as  adv., 
92;  meaning  of,  93.  a\  two  compar* 
atives,  192;  comp.  and  positive  w. 
Quam,  id. ;  abl.  w.  comp.,  047 ;  Quam 
w.  comp.,  id.  a\  compar.  w,  Quam 
(ut),  quam  qui,  32a  tf,  332.  b. 

Comparison,  conjunctions  of,  208.  a. 

Comparison  of  adjs.,  89;  irregular,  90; 
defective,  91 ;  w.  masris  and  m&xiznS, 
89.  d\  of  advs.,  92;  prepositions  im- 
plying, with  quam,  s6a« 


Comparison,  particle?  of,  tamquam, 
quasi,  etc.,  constr.,  312. 

Complementary  infinitive,  271;  has  no 
subject,  id.  N.;  pred.  noun  or  adj. 
after,  id.  t ;  inf.  partly  subject,  partly 
complementary,  270.  b» 

Completed  action,  tenses  of,  115;  how 
formed,  126./^^;  in  the  pass.,  147.  b\ 
use  of,  279. 

compleO,  constr.,  248.  c,  R.,  223. 

Complex  conditional  sentences,  311.  d. 

Complex  sentence,  ^80.  b, 

compiarSs,  compiaria,  86.  b, 

compos,  decl.,  87.  ^,  d. 

Composition,  all  word-formation  a  pro* 
cess  of,  p.  140;  comp.  to  express  rela- 
tions of  words,  pp.  205,  235. 

Compound  sentence,  defined,  180. 

Compound  stems,  imaginary,  164.  /*. 

Compound  suffixes,  160.  ^,  161. 

Compound  verbs,  170;  comps.  offaciO, 
142.  a,  b. 

Compound  words,  assimilation  in,  11./; 
defined,  168;    how  formed,  168-170. 

Compounds  of  preps.,  w.  dat.,  228 ;  of  ab, 
d@,  ex,  229;  w.  ace,  237.  d,  239.  d\ 
quantity  of,  354.  €• 

con-,  see  com-. 

Conative  present,  276.  b\  imperfect, 
277.*  tf. 

concSdO,  constr.,  331  and  c* 

Concession,  hortatory  subj.  of,  266  and 
c  (cf.  313.  tf,  %)\  particles  of,  313; 
quam  vis,  ut,  n@,  313.  a ;  licet,  id.  b ; 
etsi,  etc.,  id.  c\  cum,  id.  d\  quam- 
quam,  id.  ^,  ^;  quamvis,  w.  indie, 
id.^;  vbs.  of,  w.  ut,  331.  e\  abl.  abs. 
for  concess.  clause,  255.  d,  3 ;  conces- 
sion implied  in  part.,  292;  qui  con- 
cessive, 320.  e. 

Concessive  clauses,  see  Concession. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  154.  b.  3,  155, 
dtg\  foil,  by  adversative,  156.  b*  N,; 
particles,  use  of,  313. 

Conclusion,  see  Apodosis. 

Concords,  the  four,  182. 

concors,  decl.,  85. 3, 87.  a. 

Condemning,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  220. 

Conditional  clauses,  defined,  180.  d* 

Conditional    conjunctions,    154,    b*    X, 

155.  '. 
Conditional  sentences,  defined,  i8o.  d\ 
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and  apodosis,  304;  classification,  305; 
Pres.  and  Past,  nothing  implied,  306 ; 
Future  conditions,  307 .  hit  more  vivid, 
id.  a,  c\  fut  less  vivid,  id.  b^  c\  pert, 
indie,  in  fut  cond.,  id.  e\  Contrary  to 
fact,  308 ,  indie,  in  cont  to  fact  condi- 
tion, id.  ^,  ct  c\  General  condition, 
309;  condition  disguised,  310;  as  part., 
etc.,  id.  a;  as  exhortation  or  com- 
mand,id. ;  protasis  omitted,3ii ;  Poten- 
tial Subjunc,  id.  a\  Subjunc.  of  Mod- 
esty, id.  b ;  vbs.  of  necessity,  etc.,  id.  c\ 
complex  conditions,  id.  4\  Particles  of 
Comparison  (conclusion  omitted), 312 ; 
Concessive  clauses,  313 ;  Proviso,  314 ; 
use  of  8l  and  its  comps,,  315 ;  condi- 
tional relative  clauses,  316;  temporal, 
322,  327.  b\  conditional  sentences  in 
ind  disc,  337, 

Conditional  Particles,  312; 

oGnfldO,  constr.,  254  b.  and  N. 

Conjugation,  defined,  26.  Conjugation 
of  verbs,  122-147 ;  how  distinguished, 
Z22,  a ;  regular  forms  of,  125.  c\  mixed 
forms,  id.  ^;  parallel  forms,  134;  stem- 
vowels  of  conjugations,  122-125 ;  stems 
of  the  four  conjugations,  how  modified, 
126  •  paradigms  of  the  four  regular  con- 
jugations, pp.  92-105. 

Conjunctions,  defined,  25.  h ;  classes  of, 
154;  list  of,  155;  use  of,  156;  correla- 
tive use^  id.  h\  conjs.  repeated,  id. 
Syntax  of  conjs.,  208 ;  omitted,  id.  b ; 
use  together,  id.  e. 

Conjunctive  adverb,  25.  k,  N. 

Coniunctive  phrase,  154.  N.  2. 

Coniuncftims  modest ia^,  311.  ^. 

Connecting  vowel  (so-called),  p.  87, 
foot-n. 

Connectives,  relatives  used  as,  180.  yC 

cCnor,  w,  inf.,  331.  e,  i ;  cOnor  si, 
id.  N. 

Consecutive  clauses,  defined,  180.  e\  of 
charact  and  result,  319,  320. 

Consecutive  conjunctions,  154.  b,  4, 155.  u 

c5nsequor  ut,  332. 

c5nslstere,  w.  abl.,  244.  c,  foot-n., 
254  b. 

Consonants,  classification,  2;  changes, 

zx;    omission,  id.  b\  insertion,  id.  c\ 

transposition,  id.  d,  124.  a,  N.  i  dissimi- 

/aoon,  II.  #;  assimilation,  id./;  pio- 

nvmcisLdon,  x6^  Z7. 


Consonant  ttemi  oi  nouns,  decL  III.,  44- 

50  i  stems  apparently  ending  in  two  con> 

sonants,  54.  i ,  cons,  stems  of  adjs.,  85; 

case-forms,  87 ;  of  verbs,  166.  a.  3. 
Consonant  sufiixes  (primary).  i6a  e*  ft 
cOnsors,  decl.,  87.  a. 
cOnstftre,  w.  abl.,  244.  e» 
c5nstitu(J,  constr.,  331.  tU 
Constructib  ad  sensum.    See  Synesis* 
ConsMicHb  praegndns^  238.  b. 
Constructions   of   cases,    2x^-263  (see 

under  abl.,  etc.). 
c5nsu§vl,  use,  279.  e, 
c5nsul,  decl.,  49. 
c5nsul&ri8,  decl.,  57.  a, 
cOnsulO,  w.  dat  or  ace,  227.  ^ 
Contention,  words   of,    constr.,   229.  c^ 

Z4S,b» 
contentus,  w.  abl.,  254.  ^;  w.  perlint, 

288.  e, 
contindrl,  w.  abl.,  244.  c,  foot-n. 
contlnglt  ut,  332. 
Continued  action,  tenses  of,  115. 
Continuing,  vbs.  of,  w.  compl.  inf.,  271. 
control,  derivation,  148.  N.  fi ;  use,  152. 

^*  I53i  1S8.  e.  2,  254.  b ;  as  adv.,  261 ; 

position,  263.  N. 
Contracted  forms,  vin,  scln,  13.  c ;  gen 

in  -I,  dat  and  abl.  in  -Is,  4a  b. 
Contracting,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  294.  d. 
Contraction  of  vowels,  10.  b ;    quantity, 

iS,c;  in  prosody,  347.  tf;  of  syllables, 

355-  ^. 
Contrary  to  fact,  conditions,  308 '  in  ind. 

disc,  337.  b, 
conveniS,  w.  ace,  228.  a. 
Co-ordinate    conjunctions,   154  «.   155. 

a-d;  co-ord.  clauses,  180.  a;    co-ord. 

words  without  conj.,  208.  b;  w.  conj., 

id. 
Copula,   172.   N.,   176.  a\    position  o^ 

344./. 
Copulative  conjunctions,  154.  a,  z,  Z55« 

a ;  constr.  after,  208 ;  use  of,  208.  d» 

Copulative  verbs,  172.  N.,  X76  a* 

cor,  decl.,  67,  d,  77. 6. 

corpus,  decl.,  49. 

Correlatives,  106,  Z07;  rendered  by  as, 
106.  b;  by  M/  •  • .  tAe,  id.  ^ ;  advs.  of 
place,  149.  a;  conjs.,  Z56.  A,  208.  di 
.correlative  in   main   clause,  w.  final 
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Countries,  names  of,  gend.,  29.  a  and  b ; 
as  end  of  motion,  and  place  from 
which,  258.  N.  a. 

Crdsis,  347.  c» 

Or&t6r,  decl.,  63./ 

oreber,  dec!.,  82.  c» 

orSdibill,  w.  comparative,  247.  b, 

cr@d5,  position  of,  345.  c, 

Cretic  foot,  356.  d\  verse,  374.  c» 

Crime  or  charge,  gen.  of,  220. 

-crum,  noun-ending,  163.  d, 

crux,  decl.,  77. 6. 

cucumis,  decl.,  56.  a. 

cuicuimodl,  105.  b.  N. 

caifts,  caius,  105./ 

cUiusmodl,  215.  a, 

-culum,  noun  suffix,  163.  d. 

-cuius,  dim.  ending,  164.  a. 

cuin,quoin  (conj.),form,  104./;  mean- 
ing, 156.^;  cum  •  • .  turn,  107,  156. 
^,  208.  d\  with  clause  for  part.,  290.  c, 
d^  326.  b\  causal,  321;  concess.,  313. 
d\  causal  or  conces.,  326;  temporal, 
322, 325 ;  sequence,  287.  r.  N. ;  in  ihd. 
disc,  336.  B.  a,  N.  2. 

cum  (prep.),  152.  b\  joined  as  enclitic 
with  pronouns,  99.  ^,  104.  ^ ,  e ;  use  of, 
153;  ill  comp.,  see  com;  with  plur. 
adj.,  186.  d,  N.;  with  plur.  verb,  205; 
with  abl.  of  manner,  248 ;  with  abl.  of 
accompaniment,  248.  a ;  with  words  of 
contention,  248.  b\  with  words  of  ex- 
change, 252.  c ;  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  301. 

rCumque,  added  to  relatives,  105.  a  and 
N. ;  temporal  particles  with,  322. 

-cundus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164./. 

cup-,  stem-ending,  45.  a, 

Cupi5,  constr.,  331.  b  and  N. 

CtlrO,  constr.,  331;  CtLrft  (imv.),  use, 
269.^. 

-cus,  nouns  in,  decL  IV.,  7a  d\  -cus,  suf- 
fix, 159.  N.,  164.  u  9. 

Customary  action,  277, 309.  b. 

OUStOs,  decl.,  67.  d, 

D  changed  to  8,  11.  a.  2;  -d  final  an- 
ciently t,  12,  c\  -d  in  abl.,  decl.  I.,  36. 
/;  decl.  II.,  40.^;  decl.  III.,  62.  a\ 
decl.  IV.,  70.  h  \  mSd,  tSd,  98.  l.  e ; 
-€  in  ad  vs.  originally  -ed,  148.  a.  N. ; 
-d  as  neut  pron.  ending,  p.  49,  foot-n. 
2 ;  loss  of  -d,  p.  845. 

X^actyl,  356.  b ;  cyclic,  id,  N. 


Dactylic  verse,  360;  hexameter,  363;  ele- 
giac stanza,  363 ;  other  forms,  364. 

-dam,  adverbial  ending,  148.  N.  i}. 

damnSrS,  indecl.  adj.,  87./ 

DaphnS,  decl,  37. 

Daphnis,  decl.,  63.  t^  64. 

daps,  defect.,  77.  7 ;  increment  of,  35a 

Daring,  vbs.  of,  w.  compl.  inf.,  271. 

Dates,  how  expressed,  259.  e,  376. 

Dative  defined,  31.  c ;  in  -Si,  decl.  I.,  36. 
a ;  in  -SLbus,  decl.  I.,  36.  e ;  in  -is  for 
-tLs,  decl.  II.,  40.  b\  in  -ubus,  decl. 
IV.,  70.  d\  in  -I  (of  Onus,  etc.),  83; 
as  adv.,  p.  123.  N.  y. 

Dative,  Syntax,  224->236.  Iridirect  ob- 
ject, 224;  uses  of,  id.;  with  transi- 
tives,  225;  use  of  d5n5,  etc.,  id.  d; 
in  pass.,  225.  e;  with  intransitives, 
226;  with  phrases,  id.  a;  like  gen., 
id.  b;  with  intransitives,  verbs  mean- 
ing favor ,  etc.,  227 ;  verbs  having  dat. 
or  ace,  227.  c\  with  verbal  nouns, 
id.  d\  with  comps.  of  satis,  etc.,  id. 
e\  with  comps.  of  prep,  ad,  ante, 
etc.,  228 ;  with  comps.  of  ab,  dS,  ex, 
229;  poetic  use,  229.  c\  with  passive 
used  impersonally,  230.  Of  Possession, 
231 ;  with  comps.  of  esse,  id.  a  \  with 
nOmen  est,  id.  b.  Of  Agency,  232. 
Of  Service,  233 ;  with  adjs.  or  adverbs, 
234 ;  with  adjs.  of  fitness,  etc.,  234.  a ; 
with  Similis,  id.  R.  Of  Reference,  235 ; 
ethical  dat.,  236.  With  words  of  con- 
tention (poetic),  248.  b.  Of  End  of 
Motion,  258.  N.  i;  w.  infin.,  872.  a; 
dat.  of  gerund,  299.   (Note  on,  p.  218.) 

Dafivus  commodi  out  incommodit  235.  N. 

d§,  use,  152.  ^,  153;  in  comp.  w.  vbs., 
170.  a;  in  comp.  w.  vbs.,  w,  dat.,  229; 
in  comp.  w,  vbs.,  w.  abl.,  243.  b',  w. 
abl.  instead  of  part  gen.,  216.  c\  w. 
vbs.  of  reminding,  219.  c,  N. ;  w.  abl. 
to  denote  the  crime,  220.  c\  w.  place 
from  which,  258 ;  position  of  dS,  263. 
N.;  dS  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  301, 

dea,  decl.,  36.  e* 

debeS,  in  apod.,  308.  c, 

debui,  w.  pres.  inf.,  288.  a. 

dScern5,  constr.,  331.  d.  2. 

decet,  w.  ace,  237.  r;  w,  dat.,  id,  N.  2; 
in  apodosis,  308.  c. 

Declarative  sentence,  171.  a;  how  ex^ 
pressed  in  ind.  disc,  336. 
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Declension  defined,  26;  characteristics 
of,  32;  general  rules  for»33;  termina- 
tions, 34.  Of  Nouns,  I^  35-37 ;  II.,  38- 
43;  III., 44^:  IV.,  68-71;  v., 72-74; 
decl.  IV.  compared  with  III.,  68,  N. ; 
decl,  V.  comp.  with  I.,  74.  b»  Of  Adjs., 
decl.  I.-II.,  81-83;  decl.  III.,  84-85; 
of  comparatives,  86 ;  of  participles,  85. 
a,  b. 

Decreeing,  verbs  of,  331.  d. 

dddl,  as  reduplicated  stem,  117.  N.; 
quantity  of  penult,  351.  b» 

Defective  nouns.  75 ;  in  number,  76 ;  in 
case-forms,  77 ;  of  decl.  IV.,  71.  b\  of 
decU  v.,  74.  d. 

Defective  adjectives,  82.  d,  87. jC 

Defective  comparison,  91. 

Defective  verbs,  143-144. 

Defective  verb-forms,  no,  143,  144. 

d@fend5,  constr.,  227.  a. 

d6flci5,  constr.,  227.  a. 

Definite  perfect,  115.  c,  i,  279;  sequence 
of,  287.  a. 

Definitions  of  Syntax,  171-181 ;  of  figures 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  prosody, 
p.  429.  fT. 

dSflt,  142.  c, 

degrener,  85.  ^.  N.,  87.  a. 

Degree,  adverbs  of,  149.  c. 

Degrees  of  Comparison,  89. 

Degree  of  difference,  abl.  of,  250;  dis- 
tance expressed  by,  257. 

deinde,   d§nique,   in   enumerations, 

151.  d, 
delectat,  constr.,  237.  e, 
delects,  w.  ace,  227.  a, 
delector,  w.  abl.,  254.  b. 
Deliberative  subjunctive,  268;  in  indir. 

questions,  334.  b ;  in  indir.  disc,  338.  a. 
d§liciuin,  -ia,  -iae.  78.  2.  b. 
Delivering,  vbs.  of,  w.  genitive,  294.  d. 
D§los,  dec).,  43. 
delphin,  decl.,  63.  a,  ct  67.  b, 
-dem,  adverbial  ending,  148.  N.  tj. 
Demanding,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  294.  d. 
Demonstrative  adverbs,  as  correlatives, 

107 ;  equivalent  to  demonstr.  pron.  w. 

prep.,  207.  a.    Position,  344.  b. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  100-102 ;  decl., 

loi ;  of  1st  person,  102.  a\  of  2d  pers., 

id.  ei  of  3d  pers.,  id*  b\  supply  place 
of  pers,  prons.  of  3d.  pers.,  194.  c»  195; 


Z95 ;  in  relative  clause,  90X.  c,  N.    Po- 
sition, 344.  b, 

dSn&rius,  value  of,  ^7, 
Denominative  verbs,  165,  166. 
Dependent  clauses,  subj.  used  in,  265.  b. 

Dependent  constructions,  N.,  p.  227. 

Deponent  verbs  defined,  in.  b\  how 
conjugated,  122.  N,;  paradigms,  135; 
participles,  id.  a ;  foX.  inf.,  id.  c ;  used 
refiexively,  135.  e\  in  passive  sense, 
id.  /;  list  of  irreg.  deponent  verbs, 
135.  ^;  defective  deponents,  id.  *; 
semi-deponents,  136. 

Depriving,  constr.  with  verbs  of,  243.  a. 

Derivation  of  Words,  157-170. 

Derivative  forms  of  nouns,  162,  163;  of 
adjs.,  164;  of  verbs,  166, 167. 

Derivative  verbs,  defined,  165. 

Derivatives,  quantity  of,  354. 

-des,  nouns  in,  164.  b» 

Description,  imperh  used  in,  115.  b ; 
scription  implied  in  part.,  292. 

Descriptive  abl.,  see  abl.  of  quality. 

dSses,  decl.,  87.  b, 

Desiderative  verbs  (in  -uri5),  167.  tf. 

Desire,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  a, 

d6sper5,  constr.,  227.  b, 

dSterior,  comp.  of,  91.  d. 

Determinative  compounds,  168.  b. 

Determining,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  321.  tL 

deus,  decl.,  40.  yC 

dexter,  decl.,  82.  b ;  comp.  90. 

dl-  see  dis-. 

Dicsresis^  358.  c. 

Diastole^  359.  f, 

die,  imperative,  128.  c, 

diciSnis,  defect.,  77. 5. 

dic5,  forms  of,  omitted,  206.  c, 

diets,  w.  comp.,  247.  b, 

-dieus,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  89.  c, 

DIdo,  decl.,  63.  h,  64. 

diem  dieere,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc., 
299.  a. 

dies,  decl.,  72;  gender,  73;  form  dii^ 
74.  a. 

Difference,  abl.  of,  degree  of,  250. 

difQ.eilis,  comparison,  89.  b',    constr., 
303.  R. 

digrnor,  with  abl.,  245  a.  2. 

digrnus,  with  abl.,  245.  a ;  with  reladve 
clause,  320.  f. 

Dimeter,  Iambic  verse,  366.  e. 


ibrmation,  p.  65,  foot-note.    Syntax,  \l>\mm\x\\Nft  «a^Mv^,  mtk  comparatives, 
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89.  /;  nouns  and  adjectives,  164.  a\ 
verbs,  167.  d, 

din-,  stem-ending,  48.  b» 

Diphthongs,  i ;  sound  of,  16,  17 ;  quan- 
tity, 18.  ^,  347.  b, 

Diptotes,  77. 3. 

Direct  cases,  31.  g*  N. 

Direct  object,  177,  237. 

Direct  question,  defined,  p.  201. 

Direct  quotation,  335  and  R. 

Direct  reflexive,  196.  a.  i.  i. 

Direction,  235.  b, 

dls-  (dl),  inseparable  prefix,  170.  b» 

Disjunctive  conjunctions,  155.  a ;  case  of 
noun  after,  208. 

Dissimilation,  11.  ^. 

dissimilis,  comp.,  89.  b. 

Distance,  ace.  or  abl.,  257.  b,\  of  time, 
259.  d. 

Distributive  numerals,  95 ;  use,  95  b. 

Distributive  pronouns,  202.  d,  e, 

ditl,  comp.,  92. 

dives,  dec!.,  85.  ^,  87.  d. 

divdm  (div6m),  for  deSrum,  40./ 

d6,  with  inf.,  273.  a, 

-d5,  adverbial  ending,  148.  N.  ij. 

-d5,  nouns  in,  from  st.  din-,  48.  b ;  gend., 
65.  b'  (y3,b, 

doce5,  constr.,  239.  c  and  </.  N. 

dorai,  locative,  258.  d, 

domus,  gend.  69.  a ;  decl.,  70./;  double 
stem  of,  ^o,f\  locative  form,  70.  g^  p. 
40,  foot-n. 

domum,  258.  id.  a ;  dom5,  id.  b, 

d5nec,  with  ind.  or  subj.,  328. 

d5n5,  double  constr.  of,  225.  d, 

d58,  decl.,  54.  2. 

Double  consonants,  3.  a,  18.  d* 

Double  questions,  211;  answers  to, 
212.  b. 

Doubting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  319.  d^ 

Doubtful  gender,  30.  a. 

Dual  forms,  p.  60,  foot-n. 

Dubitative  subj.,  see  Deliberative, 

dubit5  an,  210. /r.;  n5n  dubit5 
quin,  332.^.  R.;  n5n  dubit5,  w.  inf., 
id.  N.  2. 

dtlc.  imperative,  128.  c, 

duzn,  derivation,  148.  N.  y\ ;  with  present, 
976.  /;  with  past,  id.  N ;  with  clause  for 
pres.  and  perl  partic,  290.  ^,  ^;  w.  sub- 
junctive of  proviso,  314, 328 ;  of  time, 
328 ;  of  purpose,  328. 


dummodo,  314, 328. 

duo,  decl.,  94.  b, 

dtlpli,  with  verbs  of  condemning,  220.  €u 

Duration,  ace.  of,  240.  e^  256;   abl.  of, 

256.  b, 
-du8,  participle  in.    See  Gerundive. 
Duty,  vbs.  of,  in  apod.,  308.  c* 
dux,  decl.,  46. 

e,  inserted  in  decl.  II.,  42;  abl.  of  neu- 
ters in,  57. «,  3 ;  final,  quantity  of,  348. 
5;  ?,  stem-vowel,  conj.  II.,  122,  123.  tf, 
126.^;  ?,  stem-vowel,  conj.  III.,  122, 
123.  ^,  126.  c, 

e  as  adv.  ending,  148.  a,  e, 

-e  neuters  in, decl.  III., 57.  a,  65.  c^trj.a, 

-e,  abl.  of  adjs.  of  a  and  3  terminations, 
84,  b,  N.,  85,  87.  a, 

S  shortened  in  fiiture,  p.  89,  foot-n.  3. 

§  in  stem  of  decl.  V.,  72. 

e  (preposition).    See  ex. 

-e,  Gr.  voc,  63.  i\  in  gen.  of  decl.  V., 74. 
a ;  in  dat.,  id. 

-€  for  ae  (oe),  12,  ^,  16.  N.  3. 

eS>  causS.,  317.  a. 

-ebus,  107.  c, 

eae,  loi.  c. 

Early  forms  of  alphabet,  6-7 ;  of  prosody, 

P-  423- 
ebur,  decl.,  49. 

ecce  (eccum,  etc.),  loi.  d. 

acquis,  decl.,  105.  d\  meaning,  u 

Ecthlipsis,  359.  d, 

Sdlc5,  constr.,  331.  d»  2. 

ed5  (^a/),  conj.,  14a 

Effecting,  verbs  of,  with  perf.  part.,  271. 

d\  with  ut-clausc,  332.  h, 
efflci5  ut,  332. 
e£Q.erI,  142.  c, 
efflgriSs,  decl.,  74.  d. 
Effort,  verbs  of,  with  pert  part.,  992.  d\ 

with  clause  of  result,  331.  e, 
egrSns,  decl.,  85. 
egre^f  constr.,  223,  243.  jC 
egro,  decl.,  98. 

el,  diphthong,  i ;  sotfnd  of,  16,  x/,  e, 
-Sis,  patronymic,  164.  b, 
-eius,  patronymic,  164.  b, 
-€ius,  adj.  ending,  164.  e\  in  Pros«dy, 

347.  d,  N.  I. 
eiusmodi,  loi.  ^,  S15.  a. 
Electra,  decl.,  27. 
Elegiac  stanza^  ^^6^ 
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elephftns,  63.  e, 

-Slis,  -enus,  adj.  endings,  164.  e^  d. 

Elision,  359.  c. 

Ellipsis,  177.  c,  N. 

Elliptical  sentence,  177.  c,  N. 

SUum,  etc.,  loi.  d. 

-ellus,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a, 

Sluvi@S,  decl.,  74.  d^ 

Emphasis,  344. 

•^n,  nouns  in.  67.  d\  '^n,  nouns  in,  id. 

Sn,  w.  demonstrative,  loi.  d. 

Enclitics,  accent,  19.  c\  quantity,  348.  i; 

cum,  99.  e,  104.  ^,  e\  -met,  -te,  -pte, 

99.  /;  -pse,  100.  ^,  p.  67,  foot-n. ;  -que, 

see  under  that  word. 
End  of  motion,  ace.  of,  258 ;  w.  vbs.  that 

also  take  dat.,  225.  b ;  dat.  of,  258.  N,  i ; 

two  or  more  places  as  end  of  motion, 

259.  k. 
Endings,  signification  of,  161-167;  end- 
ings of  verb,  117. 2,  n8.    See  Personal 

Endings,  and  Terminations. 
English  derivatives  from   Lat.,  spelling 

of,  15 ;  Eng.  words  cognate  with  Lat., 

id. 
English  method  of  pronunciation,  17. 
enim,  use,   156.   d\   position,  156.  k, 

345-^. 
-ensimus  (or  -esimus),  numeral  adj. 

ending,  94.  N. 

-€nsis,  gentile  ending,  164.  c. 

Enumeration,    primum  .  ,  .  delnde, 

151-  <^' 
-enus,  adj.  ending,  164.  c. 

Envy,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  227. 

e6,  used  w.  supine  in  -um,  258,   R., 

302,  R. 
e6,  used  with  Qu5,  106.  c\  w.  compar., 

250.  R.;    approaching  abl.  of  cause, 

250.  N. 
eo  cOnsiliS  ut,  317.  a. 
Epicene  nouns,  30.  b. 
Epistolary  tenses,  282. 
epitomg,  decl.,  37. 
epulum,  pi.  -ae,  78.  2.  b, 
equester,  decl.,  ^4.  a. 
er,  primary  suffix,  see  as. 
er-,  stem-ending,  48.  d, 
-er,  nom.  ending,  decl.  II.,  41-43;  decl. 

III.,  48.  e,  S3,  b,  54. 1 ;  gend.,  65.  a,  67. 

a,  b;  -er  in  adjs.,  82,  84.  a\  comp.  of 

these,  89.  a, 
er^&,  w.  ace.  after  adjs.,  234.  c. 


\ 


ercrO,  use,  156.  e\  w.  gen.,  223.  £, 
-erim,  -er5,  as  tense-ending, 
-emus,  adj.  ending,  164.  e, 
ero-,  noun  stems  in,  decL  II.,  42 ;  BrOy 

adj.  stems  in,  82.  a, 

ES,  root  of  esse,  11,  a\  p.  83,  note. 

-Ss,  in  nom.  pi.  of  Gr.  nouns,  63.  /; 
gend.  of  nouns  in,  65.  a, 

•Ss,-idi8(-Itls);  -€s,-ddi8;  -€8,-edi8; 
-es,  -fitis ;  -Ss,  -6tis,  nouns  in,  67.  d. 

-es,  nom.  ending,  67.  a ;  list  of  nouns  in, 
51,  foot-n.;  gend.,  65.  b\  formation, 
163.  a. 

-©S,  gen.  of  Greek  nouns  in,  decl.  II.,  43. 
a ;  gen.  ending,  decl.  V.,  74.  a, 

esse,  conj.,  119;  forms  of,  in  other  lan- 
guages, p.  83,  note;  compounds  o^ 
120;  case  after,  176.  b\  dat.  of  |>oss. 
w.,  231 ;  future  part,  w.,  293.  a,  c\  po; 
sition  of  forms  of,  344.  c^J. 

est,  united  with  other  words,  13.  b ;  est 
qui,  320.  a ;  est  ciun,  322.  r.  ;  est  ut, 
332.  a,  3. 

Esteeming,  verbs  of,  constr.,  239.  a. 

-ester  (-estris),  adj.  ending,  164.  e\  a 
noun-ending,  164.  i.  12. 

et.  use,  156.  a\  et  • , .  et,  156.  >i ;  et  re- 
peated or  omitted,  208.  b,  I. 

etenlm,  use,  156.  d^  208.  e. 

Ethical  dative,  236. 

etiam,  use,  151.  a\  in  answers,  212.  a. 

etiamsi,  concessive,  313.  c, 

etsi,  use,  156.  i ;  313.  c, 

-etum,  noun-ending,  164.  u  8. 

Etymology,  1-170. 

Euphonic  change,  see  Phonetic  change. 

-e us,  Greek  names  in,  43 ;  -eu8  (-Sus), 
patronymic  ending,  164.  b\  adj.  end- 
ing, 164.  t,^. «.  10. 

§venit  ut,  332. 

ex  (e),  152.^;  use,  153,  260.  b,  244.  a. 
R. ;  in  compounds,  170.  <i,  243.  b ;  abl. 
w.,  instead  of  part,  gen.,  216.  e\  ex- 
pressing position,  260.  b\  in  vbs.  w. 
dat.,  229 ;  to  express  place  from  which, 
258 ;  after  its  noun,  263.  N. ;  w.  abL  of 
ge'rund,  301, 

-ex  (-6x),  nouns  in,  67.  e, 

excell5,  w.  dat.,  227.  a. 

Exchanging,  vbs.  of,  252.  c. 

Exclamation,  form  of,  210.  e,  R.;  ace. 
Vr^  o^o.  d\  w,  infin.,  274;  nom.  ini 
2^\.  c. 
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BKdamatory  sentences,  X71.  c\  ace.  in, 

24a  d\  nom.  in,  241.  c, 
Elxclamatory  questions,  333.  c. 
Existence,  general  expressions  of,  320.  a. 
exlSx,  defect,  87.  /  3. 
Expecting,  hoping,  etc.,  vbs.  of,  w.  infin. 

clause,  330.  yi 
exi>§nsuin,  292.  n.  2. 
Explosives,  see  Mutes. 
exsili5,  ezsult5,  w.  abl.,  245.  a,  a. 
exsi>es,  defect,  87./ 
ezsultO,  w.  abl.,  245.  a,  2. 
ezterl,  use,  91.  b, 
exterior,  91.  b, 
extremus,  form,  p.  56,  foot-n. 
exu5,  constr.,  225.  d, 

f  aber,  decL,  82.  c, 

fac,  imv.,  128.  f,  142;  use,  269.^;  fac 

nS,  in  prohibition,  269.  a. 
faciSSy  decl.,  74  d, 
facilis,  comp.,  89.  b ;  constr.,  303.  R. 
f aci5,  forms  ol,  omitted,  20^.  e ;  w.  abl., 

244.  d\  accent  of  comp.  of,  19.  d,  i; 

faci5,  w.  names  of  authors,  292.  €,  N. ; 

facere  ut,  332  and  e, 
Factitative  ace,  p.  235;  verbs,  175.^.  N. 
•fact5,  in  compounds,  169.  a. 
faenebris,  decL,  84.  a.  N. 
faex,  decl.,  77. 6. 
fallit,  w.  ace,  337.  e, 
falsus,  comp.,  91.  d, 
famSs,  abl.  of,  57.  ^ ,  cf.  p.  41,  foot-n.  i. 
familiSLris,  decl.,  57.  b, 
familifts,  in  pater  f amilifts,  etc.,  36.  b, 
tar,  decU,  67.  b. 

f  &8  indecl.,  77.  i ;  w.  supine  in  -tl,  303. 
faiix,  decl.,  54.  a.  77.  5, 79.  c. 
Favor,  verbs  of,  w,  dat,  227. 
fax,  decl.,  77.  6. 
Fearing,  verbs  of,  w.  inf.,  271;  (n6,  ut), 

331./ 
febris,  decl.,  56.  b,  57.  b. 

Feeling,  nouns  of,  with  gen.,  217 ;  imper- 
sonal verbs  of,  146.  b,  221.  b ;  animl, 
with  adjs.  of,  218.  c.  R.;  gen.  with  verbs 
of,  221 ;  animl,  w.  vbs.  of,  223.  c,  ace. 
with,  237.  b ;  with  quod-clause,  333.  b. 

Feet  in  Prosody,  355-357;  N..  p.  405. 

fel,  decl.,  67.  b, 

fSUx,  comp.,  89. 

Feminine,  rule  for  gender,  99. 

femur,  decL,  78.  i./ 


-fer,  compounds  of,  41 ;  decL,  8a.  b. 

fer,  imperative,  128.  c. 

fer5,  conj.,  139;  acceptum  (exp§n- 

sum)  ferre,  292.  n.  2. 
Festivals,  plural  names  of,  76.  i. 
-flcus,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  89.  c, 
fld§s,  decl.,  72. 
fldO   (cdnfldS),  semi-deponent,  136; 

with  abl.,  254.  b. 
fidus,  comp.,  91.  d, 
flexi,  constr.  with  abl.,  244.  d. 
Fifth  declension,  72-74. 
flgura  etymologica,  344.  m. 
filia,  decl.,  36.  e ;  fllius,  voc,  40.  c. 
Filling,  words  of,  with  abl.,  248.  c»  a. 
Final  Clauses,  defined,  180.^;  constr.  o( 

317,  318 ;  as  subst.  clauses,  331. 
Final  conjunctions,  154.  b.  5,  155.  i. 
Final  syllables,  rules  of  quantity,  348; 

vowels,  id.  1-8. 
finis,  decl.,  57.  b. 
Finite  verb,  defined,  173.  N.;  subject  of, 

173- 1. 

fI5,  conj.,  142 ;  in  compounds,  id.  b ;  de- 
fective compounds  of,  id.  c;  quantity 
of  i  in,  347.  a,  3. 

First  declension,  35-37. 

First  conjugation,  prin.  parts,  122.  c ;  pres. 
stem,  how  formed,  123.  a;  formation, 
126.  a,  166.  a ;  paradigms,  pp.  92-95 ; 
verbs  of,  130;  verbs  of,  how  formed, 
166.  a. 

fisus,  as  pres.  part,  a9a  b, 

fit  ut,  332.  A 

Fitness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat.,  234.  a,  b, 

fl&glt5,  constr.,  331. 

flocci,  gen.  of  value,  252.  b. 

For,  when  expressed  by  pr6,  236.  R. 

forftc,  77. 3, 148.  N.  i. ' 

fore,  147.  ^,  fore  ut,  288./  332.  /. 

forem,  119.  r. 

forSs.  pi.  only,  76.  3. 

Forgetting,  vbs.  of,  219;  w.  inf.,  271. 

forls  (locative),  77.  3, 148.  N.  /s,  358.  d. 

Formation  of  words,  I57-I7a 

Forms  of  the  verb,  117.  ff. 

fors,  forte,  77. 3. 

f orsitan  (fors  sit  an),  148.  N.  B ;  (for- 
san),  311.  a. 

Fourth  Conjugation,  prin.  parts,  122.  c\ 
pres.  stem,  how  formed,  123.  a,  136.  d\ 
paradigm,  p.  104;   list  of  verbs,  Z33; 
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Fourth  Declension.  68^1. 
FkEctional  expressions,  97.  d^  38a. 
Freedom,  adjs.  o^  with  abU,  243.  d\  vbs. 

o^  043.  a. 
Frequentative  verbs,  167.  b, 
French,  derivations  through,  15,  foot-note. 
frStus,  with  abL^  854.  b. 
Fdcatives,  3.  a. 
ftttgrl,  ddect.  noun,  77.  5;  as  adj.,  87. 

/;  comparison,  90;  constr.,  233.  a.  N. 
fruor,  fungror,  with  abl.,  249 ;  w.  ace, 

id.  b\  gerundive,  296.  R. 
f uglt,  w.  ace.,  237.  r. 
f ul,  derivation  of^  12a  N» 
Fulness,  adjs.  of,  218.  a. 
tanebris,  decl.,  84.  a,  N. 
fungror,  see  fruor. 
fClr,  decl.,  54.  2. 
Future  Conditions,  307;   in  ind.  disc, 

337.  tf. 

Future  Tense,  use,  115.  a,  i,  278;  of  in- 
finitive pass.,  how  formed,  147.  c\  indic- 
ative for  imper.,  264.  c^  269.  /;  of 
imperative,  269.  d\  uses  of,  278;  in 
indirect  questions,  334.  a  \  fiit  ind.  for 
imv.,  269./ 

Future  Perfect,  115.  tf,  i;  use  of,  281; 
represented  in  subj.,  286.  R. ;  in  condi- 
tions, 307.  c. 

Future  Infinitive,  how  formed,  no.  d.\ 
expressed  with  fore  or  futtlrum 
esse,  288.  /;  (rarely)  in  contrary  to 
fact  conditions  in  ind.  disa,  337.  b,  N. 

3. 

Future  Participle,  use,  X13.  ^,  290,  293, 

308.  d\  fiit  pass,  part.,  294. 
Future  Perfect  Subjunc  wanting,  iia  a. 
Future  Subjunctive  wanting,  no.  a, 
f utUruin  esse  ut,  see  fore  ut ;  futU- 

ruxD  fuisse  ut,  337.  b,  3  and  N.  2. 
Fuiurum  mfratento^  p.  320,  foot-note. 

G  (the  character),  6. 
Games,  plural  names  of,  76.  z. 
gaudeO,  conj.,  136;  with  abl.,  254. 3;  w. 

quod  or  ind.  disc,  333.  b» 
Gems,  gender  of,  names  of,  a  and  3,  29, 

39. «. 
Gender,  kinds  of,  28;  general  rules  for, 

29;   common,  doubtful,  epicene,  30; 

change  of  gend.,  p.  21,  foot-n.;  nouns, 
decL  I.,  gend.,  35;  decU  11..  39;  nonns, 
decL  lll^  gend.  according  to  eiLd&ng!& 


65;  according  to  stems, M;  of  nomM^ 
decL  IVn  69;  decL  V.,  73;  Syntax, 
agreement  in  gend.,  181 ;  of  appositives, 
184.  b  \  of  adjs.,  186;  adjs.  with  nouns 
of  different  genders,  187,  cl  189.  c\%A 
ret,  199.  b, 

(general  conditions,  defined,  304.  d*^ 
constr.  of,  309;  relatives  in,  3x6.  a. 

General  truths  after  past  tense  (in 
sequence  of  tenses),  287.  d\  in  pres., 
276;  in  general  condition,  309.  a. 

Genitive.  Etymology,  Definition,  31.^ ; 
terminations  01,32;  plural  in  -Uin,33; 
gen.  in  -ftl  and  -As,  decl  I.,  36.  <x,^; 
in  -I  for  U,  decl.  II.,  4a  b\  in  -t  of  prop, 
nouns  of  decl.  III.,  43.  a\  gen.  plur.  in 
-lUn  (-^m),  for  -^rum,  40.  r;  -um 
for-ium,  decL  III., 59;  -^S  for  -13,63. 
f\  contracted  in  decl.  IV.,  68.  N,;  gen. 
plur.  in  -uzn,  7a  c  \  in  -I  or  -e  for  -el, 
decl.  v.,  74.  a ;  gen.  plu.  wanting,  77. 
6 ;  of  adjs.  in  -lus,  83 ;  gen.  plur.  in 
-lum  or  -um,  87.  t,  d. 

Genitive.  Syntax^  213-223;  general 
use,  213.  Subjective  gen.,  214.  Pos- 
sessive gen.,  id.  a-^\  in  appos.  w.  poss. 
pron.,  197.  e\  compared  w.  dat.,  231, 
R. ;  gen.  in  predicate,  214.  r,  d\  gen. 
of  adj.  for  neut  nom.,  214.  R. ;  gen.  of 
substance  or  material,  214.  «r ;  for  a|>> 
positive,  214.  /;  gen.  of  quality,  215. 
Partitive,  216.  Objective  gen.,  217;  w. 
adjectives,  218,  234.  d\  w.  verbs  of 
memory,  219 ;  charge  and  penalty,  220 ; 
of  feeling,  221 ;  w.  impers.,  mlseret, 
etc.,  221.  b\  w.  rSfert  and  inter- 
est, 222;  of  plenty  and  want,  223;  of 
exclamation,  223 ;  w.  potior,  id.  a ;  w. 
other  vbs.,  id.  b ;  w.  egeO  and  indlfir- 
e6,  223,  243.  /;  gen.  for  abl.,  id.  /  R. ; 
gen.  replaced  by  dat.,  226.  b ;  of  value. 
215.  f ,  252.  a,  b ;  gen.  of  gerundive,  298. 

genius,  voc.  of,  4a  c, 

grSns,  or  family,  names,  8a  a. 

Gentile  adjectives,  164.  £. 

gentCis,  57.  a, 

SrenU,  decl.,  68 ;  gend.,  69,  #• 

erenus,  decl.,  49. 

-Crer,  compounds  of,  41 ;  decl.,  8a.  #. 

Gerund,  form,  109.  b\  use,  Z14.  a;  gei> 

undive  used  instead,  296.     SYNTAX, 

\    «9«rtP*^*   «^^  ^^  998;    pred.  osei 
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dat  of,  099;  in  law  phrases;  etc, id. ^; 
ace  of,  300;  abU  of,  301;  gerund  in 
apposition,  301.  R. 

Gerundive,  meaning  and  form,  109.  a, 
foot-n.,  113.  d\  in  -endus  or  •ttn- 
dtis,  12.  d,  p.  89,  foot-n.  s;  of  dep. 
verb,  135.  d\  use  as  part,  or  adj., 
294;  of  tltor,  id.  ^;  to  denote  purp. 
after  certain  vbs.,  id.  d\  used  for 
gerund,  296.  Gerundive  construc- 
tions in  cases,  gen.,  298;  dat.,  299; 
ace,  300;  abl.,  301.  Impersonal  w. 
esse,  w.  ace,  237.  g^ 

firibber,  decl.,  82.  b, 

Crin-t  stem-ending,  48.  b. 

Giving,  vbs.  o^  w.  genmdive,  094.  d* 

fflaber,  decl.,  82.  £. 

firlaciSs,  decl.,  74.  d. 

Srlls,  decl,  54.  2. 

firlOrior,  w.  abl.,  254.  b, 

Glyconic  verse,  369, 370, 371.  i,  12. 

Gnomic  perfect,  279.  Cm 

•6r5,  nouns  in,  from  stem  firin-f  48.  b ; 
gend.,  65.  ^,  67.  b» 

firracllls,  decl.,  87./;  comp.,  89.  b. 

Grammar,  how  developed,  pp.  163, 164. 

Grammatical  gender,  28.  £• 

firr9.tift,  w.  gen.,  223.  r,  245.  c\  w.  gen. 
of  gerund,  318. 

CrrSbtiae,  defect,  tj^  4. 

firr&tiflcor,  w.  dat.,  227.  e* 

firrfttiilor,  w.  dat,  227.  c, 

Greek  accusative  {sytucdochical),  240.  c, 

Greek  forms  compared  w.  Latin,  pp.  14, 
19,  22,  26, 47. 51,  55, 59, 78,  81,  83,  113, 
119, 122, 142, 143, 152, 155. 

Greek  nouns,  decl.  I.,  37;  decl.  II.,  43; 
decl  III.,  63, 64. 

Greek  proper  names,  quantity  of,  347. 

tf.5-  * 

Groups  of  words,  conjuncs.  w.,  208.  b,  2. 

Srrtts,  decl,  6a  a. 

Guilt,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  d, 

Sriimnil,  indecl.,  67.  a, 

H  (breathing),  3.  b\  omitted  in  sound, 
zx.  b,  I ;  omitted  in  spelling,  12.  ^ ;  in 
Prosody,  347.  a\  359.  e, 

habeO,  with  infinitive,  273.  a\  with  per- 
fect participle,  292.  e\  future  imperative 
habdtO  in  sense  of  consider,  2g6,  e, 

habilts,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299, 
fooHi. 


h&otentiQ.  26a  N. 

Hadria.  gender,  35. 

haeo  for  hae,  xoz.  a. 

haereO,  w.  dat,  327.  ^,3 ;  w.  abl.,  id.  n. 

Happening,  verbs  of,  oonstr.,  332.  a. 

Have,  perl  with,  origin,  992.  tf,  foot-n. 

havS  (avS),  defective  verb,  144./^ 

Having,  vbs.  o^  w.  gerundive,  214.  d. 

hebes,  decl.,  87.  a;  comp.,  89. 

Help,  verbs  of,  with  dat,  227. 

Hemiolic  measures,  356.  d* 

hSpar,  decl,  67.  </. 

Heroic  verse,  362. 

hSrOs,  decl,  64. 

Hesitation,  clauses  ot  w.  QUin,  319.  d\ 

verbs  of,  constr.,  271. 
Heteroclite  nouns,  78.  i ;  adjs.,  87./ 
Heterogeneous  nouns,  78.  2. 
Hexameter  verse,  362. 
Hiatus^  359.  e* 
hibus,  loi.  a, 
hlc,  p.  65,  foot-note;   decl,  10 1;    use, 

102.  a^f\  quantity,  348. 10,  Ex. 
hiemps  (for  hiems),  iz.  c,  67.  c 
bilaris  (-X1S),  87./ 
Hims€l/\ii^Q,  8§),  Z02.  N. 
Hindering,  verbs  of,  with  nS  or  qu5- 

minus,    or    Inf.,    331.    e.    2;     332. 

^• 
Hindrance,  verbs  of,  with  quOzziizius, 

319.  Ci   with  negatives,  followed   by 

Quto,  id.  iif ;  332.^, 
Historical  infinitive,  275. 
Historical  present,  276.  d\  followed  by 

primary  or  secondary  tenses,  287.  c. 
Historical  perfect,  Z15  f.  2,  279. 
hodi9,  loc.  form,  74.  c,  Z48.  N.  8. 
hozior  (-<to),  decl,  2z8.  d. 
Hoping,  verbs  of,  with  infinitive  clause, 

330./ 
Horace,  metres  of,  pp.  287-291. 

horizOn,  decl,  63.  d. 

Hortatory  subjunctive,  266;    in  conces* 

sion,  id.  c  (cl  313.  tj\  in  proviso,  3x4; 

in  obligation,  266.  a\  w.  force  of,  prot* 

asis,  3xa  b. 
hortor,  constr.,  33Z. 
hospes,  decl,  87.  b, 
hospita  (fern,  of  hospes),  85.  €. 
htLiusmodl,  zoz.  e, 
huini,  4a  a.  locative  use  o^  258.  d, 
huzziiils,  comp.,  89.  b. 
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I,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  p.  i,  4. 

i,  primary  suffix,  i6a  c*  i. 

\  in  Greek  voc.,  63.  i,  64 ;  for  S  in  conj. 
II.,  126.  b,  2;  for  -6  in  conj.  III.,  126. 
c»  i;  vbs.  in  16-  of  conj.  III.,  id.  e\  in 
verb  replaced  by  cons.,  123.  b,  1 ;  in- 
serted in  vb.  stem,  id.  2 ;  suppressed  in 
obicit,  etc.,  10.  </;  I  {single)  in  gen.  of 
nouns  in  -ins  (-luin),4o.  b\  in  gen. 
of  noun  in  -es,  43.  a\  in  abl.  of  deal. 
III.,  57;  in  neut.  nom.,  65.  c\  in  gen. 
decl.  IV.,  70.  a\  in  gen.,  dat.,  decl.  V., 
74.  a;  in  dat.  of  tLnus,  etc.,  83. 

-I,  in  perfect,  118.  N. 

i-  stems,  decl.  III.,  51-59;  confused,  p. 
35,  foot-note  2;  signs  of,  55;  in  adjec- 
tives, 81,  foot-n.,  84 ;  cases  retaining  -1, 
84.  ^,  cf.  55,  57,  87.  a  \  i-stems  in  verbs, 
126.  d. 

-la,  nom.,  ace.  pi.  decl.  III.,  55.  b\  of 
adjs.,  84.  b. 

-la  for  -168,  decl.  V.,  74.  b, 

-la,  ending  of  abstract  nouns,  163.  €. 

Iambic  verse,  360;  trimeter,  365;  other 
forms,  366, 

Iambus,  356.  a, 

-Ibam  for  43bain,  conj.  IV.,  128.  e. 

IbSr,  decl.,  41.  d, 

-Ibd  for  -lam,  128.  e.  i. 

ibus,  loi.  c, 

ic-  as  stem-ending,  45.  c, 

-iclus,  164.^. 

Ictus,  19  d,  N.,  164.^,  355.  R.,  358.  a, 

-lous,  -iclus,  164.  c,  h^g. 

Id-,  stem-ending,  63.  b. 

Id  genus,  240.  b. 

Id  quod,  200.  e. 

id  temporis,  216.  «,  3 ;  240.  b, 

idcirc5,  as  corral.,  156.  ^,  317.  a. 

idem,  decl.,  loi;  derivation,  100.  c\ 
w.  dat.,  234.  or  N.  i ;  w.  atque  or  rel., 
id.  N.  2;  used  emphatically,  195.  c\ 
equiv.  to  adv.,  id.  ^. 

Ides  (13th  or  15th  of  month),  how  reck- 
oned, 376.  b, 

•Ides,  (-Ides)  in  patronymics,  164.  b. 

id5neus,  comparison,  89.  rf:  w.  dat. -of 
gerund,  etc.,  299,  foot-n. 

id5neus  qui,  320,/ 

Idtls,  decl.  IV.,  gender,  69.  a,  (See 
Ides.) 

-idus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164.  /. 
"ie,  in  voc.  of  adjs.  in  -iuB,  Si.  a. 


iSns  (part  of  e5),  decl.,  85.  b. 

4er  in  inf.  pass.,  128.  e,  4. 

-ISs,  in  decl.  V.  =  -la,  decl.  I.,  74.  b\ 
such  are  Sl-stems,  id.  foot-n« 

-ISs,  nom.  ending,  163.  e, 

Igrltur,  meaning,  156.  e ;  position,  id.  i. 

Igrnis,  dec).,  57.  b, 

11,  lis,  for  I,  is,  from  is,  loi.  c, 

-ii  (or  -i),  in  gen.,  decl.  II.,  40.  b.  and 
foot-n.;  of  adjs.,  81.  a. 

-He,  noun-ending,  164.  i,  6. 

-Ilis,  -bills,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164.  m, 

-ills,  nominal  adj.  ending,  164.  d. 

Illative  conjunctions,  154.  a,  4,  155.  c, 

ille,  forms  100.  a\  decl.,  loi;  use,  102. 
b,f\  combined  with  -ce,  loi. 

lUic,  decl.,  loi. 

-1116,  verbs  ending  in,  167.  d, 

lUus,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a, 

lUustris,  decl.,  84.  a,  N. 

-Im,  accus.  ending,  decl.  III.,  p.  20,  foot- 
n.  2;  55,  56. 

-Im  in  pres.  subj.,  128.  ^,  2. 

imber,  decl.,  51.  b,  54,  57.  ^,  67.  «. 

immune  quantum,  334.  e, 

mim6,  how  used,  209.  d. 

Imperative  mood,  108.  b,  tenses  of,  no. 
c\  how  used,  112.  <:;  terminations,  116. 
^,  126.  e\  w.  lam  dtLdum,  276.  a,  N. 
2;  incommands, 269;  3d.pers.,  269.  ^; 
forms  in  indirect  discourse,  339;  ftit., 
269.  d,e\  die,  dac,  fac,  fer.  128.  c\ 
some  verbs  used  chiefly  in,  144.  /; 
various  periphrases  for  imv.,269.j^^; 
Imperative  as  protasis,  310.  b. 

Imperative  Sentence,  171.  d. 

Imperfect  tense,  defined,  115.  b\  use, 
277 ;  in  descriptions,  id.  a ;  with  lam 
diet,  etc.,  id.  b\  inceptive  and  cona- 
tive,  id.  c\  with  ftim,  id.  N. ;  ol  sur- 
prise ^  id.  d\  in  dialogue,  id.  ^ ;  =  could, 
etc.,  id./;  epistolary,  282 ;  represented 
by  perf.  subj.,  287.  b,  3;  imperf.  subj., 
sequence,  287./.^ ;  imp.  inf.,  288.  a.  N.  i. 

Impero,  constr.,  331. 

Impersonal  construction  of  pass.  w.  infin. 
clause,  330.  a.  z^  b,  i,  c. 

Impersonal  Verbs,  synopsis  of^  145; 
classified,  146 ;  passive  of  intransitives, 
146.  c,  230;  impersonals,  zuiseret, 
etc.,  with  gen.,  221.  b\  libet,  licet, 

y    mxYv  d^.1,^  227.  e  \  ace  w.  decet,  etc 

\     ^'iT**. 
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tinp«trO,  conttr^  331. 
top9ti28»  defect.  77. 4. 
ImpleO.  constr^  223.  248.  c,  K, 
linpUcO,  constr.,  225  d, 
ImpOnO.  constr.,  260.  a. 
Impure  syllables,  14^  c* 

bnaa,  p.  56,  foot-n. 

In,  neg.  prefix,  vjo.  e. 

In,  prep.,  use,  152.  ^,  153;  comp.  w.  vbs., 
170.  a;  in.  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  259.  d  (cf. 
260.il);  w.  ace,  penalty,  220.  ^;  vbs. 
comp.,  w.  dat,  228 ;  in  w.  ace,  w.  adjs., 
934.  <;  in  citations,  258.  e,  2.  N.  2; 
place  where,  858.  ^.  x;  in  idioms  of 
time,  259.  b ;  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  301. 

In«^  stem-ending,  48.  b ;  In-,  63.  a, 

in,  primary  sufi^    See  an. 

Inceptive  or  Inchoative  verbs,  167.  a. 

Inclination,  adjs.  of  constr.,  234.  a,  c, 

Inclutus,  comp.  91.  d. 

Incomplete  action,  tenses  oi  See  Con- 
tinued action. 

Increment,  defined,  349.  a\  of  nouns 
and  adjs.,  350;  of  verbs,  351. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  gender  of,  29.  c\  list 

of;  77«i» 
Indefinite  antecedent,  relative  with,  with 

subjunc,  320.  a  and  N, 

Indefinite  pronouns,  decl.,  104, 105,  Syn- 
tax, 902,  203 ;  indet  relative  may  intro- 
duce conditional  clause,  304.  a,  N.,  316, 

Indefinite  subject  omitted,  206.  k\  use  of 
2d  person  for,  266.  a ;  in  general  con- 
ditions, 309.  a\  lioet  ol&rum  fleii, 
272.0,  N. 

indefinite  value,  352.  at  b. 

Indicative  mood,  io8.  b ;  how  used,  X12. 
a,  264;  in  apod,  of  conditions  con- 
trary to  fact,  308.  ^,  tf,  311.  tf;  in  causal 
clauses,  321 ;  In  clause  with  quod,  333. 

IndifireO,  with  gen„  223, 243.  / 

lndlfirnus«  with  abl.,  245.  a ;  w.  qui  and 
subjunc,  320/ 

Indirect  Cases,  31,  N, 

Indirect  Discourse,  origin,  etc.,  note, 
p.  369  i  list  of  verbs  that  take  ind.  disc, 
p.  370, foot-n.;  direct  and  indir,  quota- 
tion, 335.  Moods  in  ind,  disc,  336 ;  verb 
of  saying  implied,  id.  N,  a.  Subj.  ace. 
Id. «,  Subord.  clause  when  esqilana- 
tory,  id.  #;  dausoi  w,  reL  which  is 
equiy,  to  demonstrn  Id*  a    Tenses  of 


infin.  in  ind.  disc,  336.  A;  teus«s  of 
subjunc,  3361.  B;  subjunc  depending 
on  perl  int,  id.  N.;  pres.  and  pert 
alter  secondary  tense  {Repraesenta- 
tio),  id.  a.  Conditional  sentences  in 
ind.  disc,  337 ;  Questions  in  ind.  disc, 
338;  Deliberative  subjunc.  in,  id.  a; 
Commands  in  ind.  disc,  339;  prohibi- 
tion, id.  N.    Informal  ind.  disc,  340, 

341. 

Indirect  Questions,  defined,  p.  201 ;  syn- 
tax, 2ia/  R.,  334;  fut.  tense  in,  id.  a; 
deliberative  subj.  in,  id.  i;  indie  in 
(early  Lat.),  id.  d,   (See  Note,  p.  367.) 

Indirect  quotation,  335. 

Indirect  object,  177,  224,  and  N.  225,  226, 
227.  N. 

Indirect  reflexive,  196,  a,  id.  3.  ^ 

Indo-European  forms,  120.  N.,  pp.  434, 

435- 
indtlc5,  w.  names  of  authors,  292,  e,  N, 

indu5,  double  constr.  of,  225.  d, 

ineS,  constr.,  228.  a. 

ineptus,  constr.,  299.  foot-n. 

inermis  or  -us,  87./ 

Infera,  defect.,  82,  d,  ct  p.  56,  foot-n; 

comp.,  91.  d. 
InferJ,  use,  91.  d. 
Inferior,  comparison,  91.  a. 
Infinitive  used  as  noun,  gender,  29.  c; 

with  gen.,  214.  d.    (See,  also,  Infinitive 

Mood,  Syntax.) 
INFINITIVE  Mood,  Etymology^  108.  h^ 

and  foot-n.;   tenses  of,  \vx  d\    how 

used,   112.  d\   how  formed,  p.   120; 

pass,  in  -ier,  128.  e,  4;   fut.  int  ol 

deponents,  135  /,  f\  subject  in  ace, 

173'  2.  340.  / 
Infinitive   Mood,  Syntax,  270-275; 

used  as  subject,  270;  complementary 
inl,  271 ;  verbs  having  subj.  or  infin., 
id.  a,  cf^  331 ;  inf.  for  subjunc  clause, 
ZV-'i^t  ^^^^  subject  ace,  272;  case  of 
predicate  noun,  id.  b\  inf.  of  piupose, 
273;  w.  adjs.,  in  poetry,  id.  ^;  of  re- 
sult, id.  g\  as  pure  noun,  id.  >i,  in 
exclamations,  274  (sequence,  285.  N.  !)• 
Historical  inf.,  375.  Tenses  of  inl, 
288;  pert  instead  of  pres.,  id,  d,  ei 
fore  yx%  etc.,  for  fiit  inf.,  id«/  Int  in 
Indir.  disc,  336 ;  tenses,  336.  A,  (Note 
on  infin.,  p.  283.) 
Infinitive  Clause&«a&  va^V  csst  t^«v^fif^"«. 
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\f.  pass,  verbs,  id.  m~d.  See  also  Indi- 
rect Discourse.  Cfl,  also,  272. 

Inflti&s,  defect,  77.  a ;  use,  258.  b,  R. 

Inflection,  defined,  ao;  terminations  of, 
id.  b ;  how  modified,  24 ;  of  decl.  and 
conjugation,  26. 

Influence,  vbs.  of,  w.  Ut-clause,  331.  ct. 

Informal  Indirect  Discourse,  340,  341. 

InfrSL,  use,  152.  a,  153. 

ingrSns,  decl.,  87.  a\  comp.,  91.  d* 

Inherited  differences  of  form,  8.  i;  in 
vowels,  9.  a-d\  transposition  of  vowel 
and  liquid,  id.  d, 

inltLrift,  as  abl.  of  manner,  248.  R. 

iniasstl,  defect,  71.  b, 

inops,  decl.,  87.  a,  d. 

Inquain,  inqtiit,  144.  b\  position  of, 
345.  c ;  in  direct  quotation,  336.  N.  i. 

Inseparable  particles,  170.  b. 

Insertion  of  consonants  (p  in  sUmpsi), 
II.  c\  p.  429,  N. 

Insidiae,  dat.  with,  227.  d, 

InspergrO,  constr.,  225.  d, 

Instar,  indecl.,  77.  i ;  w.  gen.,  223.  e, 

Inst5,  constr.,  331. 

Insulam,  ad,  258.  b.  n.  3. 

Instrument,  abl.  of,  248.  c. 

Instrumental  case,  31.  i  (cf.  pp.  205, 
24s)  ;  as  adv.,  p.  123.  N.  /8 ;  source  oif 
several  abL  constructions,  248.  head-n. 

Intefirer,  decl.,  82.  c. 

Integral  part,  subjunc.  of,  340,  342. 

Integrruxn  est  ut,  332. 

Intensive  pronoun,  100.  c^  102.  ^.  and  N., 

195- Z-^' 
Intensive  verbs,  167.  b  (cf.  c), 

Uiter,  use  152.  a,  153 ;  in  comp.,  170.  a ; 
vbs.  comp.  with,  228 ;  position,  263.  N : 
inter  sS,  99.  </,  196./;  inter  slcftri5s, 
220.  c\  inter, w.  gerund,  300. 

Inter  eS  (reciprocal),  99.  d^  196. jC 

lntercltld5,  constr.,  225.  d  and  N.  2. 

interdict,  constr.,  225.  </,  N.  i. 

Interest,  constr.,  222;  with  ad,  id.  b. 

Interior,  comp.,  91.  a. 

Interjections,  def.,  25;  list,  p.  139;  w. 
ciat,  235.  e* 

Interlocked  order  of  words,  344.  h» 

Intermediate  Clauses,  Syntax  of,  340-342. 

Interrogative  advs.,  use,  210.  e\  position, 

344*  ^* 
Interrogative  particles,  list  0!,  149,  d\ 


Interrogative  pronouns,  104,   Z05;  use^ 

210.  e ;  position,  344.  b. 
Interrogative  sentences,  171.  ^ ;  forms  o^ 

210-212. 
intrft  (interior),  91;   derivation,  148. 

Intransitive  verbs,  175.  a,  177 ;  used  im- 
personally in  pass.,  146.  di  dat  with, 

226  if. ;  used  transitively,  w.  ace.  and 

dat,  227,  /  (cf.  237.  ^.  N.  3), 
-Inus,  adj.  ending,  164.  c, 
intltilis,  w.  dat  of  gerund,  etc.,  299. 

foot-n. 
invictus,  comp.,  91.  d, 
invidia,  w.  dat.,  227.  d, 
invitus,  comp.,  91.  d, 
-i6,  noun-ending,  163.  b;  gend.,  65.  3, 

Oy,b. 
45,  verbs  in,  conj.  III.,  123.  b,  2;  forms 

of,  126.  f,  e;  paradigm,  p.  100;  conj. 

IV.,  126.  d;  derivation,  166.  </• 
Ionic  measure,  356.  c ;  verse,  372.  16. 
ip-,  stem-ending,  45.  a. 
ipse,  formation,  100.  c;  decl.,  loi;  use, 

102.  d  and  N.,  195./-/;  used  iiJltead  ol 

reflexive,  196.  a,  2.  N.  t. 
Iii,  in  fut  infin.  pass.,  141,  147.  c. 
Ironical  statement  not  diff.  in  form  firom 

question,  21a  b,  N. 
Irrational  measures,  356,  N.,  369.  N. 
is,  decL,  loi;  use,  102.  d,  /  106;    use 

emphatically,  195.  c;  used  instead  of 

reflexive,  196.  a,  2.  N.,  u 
-to,  nom.  ending,  gend.,  65.  b\  list  of 

words,  67.  a;  -is,  -oris,  67.  b;  -is, 

-idis,  id.  d;  -is,  patronymic,  164.  b. 
-is-,  -iss-,  -sis-,  dropped  in  pert,  128.  b. 
-Is,  nom.  and  ace  pi.,  decL  III.,  58  (d 

p.  30,  foot-n.  2) ;  of  adjs.,  84.  b,  87.  c; 

Greek  nom.  ending,  63.  c, 
-Is,  see  It-. 
Islands,  names  of,  loc.  use,  258«  c,  a  and 

R. ;  to  which,  258.  b,  from  which,  a, 
-isse.-issein,  verb-ending,see  N.,p.  1 19  ff. 
-iss5,  verbs  ending  in,  167.  c. 
iste,  shortened  to  ste,  100.  b ;  decl.,  iol 

N.  c. ;  use,  102.  c, 
istic,  decl.,  loi. 

IT  as  sign  of  Impersonals,  145,  foot-n. 
It-  as  stem-ending,  45.  b ;  decl.,  59, 87.  b, 
ita,  correl.  with  ut,  107 ;  in  answers,  aia. 

a\  ita  ut,  319.  R. 
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itaque,  accent,  19.  c\  compared  with 

ergrO,  156.  e\  used  with  ergS,  208.  e\ 

position  of,  345.  b, 
iter,  stem  of,  60.  ^,  cf.  349.  b. 
Iterative  verbs  (-t5,  -lt6,  -s6),  167.  ^. 
-its,  verbs  in,  167.  b, 
-Itus,  adj.-ending,  164./ 
-iuln,  noun-ending,  163.  /  164.  h,  11. 
•lum,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  Ill,,  55.  a\    of 

adjs.,  84.  b^  85,  87.  c, 
-ius,  gen.  sing,  ending,  83 ;  quantity,  id. 

foot-n.,  347.  a,  I. 
-ius,  adjs.  in,  gen.,  voc,  81.  a. ;  formation 

of  adjs.  in,  164.^,  m, 
-Iv-,  in  perf.,  132.  a. 
-ivus,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  k, 
-Ix  (-ix),  nouns  in,  67.  e, 

J  (the  character),  4.  N.  i;  Eng.  sound, 
id.  N.  2. 

iam,  derivation,  148.  N.  -n ;  use,  151.  b ; 
w.  imperf.,  277.  c,  N. 

iamditi,  w.  pres.,  276.  a\  w.  imperf., 
277.^. 

iamdtlduin,  w.  pres.,  276.  a\  w,  im- 
perf., 277.  b\    w.  imperative,  276.  a. 

N.   2. 

ieour,  dec!.,  forms  from  different  stems, 

60.  c,  78. 1.  / 
locus,  pi.  in  -I  or  -a,  78.  2.  b, 
iubar,  decl.,  57.  a, 
iube5.  w.  ace,  227.  a\  w.  inf.,  271.  b^ 

330.  2.  b,  2.  331.  a. 
iucundus,  constr.,  303.  r. 
lagrerum,  defect,  77.  4 ;  decl.,  78.  i.  b  \ 

measure,  381. 
Julian  Calendar,  376,  head-n. ;  376.  €, 
iungr5,  w.  abl.  or  dat.,  227.  e.  N.,  248. 

a.  R. 
ItLpplter,  stem  and  decl.,  60.  b ;  plural, 

75- «• 
lets,  decl.,  67.  b,  77.  6.  a. 

lassd.  defect.,  71.  b^  yj,  a. 
itlstO,  w.  compar.,  247.  b, 
iuvat,  w.  ace,  237.  e, 
iuvenis,  masc.  adj.,  88.  b\  how  com- 
pared, 91.  c ;  decl.,  59. 
iuv5,  with  ace,  227.  a, 
itlxtSb,  position,  263.  N. 

K,  supplanted  by  0, 6.  N. 
ka^  primary  suffix,  x6a  K 
Kalendae,  376.  a. 


Kindred  forms,  Latin  and  English,  15,  c£ 

Appendix. 
Kindred  signification,  ace.  of,  238. 
Knowing,  verbs  of,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  271, 

272,  330. 1. 
Knowledge,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  a, 

L ;  nouns  in  -1,  gend.,  65,  r,  67.  b\  adj.- 

stems  in  1-,  85. 
la,  see  ra. 
Labials,  3 ;  stems,  decl.  III.,  45.  a \  gend., 

66.  c\  forms  of  inflections,  67.  c. 
Iab5r5,  w.  abl.  245.  a.  2. 

lac,  decl.,  67.  d. 

l£icus,  decl.,  68;   dat.  and  abl  pi.  in 

-ubus,  70.  d, 
laed5,  constr.,  w.  ace,  227.  a, 
laetor,  laetus,  w.  abl.,  254.  b, 
lampas,  decl.,  63./  64. 
Iate5,  w.  ace,  239.  d\  w.  dat.,  id.  N.  2. 
latet,  w,  ace,  237.  e, 
latlfundium,  168.  b. 
Latin  language,  origin  and  comparative 

forms  of;  earlier  forms ;  languages  de* 

rived  from ;  see  Appendix, 
l&tus,  part.,  derivation,  139,  foot-n. 
Learning,  verbs  of,  w.  inf.,  271. 
Length,  expressed  by  gen.,  215.  b, 
-lens,  -lentus,  see  -ol6ns,  -olentua. 
Ie5,  decl.,  49. 
Leonll&s,  decl.,  37. 
Letters,  classification  of,  1-5. 
le vis,  decl.,  84 ;  comp.,  89, 
leviter.  comp.,  92. 
liber,  adj.,  decl.,  41.  f,  82.  b, 
Lilber,  decl.,  41.  c, 
llberi,  noun,  41.  c,  76.  a. 
libet,  impers.,  146.  d\  w.  dat.,  227.  e, 
licet,  impers.,  synopsis,  145 ;  use,  146.  e\ 

w.  dat.,  227.  e ;  w.  predicate  dat.,  272. 

a\  w.  subjunctive,  meaning  although^ 

313.  b\    licet  earn,  licet  mS  Ire, 

licet  mihi  ire,  331.  i  and  N.  3. 
Likeness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat,  234.  a\  w. 

gen.,  id.  d. 
Limiting  word,  meaning  of,  178.  b. 
Unguals,  3;  stems  m,  decl.  III.,  45.  h\ 

gend.  of,  66.  d\  forms  of  inflection, 

67.  d, 

linter,  decl.,  51.  ^,  54.  i ;  gend.,  67.  a. 
Liquids,  3.  a\  stems  of,  decL  III.,  48-50; 

gend.  o^  66»  ^;  forms  of  inflectioni^ 

67.6. 
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Jjttotet,  909U  €, 

•Hum,  noun-ending,  163./ 

]1«,  as  stem-ending,  48.  a 

Locative  abU,  254,  958,  c,  x;  idiomatic 
use,  id.  a;  adverbial  forms,  148.  N.  K 

Locative  case,  31.  h,  p.  218 ;  alcin  to  dat., 
id. ;  in  abl.,  p.  245,  p.  260 ;  of  decL  I., 
36.  c\  decU  II.,  40,  decl.  III.,  62; 
decU  IV.  (domf),  7a/foot-n,;  decL 
v.,  74.  c\  as  adverb,  148.  N.  a  i  forms, 
258.  c,  2,  d.  With  abL  in  apposition,  184. 
€1  relative  adverb  used  to  refer  to,  201. 
/;  animl,  218.  c,  R.,  223.  c»  Locative 
compared  with  dat,  224.  N.;  locative 
used  to  express  where,  258.  r;  domi, 
etc,  id.  d, 

loc6,  abl.  without  prep.,  258./  i. 

loc5,  verb.,  constr.,  260.  a. 

locum  capere,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc., 
299.  a, 

locxis,  pi.  -I  or  -a,  78.  ^,  ^ 

Logacedic   Verse,  369-371.     Note   on, 

369. 
Long  and  Short,  see  Quantity. 

longrius,  without  quam,  247.  c, 

ladloer,  decL,  82.  c. 

luSs,  ddect,  77. 4. 

lOx,  decl..  77. 6. 

lynx,  decl.,  63./^ 

M,  final,  elision  of,  359.  b,  R.,  d\  inserted 

in  verb-root,  123.  c,  3. 
-in,  sign  of  ace,  origin,  p.  205 ;  omitted 

in  inscriptions,  38.  N. 
-m  (verb-ending),  lost,  116.  N. 
ma,  primary  suffix,  160. 17. 
macer,  decl..  82.  c, 
mSrCte  virttlte,  use  and  constr.,  241.  d 

and  N. 
mafiris,  as  sign  of  comparative,  89.  d\ 

comps.  of,  w.  quam,  262.  N. 
m&gni,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a, 
m&grnus,  comparison,  90. 
Main  clause,  defined,  180.  b, 
mSiestSbtis,  with  words  of  accusing, 

etc.,  220.  a, 
m&ior  nfittl,  91.  c» 
m£ll5res,  signification  of,  76.  2,  76.  b, 

93./ 
Making,  verbs  o(  constr.,  239.  a, 

male,  comp.,  9a;  compounds  of, -mth 

dat.,  aoj,  em 


mSlO,  conJ„  138. 

maius,  comparison,  9a 

man,  primary  sufi&x,  i6a  »w 

mandO,  constr.,  331. 

m&ne,  defect,  notm,  57.  e,  77. 8. 

maneO.  with  abU,  254.  b. 

mftnsaetus,  159.  «• 

manus.  decL,  68 ,  gender,  69. 

Manner,  adv.  of,  148.    AbL  o^  hard  to 

distinguish  from  specification,  253.  N< 

Manner  implied  in  part.,  292. 
Manner,  abU  of,  248.  and  R. 
mare,  decL,  57.  a,  59. 
marl,  loc,  258.  L 
m&8,  decU,  54.  2. 
Masculines,  rule  for  gender,  29. 
Masculine  adjectives,  88.  b. 
Masculine  caesura,  362.  R« 
Material,  adjectives    denoting,  164.  ^; 

gen.  of,  214.  e,f\  abl.  of,  244.  and  ^>-^ 
mSbxlm§,  as  sign  of  superU,  89.  d. 
May,  how  expressed  in  Latin,  312.  b.  N. 
Means,  nouns  denoting,  163.  c\  abU  o^ 

248.  and  ci  parddple  impl3ring  means, 

292. 
Measure,  gen.  of,  215.  b  (c£  257.  a). 
Measures  in  Prosody,  355-357;   names 

of,  356 ;  contracted  or  resolved,  357. 
Measures  of  value,  377-380;  of  length, 

381 ;  of  weight,  382;  of  capacity,  383. 
medeor,  medicor,  with  dat.  or  acc^ 

227.^. 
mediocrls,  decL,  84.  a.  N. 
Meditative  verbs,  167.  c* 
medius  {middle  pari  o/)^  193. 
mSdius  fldius,  240.  ^  N.  a. 
mel,  decl.,  67.  b, 
melior,  decL,  86. 
melius  est,  with  infin.,  288.  e, 
memlnl,  conj.,  143.  f;  in  pres.  sense,  143. 

N.,  279.  e ;  imperative  of,  269.  e ;  me- 

mini  with  pres.  infin.,  336.  A,  N.  i. 
memor,  decl,  87.  a. 
Memory,  adjs.  o^  constr.,  ai8.  a ;  verbs 

of,  constr.,  219. 
men,  primary  suffix,  i6a  v. 
-men,  -mentum,  noun-endings,  263.  e\ 

-men.  gend.,  65.  c,  Oj.  b* 
mSnsis,  decl.,  59. 
mertdi§s.  gend.,  73. 
-met  (enclitic),  99. /T 
Metathesis,  11.  d,  124.  a.  Mm 
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metoO,  widi  daL  or  acc^  997.  c\  w.  sob- 
,    Junc^33X./. 

metns,  with  dat.  or  ace,  aa/.  e» 
meus  (voc.  ml,  81. «.  N.),  40.  c^  8x.  0, 

99.  a\  syntax  of^  197.  a,  314.  a. 
Middle  voice,  iii.  o.  and  N.,  118.  N^ 

24a  c.  N.,  249.  N. 
Mile,  English  feet  in,  581. 
miles,  decl.,  46. 
Military  expressions,  dat.  in,  233.  b ;  abU 

dat  in,  233.  b\  abU  of  accomp.  without 

cum,  248.  a.  N. 
mmtlae  (locative),  258.  d, 
mine  (mllla),  decL  and  constr.,  94.  e, 
•mini,  as  personal  ending,  p.  78,  foot-n. 
mlnlxnS,  compar.,  92;   use,  93.  e\  w. 

neg.  force,  209.  /;  in  answer  ("no**), 

2X2.  a. 

minlatrO,  w.  infin.,  273.  a. 

minor  nfittl,  91.  c. 

minSris,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a,  cL 

lsiin5rSs,  signification,  93. /C 

mlmis,  compar.,  92 ;  use,  93.  e ;  with  si 
and  QuO, «  not,  209.  e ;  constr.  without 
Quam,  247.  c, 

'•minus,  -mnus,  verbal  adjective-end- 
ings, i64«  n, 

vcSxor  si,  333.  b,  R. 

mirum  quam  (quantimi),  with  in- 
dicative, 334.  e, 

mlsce5  with  abL  or  dat.,  227.  e,  N.,  248. 
a.  R. 

mis,  tis,  98. 1,  c 

miser,  decl.,  82;  comp.  89.  a, 

miserS,  comp.,  92. 

misereor,  with  gen.,  221.  a. 

mlserSsco,  with  gen.,  221.  a. 

miseret,  146.  b\  with  gen.  and  ace, 
221.  b ;  other  constr.,  ^,  d, 

miseror,  with  ace,  221.  a. 

misy,  decl.,  67.  a, 

-mnus,  see  -xninus. 

Modem  languages  compared  with  Latin, 
see  Appendix. 

Modesty,  subjunc.  of,  311.  ^. 

Modification  of  subj.  or  pred.,  178. 

Modifiers,  position  of,  543, 344;  of  nega- 
tive, 345.  d. 

modo . .  •  modo,  208.  d. 

modo  (modo  nS)  with  subjunctive  of 

modO  as  ibt.  of  maimer,  248.  R. 
mol&ns,  decL,  57  a. 


moneO,  conj.,  pw  96;  constr.,  2x9.  <,  23& 

*.  N. 
-mOnla,  -mdniuxn,  noun-endings,  X63.  c* 
Monoptotes,  77.  a. 
Monosyllables,  quantity,  348.  i-^ 
Months,  gender  of  names  of,  29.  x  and  a\ 

decL  of  names  of  in  -ber,  84.  a ;  names 

o(  376,  head-n ;  divisions  of,  in  Roman 

Calendar,  376. 
Moods,  names  and  uses  of,  108  ^,112; 

note  on  origin  and  nature  of,  p.  274; 

Syntax  of,  264-275. 
Moods  in  temporal  clauses,  how  distin- 
guished, 323. 
Mora^  in  Prosody,  355.  a, 
mdrigerus,  decl.,  82.  a, 
m5s  est  ut,  332. 

Mother,  name  of,  w.  prep.,  244.  a,  R. 
Motion,  how  expressed,  225.  ^,  229.  a, 

243.  b ;  indicated  by  compounds,  237, 

d\  implied,  259.  g. 
Motion,  end  of,  see  End  of  Motion. 
Motive,  how  expressed,  245.  b. 
Mountains,   names    of^  gender,   29.    X 

and  a, 
-ms  (-mps),  noun  in,  67.  f. 
Mulciber,  decl.,  41.  e, 
muliebrls,  decL,  84.  a,  N. 
multft  noote,  193.  n. 
Multiplication  by  distributives,  95.  e, 
Multiplicatives,  97. 
multum  (-d),  comp.,  92. 
multus,  comparison,  90. 
mOnus,  decl.,  78.  i./;  mUnus  est  ut^ 

332- 
mUs,  decl.,  54,  cf.  54.  2. 

mOsioa  (-d),  decL,  37. 

Musical  accent,  358. 

mtlt&re,  constr.,  252.  e. 

Mutes,  2.  a,  3;    mute-stems,  decL  III., 

44-47 ;  apparent,  47.  «,  54. 

xnythos,  decl.,  43. 

N,  2.  ^;  n  aduUerhtum,  id. 

N  as  final  letter  of  stem  (le5n-),  48.  a. 

n,  preceding  stem-vowel  of  verb,  123.  b.i; 

inserted  in  verb-root  (frangrO).  123. 6 

3;  124.^.  N, 
na,  primary  suffix,  i6a  & 
n&is,  decU,  64. 

nam  (enclitic),  in  questions,  axa/S 
nam,  namque,  nse,  X56.  d,  ao8.  a 
^  Kam!e&  ol  m<&xi  «Xk!^  Hiov^^^^OL^V^ 
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Naming,  vbs.  of^  w.  two  aces.,  239.  a. 
Nasals,  a.  ^,  3 ;  inserted  in  verb-root,  z^ 

O&t&lls,  decl.,  57.  b, 

n&tU  (xn&ior,  minor),  91.  e, 

O&tiiS,  etc.,  w.  abl.  of  source,  244.  a. 

n&vls,  decl.,  57.  b. 

•nd,  -nt,  vowel  short  before,  i8._/C 

•ndus,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  o\  ger- 
undive in,  113.  d, 

•ne  (enclitic),  use  in  questions,  210.  a-^; 
in  double  questions,  211;  w.  force  ojf 
nOnne,  2 1  o.  df ;  orig.  meaning,  id.  N. ;  in 
exclamatory  questions,  33a.  c\  quan- 
tity. 348.  I. 

nS,  n^.  of  hortatory  subj.,  266.  R.;  w. 
subjunctive  of  proviso,  312.  a\  in 
prohibitions.  269.  a;  in  concessions, 
313.  a ;  in  final  clauses,  317 ;  »  nS- 
duin,3i7.f.  R.;  in  substantive  clauses, 
with  verbs  of  hindering,  331.  ^.  2 ;  of 
fearing,  id.  /;  omitted  after  Cave, 
id.  N. 

nS  n5n,  w.  vbs,  of  fearing,  331.7^ 

Nearness,  adjs.  of,  with  dat,  234,  a ;  w. 
gen.,  id.  d, 

neo  enim,  156.  d. 

necesse,  indecl.,  171;  necesse  est 
ut,  332.  a. 

Necessity,  verbs  of,  with  perl  pass,  inf., 
288.  </;  in  apodosis,3o8.^,  311.  ^;  with 
Ut-clause,  331.  c, 

neone  in  double  questions,  211. 

nSdum,  317.  c,  R.  and  N. 

nef&s,  indecl,  ^^,  1 ;  with  latter  supine, 

303. 
Negation,  perfect  preferred  in,  279.  d. 

Negative  answer,  210.  c;  212.  and  a. 

Negative  particles,  list  of,  149.  e;   two 

negatives,  150,  209.  a;    use  of,  209: 

form  different  from  English,  209.  b; 

neg.  answers,  212 ;  neg.  proviso,  314.  a ; 

neg.  condition,  315.  a;  purpose,  317; 

result,  319.  a,  d,  R.;  position  of,  345.  d, 
negrO,  better  than  dlc5  •  .  .  n5n,  209. 

b,  336  (4th  quotation). 
nefirOtium  dO  ut,  331. 
nSmO,  use  of,  202./;  nSm5  nOn,  150.  b. 
neque  (neo),  and  not,  156.  a\  neque 

enim,  use,  156.  d\  neque  after  a 

neg.,  209.  a. 
nSQXXeaxi,  in  decl.,  87./;  comparison  o(» 


\ 


nequeO,  conj.,  144.  ^, 

nS  . . .  quidem,  use,  151.  e\  after  liSn, 

209.  «:  position  of,  345.  b\  after  nOn 

modo,  149.  e, 
nSquis,  decl.,  10$.  d, 
nesoiO  an,  axa  /C  R. 
nesciO  quia,  use,  202.  a;  as  indefinite 

without  subj.,  334.  e, 
-neus,  adjw-ending,  164.^. 
Neuter  ace.  as  adv.,  148.  </,  d  b»  N. 
Neuter  adjs.,  special  uses  of,  189. 
Neuter  verbs,  see  Intransitive  Verbs. 
Neuter  gender,  general  rule  for,  29.  c\ 

cases  alilce  in,  33.  b\  endings  of  decl. 

in.,65.c. 
Neuter  pron.  as  cognate  ace.,  238.  ^. 
Neuter  passives,  136. 
Neuter  verbs,  175, 176;  with  cognate  ace, 

238;  having  passive  sense,  with  ab, 

246.0. 
Neuter  passives,  136. 
nez,  decl.,  77.  6, 
nl,  primary  suffix,  x6a  e. 
nl,  nisi,  304,  N. :  use  o^  315. «, 
-nia  -nium,  noun-endings,  163.  yC 
nigrer,  decL,  8a;  distinct  from  ftter,9i. 

d.H, 
nihil,  indecL,  77.  x ;  cotitr.  to  nil,  347.  a 
nihill,  gen.  of  value,  252.  b, 
nimlrum  quarn.  used   as    indefinite 

without  subjunc,  334.  e, 
ningrlt.  146.  a. 
nisi  and  si  n5n,  315.  a\  nisi  bI,  id.; 

nisi  vSrO  (forte),  id.  b ;  nisi  in  sense 

of  only,  id.  d, 
nisi  v€rO.  nisi  forte,  315.  h 
nftor.  with  abL,  254.  b, 
nix  (stem  and  decl.),  p.  26,  foot-n ;  plur., 

75- ^« 
No^  in  answers,  how  expressed,  212. 

n5U,  in  prohibitions,  269.  a. 

n510,  conj.,  138 ;  part.,  as  dat.  of  refeiv 
ence,  235.  c, 

nOmen,  decL,  49 ;  nopt^n,  denoting  gen^ 
80.  a, 

nSmen  est,  with  pred.  dat.,  231.  b,  c, 

nomina  abundantia,  78.  x. 

Nominal  adjectives,  164.  a-J^ 

Nominative  defined,  31.  a ,  how  formed 

from  stem,  32.  b;  nom.  suffix,  p.  205; 

neui.  pi.  nom.  and  ace.  alike,  33.  ^;  in 

decl.  II.,  N.,  pr  x6;  in  decL  III.,  44, 

AS»  ^»  ST-\  <A.t««iRsvV«Afttti«^  ^x.  <i 
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in  arstems,  ddcL  IV,,  p.  40^  N.;  in 
e-stems,  decL  V.,  p.  3a,  N. 

Nominative,  Sjm^ax  (see  p.  205) :  as 
subject,  173.  i;  in  predicate,  176.  d, 
185;  verb-agreement  with,  204;  used 
for  vocative,  241.  a;  in  exclamations, 
id.  c  {cL  240.  d) ;  with  opus  in 
predicate,  243.  e,  R. ;  nom.  of  gerund 
supplied  by  inf.,  295.  r. 

n5n,  derivation,  I48.  N.  a;  compounds 
of,  150.  a,d;  in  answers,  212.  a. 

n5u  dubitS  quin,  319.  d;  332.^.  r. 

n5n  modo,  after  a  negative,  209.  a, 

ndn  modo  . . .  n6  . . .  quidem,  149.  g, 

ndnne,  in  questions,  210.  c, 

n5n  nSmd,  n5n  naUus,  etc..  150.  a, 

n5n  quia,  n5n  quod,  n5n  qu5,  ndn 
quIn,  etc.,  156./  321.  r. 

ndn  satis,  93.  e. 

Nones  (n5nae),  376.  c, 

n5s,  decl.,  98.  i ;  for  egro,  98.  x.  ^. 

noster,  for  poss.  gen.,  99.  a,  197.  a. 

nostii,  as  objective  gen.,  99.  c,  194.  d, 

nostrtlm,  as  partitive  gen.,  99.  d,  194.  d, 

novendecim,  94.  c. 

Noun  and  adj.,  forms  of  verb,  109,  p.  120. 

Noun-stem,  treated  as  root,  123.  d. 

Nouns  defined,  25.  a;  in  decl.,  gend., 
29.^;  declension  of,  32-78;  derivative 
forms  o^  161-163;  used  as  adjectives, 
88.  €,  z88.  d;  rule  of  agreement,  183; 
w.  part  gen.,  216;  w.  obj.  gen.,  217; 
governing  ace,  237.  /;  noun  as  prot- 
asis, 310.  a. 

Nouns  of  agency,  161 ;  formation,  162. 

noz,  decl.,  54. 

•ns,  as  noun-ending,  67.  </;  as  adjective- 
ending,  85.  a ;  participles  in,  decl.,  85, 
87.  d;  w.  gen.,  218.  i;  w.  ace,  id.  N. 
z  and  2. 

-nt,  stems  in,  decl.,  87.  t, 

ntLbSs,  decl.,  52. 

ntLbO,  with  dat.,  227.  e, 

ntUlus,  decl.,  83. 

num,  force  of,  21a  c;  in  indirect  ques- 
tions, id./  R. 

Number,  31 ;  nouns,  defect,  in,  75,  ^j,  5, 
6,76;  variable  in,  79.  a;  peculiar  uses, 
id.  d,c;  number  in  verbs,  108.  d;  agree- 
ment in,  181 ;  with  appositives,  184.  a ; 
with  adjs.,  z86, 187,  d;  with  verbs,  904, 
905.^. 

Numeral  advs..  96^ 


Numerals,  94-97 ;  cardinals  and  ordinals, 
94;  distributives,  95 ;  advs.,  96;  others, 
97.    Position  of  numeral  adjs.,  344.  i, 

numquis,  decl.,  105.  d;  meaning  and 
form,  id.  i, 

nunc,  compared  with  iam,  151.  t. 

nunc  •  .  .  nunc,  208.  d. 

nurus,  gend.,  69.  a. 

-nus,  adj.  ending,  164.  d. 

O  or  a,  Indo-European  vowel,  p.  142, 

foot-n,  p.  433,  foot-n. 
O  for  u  after  u  or  v,  7 ;  in  decl.  II.,  38.  N. 
-d  final  in  am5  =  ft+zn,  zz6.  N. 
-d  in  nom.,  48.  a ;  gend.,  65.  a,  67.  ^ ;  in 

fem.  abL  of  Gr.  adjs.,  82.  d,  N. 
-d,  -dnis,  noun-ending,  Z62.  ^,  z64.  ^. 
o-stems,  decl.  II.,  38,  p.  22,  foot-n.;  in 

adjs.,  82,  83 ;  verbs  from  o-stems,  z66. 

a,  2. 
O  si,  w.  subjunc.  of  wish,  267.  d,  and  N.  z. 
Ob,  use,  Z52.  a,  Z53;  in  comp.,  Z70.  a\  in 

comp.  w.  vbs.,  w.  dat.,  228 ;  to  express 

cause,  245.  d\  w.  gerund,  300. 
obe5,  constr.,  228.  a. 
Obeying,  vbs.  of,  227 ;  w.  ace.,  id.  a. 
Object  cases,  Z77.  d. 

Object  clauses,  infin.,  330;  subj.,  33Z,  332. 
Object  defined,  Z77;  becomes  subject  of 

pass.,  id.  a,  237.  a;  ace.  of  direct  w. 

dat.  of  indir.  obj.,  225 ;  secondary  obj., 

239.  2;  obj.  of  anticipation,  334.  c. 
Objective  case  expressed   in    Latin  by 

gen.,  dat.,  ace,  or  abU,  Z77.  d. 
Objective  compounds,  z68.  c. 
Objective  genitive,  znel,  etc.,99.^;  defined, 

213. 2 ;  with  nouns,  217 ;  with  adjs.,  2z8. 
Obligation,  unfulfilled,  hort.  subj.,  266.  e. 
Oblique  cases,  31.  ^;  origin  of  names  o( 

p.  205. 
obvius  (obviam),  derivation,  Z48.  N. 

0;  as  apparent  adj.,  z88.  e,  i ;  with  dat, 

228.^. 
5cior,  comp.,  9Z.  d. 
Occasion,  expressed  by  participle,  293. 
oct5deciin,  94.  c» 

5dl,  conj.,  Z43.  a\  w.  meaning  of  pres- 
ent, 279.  €, 
oe,  written  e   (long),  zz.  i;  for  4  in 

nom.  pi.,  decl.  II.,  43.  d, 
offends,  constr.,  228.  a. 
Old  forms  of  pronouns ;  zzilS,  tiB,  98.  !•  tf  | 
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•K>lSns,  -olentus,  adj.  endings,  164.  k, 

ollus  (ille),  100.  a, 

•olus,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a. 

Omission,  of  consonant,  11.  b\  of  pos- 
sessive, 197.  c ;  of  antecedent,  200.  c, 

oinnes;  nos  oinnSs  (instead  of  omnia 
nostram),  216.  e, 

-6n,  Greek  ending,  decl.  II.,  43. 

-5n,  -dnis,  nouns  in,  67.  b, 

-5n,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  II.,  43.  c, 

•5n,  nom.  ending,  63.  c,  d, 

6n-  stem-ending,  48.  a,  see  i6a  v, 

6n-,  stem-ending,  63.  y^ 

ont-,  nom.  -5n,  63.  d, 

onyx,  decl.,  67.  c. 

Open  syllables,  14.  d. 

oper9i,  with  gen.,  246.  b. 

operam  dO,w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299. 
a\  with  subjunc,  331. 

Operations  of  nature,  146.  a. 

opinione,  with  compar.,  247.  b. 

opinor,  position  of,  345.  c, 

oportet,  146.  c\  with  ace.  of  object, 
237.  €\  in  apod.,  308.  c\  imperfect  re- 
fers to  present,  plupf.  to  past,  311.  c,  R.; 
w.  subjunc.  or  inf.,  331.  /. 

oportilit,  w,  pres.,  inf.,  288.  a. 

oppidum,  ad,  258.  b.  N.  3. 

opptlgrnO*  w.  ace,  228.  a. 

ops,  decl.,  46 ;  defect.,  jj,  5. 

Optative,  derivation  and  comparison  w. 
subjunc,  p.  274. 

Optative  subj.  {wish) ,  267 ;  w.  utinam, 
etc.,  id.  b\  velim,  etc.,  w.  subjunc, 
equiv.  to,  id.  c, 

optini3.tes,  54. 3, 76.  2.  a, 

opus,  indecl.,  77,  i;  opus  and  tlsus, 
w.  abl.,  243.  e\  as  pred.  nom.,  id.  R.; 
w,  participle,  292.  b\  w.  supine  in  -U, 

303. 
or,  suffix,  see  as. 

or-,  stem-ending,  decl.  III.,  48.  </. 

•K>r,  noun-ending,  163.  a. 

-or,  -6ris,  nouns  in,  67.  b, 

-or  or  -58,  nom.  ending,  48.  d\  gend., 
65.  a,  67. 

Oraiio  obli^ua,  see  Indirect  Discourse. 

Order  of  words,  343-346. 

Ordinal  Numbers,  94;  decl.,  94. yC 

•5riU8,  adj.-ending,  164.  h, 

6r6,  constr.,  331. 

Orpheus,  dec).,  43.  % 

-^8,  DoiiL  ending,48.  d, ;  gend.,  65.  a. 67.  fr.\ 


-58,  -Odis,  67.  d. 

OS-,  stem  of  comparatives,  86.  a. 

-OS  for  -us,  in  nom.  sing.,  decL  II.,  38L 

N. ;    as  Greek  ending,  43;    as  gen. 

ending  in  Greek  nouns,  decl.  III., 

63./ 

6s,  6ris,  decl.,  77. 6.  b, 

OS,  ossis,  stem,  p.  26,  foot-n.  2 ;  decL,  61. 

Oscan  forms  compared  with  Latin,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  435. 

ossu,  ossua  (del),  69.  foot-n. 

-6sus,  -olens,  -olentus,  adj.-endings, 
164.  i, 

ovat  (defective),  144.  g, 

ovls,  decl.,  57.  b, 

-5z,  nouns  in,  67.  e, 

oxys,  decl.,  67.  a. 


P,  parasitic  after  m  (sampsl),  zz.  r. 
p&ctd,  as  abl.  of  manner,  248.  R. 
Paeon,  356.  d, 

paenitet,  146.  b ;  constr.,  221.  b^, 
palam,  as  apparent  adj.,  z88.  e,  3 ;  with 

abl,  207.  bf  a6i.  b. 
Palatals,  3;    stems,   decl.   III.,  45.   c; 

gender,  66.  e;    forms   of  inflection, 

67.  g, 
paiaster,  decl.,  84.  a. 
Panthtls,  vocative  o^  43.  b,  63.  i, 
par,  decl.,  85.  b,  87.  a;  with  gen.,  azS.  d; 

w.  dat  of  gerund,  etc.,  299.  foot-n. 
Parallel  verb-forms,  134. 
Parasitic  sounds,  11.  c. 
Parataxis,  p.  164,  p.  274. 
par&tus,  with  infin.,  273.  b. 
Pardoning,  verbs  of,  with  dat,  227. 
parilion,  decl.,  43. 
Parisyllabic  nouns  of  decl.  III.,  53.  a; 

adjectives,  84. 
pariter,  use,  234.  a.  N.  2. 
partem,  adverbial  use,  240.  b, 
parte,  locative  use,  without  preposition, 

258./ 
particeps,  decL,  87.  b,  d. 
Participial  clause    implying    condition, 

310.  a. 
Participles,  defined,  25.  e ;  comparison 

of,  89.  e;  number  of,  Z09.  a;  how  used, 

Z13;  as  adjs.,  id.  ^;  as  nouns,  id.  /; 

used  predicatively  as  adjs.,  id.^;  parts. 

in  -ns,  used  as  adjs.,  with  gen.,  az8.  ^; 

clause  equivalent  to  part,  aoz*  6 ;  paztk 

Vn  a^V  8SQi&c^»at&«  «e^ 
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Particifles,  Syntax^  388-394;  agree* 
ment,  186  and  N. ;  meaning  and  form, 
389 ;  tenses,  390 ;  present  in  special  use, 
id.  a ;  pres.  pass,  part.,  how  supplied,  id. 
€\  perf.  act,  how  supplied,  id.  d\  parts. 
of  deponent  verbs,  135.  <z,  b,  390.  b^d^ 
adjective  use,  391 ;  predicate  use,  392 ; 
with  opus,  id.  b\  perl  with  habe5, 
\d,c\  present  with  faciO,  id.  ^;  future 
part.,  293 ;  with  past  tenses  of  esse,  id. 
c\  gerundive,  use  as  part,  or  adj.,  294; 
future  part,  in  indirect  questions,  334. 
a ;  part  as  protasis,  31a  a. 

Particles  defined,  37;  forms  and  classi- 
fication, p.  122;  note  on  formation, 
p.  123;  interrogative,  149.  d\  nega- 
tive, id.  ^,  309;  in  compounds,  170; 
Syntax,  207-212;  use  of  interrogative 
particles,  3ia  a,  d\  conditional  parti- 
cles, 304.  a,  315 ;  particles  of  compari- 
son, 313. 

Particular  conditions  defined,  304.  d. 

Partitive  numerals,  97.  c. 

Partitive  genitive,  316;  nostrtlxa,  etc., 
99.^. 

Parts  of  Speech,  25. 

partus,  decl.,  70.  a, 

I>eu:nxn,  comp.,  92;  meaning,  93.  e. 

I>arvl,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a, 

parvus,  comp.,  9a 

Passive  voice,  108.  a ;  origin,  118.  foot-n. ; 
forms  wanting  in,  no.  ^;  signification, 
in;  reflexive  meaning,  id.  N.,  118.  N.; 
deponents,  in.  b\  completed  tenses, 
how  formed,  126.  ^;  passive  used  im- 
personally, 141.  a,  146.  d\  230,  cl  330. 

pater  familifts,  decl.,  36.  b, 
patiens,  comp.  of,  89.  e, 
patior,  constr.,  331.  c, 
Patrials  in  -&s,  decl,  54. 3,  87.  b. 
Patronymics  (-ades,  -Ides,  -Sub,  etc.), 

164.^. 
X>auper,  decl.,  87.  b, 
pftz,  decl.,  77. 6i 

pectL,  gend.,  69.  b\  decL,  78.  i.  e. 
peotLiiIae,  gen.,  w.  vbs.  of  accusing,  33a 

0.and  N. 
pedester,  decl.,  84.  a. 
X>elaGru8  (plur.pela^rS),  gend.  of,  39.  b, 
pelvis,  decU  57.  b. 

Penalty,  gen.  of,  230  and  N. ;  abL  of,  id.  k. 
Penfttfis.  decl.,  54. 3  (ct  76. «). 


penes,  following  noun,  263.  N. 

Pentameter  verse,  363. 

Penult,  defined,  19;    rules  of  quantity, 

349-354« 

penus,  gend.,  69.  a\  decl.,  78.  i.  c, 

per,  prep.,  152.  a\  use,  153;  w.  ace.  of 
agent,  246.  b.  Adverbial  prefix,  w.  adjs., 
170.  c  (cf.  93  d)\  w.  verbs,  17a  c,  N. 

Perceiving,  verbs  of,  constr.,  272, 33a 

perendi§  (loc),  74.  c,  148.  N.  «. 

Perfect  participle,  used  to  form  tenses, 
iia^;  other  uses,  113.  c,  i;  of  depo- 
nents, 135.  b\  used  as  nouns,  retain 
adv.,  207.  c\  dat  of  agent  with,  232.  a\ 
abl.  w.  opus  and  tlsus,  343.  e,  292.  b. 

Perfect  Tense  distinguished  fi-om  im- 
per£,  115.  b,  c\  perl  del  and  perl  hist, 
id.  Ct  279;  personal  endings,  116.  a\ 
origin  of  I  and  s  in,  118.  N. ;  stem,  how 
formed,  124,  126;  of  conj.  I.,  126.  a. 
2;  contracted  perl,  128.  a,  b\  peil 
subj.  in  -sim,  128.  e,  3 ;  irreg.  forms  of 
conj.  I.,  130;  of  conj.  II.,  131;  various, 
of  conj.  III.,  132;  of  conj.  IV.,  133. 

Perfect  Tense,  Syntax,  Perl  Ind.,  use, 
279;  in  tut  conditions,  307.  e\  in  gen- 
eral conditions,  279.  b^  309.  c ;  gnomic 
pert,  279.  c,  Perl  Subj.,  hortatory,  266 ; 
in  prohibitions,  266.  ^,  269.  a ;  optative, 
267.  a ;  in  fiit  conditions,  307.  c ;  poten- 
tial, 311.  a.  Perl  Inf.,  in  exclamations, 
274.  N. ;  special  uses,  288.  d,e\  in  indir. 
disc,  336.  A.  N.  I.  Sequence  of  Tenses, 
perl  ind.,  287.  a ;  subjtmc,  id.  b,e\  inl, 
336.  B.  N.  2. 

Perioles,  decl.,  63.  i. 

Period,  346 ,  note  on,  p.  392. 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  113.  b,  N.,  tL 
N. ;  paradigms,  129 ;  periphrastic  forms 
in  conjugation,  147;  use  in  contrary  to 
fact  apodosis,  308.  d\  in  ind.  question^ 

334- «• 
Permission,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  331,  «, 
pemdttQ,  w.  dat,  337,  c, 
permUtG,  w,  abl.,  352,  c» 
pemox,  decl.,  87,/. 
perpes,  decl.,  87.  a. 
PersSs,  decl.,  37. 
Person,  108.  d\  agreement,  181 ;  of  vbs., 

304  and  a ;  with  different  persons,  305. 

a ;  order  of  the  three  persons,  id. 
Personal  constr.  of  passive  with  infiiii* 

tlve,  330.  tf ,  b^  d* 
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Personal  endings.  ii6,  and  foot-n.,  117.  2. 
Personal  pronouns,  98, 99,  p.  178,  head-n. ; 

Syntax,  194 ;  omitted,  194.  a,  ao6.  a;  gen. 

pL,  id.  ^ ;  3d  pers.,  id.  c, 
persu&ded,  constr.,  331. 
Persuading,  verbs  of,  with  dat,  227. 
pertaesuxn  est,  221.  b. 
\f^%t  corops.  of,  decl.,  87.  d. 
Pet  names,  gend.,  28.  b,  N. 
petO  with  ab,  239.  c.  N.  i ;  w.  subjunc, 

331- 
ph  only  in  Greek  words,  2.  ^ ,  3 ;  sound 

o^  16.  N.  z. 

Phaiaecian  verse,  371.  11. 

Pherecratic  verse,  369,  370, 371. 4,  12. 

Phonetic  variations,  8;  phonetic  decay, 
8.  2;  vowels,  10;  consonants,  11;  pho- 
netic method  of  pronunciation,  16. 

Phorcys,  decl.,  ^  a. 

Phrase,  defined,  179. 

Phrases,  neut.,  29.  c\  phrases  and  clauses 
grown  into  advs.,  148.  N.  0 ;  adverbial 
phrases,  179 ;  phrases  limited  by  gen., 
214.  d\  phrase  or  clause  in  abL  abs., 

255- ^» 
Physical  qualities,  abl.,  251.  a, 

piflrer,  decl.,  82.  c, 

piflret,  constr.,  221.  b-d. 

Pity,  verbs  of,  constr.,  221.  a, 

plus,  comp.,  89.  d»  N.,  91.  d, 

pix,  decl.,  77.  6. 

Place,  advs.  of,  149.  a\  relations  of,  re- 
quire prep.,  229.  a,  258.  a,  c\  place  of 
birth,  abl.,  244.  b ;  place  where,  254, 258. 
c^d\  place  to  or  from  which,  258 ;  prep, 
when  omitted,  258.  foot-n.,  a,  b»/,^\ 
locative  case,  258.  c,  2,  d,  e. 

Placing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  260.  a. 

Hants,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  2  and  b ; 
decL  of  plant  names  in  -us,  78.  i.  a, 

plaud5,  w.  dat,  227.  e, 

Plautus,  use  of  fttrior,  89.  N;  of  quom 
w.  indie,  325.  a.  N.,  326.  N.  3;  pro- 
sodial  forms,  367.  tf,  374.  b^  375. 

Pleasing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  227. 

plSbSs,  decl.,  p.  41,  foot-n.  i. 

Plenty,  verbs  of,  constr.,  223,  248.  c, 

plSnus,  construction,  223.  248.  c,  R. 

•plex,  numeral  adjectives  in,  97. 

plait  (impen.),  146. «;  used  personally, 

id.N. 
Pluperfect  Indicative,  use  of.  280;  epla- 


tolary,  282;  plup.  indie  in  condi^otisx    iia."&% 


cont.  to  fact,  308.  c;  in  general  cona- 
tions, 309.  c.  Pluper£  Subj.,  hoitatory, 
266.  r ;  optative,  267 ;  in  conditions,  308 
(sequence,  287./);  potential,  311.  a.  N, 

Plural,  wanting  in  decL  V.,  74.  d;  used 
in  sense  different  from  sing.,  75.  it-€, 
79»  c;  pL  alone  used,  76;  plur.  ace. 
used  as  advs.,  148.  e ;  neuL  pL  of  adjs., 
189.  b. 

Pluralia  tanhttn,  76. 

pltiris,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a,  d, 

pltLs,  decl.,  86  and  b ;  comp.,  90 ;  with- 
out quam,  247.  c 

poenitet,  see  paenitet. 

podma,  decl.,  47.  b. 

pond5,  defect,  77.  2. 

pdn5,  w.  abl,  260.  a. 

l^T't  prefix,  170.  b, 

portlcus,  gend.,  69.  a. 

portus,  decl.,  7a  d. 

Position,  expressed  by  ab,  ex,  260.  b. 

Position  in  Prosody,  18, 347.  d\  does  not 
affect  final  vowel,  id.  e,  &. 

posse,  as  fiit  inC,  288./ 

Possession,  how  expressed,  99.  a;  dat 
o^  231 ;  compared  w.  gen.,  id.  R. 

Possessive  compounds,  167.  d. 

Possessive  genitive,  2x4.  ar-d\  dat  of 
reference  used  instead,  235.  a. 

Possessive  pronouns,  99.  a,  p.  64;  w.  gen. 
in  appos.,  184.  d\  agreement,  197;  in- 
stead of  gen.,  id.  a ;  special  meanings, 
id.  b\  omission,  id.  £\  used  substan- 
tively, 190.  a,  197.  d\  used  for  gen., 
214.  a ;  for  obj.  gen.,  19a  b,  217.  a. 

Possibility,  vbs.  o^  in  apodosis,  308.  c. 

possum,  in  apodosis,  308.  c,^ 

post,  vbs.  comp.  w.,  w.  dat.,  228. 

post,  adverbial  use  of,  261.  d\  with 
Quaxn,  262. 

postera,  defect,  82.  d\  comp.,  91.  b\ 
posteil,  91.  b, 

posterior,  91.  a,  b. 

Postpositive  conjunctions,  156.  Jk, 

postquam  (postefiquam),  in  tem- 
poral clauses,  324. 

postrSmO,  in  enumerations,  151.  d. 

postiidiS,  with  gen..  223.  e;  with  ace, 
207.  b,  261.  a ;  Mrith  quam,  262. 

postulO  ab,  239.  ^.  N.  z ;  postulO  ut, 

331- 
Potential  mood,  how  expressed  in  Latiiv 
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Potential  subjunctive,  311.  a, 

potis,  pote,  87./  4. 

potior  (adj.),  comp.,  91.  d, 

potior  (verb),  conj.,  135 ;  witii  gen.,  223. 
a,  249.  a't  w.  abl.,  249;  w.  ace,  id.  d.; 
gerundive,  296.  R. 

potius,  comp.,  92. 

potui,  w.  pres.  infin.,  a88.  a. 

Power,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  d. 

Practice,  vbs.  of,  167.  c, 

prae,  152.  ^;  use,  153;  in  comp.,  93.  d; 
in  comp.,  w.  dat,  228;  in  comp.,  w. 
quazn,  262.  n.  i;  quantity  of,  in 
compounds,  347.  6, 

praecSdO,  constr.,  228.  a. 

praeceps,  decl.,  85.  ^,  87.  a. 

praecipi5,  constr.,  331. 

Praenomen^  80.  a;  abbreviations,  id.  d^  e, 

praepes,  decl,  87.  d, 

praes,  decl.,  67.  d,  77. 6. 

pra.est51or,  constr.,  227.  b. 

praesum,  w.  dat  of  gerund,  etc.,  299.  a, 

praeter,  use,  152.  a,  153. 

praeterit,  w.  ace,  237.  e. 

prec),  defect.,  77. 5. 

precor,  constr.,  331. 

Predicate,  pp.  163,  164;  defined,  172; 
modified,  178;  pred.  noun  or  adj., 
172.  N.,  176;  case,  176.  b\  pred.  nom., 
etc.,  185;  pred.  noun  referring  to  two 
or  more  sing,  nouns,  id.  b\  adjective, 

186.  #,  c,  d\  agreement  in,  187.  a^b\  in 
reL  clause,  199;  pred.  adj.  in  neut  pi., 

187.  ^;  pred.  adj.  in  relative  clause,  aoa 
d\  pred.  ace,  239  and  a ;  adj.  as  pred. 
ace,  id.  N.  I ;  pred.  ace  becomes  pred. 
nom.  in  the  pass.,  id.  N.  2;  predicate 
gen.,  214.  f,  d\  predicate  Use  of  parti* 
ciples,  292. 

Predicate  noun  or  adj.  after  infl,  270.  N. 
8,  27Z.  c^  272.  a,  a  and  N.,  b. 

Prepositions,  assimilation  o^  VU  f\  de- 
.fined,  25.  g\  derivation  o^  p.  127, 
foot-n. ;  list  of  preps,  w.  ace,  152.  a ;  w. 
abL,  id.  b\  with  either,  id.  e\  how  dis- 
tinguished from  ad  vs.,  p.  127,  foot-n. ; 
idiomatic  uses,  153;  compounded  w. 
vbs. and  adjs.,  17a  a^c\  noun  w.  prep., 
instead  of  obj.  gen.,  217.  c\  in  compo- 
•itioii  w.  vbs.,  w.  dat.,  228, 229;  ace  in 
oompos.,  339.  h\  w.  abl  of  separation, 
S43.  41;  prep,  omitted  in  relations  of 
place,  258.  tf.  b,f,g\  use  of,  26o-26y, 


preps,  following  the  noun,  263.  N.;  usual 
position  of,  345.  a.    (See  N.,  p.  205.) 

Present  Participle,  decl.,  85 ;  use,  113.  a. 

Present  stem,  how  formed,  pp.  86, 119; 
from  root,  123. 

Present  tense,  with  lam  did,  etc.,  276. 
a ;  conative,  id.  b ;  for  fut.,  id.  c ;  his- 
torical, id.  d;  with  dum,  id.  e;  in 
quotations,  id.  /;  sequence,  286,  287, 
^,  A  -,  pres.  inf.  w.  potuI,  etc.,  288.  a ; 
participle,  290-292.  Pres.  inf.  in  ind. 
disc,  referring  to  past  time,  336.  A.  N.  i. 

Present  subjune  in  -ixn,  128.  e,  2. 

Preteritive  verbs,  143.  N.,  279.  e. 

Preventing,  verbs,  of,  constr.,  225.  c,  N.  2. 

Price,  abl.  or  gen.,  252. 

prIdiS,  form,  74.  c;  with  gen.,  223,  e; 
with  ace,  207.  b;  constr.  as  prep,  or 
adv.,  261.  a ;  with  quaon,  262. 

Primary  suffixes,  defined,  159, 160. 

Primary  tenses,  285.  i,  286, 

prlmipU&ris,  decl.,  57.  a. 

Primitive  verbs,  165. 

piimd,  prhnum,  meanings,  151.  d, 

prlzn5ris,  defect,  87./ 

piimus,  form,  p.  56,  foot-n. 

princeps,  decl.,  87.  b. 

Principal  parts  of  verb,  122.  b,  d. 

prior,  comparison,  91. 

prius,  with  quam,  262;  priusquam 
in  temporal  clause,  327 ;  in  indir.  disc, 
336.  B.  tf.  N.  2. 

Privation  expressed  by  abl.,  243. 

pr5, 152.  b;  use,  153;  in  comp.,  w,  dat, 
228;  to  express  /or,  236.  R, 

probO  w.  dat.,  227.  e;  932.  c,  N. 

Proceleusmatic,  356.  e. 

procSrus,  decl.,  82.  a, 

procul  with  abl.,  261.  b, 

prohibe5,  constr.  of,  225.  d. 

Prohibitions,  266.  b,  269  and  a^  ^.  N.;  ut 
ind.  disc,  339.  N. 

Promising,  etc.,  verbs  of,  33a/ 

Pronominal  roots,  157,  159;  as  primaiy 
suffixes,  id. 

Pronouns  defined,  25.  c;  decl.  o^  98- 
105;  personal  and  reflexive,  98;  gen., 
how  used,  99.  a'-c\  demonstrative,  100- 
102 ;  relative,  mterrog.,  and  indef.,  103- 
105;  prpn.  contained  in  verb-ending, 
116.  foot-n.,  174.  3. 

Pronouns,  ^yntax^  Z94-203;  )>%r8ona1^ 
194;  Demonstrative,  zqi;;  Idem^  id. 
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tf,  e\  ipse.  Id.  /•/;  Reflexive,  196; 
Possessive,  197 ;  Relative,  186.  N.,  198 ; 
relative  in  protasis,  316;  Indefinite, 
ao2.  Prons.  w.  part,  gen.,  216.  a\ 
Position  of  prons.,  344.  /,  345.  e.  Note 
on  their  use  and  meaning,  p.  178. 

Pronunciation,  Roman  method,  16;  Eng- 
lish method,  17. 

prGnOntid,  constr.,  331. 

prope,  comp.,  91.  a\  use,  152.  a, 

prope  est  ut,  332. 

Proper  names,  80 ;  plur.,  75, 76.  i. 

Proper  nouns,  25.  a. 

properuB,  decl.,  82.  a, 

proplnquus,  with  gen.,  218.  d, 

propior  (proplus),  comparison, 91.  a ; 
constr.,  234.  ^,  261.  a  and  N. 

Proportional  numerals,  97.  a. 

Propriety,  vbs.  of,  in  apodosis,  308.  r, 

311.  c, 
proprius,  with  gen.,  234.  d. 
propter,  use,  152.  a,  153 ;  position,  263. 

N. ;  denoting  motive^  245.  b. 
Prosody,  p.  394;  rules  and  definitions, 

347-375;  early  peculiarities,  375. 
prosper  (-xis),  decl.,  82.  b. 
prospicid,  w.  dat.  or  ace,  227.  c. 
Protasis  (see  Conditional  Clauses),  304 

£E1 ;  loose  use  of  tenses  in  E<ng.,  305.  R. ; 

relative  in  prot.,316;  temporal  particles 

in,  322 ;  ante-quazn,  priusquam  in, 

327.  b\  prot.  in  ind.  disc,  337.  i. 
Protecting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  225.  d,  N.  a. 
Protraction  of  long  syllables,  355.  c. 
pr6vlde5,  w.  dat  or  ace,  227.  c* 
Proviso,  subj.  used  in,  266.  d\  introduced 

by  mode,  etc.,  314;  result-clause  as, 

319.  b,  32a  d, 
prozlmS,  constr.,  207.  ^,  261.  a,  ^34.  e. 
prozlmus,  constr.,  234.  tm 
•1)6,  nouns  in,  67.  c 
-pee,  -pte  (enclitic),  99./  tea  /;  p.  67, 

foot>n. 
pObSs,  decl,  78.  X.  ^,  87.  €. 
pudet,  146.  b ;  constr.,  221.  b-^ 
poer,  decL,  38  (cl  41.  a), 
ptdoher,  decL,  8a.  c. 
pnls,  decl.,  67.  d. 
Punishment,  abL  of,  aao.  K 
pappis,  dec].,  56.  ^,  57.  b*    . 
Pore  and  impure  syllables,  14. «. 
Aii7X>se,  infin.  of,  073 ;  expressed  by  ger- 

txiKfire  after  certain  ^Am.,  994.  (2;  by  g^T< 


und  or  gerundive  as  predicate  gen.,  998I 
R. ;  ways  of  expressing,  318.  Clauses  o^ 
180.  e ;  defined  and  classified,  317 ;  use 
of  qu5  in,  id.  b ;  main  clause  omitted, 
id.  c\  nSduxn,  id.  r.  and  N.  Sub- 
stantive clauses  of,  used  after  certain 
verbs,  331 ;  of  wishing,  id.  b ;  of  per- 
mitting, id.  c\  of  determining,  id.  </;  of 
caution,  etc.,  id.  ^;  of  fearing,  id.  / 
(Note  on,  p.  340.) 

Purpose  or  end,  dat.  of,  233, 

-ptls,  compounds  of,  67.  d, 

puter,  decl.,  84.  a. 

quS.  .  .  .  quS.  208.  d. 

quadrupis,  decl.,  87.  d. 

quae  res  (or  id  quod),  aoo.  e, 

quaer5,  constr.  (ex  or  dS),  239.  e,  N. 
2 ;  w.  subjunc,  331. 

quaes5,  conj.,  144.  d\  position  o^  345.  c» 

quails,  105.^.     . 

Qualities  (abstract),  gend.,  29.  a. 

Qualities  of  an  object  compared,  192. 

Quality,  adjs.  of,  164.  /;  gen.  of,  215,  251. 
a\  to  denote  price,  252.  a^  b\  abl.  o( 
251  (cf.  215.  N.). 

quam,  with  superlative,  93.  b ;  etymology 
of,  p.  Z23.  e;  correlative  w.  tazn,  107; 
w.  compar.  and  positive  or  w.  two  pos- 
itives, 192.  b\  with  comparatives,  247. 
a,  e\  after  alius,  \dud\  w.  compar.  of 
advs.,  id.  $\  with  ante,  post,  262; 
with  subj.  after  comparatives,  32a  c\ 
followed  by  result-clause,  332,  b ;  in  in- 
direct questions,  334.  e\  in  indirect  dis' 
course,  336.  a,  R.,  c,  N.  a. 

quamdia,  328.  N.  x. 

quaznllbet,  concessive,  a66.  €^  31^ 

quam  ob  causaxn,  242.  n. 

quam  qui,  quam  ut,  with  subj.,  3aa  u 

quamquam,  105.  b.  N.;  use,  156.  i\  with 
indie,  313.  e\  introducing  a  proposW 
tion=  and  yet,  id./;  w.  subj.,  id.^. 

quajn  si,  312. 

quamvis,  use,  156.  i ;  subj.  or  ind.  with* 
266.  ^,313.  «,^. 

QOandd  (interrog.),  derivation,  Z48.  H. 
ii;  meaning,  156.^;  indel,  id.;  causal 
{since),  321.  N.  3;  temporal,  ^aa. 

quanti,  gen.  of  price,  ^59.  a. 

Quantity,  gen.  of  adjs.  ol^  denoting  pric% 
,     asa.* 
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ecal  rules  of,  i8, 347;  nature  of,  p.  394. 
N. ;  final  syllables,  348 ;  penultimate  syl* 
lables,  349-3S4* 

quantO,  w.  tantO.  106.  c,  250.  r. 

quantum  (with  minim) ,  in  indirect 
questions,  334.  e, 

quantumvis,  concessive,  313. 

quantus,  105.^. 

quasi,  with  primary  tenses,  312.  R. 

quass5  (intensive),  167.  b, 

-que  (enclitic), added  to  indefinites,  105. 
e\  as  conjunction,  use,  156.  a,  908.  ^.3; 
quantity,  348.  i. 

que5  (defective),  144.^. 

quSs,  old  nom.  plur.,  104.  d. 

Questions,  direct,  in  indie,  112.  a,  210- 
212;  indirect,  id,  f,  R;  double  ques- 
tions, 211 ;  question  and  answer,  212 ;  re- 
suit  clause  in  exclam.  questions,  332.  c ; 
mood  in  indirect  question,  334 ;  in  in- 
direct discourse,  338 ;  in  informal  ind. 
disc,  341.  a. 

qui  (relative),  decl.,  103;  (interrog.  and 
indefl),  104  and  a\  in  compounds,  105 ; 
quXaUt  is,  with  subj.,  317,  319;  qui 
causal  and  concessive,  320.  e. 

qui  (adverbial),  Z04.  c, 

quicum,  104.  e. 

quia,  use,  156. /(  causal,  321;  w.  verbs 
of  feeling,  333.  b\  in  intermediate 
clauses,  341.  d, 

quicumque,  decl.,  105.  a, 

quid,  in  excl.,  240.  d,  N.  z. 

quidam,  decl,  105.  e\  meaning  of,  202. 
a\  with  ex,  216.  f. 

quidem,  use,  251.  e\  with  is  or  Idem, 
195.  c\  position  o^  345.  b. 

quBibet,  decL,  Z05.  e\  use,  202.  c, 

quin,  w.  indie  equivalent  to  command, 
269.  f\  in  result-clause  (=  qui  n5n), 
319.  d\  w.  vbs.  of  hindering,  332,  g\ 
nSn  dubitS  qiiln,  332.^.  R. 

Quinary  or  hemiolic  measures,  356.  d, 

qidnqu&trtls,  gend.,  69.  a\  pi.  only, 
76.  X. 

quippe,  with  relative  clause,  32a  e,  N.  z ; 
with  cum,  396.  N.  z. 

QuirltSs,  79.  e, 

Quis,  decl.,  Z04;  distinguished  from  qui 
in  use,  id.  a.  and  N.;  compounds  of 
(allquis.  etc.),  Z05;  quia  with  si, 
nrnzi,  Z16. 105.  d\  indet  use  ol^  aoa.  a, 

QolB  est  qui,  3aa  a. 


qtils,  dat.  or  abL  plur.,  104.  d, 

quisnam,  Z05.  u 

quispiam,  105.  ^,  use  of,  Z05.  d,  N, 
202.0. 

quisquam,  decl.,  Z05.  c\  use,  105.  d, 
N.,  id.  ^,  202.  b,  c, 

quisque,  form  and  decl.,  105.  e\  use 
with  superlative,  93.  c\  in  general  as- 
sertions, 202.  d\  in  dependent  clause, 
id.  e\  with  plural  verb,  205.  c,  2. 

quisquis,  decl.,  105.  b, 

qulvls,  decl.,  105.  c\  use,  202.  c, 

quO,  approaching  abl.  of  cause,  250.  N. 

quO  in  final  clauses  (sUt  e5)  with 
subj.,  317.  b\  n6zi  qu5, 321.  r. 

qu5  . . .  e5,  106.  c ;  to  denote  deg.  of 
difference,  25a  R. 

quoad  (purpose,  etc.),  328. 

quod  for  id  quod,  200.  e.  N. 

quod  (conj.),  156./;  mood  with,  321; 
in  indirect  discourse,  id.  a\  subst. 
clause  with,  333;  as  ace.  of  specifica- 
tion, id.  a;  with  verbs  of  feeling,  id.  b\ 
quod  in  intermediate  clauses,  341.  c, 
and  R. 

quod  sciam  (proviso),  32a  d, 

quod  si,  use,  Z56.  ^,  24a  b. 

quom  (see  cuzn),  7,  256.^, 

qu5minu8  (=  ut  e5  znkius),  w.  vbs. 
of  hindering,  317.  b,  N.  z,  319.  c,  331.  e, 

quoniam,  meaning,  Z56.  /;  in  causal 
clauses,  321. 

quoque,  use,  Z5Z.  a;  position,  345.  b. 

quot,  indeclinable,  Z06.  a. 

Quotation,  forms  of,  w.  apud  and  in, 
258.  f.  2.  N.  2;  direct  and  indir.,  335. 

quotus  quisque,  105.  €, 

quu-(cu-),7. 

quum  (conjunction),  7  (see  oum)* 

R  subst  for  s  between  sonants,  zz.  a,  p. 

26,  foot-n.  2;  r-  in  adj.  stems,  85;  rv- 

in  noun-stems,  48.  e, 
ra  (la),  primary  suffix,  i6a  t. 
rllstrum,  plu.  in  -a  and  -1, 78. 2.  k. 
ratiOne,  as  abl.  of  manner,  248.  K* 
ratus,  as  pres.  part,  29a  b, 
r&vls,  decl.,  56.  a, 
re-  or  red-  (prefix),  Z70.  b. 
reftpse,  100.  e. 

Receiving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  994.  d. 
Reciprocal  {each  other),  how  expressec^ 
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recorder,  with  ace,  219.  b, 
rfictum  est  ut,  353. 
red-,  see  re-. 

Reduplication,  123.  c^  124.  f,  p.  120, 158.^; 
in  perfect  of  conj.  III.,  id, ;  list  of  verbs, 
132.  b ;  lost  in  fidi,  etc.,  id.  132.  /  N. ; 
rule  for  quantity,  351.  c, 

rfifert,  with  gen.  or  possessive  adj.,  222; 
other  constr.y  id.  b. 

Reference,  object  of,  218. 

Reference, pronouns  of,  195.  a ;  commonly 
omitted,  id.  b ;  dative  of,  235 ;  gen.  of 
specification,  218.  c. 

Reflexive  pronouns,  98.  2.  a,  ^,  102.  e,  N. ; 
Syntax  of,  196 ;  of  ist  and  2d  person, 
id.  h. 

Reflexive  verbs  (deponent  or  passive), 
118.  foot-n.,  135.  e\  use  of  passive,  iii. 
N.  I ;  with  object  ace,  240.  N. 

Refusing,  vbs.  of,  w.  qu5miniis,  319.  c. 

Regular  verb,  121-136. 

Relationship,  nouns  of,  164.  b. 

Relative  adjectives,  w.  gen.,  218,  with  a,  b. 

Relative  adverbs,  used  correlatively,  107 ; 
used  to  connect  independent  sentences, 
180.  y^  201.  e\  ■»  pronoun  with  prep., 
207.  a ;  referring  to  locative,  201./;  used 
instead  of  rel.  pron.,  id.yC  2, 207.  a ;  used 
in  relative  clauses  of  purpose,  317 ;  of 
result,  319 ;  position,  201.  c. 

Relative  clauses,  defined,  180.  c\  w.  rela- 
tive advs.,  201.  ^.  Syntax, ^i6-'^2Z\  con- 
ditional, 316 ;  final,  317,  318 ;  consecu- 
tive, 319;  characteristic,  320;  causal, 
321 ;  temporal,  323-328 ;  rel.  clauses  in 
ind.  disc,  340;  position  of  rel.  clause, 
345.  e,  (Note  on  origin  and  classifica- 
tion, p.  339.) 

Rirlative  pronouns,  decl.,  103 ;  forms  how 
distinguished  from  interrogative  and 
indef.,  104.  a ;  compounds  of,  105 ;  rela- 
tives as  connectives,  180./  Syntax^  198- 
201 ;  rules  of  agreement,  198, 199 ;  w. 
two  antecedents,  198.  a ;  rel.  in  agree- 
ment w.  appos.,  etc.,  199;  use  of  the 
antecedent,  aoo;  special  uses  of  rel., 
901 ;  never  om.  in  Lat.,  201.  a ;  pers.  of 
verb  agreeing  w.,  204.  a\  abl.  of  rel. 
after  comp.,  247.  a,  N. ;  position,  345.  e. 
Note  on,  p.  x86. 

rellnquitur  ut,  332.  a, 

reUquxim  est  ut,  332.  a, 

religuus,  use,  193 ;  reliqui,  use,  ao^.  aS  ^omMixMiOaa^  <A^xOTM»s2«!assisL^'^ 


\ 


-rem,  verb-ending,  p.  lao. 
Remembering,  vbs.  o^  constr.,  2x9;  ^ 

inf.,  271. 
Reminding,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  219.  €• 
Removing,  vbs.  of,  w.  abU,  S843,  a. 
[rSn] ,  decl.,  54.  2. 
repetund&mm,  220.  a. 
Repeated  action  as  general  condition, 

309-  *• 

RepraesentoHOt  276.  d,  N.;  in  ind.  disc., 
336.  B.  a. 

Requesting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  330.  2. 

requiSs,  decl.,  p.  41,  foot-n.  i ;  78.  i.  e. 

rSs,  decl.,  72. 

Resisting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  227,  319.  d. 

Resolution  of  syllables  in  Prosody,  357. 

Resolving,  verbs  of,  constr.  (subjunc.  or 
inf.),  331.  d. 

restat,  with  ut,  332.  a. 

restls,  decl.,  56.  b. 

Restriction  in  subjunctive  clause,  320.  d. 

Result,  clauses  of,  180.  e,  p.  343;  se- 
quence of  tenses  in,  287.  c\  infln.  of, 
273.  ^,  Subjunctive  with  relatives  or 
ut,  319 ;  negative  result  with  ut  ndn, 
etc.,  id.  a,  d.  R. ;  result-clause  equiva- 
lent to  proviso,  id.  b\  with  qu5mi- 
nus,  id.  c\  with  quin,  id.  d\  of 
characteristic,  320;  with  expressions 
of  existence  and  non-existence,  id.  a\ 
with  tlnus  and  851u8,  id.  b\  with 
comparatives,  id.  c\  with  digrnu8,etc., 
id.  f»  Subst.  clauses  of  result  after 
faci5,  etc.,  332 ;  as  subject,  id.  a ;  after 
quam,  id.  b ;  in  exclamatory  question!;, 
id.  c\  tantum  abest  ut,  id.  d\ 
thought  as  result,  \6.,f. 

Result,  nouns,  denoting,  163.  c. 

rSte,  decl.,  57.  a, 

rSz,  decL,  46. 

Rhetorical  questions  in  ind.  disc.,  338. 

rhas,  decU,  67.  a. 

Rhythm,  development  o^  Note,  p.  402: 
nature  of,  355. 

Rhythmical  reading,  359.  R. 

ri-,  adj.-stems  in,  84.  a. 

rita,  abl.  of  manner,  248.  R. 

rivaiis.  dec!.,  57.  b. 

Rivers,  names  of,  gender,  29.  x  and  a. 

ro-stems,  decl.  II.,  38;  adj.-stems,  Sa. 

roerO.  constr.  of,  239.  e,  and  R.,dl  N.;  hr 
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Roman  writers,  Appendix,  p.  439. 

Romance  (or  Romanic)  languages.  Ap- 
pendix, p.  437 ;  comparative  forms,  id. 

Root,  defined,  22, 157 ;  of  vbs.,  117.  i.  N. ; 
noun-stem  treated  as  root,  123.  d\  roots 
ending  in  vowel,  123./;  consciousness 
of  roots  lost  in  Lat.,  22.  N. ;  root  used 
as  stem,  123.  e^  f^  158 ;  as  word,  p.  163. 

rOs,  decl.,  ^^,  6. 

rr-,  as  stem  ending,  48.  f. 

-rs,  nouns  in,  67.  d, 

rt-,  stems  in,  decl.,  87.  b, 

ruber,  decl.,  82.  c, 

rUrt,  locative,  62,  258.  d, 

rils,  67.  b,  jj,  6.  a ;  constr.,  258.  a,  b,  d. 

S  changed  to  r,  11.  a.  i ;  p.  26,  foot.-n.  2 ; 
substituted  for  d  or  t,  11.  a.  2;  B  final 
elided,  11.  ^.3;  -b  as  sign  of  nom.,  32. 
b,  38.  44,  72,  85.  foot-n.,  p.  205;  -B 
omitted  in  inscriptions,  38.  N.;  -8, 
noun-ending,  decl.  III.,  gend.,  65.  b\ 
B  suppressed  in  verb-forms,  128.  b\ 
in  early  Lat.,  375.  a, 

8-  as  stem-ending,  48.  d,6o,  d\  p.  41, 
foot-n.  I ;  of  adjs.,  85.  6.  N. ;  of  com- 
paratives, 86.  a\  apparent  B-stems, 
p.  26,  foot-n.  2. 

8  as  suffix  of  perfect,  124.  b ;  list  of  vbs. 
of  conj.  III.  w.  perf.  in  B,  132.  a. 

Bacer,  decL^  82.  c\  comp.,  91.  d. 

Baepe,  comp.,  92. 

Bfil,  decl.,  77. 6. 

SalazniB,  decl.,  63.  a, 

Baiaber,  decl.,  84.  a, 

Baiatexn.  240.  d.  n.  2. 

8alv6,  defective,  144.  yC 

BftnS  quam,  334.  e. 

BanfiTuis,  decl.,  67.  b, 

Sanskrit  forms,  see  notes,  pp.  14,  26,  81, 

83»433.434- 
8api§ns,  decl.,  57.  b, 

Sapphic  verse,  371. 6, 7. 

8ataflr5,  with  gen.,  223. 

satl&B,  decl.,  p.  41.  foot-n.  z. 

satlB,  comp.,  92;  compounds  o(  with 
dat,  227.  e\  n5n  aatlB,  93.  e\  com- 
pounds of,  w.  dat.,  227.  e\  Batis 
est  (Batis  habeS),  with  perl  infin., 
288.^. 

satiir,  genitive  oi^  41.  b\  ded.,  82.  b\ 
comp.,  Qi.  d. 

Satumian  verse,  374.  d* 


Saying,  verbs  of,  constr.,  330;  in  passive, 
id.  a,  b,  336. 

sc  preceding  stem-vowel  of  verb,  Z23. 
b,  z. 

scaber,  decl.,  82.  c. 

Scanning,  359.  b,  356.  N. 

scilicet,  derivation,  148.  N.  0. 

scin,  contracted  form  for  sclsne,  13.  c, 

ScIpiadSs,  37. 

Bci5,  imperative  of,  269.  e. 

scIscO,  constr.,  331. 

Bclt5,  sclt5te,  imperative  forms,  128.  c, 
269.  e, 

-scO  (inceptive),  verbs  ending  in,  Z67.  a, 

scrobs,  decl.,  54.  2. 

b€-  or  sSd-,  insepar.  prefix,  Z70.  b, 

sS,  reflexive,  decl.,  98.  2.  ^;  use,  Z96; 
inter  s§,  99.  d. 

Second  Conjugation,  prin.  parts.,  122.  c\ 
pres.  stem,  how  formed,  123.  a ;  forma^ 
tion  of  conj.  II.,  126.  b\  paradigm,  p. 
96;  verbs  of,  131;  derivation,  166.  b. 

Second  Declension,  nouns,  38-43 ;  accent 
of  gen.  and  voc.  of  nouns  in  -ius,  19.  d,  2, 

Secondary  accent,  19.  b,  N. 

Secondary  object,  239.  2. 

Secondary  suffixes,  defined,  Z59. 

Secondary  tenses,  285;  rule  for  use  of, 
286;  per£  def.  more  commonly  sec- 
ondary, 287.  a\  perf.  subj.  in  clauses  of 
result  used  after,  287.  c\  hist,  pres.,  id. 
e\  imperf.  and  pluperf.  subj.,  id.  /;  ^\ 
present  used  as  if  secondary,  by  synesis^ 
id.  ^. 

secundum,  152.  a\  prep,  use,  153. 

secundus,  derivation,  94.  foot-n. 

secfLris,  decl.,  56.  b,  57.  a, 

secus,  indecU  noun,  77.  i ;  use,  24a  b, 

secus  (adv.),  comp.,  92. 

sectltus  (as  pres.  part),  290.  b. 

Bed-,  see  b6-. 

sed  compared  with  vSruza,  etc.,  156.  b, 

sSdSs,  decl.,  59. 

sedlle,  decl.,  52. 

Selling,  vbs.  of,  252.  d, 

B6mentis,  decl.,  56.  b,  57.  b. 

Semi-deponents,  Z36. 

sSminecI,  defect.,  87.  / 

Semi-vowels,  i  and  V  (u),  4. 

sen&tl,  senfttuoB,  forms  of  gen.  hi 
decl.  IV.,  7a 

senez ,  decl.,  60.  c.  61 ;  adj.  masc.,  88.  ^; 
comparison,  91.  c. 
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fiSns,  as  participle  of  esse,  119.  a. 

Sentence,  development,  p.  163 ;  defined, 
171 ;  simple  or  compound,  180  (com- 
pare Note,  p.  339)  ;  incomplete,  ao6. 

sentis,  decl.,  'jt,  7. 

Separation,  dat.  of,  after  comps.  of  ab, 
d6,  ex,  and  after  adiznO,  229;  abl., 
243 ;  gen.  for  abL,  223.  b.  3,  243.  /  R. 

Sequence  of  tenses,  285-287 ;  in  ind.  disc, 
336.  B.;  in  conditional  sentences,  in 
ind.  disc,  337.  b, 

sequester,  decl.,  78.  i.  b, 

sequitur,  with  ut,  332.  a. 

sequor,  conj.,  135.  ' 

sSrH  nocte,  193.  N. 

serids,  decl.,  74.  d,  y 

Service,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat.,  234.  a. 

Service,  dat.  of,  233.  a,  with  ifoot-n. 

Serving,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227. 

servus  (servos),  decl.,  38. 

sSstertlum,  sestertius, 377-379;  how 
written  in  cipher,  380. 

seu  (sive),  156.  c,  315.  c. 

Sharing^  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  218.  a. 

Should  (auxiliary),  how  expressed  in  Lat., 
III.  b,  N. 

Showing,  verbs  of,  with  two  aces,,  239.  a. 

-sl,  perfect  ending,  118.  N, 

sl,  p.  320;  w.  subj.  of  wish,  267.  b,  N.  i ;  sl 
and  its  compounds,  use,  304.  a,  N.,  315 ; 
si  nOn  distinguished  from  nisi,  315. 
a;  8l«=  whether,  334.  /;   mlror  si, 

333-  R« 
Sibilants,  3. 

sic,  correl.  with  ut,  107, 319.  R.;  with  si, 

304.  ^« 
siem  (sim),  119.  b. 

Significant  endings,  161-164. 

silenti5,  without  preposition,  248.  R. 

-sills,  adj.-ending,  164.  m. 

Silvester,  decl.,  84.  a, 

-sim,  old  form  of  perf.  subj.,  128.  e,  3. 

similis,  comparison,  89.  b ;  with  gen.  and 

dat,  234.  d.  2. 

similiter,  use,  234.  a,  N.  2. 

Simols,  decl,  64. 

Simple  sentences,  i8a 

Bimul  with  abl,  261.  A 

simul,  simul  atque  (ftc),  334. 

Bimul  •  •  •  simul,  208.  d. 

iSxL,  304.  a,  N. 

siDfipt,  indecl.  67.  a. 

&ing\x\aj.\  nounb  defect,  in,  77.  S* 


\ 


Stngularia  iofUum,  75. 

sinister,  decl,  82.  a, 

sin5,  constr.,  331.  c, 

-siS,  noun-ending,  163.  3. 

slquis,  decl,  105.  d, 

-sis-,  dropped  in  perl,  128.  b» 

sitis,  decl,  52,  cf.  56.  a. 

Situation  or  direction,  235.  b. 

sIve  (seu)  . . ,  sIve,  use,  156.  c,  315.  a 

Smell,  verbs  of,  with  ace,  237.  c, 

-s6,  verbs  in,  167.  b» 

-s6,  old  form  of  fut  perfect,  128.  e,  3. 

socrus,  gend.,  62.  a, 

s5d€s  (si  audSs),  13.  c,  136.  a. 

s51,  decl,  j7»  6. 

soleO,  semi-dep.,  136. 

solit5,  with  comp.,  247.  b, 

solitus  as  pres.  part.,  290.  b. 

s51us,  decl,  83;   with  relative  clause^ 

320.  b. 
Sonants,  2.  a,  3. 
-sor,  see  -tor. 
S5racte,  decl,  57.  d, 
sordem,  defect.,  77. 5. 
Source,  expressed  by  abl,  244. 
-sOria,  noun-ending,  164.  i.  4 ;   -sdrlus^ 

adj-ending,  id.  h ;  -sGrium,  noun-end« 

ing,  id.  i,  5. 
Sospita,  fem.  adj.  form,  85.  c. 
Sounds,  see  Pronunciation. 
Space,  extent  of,  expressed  by  ace,  257, 
Sparing,  verbs  o^  with  dat,  227. 
spe,  with  comp.,  247.  b. 
Special  verb-forms,  128. 
species,  decl,  74.  d. 
Specification,  gen.  of,  with  adjs.,  aiS,  s; 

ace  of,  240.  c ;  abl.  of,  253. 
specus,  gend.,  69.  a. 
Spelling,  variations  of|  12. 
spSs,  decl,  72.  N.,  p.  41.  foot-n.  a. 
Spirants,  3.  a. 
Spondaic  verse,  362.  a. 
Spondee,  356.  b, 
spontis,-e,  defect,  77. 3. 
Stanza  or  Strophe,  361. 
status,  without  prep.,  26a  a ;  w.  inl  or 

subjunc,  331.  d. 
Statutes,  fiit  imv.  in,  269.  d,  3. 
8te  for  iste,  etc.,  100,  b. 
Stella,  decl,  35. 
Stems,  defined,  3X,  classified,  157;  ham 

formed  from  root.  23,  158,  159:  bow 
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I.,  35;  adjs.,  81;  o-stems,  decl.  II.,  38 
and  foot-n. ;  adjs.,  81;  in  decl.  III., 
mute  stems,  44 ;  liquid  stems,  48 ;  vowel 
stems,  51;  u-stems,  decl.  IV.,  68;  in 
tu-,  71;  of  verb,  117.  i  and  N.;  Pres- 
ent, perfect,  and  supine,  121.  Pres. 
stem,  how  formed,  p.  86;  from  root, 
123 ;  perf.  stem,  124 ;  supine  stem,  125. 
Tenses  arranged  by  stems,  synopsis, 
127. 

Stem-building,  22.  N. 

8t6,  w.  ablative,  254.  b, 

strigrilis,  decl.,  57.  b, 

striz,  decl.,  54.  2. 

Structure  of  Latin  sentences,  346.  head-n. 

struSs,  decU,  59. 

stude5,  w.  dat.,  227.  e, 

Styx,  decl.,  67.  e. 

BU&deO,  w.  dat.,  227. 

Bub,  use,  152.  f ,  153 ;  in  comp.,  w.  dat., 
228 ;  of  time,  259.  b, 

sub-,  in  comp.  w.  adjs.,  93.  r,  17a  c ;  w. 
verbs,  170.  a,  c,  N. 

BUbe5,  w.  ace,  228.  a. 

Subject,  pp.  163, 164;  defined,  Z72;  how 
expressed,  173,  174;  modified,  178; 
vb.  agrees  w.,  204;  two  or  more  subjs., 
205;  subj.  omitted,  206;  accusative, 
272;  in  indirect  discourse,  336;  posi- 
tion of  subject,  343. 

Subject  clauses  (infin.),  270,  330;  (sub- 
junc),  331.  head-n.,  332.  head-n.  and 

a,  </. 

Subjective  genitive,  defined,  213.  i ;  use, 
814. 

Subjunctive  mood,  108.  b ;  tenses  wanting 
in,  no.  a\  how  used  and  translated, 
ZZ2.  ^,  and  N.;  tenses  how  used,  115. 
d\  vowel  of  pres.  sub).,  126.  a,  i, 
bn  X,  c,  z,  d^  p.  12a  Classification  of 
uses,  265 ;  general  use,  265 ;  hortatory 
subj.,  266;  optative  subj.,  267;  delib- 
erative, 268 ;  tenses  of  subj.,  283-287 ; 
temporal  clauses,  284;  potential  subj., 
3ZZ.a:  subj.  of  modesty,  id.  b\  subj. 
in  ind.  disc,  336 ;  in  informal  ind.  disc, 
34Z ;  of  integral  part,  342. 

BUbolSs,  decl.,  59. 

Subordinate  clauses,  defined,  z8a  b\  use, 
316-328;  in  fad.  disc,  336. 339. 

M>ordinate  conjunctions,  Z54.  ^,  155. 
•^ 

Substance,  gen.  o(  2x4.  #;  abl.  o(  944. 


Substantive  clauses,  329-334;  nature  and 
classes  of,  329  (c£  p.  356);  Infin. 
clauses,  330 ;  clauses  of  Purpose,  33X ; 
of  Result,  332  ;  Indie  w.  quod,  333; 
Indirect  Questions,  334;  adj.  w.  subst. 
clauses,  189.  d. 

Substantive  use  of  adjs.,  188 ;  of  posses* 
sive  prons.,  190.  a,  197.  d. 

Substantive  verb  (esse),  Z72.  N. 

Bubter,  152.  €\  use,  260.  d, 

BuetuB,  w.  infiji.,  273.  b. 

Sufiixes,  Z59;  primary,  list  of,  z6o;  sig- 
nificant, 16X-164. 

Bul,  decl.,  98.  c\  use,  Z96;  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  298.  a. 

Bum,  conj.,  119;  as  copula,  Z72.  N;  as 
substantive  vb.,  id.;  omitted,  ao6.  c\ 
w.  dat.  of  possession,  23  z;   position, 

344.  cj, 
BummuB,  form,  p.  56.  foot-n. ;  {Jtop  of)^ 

193. 
B\int  qvil,  320.  a, 

Buovetauzilia,  z68.  a, 

Bupellez,  decl.,  60.  c, 

Buper,  152.^;  use,  153, 260.  c\  in  comp., 
170.  a ;  in  comp.,  w.  dat.,  228. 

Bupera,  defect.,  82.  d  (cf.  p.  56.  foot-n.) ; 
comp.,  91.  b ;  Bupeii,  id. 

Buperior,  comparison,  9Z.  b. 

Superlative,  suffix,  89.  foot-n. ;  in  -rizziUB, 
89.  a  \  of  adjs.  in  -lis,  id.  b ;  with  m&x- 
imS,  id.  d\  of  eminence,  93.  b\  with 
quazn  vel  or  antiB,  id.;  with  quia- 
que,  id.  c\  takes  gender  of  partitive, 
Z87.  e\  denoting  order,  succession,  193. 

Buperstes,  decl.,  87.  a,  b. 

Supine,  noun  of  decl.  IV.,  7Z.  a\  use  ol^ 
X14.  b\  stem,  Z2Z.  c\  formation,  za5, 
Z26.  Or-d  (cf.  p.  Z2i) ;  irregular  forms 
of,  conj.  I.,  Z30;  conj.  II.,  Z3Z;  allied 
with  forms  in  -tor,  Z62.  a.  n.  i; 
Former  Supine,  use  of,  302;  Latter, 
303 ;  as  abL  of  specification,  253.  a, 

BuppetiaB,  defect,  77.  2. 

Bupplex,  decl.,  87.  b,  d. 

Bupplic5,  w.  dat.,  227.  g,  3. 

BuprEl,  use  of,  Z52.  a,  X53. 

-BfLra,  noun-ending,  Z63.  #. 

Surds,  2.  a,  3. 

-BuriS,  vbs.  in,  Z67.  e, 

-BUB,  phonetic  form  of  -tU8, 72;  noun* 
ending,  Z63.  b, 

sClB,  dect,  6a  a,  6x. 
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BUU8,  use,  196. 

Swearing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  238.  c^  330./^ 

Syllables,  rules  for  division  of,  14 ;  pure, 
open,  etc.,  id.  </,  e ;  long  and  short,  18. 

Synaeresis,  347.  c,  d.  r. 

Synaloepha,  359.  c^  R. 

Synchysis,  344.  A. 

Syncope,  10.  c. 

Synecdoche,  defined,  see  Glossary. 

Synecdochical  accusative,  240.  c, 

Synesis,  defined,  182.  a\  in  gend.  and 
number,  187.  d\  in  sequence  of  tenses, 
287.  h. 

Synopsis  of  tenses  (amd) ,  127 ;  of  im- 
personal verbs,  145. 

Syntactic  compounds,  170. 

Syntax,  171-346;  historical  develop- 
ment of,  N.,  pp.  163.  164;  outline,  p. 
164.      Important  rules  of  Syntax,  p. 

381  flf. 
Syntaxis  and  parataxis,  p.  164. 

T  chafiged  to  s^  11.  a,  2,  125 ;  t  for  d 
(set,  aput),  12.  ^;  t  preceding  stem- 
vowel  of  vb.,  123.  b.  i;  t-(s-),  supine 
stem-ending,  125,  126.  a.  2,  b,  2,  c.  2,  d. 

-t,  nouns  in,  gend.,  65.  c. 

ta,  primary  suffix,  160.  c,  2, 162.  b» 

tckedet,  impersonal,  146.  b ;  constr.,  221. 
b-d, 

taeter,  decl.,  82.  c. 

Taking  away,  vbs.  of,  229. 

Talent,  value  of,  382. 

t&lis,  105.  g^  106. 

talis  ut,  etc.,  319.  R. 

tain,  correl.  with  quam,  107 ;  correl.  w. 
ut,  319.  R. 

tamen,  156.  i^k\  as  correlative,  id.  i, 

taxnetsi,  concessive  use,  156.  i,  313.  c, 

taznquaxn,  in  conditional  clauses,  312; 
with  primary  tenses,  id.  R. 

tandem,  in  questions,  210./ 

tanti,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a,  d\  tanti  est 
ut,  332. 

tant5  following  quant5,  106.  c^  250.  R. 

tantum,  with  subjunctive  of  proviso, 

314- 
tantiim  abest  ut,  332.  d, 

tantus,  105.  ^,  106 ;  tantus  ut,  319.  R. 

tar,  primary  suffix,  160.  {. 

-t&s,  -tia,  noun-endings,  163.  e. 

Taste,  verbs  o(  with  ace,  237.  c. 

tot',  as  stem-ending.  S4«  a* 


-te  (enclitic),  99. yC 

Teaching,  vbs.  of  (two  aces.),  339.  c, 

tegrd,  conj.,  p.  98. 

Telling,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  272,  330. 

Temporal  clauses,  defined,  180.  c;  323- 
328;  as  protasis,  322;  two  uses,  323; 
w.  postquam,  etc.,  324 :  w.  cum,  325; 
w.  antequam  and  priusquam,  327; 
w.  dum,  d5nec,  quoad,  328;  re- 
placed by  abl.  absolute,  255.  d. 

Temporal  numerals,  97.  b;  conjunctions, 

155-  ^' 
tempus  est  abire,  298.  N. 

Tendency,  adjectives  denoting,  164.  /. 

tener,  decl.,  82.  b. 

Tenses,  108.  c,  of  passive  voice,  iii;  ot 
participles,  113;  classification,  mean- 
ing and  use,  115;  of  the  ind.,  id.  a-c; 
of  the  subj.,  id.  d;  endings,  118 ;  forma- 
tion of,  126./^;  synopsis  of,  127 ;  Ind. 
for  Eng.  subjunctive,  264.  b;  of  Ind., 
264.  a. 

Tenses,  Syntax^  276-288;  classified,  p. 
291;  Present  tense,  276;  Imperfect, 
277;  Future,  278;  of  Completed  action, 
279-281 ;  Epistolary  tenses,  282 ;  of 
subjunctive,  283-285;  sequence  of,  285- 
287;  tenses  of  the  infinitive,  288;  tense 
emphatic,  344.  d,  3 ;  tenses  of  inf.  in 
ind.  disc,  336.  A ;  tenses  of  subjunc.  in 
ind.  disc,  336.  B;  affected  by  repree- 
sentdtio,  id.  a\  in  condition  in  ind. 
<iisc,  337.  Notes  on  origin  of  syntax, 
pp.  274,  291. 

tenus,  constr.,  w.  gen.,  223.  e\  w.  abl., 
260.  €\  position,  263.  N.,  345.  a, 

-ter,  in  alter,  etc.,  p.  49.  foot-n. ;  -ter, 
adv.  ending,  148.  b,  c, 

teres,  decl.,  87.  a\  comp.,  91.  d, 

-terlor,  ending,  p.  56.  foot-n. 

Terminations  of  inflection,  meaning  of, 
20.  b\  open  and  close  affixes,  24.  N; 
terminations  of  nouns,  34;  of  verbs, 
118.    (See  Endings.) 

-temus,  as  adj.-ending,  164.  ^;  as  noun- 
ending,  id.  i,  12. 

terra  marique,  258.  d* 

terrester,  decl.,  84.  a, 

-terus,  ending,  p.  56.  foot-n. 

Tetrameter,  Iambic,  366.  a. 

Than,  how  expressed,  347. 

Tkt  a&  correlative,  106.  c,  and  fooMi* 
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Thinking,  vbs.  of,  constr,  with  ace.  and 
infl,  272. 330. 

Third  conjugation,  of  verbs,  prin.  parts, 
123.  c ;  pres.  stem,  how  formed,  123.  b ; 
formation,  123.  b^  126.  c\  paradigm,  p. 
98;  in  45,  paradigm,  p.  100;  list,  p. 
loi.  N.;  list  of  verbs,  with  principal 
parts,  132;  derivation  of  vbs.  in  -u5, 
166.  c. 

Third  declension,  of  nouns,  44-67 ;  mute 
stems,  44-47;  liquid  stems,  48-50; 
vowel  stems,  51-59;  case  forms,  56; 
peculiar  forms,  60,  61;  Greek  nouns, 
63,  64 ;  rules  of  gender,  65,  66 ;  forms 
of  inflection  classified  by  stems,  67. 

Though^  see  Although, 

Thought,  considered  as  result,  332./ 

Threatening,  vbs.  of,  227, 330./ 

thtls,  see  ttls. 

tl,  primary  suffix,  160.  c.  2.  fi, 

-tia  (-tlSs),  noun-ending,  163.  e» 

-ticiis,  adj.-ending,  164.  g, 

ti^rris,  decl.,  64. 

, -tills,  adj.-ending,  164.  m, 

-tlxn,  adverbs  in,  56.  a,  3, 148.  N.  e. 

Time  (see  Temporal  Clauses),  264.  a\ 
284, 323. 

Time,  advs.  of,  149.  b. 

Time,  duration  of,  256  and  b ;  time  when^ 
256;  corresponding  to  Eng.p/ace,  259. 
a;  time  during  or  within  which,  w. 
ordinal,  id.  c;  distance  of  time,  id.  d; 
abl.  abs.  to  denote  time,  255.  and  d,  i. 

Time,  mode  of  reckoning,  p.  425. 

tlmeO,  w.  dat.,  or  ace,  227.  c;  with  sub- 
junctive, 331.  / 

-tlmiis,  adj.-ending,  p.  56,  foot-n, ;  164.  e. 

-ti6,  noun-ending,  160.  b,  163.  b, 

-ti5  (-815),  -tara.-tas  (-tatls).  noun- 
endings,  163.  b, 

•tluxn,  noun-ending,  163.  _^ 

-tlvus,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  /. 

-t5,-it5,  frequentative  verbs  in,  167.  b. 

To  {so  as  to),  319.  d.  R. 

Tbo ,  ,,to,  320.  ^. 

-top  (-80r),  -trlz.  nouns  of  agency  in, 
162.  a;  used  as  adjs..  88.  c,  z88.  d, 

•t5ria,  noun-ending,  164.  i,  4. 

-t5rlTim,  noun-ending,  160.  b,  164.  i.  5. 

-t5rlu8,  adj.-ending,  x6o.  b;  as  noun- 
ending.  164.  h, 

tot,  use,  106  and  a, 

totidem,  use,  206.  a. 


t5tU8,  decl.,  83;  nouns  w.,  in  abL  with- 
out prep,  (place  where)  ^  258.  yC  2. 
Towns,  names  of,  gend.,  29, 39.  a ;  names 

of  towns  in  -e,  decl.,  57.  d\  locative  o^ 

258.  f .  3 ;  as  place  from  which,  id.  a ; 

as  place  to  which,  258.  b, 
tr-,  stems  in  (pater,  etc.),  48.  c. 
tra,  primary  suffix,  160.  o. 
tr&ici5,  constr.,  239.  b,  R. ;  trSiectus 

16ra,  id. 
tran8,  152.  a ;   use,  153 ;   comps.  of,  w. 

ace,  237.  d\    w.  two  aces.,  229.  b 

and  R. 
Transitive  adjectives,  218. 
Transitive  verbs,  175.  b,  177;  absolute 

use,  175.  b,  N.  2;  how  translated,  177. 

e\  w.  dat.,  225. 
Transposition  of  vowel  and  liquid,  9.  d, 

124.  a.  N. ;  of  consonants,  zi.  d.  • 
Trees,  names  of,  gend.,  29.  2. 
tr§s,  decl.  94.  c, 
trl-,  stem-ending  of  nouns,  51,  ^,  54.  i ; 

of  adjs.,  84.  a. 
Tribe,  abl.  of,  244.  b,  N« 
Tribrach,  356.  a, 
tribaii8,  decl.,  57.  ^. 
tribus,  gend.,  69.  a\  decl.,  7a  d. 
tiidSns,  decl.,  57.  b. 
Trimeter,  Iambic,  365. 
Triptotes,  jj.  4. 
trirSmls,  decl.,  57.  b, 
-tiis,  adj.-ending,  164.  e, 
tiiumphd,  w.  abl.,  245.  a,  3. 
-trix,  see  -tor. 
-tr6,  advs.  in,  p.  123.  N.  y.  R. 
Trochaic  verse,  360,  367. 
Trochee,  356.  a ;  irrational,  id.  N.,  369. 
-tnizn,  noun-ending,  163.  d. 
Trusting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  227, 
tu,  primary  suffix,  160.  c.  2.  y. 
tQ,  decl.,  98.  I  (see  tQte,  tatimet). 
-ttl,  -8tl,  supine-endings,  114.  b, 
-ttLd5,  -ttls,  noun-endings,  163.  e, 
tuH  (tetuU),  139;  derivation,  id.,  foo^ 

n. ;  quantity,  351.  b,  Ex. 
-tuzn,  -sum,  supine  endings,  114.  b, 
turn,  tunc,  use,  149.^;  correI.w.cuxil, 

107, 156  h. 
turn  .  .  .  turn.  ao8.  d, 
-ttlra,  -ttls,  noun-ending,  i6^  A 
-tur15   vbs.  in.  167.  e. 
tunis.  decl.,  52  (cf.  56.  b)» 
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-t«0,  a4|.-en4Uig,  164.  /;  noun-ending, 
71, 163.  e, 

-tus,  adv.-ending,  148.  N.  i|. 
ttlB  (thas),  dec!..  77. 6. 
tUBSls,  decl.,  56.  a, 
tQte,  99./;  tatimet,  99./ 
Two  accusatives,  239. 
Two  datives,  233.  a, 

n(v),  as  consonant,  4;  after  q,  gr,  8, 4. 

N.  3 ;  not  to  follow  u  or  v,  7 ;  u  for  e 

in  conj.  III.,  126.  c,  i. 
U,  primary  suffix,  160.  c,  i. 
u-stems,  of  nouns,  decl.  III.,  60.  a,  61 ; 

decl,  IV.,  68 ;  of  verbs,  p.  86,  123.  ^, 

166.  a.  3,  c, 
aber,  decl.,  85.  h,  87.  r. 
ubi,  derivation,  148.  N.  d ;  in  temporal 

clauses,  322,  324. 
ubiubi,  105.  b, 

-ubus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  pi.,  decl.  IV.,  70.  d, 
-uls  (-uos),  in  gen.,  decl.  IV.,  68.  N., 

70.  a. 
-tUis,  adj.-ending,  164.  d, 
tlllus,  decl.,  83 ;  use,  105.  ^,  202.  b^  c, 
tllterior,  comparison,  91.  a, 
fLltrft,  152.  a ;  use,  153 ;  following  noun, 

263.  N. 
-ulus,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a\  verbal 

adj.-ending,  id.  /. 
-am  for  -&ruin,  36.  d\  for  -^rum,  40. 

e\  -fLm  in  gen.  pU  of  personal  prons., 

194.  b\  -iim  for  -lum,  decL  III.,  59; 

in  gen.  pi.  of  adjs.,  87.  d\  for  -uuxn, 

decl.  IV.,  68.  N.,  70.  c, 
Umbrian  forms  compared  with  Lat.,  p. 

435. 
Undertaking,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  294.  d. 

Unorganized  forms  of  expression,  p.  163 

and  foot-n. 
unquaxn,  use,  105.  h. 
unt-,  stem-ending,  63.^.  [w.  superL,  93.  b, 
unus,  decl  83  ;    meaning,  94.  a,  95.  b ; 
tLnus  qui,  w.  subj.,  320.  b, 
fLnus  qtdsque,  decL,  105.  e ;  use,  202.  d. 
uo,  suffix,  see  Ya. 
-uO,  vbs.  in,  x66.  e, 
-uos,  see  -uis. 
-UP,  nouns  in,  65.  c\  -llr,  -6rl8,  6rj,  b\ 

•ttr,  -liris,  -dr,  -tlris,  id. 
iirbs,  decl.,  54;  use  in  relations  of  place, 

058.  A  N.  5. 
UigJDg,  vbs*  oi  with  ut,  331. 


-urlO,  desiderative  Yerbs  in,  167. «, 

-umus,  adj.-ending,  164.  e, 

•tLrus,  ^t.  part  in,  Z13.  b,  993 ;  w.  fu], 

993*  ^*  308.  a;  in  ind.  questions,  534. 

a;  -Orua  fuisse,  in  ind.  disc, 337.  b, 
-us,  nom.-ending,  decl.  II.,  a8, 39 ;  -tis  for 

-erin  Gr.  nouns,  decl.  11.,  43.-^;  -us 

nom.-ending  in  decl  III.,  48.  d;  gend., 

65.  ^.  67.  b;  decl.  IV.,  68;  gend.,  69; 

neut-ending,  163.  a, 
-Us,  Gr.  nom.-ending,  63.  e;  -tls,  -tldis, 

67.  d;  -as,  -atis,  id. 
Use,  adjs.  of,  constr.,  234.  b. 
usquam,  use,  105.  A, 
usque,  w.  ace,  261.  a. 
asus  (need),  w.  abl.,  243.  e, 
ut  (uti),  correlative  w.  Ita,  sIc,  107; 

to  denote  concession,  266.  tf,  313.  « ;  w. 

optative  subjunc.,  267.  b ;  in  clauses  of 

purp.,  3 17 ;  of  result,  319 ;  ut  n6,  id.  a ; 

331.  e,  I.  N. ;  ut  nOn,  etc.,  319.  </.  R. ;  ut 

temporal,  322,  324;  verbs  followed  by 

clauses  w.  Ut,  331, 332 ;  omission  after 

certain  verbs,  331.  /  R.,  *.  N.  I  and  2; 

w.  verbs  of  fearing,  331.  /  and  foot-n. ; 

used  elliptically  in  exclamations,  332.  c, 
ut,  utpote,  quippe,  w.  relative  clause, 

320.  tf.  N.  I ;  w.  cum,  326.  N.  I. 
ut  piimum,  324. 
ut  semel,  324. 

uter,  interrog.  and  indet  pron.,  104.^. 
ater,  decl.,  51.  b,  54.  i,  88.  a. 
uterque,  form  and  decl.,  105.  e;  use, 

202.  d;  constr.  in  agreement  and  as 

partitive,  216.  d, 
utervis,  use,  202.  c, 
uti,  utinam,  w.  subj.  of  wish,  267.  b. 
atllis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299.  foot-n. 
utpote  qui,  320.  €,  N.  I. 
ator,  etc.,  w.  abl.,  249;  w.  ace,  id.  b; 

gerundive  use  of,  294.  c,  N,  996.  R« 
utnizn  .  .  .  an,  211  and  d. 
utsi,  constr.,  312.  and  R. 
-atus,  adj.-ending,  164./ 
utut,  Z05.  b, 
-uus,  rare  nom.-ending,  decl  IV^68.  N., 

70.  b;  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  /. 
-uz  (-Oz),  nouns  in,  67.  e, 

V  (u),  p.  z;  4,  7;  omitted,  zz.  b,  a;  In 

tenuis,  z6.  N.;  suffix  of  pert,  234.  «^ 

I     Z26.  a,  a,  b,  9,  c.  a,  d,  p,  zao;  sup- 

\    piesis^dk  Vn.  "^^.^laft.  a\  list  of  vbs,  kk 
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conj.  III.  w.  ▼  in  pert,  233.  c\  V  often 
om.  in  perf.  of  eO  and  its  compc, 
14X.  ^;  V  by  synaresis,  347. «. 

Va,  primaiy  sufi^  x6a  0, 

vafer,  decU,  82.  ^ ;  comp.,  91.  d, 

Vald§,  use,  93.  d;  vald§  quazn,334.tf. 

Value,  gen.  of  indefinite,  252.  a. 

Value,  measures  of,  377-38a 

vannus,  gend.,  39.  a, 

v&piil5,  neutral  passive,  X36.  ^. 

Variable  nouns,  78,  79  (<^.  74.  #;  p«4i* 
foot-n.  x). 

Variations,  see  Phonetic  Variations  and 
Inherited  Differences. 

Variations  of  spelling,  12. 

V&S,  decl,,  77. 6, 

V&s,  decU,  60.  d;  78.  x.  d. 

VfttSs,  decl,  59. 

•ve,  vel,  use,  156.  c,  2x2.  R. 

vel  (see  -ve),  w.  superl.,  93.  ^. 

vellxQ,  vellem.  subj.  of  modesty,  311.  ^. 

vellm,  vellexn,  w.  subjunc  ("opt.), 
267.  c  (=  imv.),  269.^. 

vellem,  see  vellm. 

velutl,  velutsl.  312. 

vSneO  (v§num  e5),  136.  d,  258.  ^.  r. 

vSnum,  defect,  77. 3  (ci  v6ne5). 

vSnerat  =  aderat,  279.  e. 

Verbs,  Etymology,  Verb,  defined,  25.  d\ 
inflection,  xoS-ixo;  noun  and  adj. 
forms  o^  X09 ;  signification,  of  forms, 
XII-1X5;  personal  endings,  xx6;  forms 
of  the  verb,  117,  118  (note  on  origin 
and  hist  of  vb.-forms,  pp.  XX9-X21) ; 
table  of  endings,  xi8 ;  the  three  stems, 
X2x;  influence  of  analogy,  X2X.  N.  2, 
regular  verbs,  122-136;  the  four  conju- 
gations, 122  and  a ;  prin.  parts  of,  X22.  b^ 
c\  mixed  verbs,  id.  d\  deponents,  135; 
semi-deponents,  X36;  irr^^Iar  verbs, 
X37-142;  defective,  143,  144;  imper> 
sonal,  145,  X46;  periphrastic  forms, 
X47;  compound  verbs,  X70;  vowels  in 
comp.  verbs,  X7a  a,  N*  Derivation  of 
verbs,  165- X67. 

VERBS,  Syntax.  Subject  implied  in  end« 
ing,  X74.  2;  rules  of  agreement,  204- 
206 ;  verb  omitted,  206.  c :  rules  of  Syn- 
tax, 264-342.  Cases  w.  vbs.,  see  under 
Accusative,  etc.  Position  of  verb,  343, 
544.  </,  /  (See  under  the  names  of  the 
Moods,  etc.) 

Vtrba  *enttendt  tt  diclarandi^  37a,  ^» 


536;  passive  use  o^  sts.  r.,  330. 

in  poets  and  later  writers,  id.  d* 
Verbal  nouns  with  dat,  227.  d. 
Verbal  nouns  and  adjs.  with  reflexive^ 

X'^d. 
Verbal  adjectives,  X64.  /^;  in  -ftz,  with 

gen.,  218,  #• 
Verbal  roots,  \^j,  X. 
vereor,  with  gen.,  293.  ^.  x ;  w.  subjunc. 

331./ 
veritus,  as  pres.  part,  29a  b, 

vSr6, 156.  bf  k\  in  answers,  2x2.  a\  posi- 
tion o^  345.  h. 

Verse,  359. 

Versification,  359-375;  forms  of  verse, 
360. 

versus,  position  of,  345.  a, 

vert5,  constr.,  252.  c, 

verCL,  gend.,  69.  ^ ;  ded.,7a^ 

venim  or  v6r6,  use,  X56.  b,  i, 

vescor,  with  abl.,  249;  w.  ace.  Id.  b\ 
gerundive,  294.  c.  N.,  296.  R. 

vesper,  decl.,  4X.  b* 

vespe^  (loc),  41.  b,  258.  d. 

vester,  decl.,  82.  c  (see  p«  64). 

vestrf  as  obj.  gen.,  99.  c,  X94.  b, 

vestiUzn  as  part  gen.,  99.  b^  X94.  b,  cL  N. 

vet5,  w.  ace.  and  int,  27X.  b,  33a  2,  and 
b,2, 

vetus,  decl,  85.  b^  87.  e;  comparison, 
89.  a,  9X.  d. 

-vl  in  perfect,  xx8.  N. 

vlft,  abl  of  manner,  948.  R. 

vlcis,  decl.,  77, 7, 

vlcem,  adverbial  use  o{,  240.  b» 

viclnus,  with  gen.,  218.  d, 

videlicet,  derivation,  X48.  N.  B, 

video  ut.  33X. 

videor,  with  dat,  ^32.  e» 

vin  (visne),  13.  c, 

Vir,  decl.,  38, 4X.  b. 

vlrgrO,  dec!.,  49. 

virus,  gender  o^  39.  b. 

vis.  stem,  54. 2;  ded.,  6x. 

viscera,  79.  c 

vIsO,  X67.  ^. 

vocftlis,  decl^57.^. 

Vocative,  3X.  e;  form,  33.  0. 3;  in  4  of 
nouns  in  -lus,  decL  II.,  ^  c,  d;  of 
adjs.  in  -lus,  81.  a;  of  Greek  nouns, 
43.  b.    S^miax,  S4X. 

Voices.  X08.  a.  xix;  middle  voioe.  Id.  4, 
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▼olO,  and  compt^  con}^  138;  w.  infiiL, 
372  and  H.;  part  o^ as  dau  of  reference, 
935.^;  w.  pof  part,  888. 4^ and  N., 99a. 
i^N.;  w.siibj.orinl«33X*i^andll. 

vOlacer,  decL,  84.  a. 

voluoris,  decL,  59. 

-volua,  adj.  in.  comparison,  89.  A 

▼Os,  98. 1. 

voetei,  etc.,  fee  veBter. 

vOtS  damnfttos,  220. «. 

Vowels,  X ;  long  and  f  hort,  how  marked, 
5;  Towels  and  consonants  form  scale, 
id.  N.;  inherited  differences  in,  9;  con- 
traction, xa  b\  syncope,  id.  c\  inser- 
tion, id.  d\  shortening,  id.  e\  dissimi- 
lation, XI.  e\  pronunciation,  16^  17; 
long  and  short,  18;  quantity  of  final 
▼owels  in  case-endings,  33.  g\  vowel 
modified  in  noun-stems,  decL  III.,  45; 
lengthened  in  root,  123.  c.  x,  X24.  d^ 
158.  b,  and  N.;  list  of  vbs.  w.  vowel- 
lengthening  in  perl,  conj.  III..  133.  e. 

Vowel-changes,  la 

Vowel-roots  of  verbs,  126.  tf,  b. 

Vowel-suffixes  (primary),  160.  c*  X. 

Vowel-stems,  decl.  III.,  51-59;  gend., 
66.  a\  noun-forms,  67.  a;  of  verbs, 
165  and  foot-n. 

vttlgrus  (volfiTUS),  gend.,  39.  b, 

•V128,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  /. 

W,  not  in  Latin  alphabet,  p.  x. 
Want,  words  o^  with  abL,  243 ;  with  gen., 
a?3,a43./ 


Way  bj  wbieh  (abL),  958- Jb 

Weight  measom  oC  5801 

Whole,  gen.  of.  8I6;  tumibeci  eiptewiijg 

the  whole,  8x6.  •. 
^XnOs,  fat  imv.  in,  069^  d»  3. 
^X^cta,  gender  of  names  o^  99^ 
Wish,  expressed   by  aobj.,  967;   as  a 

condition,  3xa   b\  viisb  in  inlormal 

ind.  disc,  34X«^. 
Wishing,  verbs  oC  widi  inC,  988. 1^  (d 

87X.  a) ;  with  snbst  danse  of  purpi, 

317*  ^  331*  b\  with  ace.  and  infin^ 

330-  3»  331-  *. 
Without^  with  verbcd  noun,  999^  M.  X. 

Women,  names  of,  8a  <; 

Words,  formation  o^  X57-X70;  arrange- 
ment of,  34^-346. 

Would  (Eng.  auxiliary),  how  expressed 
in  Lat,  X12.  b,  N. 

X,  nomw-ending.  44;  gend.,  65.  h^^.  #; 
z  fi-om  8,  in  verbs,  X39.  a. 

Y,  of  Greek  origin,  p.  x. 

-y,  noun-ending,  gend^  65. «. 

YA,  verb-root 

ya  (primary  suffix),  x6a  «• 

Year,  p.  425;  months  of,  pp.  495,  496; 

date,  259.  ^,  276. 
Yes  in  Lat.,  2x2. 
-ys,  nom.-endmg,  63.^,  64,  (fj.d\  gend, 

65.  b\  quantity,  348.  9. 

Zy  of  Greek  origin,  p.  x,  6.  M. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


USED  IN  CITING  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 


Appuleius: 

Met,  Metamorphoses, 
Csesar; 

B.  C.  Bellum  Civile. 

B.  G.,  Bellum  Gallicum. 

B.  Afir.9  Bellum  Africa- 
num, 

Cato: 
R.  R.,  De  Re  RusHca. 

Catull^  Catullus. 

Cic,  Cicero: 
Ac,  Acad.,  Academica* 
Arch.,  pro  Archies 
Att,  tid  AtHcum, 
Caec,  pro  Caecina, 
Cael,  pro  M.  Caelio, 
Cat.,  in  Catilinam, 
Clu., /rtf  Cluentio, 

C.  M.,  Cat.  Maj.,  Calo 
Major^ 

Iny.,  de  JnvenHone, 
Deiot,  pro  Deiotaro, 
De  Or.,  de  Oratore, 
Div.,  de  Divinatione. 
Caecil.,  Divinaiio  in  Cat- 

cilium, 
Fam.,  ad  Familiares, 
Fat,  de  Fato. 
Fiit,  de  Finibus. 
Flac,  pro  Flacco. 
Font.,  pro  M.  Fonteio, 
Ad.   Her^   [ad   Heren- 

ntum,\ 
Inv.  R.,   de    InvenHone 

Rketortca^ 
Laet,  Laelius  {de  Ami- 

ctHaY 
Legg.,  de  Ltgtbus. 
Leg.  Agr,,  de  L^e  Agro" 

ria. 


Lig.,  pro  Ltgario, 

Manil.,/r<?  Lege  Manilia. 

Marc,  pro  Marcello. 

Mil.,  pro  Milone. 

Mur.,  pro  Murena, 

N.  D.,  de  Nahtra  Deo- 
rum. 

Off.,  de  Officiis. 

Or.,  Orator, 

Par.,  Paradoxa, 

Part  Or.,  ^  Partitione 
Orcdoria, 

Phil.,  Philippicae. 

Plane,  /r(>  Plancio, 

Pis., »»  Pisonem. 

Quinct.,  /r^  Quinctio, 

Q.  Fr.,  a<^  ^.  Fratrem. 

Rabir.,/ri>  Rabirio, 

Rep.,  dl^  Republica, 

Rose  Am.,  /r^  Roscio 
Amerino, 

Rose.  Com.,  /r<»  Roscio 
Comoedo, 

Sest,  /r^  Sestio, 

Sulla,  /r^  5»/^ 

Top.,  Topica, 

Tusc,   Tusculanae  Dis- 
putationes, 

Univ.,  ^  Universo. 

Vatin.,  m  yattnium, 

Verr.,  »»  yerrem^ 
Enn.,  Ennius. 
Gell.,  A.  Gellius. 
Hor.,  Horace : 

A.  P.,  De  Arte  P&etica. 

£p.,  EptstuUu. 

Epod.,  Epodeu 

Od.,  OdSfX. 

Sat,  Satires, 
Juv.,  JuvenaL 


Uv.,  Uvy. 
Lucr.,  Lucretius. 
Mart.,  MartiaL 
Nepos. 
Ov.,  Ovid : 

F.,  Fasti. 

M.,  Metamorphoses, 

Epist  ex  P>,  Epistulae  ex 
Ponto, 

Trist,  Tristia, 
Pers.,  Persius. 
Phaed.,  Phaedrus. 
Plant,  Plautus. 

Am.,  Amphiiruo, 

Asin.,  Asinarta, 

Aul.,  Aulularta, 

Bac,  Bacchtdes, 

Capt,  Captivi, 

Cist,  Cistellaria. 

Cure,  Curculio, 

Epid.,  Epidicus^ 

Merc,  Mercator, 

Mil.,  ^t/rr  Gloriosus, 

Most,  Mostellaria,  • 

Pers.,  Persa, 

Poen.,  Poenulus, 

Ps.,  Pseud.,  Pseudolus, 

Rud.,  Rudens. 

Stich.,  Stichus, 

Tr.,  TWn.,  THmymmttf. 

True,  Thiculentus, 
Plin.,  Pliny,  senior: 

H.  N.,  HistortaNaiuralis^ 
Plin.,  Pliny,  junior: 

Ep.,  Epistulae, 
Prop.,  Propertius. 
Q.  C,  Q.  Curtius. 
Quint.  Quintilian. 
SalUSallust: 
^    CaJU^CoAUvKo. 
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Abbreviations  Used, 


£p.    Mithrid..    Epistula 

Mithridatis, 
Jug..  Jugurtha. 
Sen.,  Seneca : 
Ep.,  Epistulae, 
Here.  Oet.,  Hercules  Oe- 

taeus, 
Q.  N.,  QuaesHones  Natu- 

rcUes, 


Sil.  It.,  Silius  Italicus. 
Suet,  Suetonius. 
Tac.,  Tacitus : 

Agr.,  Agricola. 

A.,  Ann.,  Annates, 

H.,  Historiae. 
Ter.,  Terence : 

Ad.,  Adelphi. 

And.,  Andria. 


Eun..  Eunuchus. 
Heaut.,  HeautontimorU' 

menos. 
Hec,  Hecyra. 
Ph.,  Phormio. 
Virg.,  Virgil : 
-^n.,  AEneid, 
E. ,  Eclogae, 
G.,  Georgica, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALLEN   AND 
GREENOUGH'S 


NEW   CICERO 


RBVISBD   BY 

J.  B.  GREENOUGH,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  Universify, 

AND 

GEORGE  L.  KITTREDGE,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard 
University  y  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  Phillips  Exeter  A  cetdemy, 

WITH  A 

SPECIAL  VOCABULARY,  By  Professor  Greenough. 


xamo.  Half  morocco.  Ixv  +  478  + 194  passes.   Illustrated. 
For  introduction,  $1.40. 


This  new  edition  of  Cicero  has  been  treated  with  special  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  orations  as  models  of  classic  oratory.  The  Introduction 
is  made  to  help  in  this  study  of  applied  logic  and  rhetoric.  There  is  a 
full  life  of  Cicero,  describing  his  education  and  development  as  an  orator, 
as  well  as  his  political  career.  There  is  a  chapter  connecting  the  style  of 
the  orations  with  ancient  formal  rhetoric.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on 
Roman  oratory  and  the  place  of  the  orator  in  ancient  civilization. 

The  text  includes  the  following  orations :  The  Manilian  Law,  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  Milo,  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  the  four- 
teenth Philippic,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  Defence  of  Roscius  and 
the  Actio  Secunda  against  Verres. 

Almost  everything  admitting  of  graphic  presentation  has  an  illus- 
tration, and  no  little  study  has  been  expended  in  finding  the  most  suit- 
able pictures.  Views  of  places,  scenes  of  Roman  life,  and  portraits  have 
been  specially  sought.  Many  coins  are  shown.  The  illustrations  are 
fully  explained  in  the  Index,  with  criticisms. 


J.  tf.  Westcott,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Princeton  University^  Princeton,  N.J. : 
I  shall  recommend  the  use  of  it  in  the 
Princeton  Preparatory  School. 

Prank  Smalley,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  V. :  It 
is  a  fine  book,  splendidly  illustrated.  It 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools.  I  have 
seen  no  edition  of  Cicero  that  has  pleased 
me  more.  If  I  were  called  on  to  teach  his 
orations  I  would  surely  use  this  book. 


A.  Q.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. :  The 
whole  make-up  of  the  book  is  attractive, 
and  it  will  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  undei^graduate  study 
of  Cicero. 

W.  B.  Owen,  Professor  of  Latin,  La- 
fayette College,  Easton,  Pa. :  The  many 
beautiful  illiistrations  make  a  prominent 
feature.  I  am  especially  pleased  also  with 
the  excellent  chapter  on  Roman  consti- 
tution. It  will  aad  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  work. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicasfo.  Atlanta.  Dallas. 


GREENOUGH'S 


NBW     VIRGIIv 


BDITBD   BY 


J.  B.  GREENOUGH,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  Unioersi^, 


AND 


GEORGE  L.  KITTREDGE,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard 

University  ^formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

ABNBID,  Books  I.-VL,  with  a  special  Vocabulary,    xamo.    Half  morocco. 
Illustrated,    xlv+709  passes.    For  introduction,  $1.50. 

ABNEID,  Books  I.-VL,  Bucolics,  with  a  special  Vocabulary.     Illustrated. 
xlv+807  passes.    For  introduction,  $x.6o. 

This  new  edition  of  Virgil  contains  a  longer  Introduction,  dealing 
fully  with  his  life  and  times,  his  art,  his  literary  influence,  and  similar 
subjects.  A  special  aim  of  the  introduction  and  notes  is  to  introduce 
the  student  to  a  literary  study  of  Virgil  and  so  open  the  way  to  a  fruit- 
ful reading  of  the  classic  authors  generally.  The  learner  is  skilfully 
introduced  to  scansion.  Full  information  and  practical  directions  are 
given,  and,  in  particular,  English  prosody  is  made  the  gate  to  Latin 
prosody. 

The  notes  have  been  faithfully  revised.  The  grammatical  references 
have  been  made  to  fit  the  latest  editions  of  the  grammars. 

A  special  feature  of  the  notes  is  the  attempt  to  illustrate  by  quotations 
from  a  wide  range  of  English  poets.  Virgil,  thus  studied,  should  become 
a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  general  literary  culture  of  the  pupil. 

Close  and  discriminating  care  has  been  given  to  the  illustrations.  Fac- 
simile reproduction  has  been  largely  employed  in  this  edition  as  the  only 
satisfactory  process.  Fine  engravings  on  wood  have  been  presented 
where  the  subject  allowed,  and  the  pictures  as  a  whole  are  believed  to 
possess  remarkable  power  and  beauty  as  well  as  illustrative  value. 


E.  P.  Crowell,  Professor  of  Latin^ 
A  tnherst  College,  A  ntherst,  Mass. : 
Worthy  of  being  heartily  commended  to 
every  teacher  and  student  of  Virgil. 

W.  B.  Owen,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Lafayette  Colleg^e,  Easton,  Pa. :  In 
every  respect  it  is  the  best  Virgil  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

Charles  P.  Lynch,  Teacher  of  Latin, 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  The 
book  is  one  of  rare  qualities,  not  only  as  a 
Latin  book,  but  as  an  English  text,  for  the 
side  lights  along  the  line  of  English  litera- 
ture are  especiuly  pleasing. 


Wm.  A.  Houghton,  Professor  of 
Latin,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.: 
I  have  examined  it  with  care  and  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend  it  cordially. 

B.  C.  Benson,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Kenyon  College,  Ganuner,  Ohio:  The 
book  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Instructor  in  Latiny 
Latin  School,  Roxbury,  Mass. :  1  have 
long  tried  to  teach  the  great  poet  in  as 
literary  a  manner  as  possible,  and  this 
book  emphasizes  just  the  points  which 
have  been  too  long  neglected. 


GINN   &   COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Dallas. 


ALLEN   AND   GREENOUGH'S 

SHORTER  LATIN  GRAMMAR 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AUB  ACADEMIES. 

Condensed  and  Beyised  by  Professor  JAMES  B.  GBEENOU0H, 
Assisted  by  ALBEBT  A.  HOWABD. 


12mo.    Gloth.    371  pages.   For  introdaotion,  95  cents. 


Space  does  not  allow  here  a  full  description  of  this  book, 
but  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  : 

First.  Allen  and  Greenough's  Shorter  Latin  Grammar  does  not 
attempt  the  impossible.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  at  once  a  brief  grammar 
and  a  full  one,  to  cover  both  preparatory  and  college  Latin  courses  in  a 
space  sufficient  for  only  the  former. 

Second.  The  reduction  of  size  is  secured  not  by  retaining  arbi- 
trarily what  one  or  two  scholars  deem  essential,  but  by  ascertaining 
minutely  what  points  are  involved  in  the  study  of  preparatory  Latin. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  any  one  who  attacks  the  problem  in  this  way 
will  find  that  a  great  deal  more  information  is  required  for  thorough 
reading  of  the  preparatory  texts  than  any  a  priori  maker  of  a  short 
Latin  grammar  would  suppose. 

Third.  It  has  been  found  entirely  feasible  to  follow  the  section 
numbering  of  the  large  Allen  and  Greenough  Grammar,  so  that  the 
full  and  the  short  grammars  can  be  used  in  the  same  classes  and  the 
same  set  of  references  apply.  If  a  class  includes  boys  who  are  going 
to  college  and  also  boys  who  are  not,  the  former  may  purchase  the 
full  grammar  and  the  latter  the  short  one. 

Fourth.  The  Latin  grammar  that  shall  be  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory under  all  the  conditions  it  is  to  meet  in  thousands  of  schools  of 
every  sort,  must  be  a  growth,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  experience  of 
making  a  full  and  complete  grammar  and  of  watching  the  use  of  it 
in  schools  for  years,  is  almost  a  prerequisite  to  the  preparation  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  small  one. 

GINN    &    COMPANY,   Publishers, 

Boston.    New  York.    Chicag^o.    Atlanta.    Daliab 


Easy  Latin  for  Sight  Reading 

FOR  secohbart  schools. 

Selections  from  Ritchie's  "Fabulae  Facilea,"  Lhomond'a  "Urbis  Romae 
Virl  Inlustrea/'  and  Gellius'  "Noctea  Atticae." 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Models  for  Written  Lessons,  Idioms,  and  Annotations, 

By  B.  L.  FOOGE, 

Profescor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  ; 

editor  of  **  Viri  Romae^^  etc. 


12mo.  Oloth.   146  pages.  Illnstrated.  For  introdaotion,  40  cents. 

'^'HIS  little  book  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  desire  to  do 
w'   more  sight  reading  in  secondary  schools.     It  is  intended  especially 
for  students  who   wish   to  learn    to   read    Latin  easily  and  need  an 
elementary  guide. 

The  author  holds  that  students  should  be  taught  to  read,  and  to 
understand  as  they  read,  without  translation,  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  aim  from  the  outset  should  be  to  learn  to  read  Latin.  This  is  not 
so  difficult,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  as  it  seems,  and  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  can  with  proper  instruction  acquire  considerable 
facility  in  this  direction. 

For  a  well-graded  series  of  selections  for  higher  schools  nothing 
better  can  be  found  than  Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles^  Lhomond's  Urbis 
Romae  Viri  Inlustresy  and  Gellius*  Nodes  Atticae.  The  selections  of 
this  book  have  accordingly  been  made  from  these  three  sources.  The 
Fabulae  Faciles  may  be  used  to  advantage  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  year  and  the  first  part  of  the  second;  the  selections  from  Viri 
Romae  come  next  in  difficulty,  and  then  those  from  Gellius.  It  has 
been  the  plan  of  the  author  to  afford  sufficient  and  suitable  material 
for  the  entire  preparatory  course.     The  quantities  are  marked. 

From  considerable  experience  with  classes  in  sight  reading,  and 
from  the  experience  and  publications  of  others,  Professor  D'Ooge  has 
compiled  and  formulated  in  a  few  introductory  pages  some  hints  and 
suggestions  that  will  be  found  useful  in  teaching  the  art  of  reading 
Latin.  These  are  followed  by  a  few  models  for  written  lessons,  which 
will  be  of  practical  use  to  the  young  student. 

The  increasing  and  very  proper  emphasis  placed  upon  translation 
at  sight  in  the  curricula  of  all  our  best  higher  schools  and  colleges  has 
insured  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  little  book. 


QiNN  &   Company,   Publishers, 

Boston.    N^w  York.    Chicago.    Atlanta.    Dallas. 


QINN  AND 
COMPANY'S 


Classical  Atlas. 


By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  aided  by  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
recently  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Contains  also  a  Geography  of 
the  Ancient  World,  prepared  by  William  F.  Allen,  late  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  by  eminent 
British  and  American  Scholars.  (7>^Xi2  inches.)  For  intro- 
duction, t^oards,  $1.25;    cloth,  $2.00. 

Completeness,  Accuracy,  Uniformity,  Distinctness,  BnraMlity* 

Beanty,  and  Clieapness. 

This  Atlas  consists  of  twenty-three  plates,  colored  maps, 
and  plans  of  all  the  important  countries  and  localities  re- 
ferred to  by  classical  authors.  It  embodies  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  investigations.  It  has  a  full  Index  of 
Places,  in  which  the  proper  quantities  of  the  syllables  are 
marked  by  T.  Harvey  and  E.  Worsley,  MM.A.  Oxen., 
Classical  Masters  in  Edinburgh  Academy. 

This  Atlas  also  contains  Allen's  Geography  of  the 
Ancient  World,  which  is  designed  to  bring  the  leading 
epochs  and  events  of  ancient  history  into  connection  with 
the  geography  of  the  ancient  world.  Brief  suggestions  to 
teachers  are  added,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  class-room. 


Spectator:  It  has  the  special 
attraction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  co- 
operation, who  not  only  placed  at 
the  editor's  disposal  the  illustra- 
tions to  his  work  on  Homer,  but 
enhanced  the  favor  by  revising  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  plates  and  text, 
as  adapted  for  this  Atlas. 

Tracy  Peck,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Yale  University :  I  have  heretofore 
known  the  Atlas  sufficiently  well 
to  feel  justified  in  recommending 
it  to  inquiring  students. 


W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of 

Greek,  Harvard  University  :  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  highly  useful 
work,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  what 
used  to  be  an  expensive  luxury 
brought  within  the  means  of  all 
students  of  the  classics. 

S.  R.  Winans,  Professor  of 
Greek,  College  of  New  Jersey :  It  is 
superb:  nothing  to  criticise,  and 
everything  to  commend.  Every 
student  of  the  classics  needs  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  this  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  of  its  kind. 


QINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston.    New  York.    Chicago.    Atlanta.    Dallas. 


text-Books  FOR  Higher  Schools 


By  William  C.  Collar,  Head-Master  of  Roxbury  Latin  School, 

Boston,  and  M.  Grant  Daniell,  recently  Principal 

of  Chauncy-Hall  School,  Boston. 

Collar  and  DanielPi^  First  Latin  Book.     i2mo.     Cloth.    Illustrated. 

286  pages.    For  introduction,  Hi. 00. 

Collar  and  DanielPs  Beginner's  Latin  Book.    Complete  with  Grammar 

Exercises.  Selections  for  Translating,  and  Vocabulary.  i2mo.  Cloth.  283  pages. 
For  introduction,  $1.00. 

Latine Reddenda.  The  English-Latin  exercises  from  "The  Beginner's  Latin  Book." 
With  Glossarium  Grammaticum.  i2mo.  41  pages.  Paper.  For  introduction, 
20  cents. 

With  Glossarium  Grammaticum  and  English- Latin  Vocabulary,  i2mo.  58  pages. 
Cloth.     For  introduction,  30  cents. 

Collar  and  DanielPs  Beginner's  Greek  Composition.     Based  mainly 

upon  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  L  Sq.  i6mo.  Cloth.  201  pages.  Illustrated. 
For  introduction,  90  cents. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  COLLAR. 

Collar's  Via  Latina.  A  new  Latin  Reader.  i2mo.  Cloth.  203  pages. 
For  introduction,  75  cents. 

Collar's  New  Gradatim.     Revised.     i6mo.    Cloth.     189  pages.     For 

introduction,  50  cents. 

Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition.    i2mo.   Cloth.   268  pages.   For 

introduction,  $i.oo. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar.  Sq.  i6mo.  Cloth.  141  pages.  For  intro- 
duction, 40  cents. 

Caesar,  Gallic  War.     Book  n.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary. 

i6mo.  Cloth.  96  pages.  For  introduction,  35  cents.  Latin  and  Greek  School 
Classics. 

Vergil's  Aeneid.   Book  VII.   Issued  both  with  and  without  translation. 

x6mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  For  introduction,  45  cents.  Latin  and  Greek  School 
Classics. 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach.   Eysenbach's  Practical  German  Grammar. 

Revised  and  largely  rewritten,  with  Notes  to  the  exercises  and  Vocabularies. 
Revised  by  Clara  S.  Curtis.  i2mo.  Cloth.  242  pages.  For  introduction, 
{^i.oo. 

Collar's  German  Lessons.  Eysenbach's  Practical  German  Grammar. 
Revised  and  largely  rewritten,  with  Notes,  Selections  for  Reading,  and  Vocab- 
ularies.   i2mo.    Cloth.    360  pages.    For  introduction,  $1.20. 

Collar's  English  into  German.  The  English  Exercises  from  Collar's 
Eysenbach's  German  Lessons.  i2mo.  Paper.  51  pages.  For  introduction, 
25  cents. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Bottoa.         New  York.         Chicago.         Atlanta.         Dallas. 
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